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Ecuador,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  ou  arrest  of  Jnlio  R.  San- 
tos in .' 

Education,  annual  report  of  Comnii sooner  of  (vol.  4) 

report  of  officer  in  charge  of  same  in  Army  (vol.  1)  . . 
Elections,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  expenditures  for  su- 
pervisors and  deputy  miu^hals  in 

Elliott,  George  F.,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  in  refer- 
ence to  relief  of  sureties  of 

EDgineers.  annual  report  of  Chief  of,  in  four  parts — 

(Vol.  2,  part  1) 

(Vol.  2,  part  2) 

(Vol.  2,  part  3) 

(Vol.  2,  part  3) 

Envelopes.     {See  Postal  service.) 

F. 

Palls  of  Saint  Anthony,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  condition  of. 

Fees.    {See  Courts  of  the  United  States.) 

Fifth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 
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Subject. 


Tint  Assietant  Poetmaster-GeDeral,  annaal  report  of 

First  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

First  Comptroller,  annual  report  of 

annual  report  of  Treasurer  on  accounts  settled 

by 

Flathead  Indian  Reservation.    (See  Indians.) 
Forei^  commerce.    (^00  Commerce  and  Navigation.) 

Foreign  mail  service,  report  of  superintendent  of 

Foreign  relations  of  tlie  United  States,  papers  relating  to 

Forest  Grove,  Greg.,  estimate  for  Indian  school  at 

Fort  Monroe,  estimate  for  purchase  of  additional  land  at 

Fort  Point,  Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts,  report  of  engineers  on 

survey  of  channel  at 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. ,  letter  of  Attomey-Goneral  relative  to  Jail  at 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

an  increased  limit  of  cost  of  public  building  at *. 

Fourth  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annual  report  of 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to 

French  spoliation  claims,  estimate  of  expenses  for  obtaining 

G. 

General  Land  Office,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1).. 

Geographical  Congress,  report  on  the  Third,  held  at  Venice,  Italy. 

Geological  Survey,  annual  report  of  Director  of  (vol.  3) 

Georgia  Shoals,  Massachusetts,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rel- 
ative to  examining 

Gibboo,  Col.  John,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at  — 

Government  Printing  Office,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  ask- 
ing an  appropriation  for  removal  and  storage  of  material  at.. . 

Grant  &  Co.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 
Interest  on  judgment  in  favor  of 

Greely  Relief  Expedition,  message  of  President  recommending 
return  of  steamer  Alert  to  Great  Britain 

Green  River,  Kentucky,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Gun  factory,  estimates  of  Secretary  of  Navy  for  erection  of 

Gnttenberg,  Iowa,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Miss  ssippi 
River,  near 

H. 

Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  rela- 
tive to  appropriations  for 

Hancock,  MiJ.  Gen.  W.  S.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Harbors  of  Refuge : 

Letter  from  Chief  of  Engineers  relative  to  construction  of 

one  at  Sandy  Bay,  Mass 

Report  of  engineers  on  survey  for  one  at  Ludington,  Mich . . 
Harrisonburg,  Va.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

public  building  at 

letter  of  Secreta^  of  Treasury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  public  building  at 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  application 

of  appropriation  for  improvement  of 

Hingham  Harbor,  Massacnnsetts,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  estimates  for  completion  of  Army  and  Navy 

hospital  at 

estimbtes  for  improvements  at 

Huntington,  N.  Y. ,  report  of  engineers  on  survev  of 

Hyanni^  Mass.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 
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IX 


Sabject. 


I. 

Import  dotiea,  anDoal  report  of  refunds 

IndiAD  Affairs,  annual  report  of  CommisMoner  (vol.  2) 

Indian  Bureau,  report  on  open  market  expenditures 

estimate  of  deficiency  appropriations  for 

supplementary  estimates  of  appropriations  for. .. 
Indian  Department,  tabular  statements  of  disbursements  made 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1884 , 

Indian  depredation  claims,  abstract  sbo\ving  nature  and  amount 

of  all  claims  reported  since  Febrn- 

ary'20,1884 

report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on... 

supplemental  report  No.  2  on , 

No.  3on 

Indian  schools,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  school  ac  Flathead 

Agency 

estimate  for  appropriation  for  school  at  Forest 

Grove,  Ores 

letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to 

disbursement  of  funds  for  support  of 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  t-o  purchas- 
ing property  for 

Indians,  Cberokees,  estimates  for  removing  Eastern  band  of 

Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  granting  right  of  way  to  Jamestown 

and  Northern  Railroad  through 

Flathead  Reservation,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior 
relative  to   an   appropriation  for  Catholic  mission 

schools 

Mescalero  Reservation,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  purchase  of  improvement's  within 

Nez  Perc^,  estimate  for  removal  of 

Omaha,  estimate  to  pay  expenses  of  selling  lands 

Osage,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  claim 

ot  Captain  &  Co.  for  supplies  furnished  to 

Znlii  Reservation,  letter  fh>m  Secretary  of  Interior  rel- 
ative to  claims  to  portions  of 

Infantry.     ( See  Army. ) 
Iion-clads.     {Ste  Navy. ) 

Inspector-General,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Inspeetor-General's  Department,  message  from   President  re- 

tuminebill  (H. R.  1017)  relative  to 

Interior  Department,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  several  bnureasof  the 

lotenor.  Secretary  of.    (See  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

Internal  commerce 

Internal  Revenue,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of 

Internal-revenue  collectors,  estimates  to  pay  certain 

Internal-re  venue  taxes,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasurv  relative 

to  commissions  withheld  from  purchasers  of  private  die-stamps. 
International  Geographical  Congress.    (iSie  Venice.) 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedings  of 

Iqoiqne.  Pern,  letter  of  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  burning  of 

consulate  at 

J. 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad,  letter  of  Secretary  of  In- 
terior relative  to  right  of  way  through  Devil's  Lake  Indian 

Reservation  to 

Japan,  estimates  of  appropriation  t-o  pay  interpreter  of  United 

States  legation  in 

message  of    President  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for 
United  States  legation  in 
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Jeffenon  Cit^,  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  ixicreasing 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Judge- Advocate  Generali  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

K. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 
appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Ker,  W.  W.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relatire  to  paying, 
for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  es- 
tablishing range-light  at 

Kilboum,  Hallett,  letter  of  Attorney-General  relative  to  paying 
stenographers  in  suit  of 

L. 

Labor  in  Europe,  reports  of  United  States  consuls  on 

Lac  la  Belle  Harbor,  Michigan,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of. 
Lake  Champlain,  New  Yo&,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of, 

near  Four  Channels 

Land  laws,  estimate  of  appropriations  from  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury for  printing 

Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at. 

Lewis  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Light-House  Board,  letter  recommending  establishment  of  a 

range-light  at  Key  West,  Fla 

letter  relative  to  burning  of  light-house 

ten  der  Lily 

estimate   for   completing    light-house   at 

mouth  of  Detroit  River 

Lights,  estimate  for  completing  light- house  at  month  of  Detroit 

River 

estimate  of  appropriation  for  Abesoom  and  Cape  May 

stations 

re^rt  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  additional, 

in  Narraganset  Bay 

Lily  (light-house  tender) : 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  burning  of 

Claims  for  losses  by  burning  of 

Longitude.    (See  International  Meridian  Congress.) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  additional 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Ludington,  Mich.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at.. . 

M. 

Mail  contractors.     {See  Postal  service.) 
Mail  contracts.    (^  Postal  service.) 

Malo,  J.  T.,  estimate  of  appropriation  to  pay 

Marine  Coips,  report  of  the  commandant  (vol.  1) 

Meridian.    (5^0  International  Meridian  Conference.) 

Merritt,  Col.  W.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Mescalero  Indian  Reservation.    (See  Indians.) 

Messageries  Maritime  Ship  Company,  estimate  to  pay  claim  of.. . 

Miles,  Brig.  Gen.  N.  A.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  I ) 

abstract  of  the  militia  force  of  the  United  States 

Militia,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

Military  Academy,  West  Point,  report  of  Board  of  Visitors  to 

(vol.1) 

estimates  for  building  quarters  at 

petition  of  cadets  relative  to  civilian  appoint- 
ments to  Army 

Militar]^  establishment,  statement  of  expenditures  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
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Military  prisoD,  reports  on  (vol.  1) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Mint,  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the 

production    of     precious  i 

metals ; 

Mississippi  RiTer,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  near  Gnttenberg,  | 
Iowa 


Vol. 


dppi  River  Commission,  annual  report  for  l^&A  of  the 

Missouri,  Kimsas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  papers  in  claim  of 

Mobile,  Ala.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  river  and  harbor  at. 
Monahan,  Thomas,  report  of  Secretary  of  State  on  arrest  in 

Mexico  of 

Money-order  system,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  of  the 

N. 


I 


Napa  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Karraganset  Bay,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury 

relative  to  additional  lights  in 

Natalbany  River,  Louisiana,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

National  bank  notes,  supplementary  estimate  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasurv  for  printing 

National  Board  of  Health,  annual  report  for  1884 


Naval  Academy,  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  (vol.  1). . 
report  of  Secretary  of  Mavy  on  death  of  F.  S. 

Strang  at 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  expendi- 

tareaof 

Naval  Oboervatory,  estimates  for  contingent  expenses  of 

Navy :  ^mnual  report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  (vol  2) 

letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  transmitting  estimates 

to  pay  contractors  for  use  of  yards  by  iron-cTads  of 

Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  (vol.  2) 

acting  rear-admirals :  report  of  Secretary  of  Navy  on  power 

to  appoint  

vessels  for :  letter  from  Secretary  relative  to  appropriation 

for  machinery  for  new  cruisers 

Navy  Department : 

Annual  report  on  civil  employes  of 

Estimate  of  appropriation  lor  additional  messenger  in 

of  appropriations  for  gun  factory  for 

Statementof  the  expenditures  of  contingent  funds  for  1884 

for...    

Navy.  Secretary  of.     {See  Secretary  of  the  Navy. ) 

Navy-yard,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  transmitting  ebti- 

matcs  for  buildings  at  Norfolk,  Va 

New  England  Transportation  Company,  estimate  to  pay  damages 

for  collision  with  steamer  TalapooHU 

New  Orleans  Exposition : 

Estimate  of  expenses  for  naval  ycsscIh  in  attendance  at 

Estimates  for  additional  appropriation  for 

Mes$>age  of  Prenident  relative  to  udditiooal  appropriation  for. 
New  York  City,  rej>ort  of  Secretary  of  War  on  improvements  of 

harbor  of 

XeE  P«?re^  IndiauH.     (^V^*  IiidiuUM.) 

Norfolk  navy-yard,  eHtimate  for  buildiiign  at 
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Ohio  River,  leportof  eugiufers  ou  survey  of  bar  opposite  mouth 

of  Licking  River 

Omahas.    (^ee  ludians.) 

Ordnance,  annual  report  of  Chief  of  ( vol.  3) 

Osages.  (5ce  Indians.) 

Otis,  Col.  E.,  annual  report  of  (vol.  1) 
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P. 
Pasqnotftnk  Riyer,  report  of  enffinoera  on  survey  of 
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117 

193 

57 
179 
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Pawcatuck  River,  Rhode  Island,  report  of  engineen  on  survey  of. 

Paymaster-General,  annnalreport  of  (vol  1) 

Penalty  envelopes,  estimates  for  purchase  of 

2 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at 

Pension  attorneys,  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  fees  of 

Pension  Office  building,  estimates  for  gas  pipes  for 

of  appropriation  for  comple- 
tion of. 

Pensions,  annual  report  of  Commissioner  of  (vol.  1) 

5 

Pleuro-pnenmonia.    (iSf«  Animals.) 

PocotnoKO  River,  report  of  CDgineers  on  survey  of * 

Point  Barrow  Expedition,  report  of  Secretary  of  War  on 

Pooe.  Mai.  Gen.  John,  annual  renort  of  ^ vol.  I) 

2 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  message  from  President  with  copy  of  appeal  of. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  harbor  at . . . 
Postage  stamps,  letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  bids  for. 
Postal  service,  annual  report  of  proposals  accepted 

specfal - 

on  additional  allowances  made  to 
contractors - - 

estimates  of  the  appropriations  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1886 

4 

estimates  to  supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations 
for : 

letter  from  Postmaster-General  relative  to  mail 
contracts 

letter  of  Postmaster-General  relative  to  annul- 
ment of  contracts  for  official  envelopes 

Postmaster-General,  annual  report,  in  1  volume,  embracing  re- 
ports of— 

The  Postmaster-General  ....*. 

4 

Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post-Office  Department. . . 
Letters  from,  relative  to— 
Appropriations,  estimate  for  deficiency 

4 

Ckims  of  postmasters,  list  of  claims  allowed  and  disallowed 
from  December  1,  1883,  to  December  1,  1884 

Mail  service,  annual  report  on  contracts  made  for 

annnal  report  on  additional  allowances  to, 
oontractors 

annnal  report  of  special 

Official  envelopes  relative  to  annulment  of  contracts  for.. 

Penalty  envelopes,  transmitting  estimates  for  purchase  of. . 

Post-Office  Department,  annnal  report  on  expenditure  of 

contingent  rand 

Postage  stamps,  relative  to  bids  for 

Postmasters,  list  of  claims  for  loss  by  burglary,  fire,  or  other 
causes  allowed  ami  disallowed  ftom  December  1,  1883,  to  De- 
cember 1,  18e4 

Post- Office  Department,  annual  report  on  expenditure  of  con- 
tingent fund 

additional  estimates  of  appropri  ation  for 
money  order  division 

estimate  for  office  of  Auditor  of 

letter  fh>m  Postmaster-General  relatiye 

to  purchase  of  free  penalty  envelopes. . 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relatiye 

to  paying  ante-bellum  warrants 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relatiye 
to  conap  [eting  public  building  at 

Powow  River,  Massachusetts,  report  of  engineers  on  suryey  of. .. 
Precious  metals,  annual  report  on  production  of 
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President  of  the  United  States,  commnxiications  from— 

Annnal  Message  and   accompanying  documents,  second 


session,  Forty -eighth  Coueress . 
DOinKn 


Alert  (steamer),  recommending  return  to  Great  Britain .... 

Civil  Service  Commission,  annual  report  of 

California  and  Oregon  Railroad,  relative  to  appointment  of 

commissioners  to  examine 

Inspector-General's  Department,  returning  bill  (H.  R.  1017) 

relative  to 

National  Board  of  Health,  transmitting  annnal  report  of.. 
New  Orleans  Exposition,  relative  to  additional  appropri- 
ation for 

Porter,  Fits-John,  copy  of  appeal  of 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of  Government 

directors  of 

Transmits,  by  message,  communications,  &c.,  from— 
Postmaster-  OeMral : 

First  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Superintendent  of  foreign  mails. 

of  the  money-order  system 

of  Railway  Mail  Service 

Third  Assistant  Postmasrer-General 

Topographer  of  the  Post-Office  Department 

Sepniarg  of  Aavy  ; 

Acting  rear  admirals,  relative  to  appointment  of 

Secretary  of  State : 

Bnenoe  Ayres,  relative  to  consul  at 

Collisions  at  sea,  report  in  regard  to  preventing 


Congo  Conference,  relative  to 

Consular  service,  report  on 

Corea,  relative  to  detailing  Army  officers  for  military  in-  | 
structors  in 

French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to.  j  < 

International  Meridian  Conference,  transmitting  proceed- 
ings of I 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States 
legat* 


legation  in. 

Monahan,  T.  J.,  report  on  arrest  in  Mexico  of 

Santos,  Julio  R.,  report  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of. .. 

South  American  Commissioners,  annual  report  of 

Private  die-st«mpe,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 

commissions  withheld  froQi  purchasers  of 

Private  land  claims,  New  Mexico : 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Antonio  de  Sal- 

azar.  No.  132 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  claim  of  Sebastian  de 

Vargas,  No.i:i7 

Report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  Cafiada  de  Cochite  grant, 

No.  135. 

Pablic  buildings,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to 
purchase  of  site  and  erection  of,  at  Harrison- 
burg, Va 

letter  fi*om  Secretary  of  TrefMury  relative  to 
completing  post-office  building  at  Pough- 

keepsic,  N.  Y 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  addi- 
tional appropriations  for 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  sal- 
ary of  inspector 

letter  of  Secretary  of  Tressury  relative  to  ap- 
propriation for  repairs  of 

Public  buildings  and  gronnds,  Washington,  D.C.,  report  of  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  new  State,  War,  and  Navy  building  (vol.  1 ) 
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Pnblio  docnments,  annnal  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  on  dis- 
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Pablio  landa,  liat  of  saspended  entrien  of  lands  acted  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Equitable  Adjudication 

Puyallup  River,  report  of  euf^ineers  on  survey  of 


Q. 

Quartermaster-General,  annnal  report  of  (vol.  1) 

Qnincy  Bay,  Illinois,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of  Whipple 
Creek  in 

R. 

Railroads.    {See  also  under  head  of  respective  corporations. ) 

annnal  report  of  Commissioner  of  ( vol.  1) 

Railway  Mail  Service,  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the. 
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Receipts  and  expenditures,  annual  report  for  1880 

Records  of  the  Rebellion,  report  of  officer  in  charge  of  pnblication 

(vol.1) : 

report-  of  Secretary  of  War  on  distribu- 
tion of 1 

Red  River,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Register  of  Treasury,  annual  report  of 

Rice,  S.  F.,  letter  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  relative  to  paying 

claim  of 

Right  of  way,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Interior  relative  to  grant- 
ing same  to  Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad  through  Devil's 

Lake  Indian  Reservation i 

Rivers  and  harbors.    {See  aUo  under  head  of  respective  names  of 
rivers.) 
report  of    Secretary  of  War  on    improve- 
ments of 

letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  mis- 
use of  piers  and  breakwaters 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  ap- 
propriations for  water-power  pool  at 

S. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  Treasury  on  addi- 
tional appropriation  for  public  building  at 

Saint  Joseph's  River,  Idaho,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of . . « . 

Saint  Louis  River  and  Bay,  Wisconsin,  report  of  engineers  on 
survey  of 

Salmon  River,  New  York,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 
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constructing  harbor  of  refuge  at 


Santos,  Julio  R.,  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  relative  to  arrest 
in  Ecuador  of 
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Sanlt  Salute  Mary  Canal,  letter  from  Secretary  of  War  with  re- 
port of  engineers  on  lockage  at :. 

Scajacuada  Creek,  New  York,  reiiort  of  engineers  on  survey  of.. 

Schofield,  MaJ.  Gen.  J .  M.,  annual  report  of  ( vol.  1 ) 

Scioto  River,  Ohio,  report  of  engineers  on  survey  of 

Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  annual  report  of 

Second  Auditor  of  Treasury  Department,  annnal  report  of. 
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al aoeommodations 
for  office 

Second  Comptroller  of  Tieaoury  Department,  annual  report  of.. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  : 

Annnai  report  of,  in  4  voluniesi  embracing  reports  from — 
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Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (vol.  1) 

5 

Commissioner  of  Education  ^ vol.  4) 

5 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (vol.  2) 

5 

Commissioner  of  Pensions  (vol.  1.) 

Commissioner  of  Railroads  (vol.  1) 

5 
5 

Director  of  Oeolosrical  Survey  T vol.  3^ ..- 

5 

Letters  from,  relative  to^ 

Bnreao  of  Catholic  Missions,  asking  appropriations  for 

California  and  Oregon  Bailroad,  relative  to  appointment  of 
coinQiisslonerA  to  c'raniin*^ ,.„,,  ■. ,  -  ,- 

Contingent  fund,  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
of  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  for 
year  ending  Jun<^,  1884 

Inliian  depreSation  claims : 

Abstract  showing  the  nature,  character,  and  amount  re- 
ported since  Febmary  20,  18ri4 

Abstract  of  claims  since  December  10,  1884,  to  January 
13,  1885 

Sunnlemental  renort  No.  2.  on        

No.  3  on                       » 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  disbursement  of  funds  for  sup- 
port of 

Indian  service,  statement  of  open  market  expenditures  for, 
from  February  1, 1H84,  to  June 30,  1^<84 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Railroad,  in  regard  to  granting 
right  of  way  through  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Reservation 
to 

Pension  attorney,  relative  to  fees  of 

Pri'^ate  land  claims,  report  relative  to  claim  of  Antonio  de 

Salazar,  No.  i:J2 

on  claimof  Sebastian  deVargas, 
No.  137 

on   Ca&ada  de  Cochite  grant 

No.  135,  New  Mexico 

PabUc  docnments,  annual  report  on  distribution  of 

Pablic  lands,  list  of  suspended  entries  of  lands  acted  upon 
bv  Board  of  Ad  indication 

ZnIKi  Indian  Reservation,  relating  to  alleged  claims  to  por- 
tions of 

Swretary  of  the  Navy : 

Amioal  report  (in  2  volumes),  embracing  reports  from — 
The  Becretarv  ( vol.  1) 

3 

Admiral  of  the  Navy  (vol.  1) 

3 

Advisory  Board  and  its  ])roceediug8  (vol.  1) 

3 

Bnrean  of  Construction  and  Repair  ( vol.  1) 

3 

Equipment  and   Recruiting  (vol.  1) ^ 

Medicine  and  Surgery  (vol.  2) ^ 
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3 

Navigation  (vol.  1) 
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Ordnance  (vol.  1) - 

Provisions  and  Clothincr  C  vol.  1) 

3 
3 

Steam  Enirineerinflr  T  vol.  1^ 
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Yards  and  Docks  (vol.  1) 

Estimates  of  the  Secretary's  office,  and  pay  of  the  Navy 
(vol.  1) 
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Marifift  0"nM»  (vol.  1)     r    , ,  ..  r 
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Karal  Acacfemy  (vol.  1) 

Letteia  from,  relative  to— 
Aetins  rear  admirals,  on  nower  to  aonoint 

Compassep,  relative  to  establishing  stations  for  determining 
errors  iii... 

Centrsl  America,  relative  to  assistanoe  rendered  destitute 
Ajnerican  citizens  in 
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Contingent  fund,   statement  of  the  expenditures  of,  for 
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Druid  (schooner),  estimate  topay  owners  damages  sustained 

by  collision  with  U.  S.  8.  Fowhatan 

Naval  Advisory  Board,  report  of  expenditures  of 

Navy  Department,  annual  report  on  civil  employ^  of 

transmitting  annual  report  on  expendi- 
ture of  contingent  fund  of 

Strang,  Frederick  S.,  on  death  at  Naval  Academy  of 

Tallapoosa,  relative  to  sinking  of 

correcting  clerical  error  in  report  relative  to 

sinking  of 

Vessels,  relative  to  appropriation  for  machinery  for  new 

cruisers  

Secretary  of  State : 

Annual  report  upou  foreign  relations 


27 


Labor  in  Europe,  transmitting  consular  reports  on 

Collisions  at  sea,  in  reference  to  international  regulations 
for  preventing 


Congo  Conference,  report  relative  to 

Consular  and  diplomatic  service,  report  on 

Continffent  fund,  statement  of  disbursements  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884,  of  the  State  Department 


French  and  American  Claims  Commission,  report  relative  to . 

International  Meridian  Conference,  report  of  proceedipgs.. 

Iquique,  Pern,  relative  to  burning  of  consulate  at 

Japan,  relative  to  donation  of  ground  for  United  States  le- 
gation in 

Mouahan,  Thomas  B.,  on  arrest  in  Mexico 


Santos,  Julio  B.,  relative  to  arrest  in  Ecuador  of. 


South  American  Commissioners,  transmitting  annual  re- 
port of 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury- 
Annual  report  on  the  finances,  embracing  reports  of — 

The  Secretary,  with  tables 

Annual  report  on  the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1884 

Commisssioner  of  Internal  Bevenue 


Comptroller  of  the  Currency 

Letters  from,  relative  to—   * 
Abingdon,  Va.,  relative  to  appropriation  for  public  build- 
ing at 

Alaska,  relative  to  fittioff  up  a  public  building  m 

relative  to  pay  of  civil  officers  in 

relative  te  enforcement  of  laws  in 

Appropriations,  estimates  required  for  year  ending  June, 

1886 

supplemental    estimate  for    printing  na- 
tional-bank notes 

estimate  of  deficiencies  for  support  of  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians 

estimate  for  extra  policemen  for  District 

of  Columbia 

estimate  for  protection  and  improvement 
of  Yellowstone  Park 
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rants   

estimates  of  deficiencies  for  current  year. 
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collectors 

estimate  to  purchase  improvements  on 
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estimates   for   Indian   school    at  Forest 
Grove,  Oreg 

estimate  for  expenses  of  selling  Omaha  In- 
dian lands  
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estimate    of    expenses   for   ascertaining 
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estimates  for  improvements  at  Hot  Springs, 
Ark 

supplemental  estimates  of 
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Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury — Contiuned. 
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Appropriations,  estimates  for  removing  Eastern  Band  of 

Cherokee  Indians 
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estimates  to  pay  claim  of  J.  B.  Carter.... 
estimate  to  pay  interpreter  to  legation  in 

Japan 

estimates  fbr  New  Orleans  Exposition. .... 

estimates  for  government  of  Alaska , 

estimates  for  completion  of  Pension  Office 
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estimates  for  movable  torpedoes 
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Boston.  Mass.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation  for 

public  building  at 

Buenos  Ayres,  relative  to  the  consul  at.... 

Oaptain  &  Co.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 

public  building 

Chinese  immigration,  on  regulations  for  restricting 

ClaimSyScheduie  showing  list  allowed  by  accounting  officers 

of  the  Treasury 

list  of,  arising  under  act  of  July  4,  1864 

schedule  showing  list  under  exhausted  appropria- 
tions  

Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative  to  additional  appropriations  for 

public  building  at 

Coast  Survey,  annual  report  for  1884 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survev,  statement  showing  expendi- 
of.. 


tures  made  on  account  of 


Columbus,  Ohio,  relative  to  public  building  at 
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of 
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Covemment  Printing  Office,  in  relation  to  appropriation 
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Seorotory  of  the  Tnasnry— CoDtinned. 
Letters  from,  relative  to- 
Indian  Barean,  enpplementary  estimates  of  appropriations 

firom  Interior  Department  for  the , 

Indian  schools,  relative  to  purchasing  property  for , 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation 

for  public  bnilding  at 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  an  additional  appropriation 

forjppblic  bnilding  at 

Ker,  W.  W.,  relative  to  paying  for  services 

Key  West,  Fla.,  relative  to  lijo^bt  at  Northwest  Passage 

Land  lavrs,  estimate  for  printing 

Lily  (steamer),  relative  to  bnming  of 

transmitting  claims  for  losses  by  bnming  of. 
Lonisville,  Ky.,  relative  to  additional  appropriation  for 

public  bnilding  at 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  relative  to  pnblic  building  at 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  relative  to  claim  of. 
Narraganset    Bay,  Rhode  Island,  relative  to  additional 

lights  in 

Navy  Department,  estimate  of  appropriation  for  additionid 

niessenger  in 

Post-Office  warrants,  relative  to  paying  ante-bellum 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  relative  to  completing  public.build- 

ing  at 

Private  die-stamps,  relative  to  paying  purchasers  of 

Public  buildings,  relative  to  pay  of  inspector 

appropriation  for  repairs  on  .. 
Receipts  and  expenditures,  transmitting  report  for  ld83  of. 

Rice,  S.  F.,  relative  to  claim  of 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  relative  to  increased  appropriation  for 

public  bnilding  at 

Second  Auditor,  relative  to  additional  accommodations  for 

office  of 

Silver,  relative  to  banks  refusing 

Silver  dollars,  relative  to  transportation  and  storage  of.. . 

Special  agents,  relative  to  list  and  duties  of 

Steam -vessels,  relative  to  law  regulating  feed  pipes 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  increasing  cost  of  public  build- 
ing at 

Treasury  Department,  report  of  the  contingent  expenses 

for  year  ending  June  30,  1884,  of  the 

Willbur,  J.M.,  report  on  claim  of 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 


BEVIKWINO 


Beporta  from  the  amsuU  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  state  of 

labor  in  Europe. 


Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington^  December  12, 1884* 
Hod.  John  6.  Gablisle, 

Speaker  of  tfie  House  of  Representatives : 
SiB:  By  tbe  requiremeDts  of  sectiou  208  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  to  hiy  before  Congress,  each  year,  "a  Hynopsis  of 
60  mnch  of  the  information  which  may  have  been  communicated  to  him 
by  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  during  the  preceding  year  as  he 
may  deem  valuable  for  public  information." 
The  standing  instructions  of  the  Department  of  S!^ate  to  its  agents  in 
oreigu  countries  call  for  i>eriodical  information  on  all  matters  of  public 
iDd  commercial  interest,  which  is  furnished  by  them  with  commend- 
\ble  promptness  and  fullness.    Apart  from  the  general  heads  under 
bich  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  abroad  are  required  to  seek 
jd  transmit  information,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  specially  in- 
fract them  from  time  to  time  touching  matters  of  distinct  interest 
which  may  be  brought  into  prominence  by  the  social  and  economical 
needs  of  the  country,  or  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

Of  all  these  special  questions,  that  of  labor  and  wages  is  doubtless 

most  important,  since  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  conditions 

of  the  existing  Halations  of  labor  and  wages  to  capital  and  enterprise  in 

other  countries  is  indispensable  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  problems 

affecting  the  laboring  and  employing  classes  in  our  own  country. 

The  importance  of  gaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the  labor-conditions 

foreign  countries  was  early  recognized  by  this. Department,  and  the 

Jely-reaching  organization  of  the  consular  service  was  employed  in 

^78  to  collect  information  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  European  labor, 

tiie  cost  of  living  in  Europe,  the  condition  of  business  and  trade  in  the 

<iiffereut  districts,  and  the  business  habits  and  systems  there  preval- 

^t    A  compilation  of  the  replies  made  by  the  consuls  of  the  United 
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States  to  the  Department's  circnlar  of  April  11, 1878,  calling  for  sacb 
information,  was  commnnicated  to  Oongreas  by  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Evarts,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1879.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  range  of 
the  investigation  ordered,  and  the  experimental  character  of  the  result^ 
this  compilation  was  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  statistical  knowl- 
edge of  this  country,  and  the  painstaking  reports  of  the  consuls,  when  tab- 
ulated and  systematized,  served  to  show  that  the  wages  paid  to  laboring 
men  in  the  United  States  were  higher,  while  at  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living,  on  a  better  scale  than  is  usual  with  the  labor  classes 
abroad,  was  less  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the 
moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  laborer  was  on  the  whole 
higher  and  more  favorable  to  progress  in  this  country  than  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Labor  Report  of  1878-^79  naturally  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  demands  have  been  since  made  for  the  peri- 
odical collection  of  like  statistical  information.  With  the  growing  im- 
portance of  the  labor  question  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  our  body  poli- 
tic, the  necessity  of  following  and  noting  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  the  labor  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  became  evident. 

Moreover,  the  deep  national  concern  felt  in  the  subject  has  been 
made  apparent  by  the  discussions  of  the  question  in  Congress  daring 
the  last  sessions,  which  ended  in  the  creation  of  a  new  administrative 
office,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  charged  with  collecting  ^<  information  upon 
the  subject  of  labor,  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the 
earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting 
their  material,  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity.''  The  act  of 
Congress  establishing  this  bureau,  and  defining  the  scope  of  its  opera- 
tions, was  approved  by  the  President  June  27, 1884. 

A  part  of  the  design  of  this  act  had,  however,  been  anticipated  by 
the  Department  of  State,  which  issued,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1884,. 
a  circular  instruction  addressed  to  the  consular  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  all  foreign  countries  intended  to  secure  the  fullest  attainable 
information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Europe. 

The  circular  here  referred  to  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Part  I  cov- 
ering the  question  of  male  labor,  and  Part  II  relating  to  female  labor; 
the  heads  under  which  information  was  directed  to  be  obtained  were 
subdivided  as  follows  : 

[labor  GIROULAB,  FEBRUARY  15,  1884.] 

Part  L— MALE  LABOR. 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechani- 
cal, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. 

2.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz :  The  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection 
not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  Ameri- 
can standpoint  be  given — as  per  accompanying  form — ^but  the 
prices  and  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by 
the  work-people  and  their  families  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  condi- 
tions which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail. 
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4.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  tmst- 
worthy  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise — and  the  canses  which 
principally  affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil. 

5.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer, 
and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

(j.  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  natnre  of  organization 
and  its  effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In 
this  connection  it  wonld  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of 
capital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into 
Uie  settlement  of  disagreements  be};ween  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes, and  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration.  The  effects 
of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions 
in  this  regard  f  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the 
laborer  paid  f 

9.  Ck>-operative  societies :  give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working ;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or 
otherwise ;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out 
at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the 
necessities  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels ;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  so- 
cieties has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c. 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people :  how  they  live ; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering 
thfir  condition ;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or 
sickness ;  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  infiuences  for 
good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requested  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their 
families  and  secure  the  information  direct,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  following  Questions  and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to 
dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department  puUication  show- 
ing the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878: 

Question.  How  old  are  you  ! — Answer.  I  am  36  years  old. 

Q.  TVhat  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t — ^A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children; 
the  oldest  is  11  and  the  youngest  3  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f— A.  I  receive  3  marks 
and  30  pfennigs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is 
from  2  marks  80  pfennigs  to  3  marks  per  day  (68  to  73  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per^day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such 
wages  t— A.  During  the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  the  winter 
season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals! — ^A.  We  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for 
dinner,  at  noon ;  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take 
our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages!— A.  What  I 
must  do  I  must  do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfennigs 
(15  cents)  a  day,  and  with  our  joint  earnings  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
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in  a  .year!— A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  aboat  1 ,050  marks 
($252)  p«»r  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  yon  make  of  this  money! — 
A.  Oh,  yes.    I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  fourth  story.  206  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160  marks 38  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  cents),  or  per  year. 

638  marks 153  13 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family 

per  day  of  35  pfennigs  (pi  cents). 

For  reNidence  tax,  4  marks 96 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 3  24 

For  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  Hi*ciety,  7.20  marks 173 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  20 

Leaving  forschool  books,  doctors'  bills,  aiid incidentals,  16.30 

marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks 252  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  T — A.  For  break- 
fast, bread  and  cofifee ;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the 
sonp  is  made,  and  one  kind  of  vegetables ;  at  four  o'clock,  beer  and 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of 
sickness  or  old  age! — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has 
no  family.  In  case  I  am  myself  sick,  I  receive  one  mark  per  day 
from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  do 
not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die. 

11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provis- 
ions made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the 
general  considerations  given  by  the  emjiloyers  to  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  employes!  What  are  the  general  rela- 
tions which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  emi>loyed  f 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and! 
what  are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation f 
W^hat  is  the  share,  com))aratively,  borne  l)y  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  !  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in 
regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people  I 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new 
homes  f    What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  f 

Part  II.— FEMALE  LABOR. 

1.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possi- 
ble approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial 
pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  serv- 
ants, classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows: 

a.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical. 

b.  Commercial,  including  transportation. 

e.  Professional  and  personal,  including  Govemment  oflScials 
and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boanling- 
house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  invent- 
ors, bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  pnblic  speakers,  &a 

d.  Agriculture. 

e.  Mining. 

/.  All  other  pursuits. 
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2«  What  are  the  minimnm,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adultat 

3.  Their  hours  of  labor. 

4.  Wliat  is  the  moral  and  physical  coDdition  of  such  employ^Ss  f 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  emplo> 6s t 

6.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  f 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measnres  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  T 

8.  Has  thero  been  any  increase  dnring  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
otherwiseT  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the 
wages  of  men  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions? 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  em- 
ployment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  esi)e- 
cially  as  concerns  ttie  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral 
moi-al  and  physical  condition?" 

The  conanls  were  further  instructed  that  they  were  not  arbitrarily 
boaiid  by  the  foregoing  interrogatories,  nor  by  the  accom])aiiying  blank 
schedules,  which  they  were  expected  to  till  u))  with  stuMstical  returns 
showing  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  several  princii>al  trades  and  indus- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  they  were  informal  that  these  were  offered 
merely  as  suggestions,  it  being  exi)ected  that  the  reports  would  embrace 
every  phase  of  the  question  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  surrouudiug  and  affecting  foreign  labor,  and  so  give 
material  for  a  comparison  of  these  conditions  with  those  which  prevail  in 
the  United  States. 

Accompanying  this  circular  were  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  in 
^bich  consular  officers  should  prepare  the  reports,  viz :  The  method 
of  retlucing  foreign  to  American  money;  the  method  of  reaching  true 
averages,  &c.,  supplemeuted  by  fifteen  statements,  prepared  for  tabula- 
tion and  tiesigned  to  show  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  in  the  following  trades  and  industries:  (1)  the  ^>eneral  trades; 
(2)  factories  and  mills;  (3)  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works; 
(4)  glass-works  and  potteries;  (•'>)  mines  and  mining;  (G)  railway  em- 
ployes; (7)  shipyards  and  shipbuilding;  (8)  seamen's  wages;  (9)  store 
ami  shop  wages;  (10)  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities;  (LI)  agricul- 
tural wages;  (12)  corporation  employ6s;  (13)  Government  departments 
aod  offices;  (14)  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ;  (15)  printers 
ami  printing  offices. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  heads  of  inquiry  relate  to  facts  alone, 
without  disclosing  any  line  of  theory  or  argument  to  be  fortitied,  the 
aim  being  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  information 
concerning  the  state  of  labor  throughout  the  world,  and  to  insure  uni- 
formity and  simplicity  in  the  consular  treatment  of  the  subject,  so  as  to 
bring  the  results  within  popular  comprehension,  leaving  as  little  as  pos- 
sihle  for  the  statistical  analyst  to  dinen tangle. 

A  task  of  no  littleulelicacy  was  thus  intrusted  to  the  consuls. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  reports  received  would  be 
equally  full  and  unreserved  as  to  every  condition  deemed  necessary  for 
a  comparison  of  the  situation  and  life  of  the  foreign  laborer  with  those 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 
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Had  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  circalar  been  aniformly 
observed,  there  would  not  be  occasion  for  any  review  of  the  answers 
thereto;  each  report  would  be  a  review  in  itself,  from  which  little  need 
be  abstracted  for  special  comment  or  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The 
fact,  however,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  consuls  were  forced,  by 
the  complicated  and  various  conditions  prevailing  and  by  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  necessary  statistics,  to  adopt  inde- 
pendent modeB  in  the  preparation  of  their  reports,  renders  it  necessary 
to  make  a  concise  review  of  the  whole  in  an  introductory  letter,  selecting 
the  salient  statistics  from  the  reports  of  the  several  countries  for  com- 
parison with  each  other  and  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States. 

While  reports  in  answer  to  the  circular  are  received  from  every  conn- 
try,  colony  aud  island  with  which  the  United  States  hold  commercial  rela- 
tions and  in  which  they  have  consular  representation,  and  while  all  are 
valuable  and  necessary  to  the  complete  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
be  treated,  "  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world,'^  those  which 
cover  the  labor  conditions  of  Europe  most  directly  concern  us,  and  hence 
are  alone  considered  in  this  review. 

l^o  trade  or  industry  in  the  United  States  is  free  from  the  more  or 
less  direct  influence  of  whatever  conditions  of  labor  may  exist  in  Ea- 
rope.  This  reflex  action  is  more  directly  perceptible  as  the  progress  of 
invention  and  discovery  places  new  resources  at  the  command  of  skilled 
labor,  aud  a  double  competition,  of  means  and  of  results,  is  keenly  felt, 
the  more  so  that  improved  means  df  transportation  bring  us  nearer  to 
rival  producers. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  of  State  is  to  present  a  comprehensive 
view,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  production 
throughout  the  world;  but  as  those  conditions  in  Europe  more  nearly 
ap|)roximate  to  our  own,  and  as  they  have  been  also,  from  their  similar- 
ity to  those  existing  in  this  country,  more  readily  collected  and  tabula- 
ted, they  are  given  the  first  place  in  this  report  and  in  its  accompanying 
analysis,  leaving  to  a  subsequent  report  the  presentation  of  the  results 
of  the  investigations  made  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  conditions  treated  of  herein  are 
only  such  as  afford  opportunity  for  comparison  with  the  principal  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  viz,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours 
of  labor,  prices  of  food  and  articles  of  consumption,  &c.  Those  seeking 
fuller  information  should  read  the  reports  in  detail. 

Before  entering  particularly  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter,  it 
may  be  well  to  indicate  the  order  of  treatment  pursued. 

Each  consular  district  is  spoken  of  separately  and  briefly,  the  wages, 
habits  and  customs,  moral  and  physical  conditions  of  the  working 
classes  being  touched  upon,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  living,  &c.,  pre- 
vailing therein,  while  a  general  rSsumS  for  the  country  at  large  is  given 
at  the  close,  the  whole  concluding  with  a  general  recapitulation  for  all 
Europe,  in  which  the  labor  elements  of  the  several  countries — wages, 
food  prices,  manner  of  living,  &c. — are  compared  with  each  other,  and 
all  these  in  turn  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  consular  reports  are  referred  to  in  their  respective  places, 
it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  here  that  the  answers  to  the  Labor  Circular 
have  rarely  been  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  consular  labors^  of  any 
country.  The  whole  may  be  set  down  as  comprehensively  showing 
the  conditions  which  surround  and  affect  labor;  and  considering  the 
want  of  systematic  provision  in  most  countries  for  the  full  collection  of 
practical  and  vital  labor  statistics,  it  may  justly  stand  as  a  noteworthy 
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record  of  the  induBtry  and  ability  of  the  coDSular  officers  of  this  Gov- 
ernmeiit. 

In  this  connection,  allusion  may  be  pertinently  made  to  the  present 
difficulty  of  securing  national  statistics  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  nation  holding  a  commanding  position 
in  industrial  home  production  and  foreign  trade  is  more  deficient  in 
this  regard.  While  there  are  many  well-organized  labor  bureaus  in  the 
several  States  and  an  abundant  collection  of  local  and  special  statistics 
might  be  made,  yet  a  comprehensive  national  system  still  remains  to 
be  effectively  set  on  foot.  The  organization  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Labor  is  at  ooce  a  recognition  of  a  national  want  and  a  step  towards 
meeting  it.  The  result,  however,  must  naturally  be  a  question  of  time, 
and  years  may  be  expected  to  pass  before  the  new  bureau  can  give  the 
much-needed  collective  view  of  all  the  elements  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  United  States,  and  furnish  an  intelligept  and  useful  showing  of  the 
tme  relationship  of  labor  and  wages  to  effective  production.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  sach  indispensable  statistics  an  absolute  and  certain  com- 
parison becomes  difficult.  For  the  purposes  of  comparison,  only  the  most 
elementary  statistics  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
have  been  accessible,  and  even  those  for  but  a  few  principal  trade  cen- 
ters. Pleasure  is  taken  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy  of  the  gentlemen 
who  so  promptly  and  kindly  furnished  the  same. 

In  preparing  the  following  synopsis  of  the  several  reports  the  aim 
has  been  to  present  the  simplest  facts  in  the  most  condensed  form,  using 
the  words  of  the  consuls  themselves  wherever  practicable. 
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GERIHAIVT. 

The  GermaD  laborer  excels  in  perseverance,  patience  nnder  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  trastworthiness,  indastry  and  economy.  These 
virtues  enable  him  to  maintain  existence  in  bis  own  land  on  low  rates  of 
wages,  and  to  accomplish  great  results  in  almost  every  fiekl  of  labor^ 
whetber  in  his  own  country  or  abroad,  and  make  him,  when  transferred 
by  emigration  to  new  fields  of  labor,  a  valuable  and  productive  citizen^ 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the  direct  relations  of  labor  iq 
Germany  with  labor  in  the  United  States — a  constantly  augmenting^ 
import  of  Grerman  manufactures  into  tbe  United  States  being  reconled 
by  our  customs,  those  for  the  past  year  amounting  to  no  less  than 
$57,400,000 — the  reports  from  our  consuls  in  Germany  are  more  freely 
drawn  upon  for  such  ]K>ints  as  are  (X)usidered  illustrative  of  the 
subject  under  review  than  the  reports  from  those  countries  whose  man- 
ufactures and  workers  affect  us  in  a  less  degree. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

"The  working.people  of  Alsace-Lorraine,"  writes  Consul  Ballow,  of 
Kehl,  in  his  very  full  report,  "consist  of  two  classes,  those  who  follow 
the  occupations  of  their  ))arents  l)efore  them — born  to  the  heritage  of 
special  labor,  as  it  were — and  those  who  come  from  other  portions  of 
Germany  seeking  em)>loyment  in  busy  times."  Tbe  consul  adds,  and 
statistics  bear  him  out,  that  tbe  customary  wages  in  Alsace  are  higher 
than  those  which  obtain  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Em]>ire. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  work-people  of  Alsace  over  those 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  is  thus  recorded  by  tbe  consul: 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  Napolion)^  and  the 
I)o]itical  rights  of  the  workingman  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
millionaire,  or  as  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Every 
Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  prevail  in  this  district  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

The  following  statements  from  Mr.  Ballow's  report  show  the  average 
rates  of  wa^fes,  and  the  manner  of  living  of  the  workiugmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  of  Alsace-Lorraine: 

The  general  trades. — Wages  paid  in  Strasburg  per  week  of  CO 
hours:  Bricklayers,  $4.15;  masons,  $4.15;  hod-carriers,  $3.21* 
plasterers,  $4.88;  tenders,  $2.54;  slaters  and  roofers,  $4.28;  tend- 
ers, $2.8G;  )>lumbers,  $4.13;  assistants,  $2.8G;  carpenters,  $4.75- 
gas- titters,  $3.00;  blacksmiths,  $  (.88;  bookbinders,  $4.G3;  cabinet! 
makers,  $4.91 ;  confectioners,  $4.20 ;  cigar-makers,  $5.13 ;  coopers 
8  ' 
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$3.36;  eDgravers,  $5.21 ;  laborers  and  porters^  $4.21 ;  potters,  $3.64 

Tanners. — Wages  paid  at  Barr  per  day  of  12  boars:  Whireners, 
86 cents;  corners,  71  cents;  beam  hands,  6G  cents;  laborers,  62 
cents. 

Foundries  and  machine-shops. — Wages  paid  in  Strasbnrg  per  week 
of  GO  hours:  Macbinis.t8«$5.8o;  moiders,$5.10;  tamers,  $5;  brass- 
workers,  $4.52 ;  planers,  $4.20. 

Shop  wages. — Wages  i>aid  in  Strasbnrg  per  month  in  drj-goods 
stores:  Cashiers,  men,  $40;  casliiers,  women,  $33;  bookkeepers, 
men,  $38.00;  bookkeepers,  women,  $30.20;  salesmen,  $27;  sales- 
women, $22.25. 

Fancy  stores. — Saleswomen,  $21.80;  girl  apprentices,  $7.50  per 
month. 

Agricultural  laborers. — Wages  paid  per  year  and  foand :  Laborer, 
man,  $G7.30;  woman,  $30;  day  hiborer,  with  board,  40  cents;  day 
laboHT,  in  harvest  time,  without  board,  80  cents. 

Printers. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  GO  hoars  in  Strasbnrg:  proof- 
readers, $7.20 ;  compositors,  $G.40 ;  feeders,  $2.7G;  folders,  $2  04» 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace. — 
Per  poand:  Wheat  flour,  C  cents;  wheat  bread,  4^  cents;  rye 
bread,  2^  cents;  beef,  sirloin,  40  cents;  beef,  common^  18  cents ^ 
matton,  2:3  cents;  veal  and  iiork,  18  cents;  bacon,  20  cents;  ]>ota- 
toes,  2  cents;  rice,  10  cents;  butter,  25  cents;  sugar,  9  and  10 
cents;  salt,  3  cents;  petroleum,  7  cents  (per  quart);  coffee,  30 
cents;  candles,  17  cents;  soap,  10  cents;  tea,  $1;  beer,  6  cents 
(per  quart). 

Alsatian  workingmen's  meals.— Breakfast  consists  gener- 
ally of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese  and 
no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat  bread  and  one  or 
two  raw  onions  and  salt. 

Dinner:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  regularly.  The 
better-situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a 
week,  generally  soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of 
6nion,  and  a  little  butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the 
meals  are  brought  to  them  to  the  shop  or  factory,  by  their  wives  or 
children,  soup  is  not  easily  carried,  and  in  its  place  they  have 
vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage  or  carrots,  boiled  or  stewed, 
either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circumstances.  Married 
joarneymen  sehlom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or  three  times  a  week. 
Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays,  but  even  on  that 
day  not  reoplarly. 

Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock,  and  consists  either  of  soup, 
without  meat,  such  as  potato  soup,  or  of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with 
salad,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese  called  *'  white  cheese,"  bought,  on 
market  days  onl3%  of  peasants,  antl  made  of  sohr  milk.  It  is  sea- 
fioned  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pepper,  caraway  seed, 
and  chopped  chives.  Sometimes  sausage  ancl  bread,  or  cheese  ana 
bread.  Women  and  children  very  often  take  coffee  and  bread  for 
8Dpf)er  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Working  hours  in  Alsace. — Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  intermission  of  half  an  hour  is  allowed  at  8  for  breakfast. 
Tbe  work  is  resumed  at  8j  o'clock  and  continues  until  noon.  From 
noon  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner  hour.  From  1  o'clock  the  work 
goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  intermission  at  4. 
Many  workmen  have  the  bad  habit  of  taking  a  small  glass  of 
brandy,  which  costs  2  cents,  on  their  way  to  work  in  the  morning. 
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BARMBK 

Barmen  being  the  center  of  mannfactare  of  the  well-known  ^'Barmen 
goods,"  so  largely  imported  into  the  United  States,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  exhaustive  report  of  Consul  Schoenle  is  deserviug  of  pe- 
rusal by  all  persons  interested  in  the  complex  question  of  mixed  labor 
in  mills  and  factories  and  its  social  aspects  and  results.  In  the  Bar- 
men industrial  establishments  the  number  of  females  employed  is  esti- 
mated at  28,000,  and  the  picture  drawn  by  Consul  Schoenle  of  the  evil 
influences  of  factory  life  upon  them  is  not  a  bright  one.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  record  that  the  principal  employers  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  preserve  and  advance  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  their 
•employes. 

It  would  also  appear  from  Mr.  Schoenle's  investigations  that  the 
workingmen  of  his  district  (the  city  of  Barmen  in  particular)  are  rather 
irregular  in  their  habits  and  customs ;  comparatively  regardless  of  their 
future,  and  not-disposed  to  save — characteristics  foreign  to  preconceived 
ideas  in  regard  to  German  workmen.  The  consul  attributes  these  coudi- 
tious  in  part  to  the  great  increase  in  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls, 
wherein  many  of  the  laboring  class  usually  spend  their  Sundays  and 
Mondays. 

Many  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  consul's  report  are  worthy  of 
special  attention,  such  as  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  aid-societies, 
prevalence  of  strikes,  co-operative  societies,  and  the  general  condition 
'Of  the  working  people  in  his  district.  That  portion  of  his  report  which 
•deals  with  emigration — to  the  United  States,  principally,  of  course — 
and  the  causes  thereof,  is  particularly  interesting. 
'  Female  labor  necessarily  occupies  a  large  share  of  the  report,  the 
manufactures  of  Barmen,  as  before  noted,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
^ring  them  specially  within  the  range  of  woman's  work.  The  average 
wages  paid  to  adult  women  workers  is  estimated  at  $2.18  per  week  of 
•69  hours,  viz,  from  7  to  i2,  and  from  1^  to  8  i>.  m.  daily.  Girls  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age  are  not  permitted  to  be  worked  over  6  hours  per  day; 
girls  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  8  hours  per  day.  All  over  16  years  of 
age  are  classed  as  adults. 

Consul  Schoenle,  after  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  working  women 
proper — factory,  mill,  house,  and  field  hands — draws  attention  to  the 
preparatory  schools  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  for  clerical  and 
bookkeeping  positions.  The  cities  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt  possess  schools  of  this  descrip- 
tion.  % 

WAGES  IN  BARMEN. 

The  following  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to,  and  the 
manner  of  living  of,  the  principal  workmen  in  and  around  Barmen: 

General  trades. — Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours:  Bricklayers 
and  masons,  $3.64;  hod-carriers  and  tenders,  $3.20;  plasterers, 
$3.45;  tenders,  $3.09;  plumbers,  $3.68;  carpenters,  $.'i.80;  gas- 
fitters,  $3.93;  bakers,  $3.81;  blacksmiths,  $3.93 ;  strikers,  $3.23  ; 
brickmakers  (84  hours),  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.80;  cabinet'-makers, 
$3.93 :  cigar-makers,  $4.02 ;  cooi>ers,  $  {.93 :  engravers,  $4.99 ;  hat- 
ters, $4.17 ;  horseshoers,  $4.04 ;  ji  welers,  $4.64 ;  laborers  and  por- 
ters, $3.40;  machinists,  $4.99;  harness-makers,  $3.69;  tailors  (72 
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lioars),  $4.29;  telegraph  operators  (revisers),  $6.50;  tinsmiths, 
$4.17;  barbers,  $4.17;  painters,  $4.54;  printers,  $5. 

Machine  sh^  and  iron  works. — Week  of  63  hoars:  Machinists, 
$5;  locksmith's,  $4.17;  blacksmiths,  $4.17 ;  turners,  $4.28;  planers, 
$3.81;  drillers,  $3.45;  machine  laborers,  $3.45;  model-makers,  $5; 
strikers,  $3.57. 

Printing  offices. — ^Pressman,  $4.74;  compositors,  $5;  apprentices, 
$1.17. 

Ag^-icuUural  wages. — ^Paid  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging : 
Farm  hands,  male,  $49.98;  farm  hands,  female,  $29.75;  house  serv- 
ants, $24.79. 

Food  prices  in  Barmen. — ^Per  pound :  Wheat  flour,  4  cents ;  but- 
ter, 33  cents;  beans,  4  cents ;  potatoes,  ^  cent;  cheese,  11,  17,  and 
26 cents;  sausage, 23 cents;  beef, 24 cents ;  veal,  15 cents;  mutton, 
17  cents ;  pork,  16^  cents;  bacon,  17  cents;  coffee  (green)  38  cents; 
roasted,  42  cents. 

HOW  A  BABSOfiN  WOBKUXaiCAN'S  FAMILY  LIVES. 

JfpreadvuUe  etUmate  of  the  expentetfar  the  BuhtiBtence  of  a  workingvian^B  family  ooMtaUng 
of7per§an9,  vig,  parents  and  fiffe  okildrem,  prepared  hy  Coneul  ScKoenie. 

Axiides.  Value. 

PoUtoeSy  56poandB |0  47 

Sanaage-fat 07 

Bread,  21  pounds  (brown) 45 

Apple-batter,  li  pounds 14 

Coal 14 

Lard  or  batter w 10 

Keroeene 10 

Common  saasage 12 

Bacon 12 

Meat 15 

Flotir 05 

Barley 04 

Beans 04   ' 

Peas 04 

VegeUbles 05 

Clothing 33 

Shoes 12 

Rent 42 

Vinegar 01 

Salad  oil 02 

Bapeeeedoil 07 

Tobacco 04 

Brandy,  &c 10 

Soap  and  nonsehold  ware 10 

Taxes 04 

Sick  fond  and  incidentals 10 

School  fees  and  ntensils 06 

Snndries 08 

Tstal  week's  expenses 3  57 
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BEBLIN. 

The  very  foil  returns  coDceraing  labor  statistics,  not  only  for  Berlin^ 
bnt  for  the  whole  Empire,  embraced  iu  GonsnlOeneral  Brewer's  report^ 
will  be  availed  of  further  on  in  the. summary  for  all  Germany.  Snch 
facts  only  an  are  pertinent  to  the  immediate  district  of  the  consulate- 
general  are  therefore  referred  to  here. 

WAGES  IN  BBBLIN. 

The  following  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  gen- 
eral trades  iu  Berlin  i)er  week  of  00  to  78  hours,  from  the  consul-gen- 
eral's report,  is  taken  from  recent  official  returns  published  by  the  city 
authorities: 

Stone  and  marble  trorArer«.^>Stone-cutter8,  $5.41 ;  marble-cutters 
t5.71 ;  marble-grinders,  $4.28;  laborers,  t3.8<). 

Crockery  ware. — Crockery- ware  molders,  tS.?! ;  model-joiners,  15; 
firenten,  $5.35;  coadinan,  $4.25;  laborers,  $3.92. 

Potters^  $5 ;  laborers,  $2.10. 

Porcelain  workers, — Turners,  $5.35;  painters,  $5.71;  bumeis 
$3.57;  grinders,  $3.57;  apprentices,  $1.42 

Eowndries  of  articles  of  art, — Molders,  $3.57;  workmen.  $2.61. 

Engine  works, — Mechanics,  $4.45;  blacksmiths,  $4.76;  joiners 
and  ninlders,  $4.53;  workmen,  $3.42. 

Bookbinders. — Journeymen,  $4.04;  girls,  $1.90;  gilders,  males, 
$4.76;  gilders,  females,  $2.14;  leather  workers,  $4.28. 

Sewing-machine  factories. — Locksmiths,  $5.47;  joiners,  $5.23; 
workman,  $4.28;  workwomen,  $3.33. 

Qeneral  trades. — Brass- founders,  $4.76;  brass-turners,  $4.28;  ap- 
prentices to  bniss-founders,  95  cents;  laborers  in  brass  foundries, 
$3.35;  copiiersraiths,  $4.28;  watchmakers,  $4.28;  weavers,  $3.21; 
warpers,  $4.28;  winders,  females,  $1.78;  ropemakers,  $3.57;  tan- 
ners, $4.64;  harness- makers,  $3.57;  upholsterers,  $4.76;  female 
upholsterers,  $2.38 ;  coopers,  $4.28 ;  tailors,  $2.85;  female  tailors, 
$1.42;  Indies'  cloak-makern,  $4.22;  female  chmk-makers,  $1.66; 
hatters,  $4.76;  female  hatters,  $2.38 :  shoemakers,  $2.85  and  $3.57; 
masons,  $3.99;  carpenters,  $4.21;  glaziers,  $4.28;  painters,  $4.28; 
type-founders,  $4.28. 

HOW  THE  WOEKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  BERLIN. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  working- 
men  of  Berlin  live,  were  made  up  by  the  coiisul-g**neral  from  personal 
interviews.  The  statement  covers,  first,  the  family  of  a  day  lal)orer  in 
a  coal-yard  ;  second,  the  family  of  a  stone  mason,  and,  third,  thefamUj 
of  a  bookbinder. 

A  laborer's  statement. 

How  old  are  you  ?    Forty-one  years. 

What  is  your  business?    Day  laborer  in  a  coal-yard. 

What  wages  do  you  receive  \  About  $123  a  year,  but  very  un- 
certain. 

Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f  My  wife  is  com- 
pelled to  do  all  sort«  of  work,  washing,  &c.,  and  my  eldest  daughter^ 
fifteen  years  old,  assists. 
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Will  you  explain,  in  detail,  the  naes  you  make  of  yoar  money  T 

Two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  in  the  conrt-yard  basement $77  11 

Clothing 23  80 

Footl 51  40 

Tax  for  city 3  57 

Fuel 10  71 

8choor-book8 3  80 

Doctor,  medicine 7  14 

Snndriea 8  56 

Total  for  the  year 186  09 

Saving  is  ont  of  the  qaestion.  We  live  mostly  on  potatoes  we 
raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrates  against  a  fee  of 
$2.14.  Meat  we  eat  only  foar  times  a  week,  baying  half  a  pound 
for  11  cents. 

A  mason's  statement. 

Has  a  wife  and  three  children  living  in  a  village  outside  of 
Berlin;  39  years  old;  works  in  Berlin  for  95  cents  per  day; 
works  from  six  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening ;  idle  over 
four  months  per  annum ;  can  hardly  support  his  family :  has  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes;  keeps  a  goat,  and  raises  a 
hog  for  meat;  own  annual  earnings  would  amount  to  about  $238. 

His  living  expenses  are: 

Rent,  his  oivD  sleepiug  place  in  Berlin $11  42 

Rent,  for  family  in  Tillage 12  85 

Clothing 29  76 

Food  for  self  in  Berlin  (8  months) 102  72 

Food  for  self  and  family  at  home 94  21 

Fnelandlight 7  14 

Income-tax  in  Berlin I  42 

School-tax 71 

Tobacco 9  28 

Sondries 28  65 

Aid  society 2  86 

ToUl  per  annum 301  00 

In  Berlin,  eat  same  as  other  mechanics ;  at  their  village  home, 
«at a  little  meat  about  three  times  a  week;  live  mostly  on  potatoes 
of  our  own  growth,  with  a  little  cofifee  or  milk  soup  with  rye  bread 
in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper.  Can  save  nothing. 
What  is  saved  in  summer  is  spent  in  winter.  If  sickness  comes  the 
family  have  meilicine  and  physician  gratis  through  the  workmen's 
aid  association. 

A  BOOKBINBEB'S  STATEMENT. 

Bookbinder,  with  wife  and  three  children ;  33  years  old ;  earns 
39  cents  a  day ;  cannot  support  his  family  thereon ;  deficiency  made 
up  by  letting  a  room.  Total  income  per  year  about  $370.  Ex- 
penses as  follows : 

Bent,  2  rooms  and  kitchen |92  S'^ 

Food  and  fuel 185  64 

Clothing 38  00 

Rent  tax 5  70 

Municipal  income  tax 1  90 

Mechanics  aid  society 9  00 

Tobacco 8  56 

Newspapers 4  28 

Beer,  amusements,  &c 25  00 

ToUl 370  90 

Unable  to  save  anything. 
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FOOD  PRIOES  IN  BERLIN. 

Wheat  floor,  4^  to  5^  centa  per  pound ;  cornmeal,  5^  to  6  cents  per 
pound ;  Garolina  rice,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  butter  30  to  38  centa 
per  pound ;  beef  17  to  20  cents  per  pound ;  mutton,  17  to  20  cents  per 
pound:  pork,  16  to  20  cents  per  pound;  ham,  25  to  30  cents  per  pound; 
lard,  18  cents  per  pound ;  veal,  22  to  25  cents  per  pound ;  wheat  bread, 
9  to  10  cents  per  pound ;  rye  (black),  5  to  7  cents ;  sugar,  8  to  15  cents 
per  pound;  cofiee,  27  to  40  cents  per  pound ;  teas,  70  to  130  cents  per 
pound ;  coal  per  ton,  $3.50  to  $5. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Beferring  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Berlin,  Oonsul-General  Brewer  says : 

My  own  experience  as  a  housekeeper  convinces  me  that  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  shape  of 
food,  are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  T^ew  York.  I  know  the  question 
is  often  asked  in  the  United  States.  ^  How  can  the  laboring  people 
in  Germany  live  if  they  receive  only  such  a  small  return  for  their 
labor)"  My  reply  is  simply,  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican laboring  classes.  They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  much  more  econom- 
ical in  their  expenditures  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  ev^ 
member  of  the  family  who  can  labor  must  do  so  in  order  to  assist 
in  caring  for  themselves  and  the  general  household.  The  laboriDg 
women  here  are  accustomed  to  perform  the  hardest  of  manual  la- 
bor, on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  about  the  mines,  &c.,  such  labor  b& 
would  only  be  performed  by  the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United 
States. 

BBEMEN. 

Consul  Wilson's  report  shows  that  in  most  respects  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes. in  his  district,  which  embraces  the  free  state  of 
Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  East  Friesland, 
and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  contains  over  one  million 
of  inhabitants,  is  superior  to  that  in  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the 
German  Empire,  Alsace-Lorraine  excepted. 

Beferring  to  wages  in  cities  and  country,  the  consul  says  that  in  gen- 
eral the  rates  paid  in  the  former  are  greater  than  those  paid  in  the  lat- 
ter, although  the  laborers  in  the  country  have  many  advantages  not 
possessed  by  those  in  the  cities,  such  as  cottages  rent  free  and  gardens, 
and  often  pasturage  for  a  cow  or  a  sheep.  Thus,  although  the  city  laborer 
gets  the  higher  wages,  the  condition  of  the  country  laborer  is  the  bet- 
ter of  the  two. 

The  following  extract  from  Gonsul  Wilson's  report  shows  how  the 
better  class  of  mechanics  live  in  Bremen : 

A  workman  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $5.20  will  pay 
about  $45  ayear  for  house  rent.  Outside  of  the  city,  in  the  surround- 
ing villages,  a  mile  or  two  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year. 
His  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of  his 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as  he 
goes  to  work  at  6  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8,  and  an 
hour  for  dinner  at  1.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  dinner,  which 
consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  and  a  slice  of 
bacon  or  meat.    He  stops  work  at  6,  and  has  his  supper,  which  coo- 
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sists  of  rye  bread,  bntter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  aud  tea  at 
home.  On  Sanday  there  is  meat  for  the  whole  family.  He  has  his. 
SoDday  sait,  which  costs  him  $10,  and  which  must  last  him  four  or 
five  years.  He  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  which  he 
pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws,  when  sick^ 
$2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  His  heirs, 
are  entitled  to  $35  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per 
ceot.  on  the  house,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
come, which  entitles  the  payer  to  full  political  rights. 

Tbe  following  extract  from  the  consul's  report  concerning  the  habits  of* 
the  working  class  shows  that  the  working  i)eople  of  the  Bremen  district 
may  be  set  down  as  retaining  and  possessing  the  best  characteristics  of 
tbe  German  laborer : 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be- 
good.  As  a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,, 
always  eager  to  lay  something  by  for  age  or  sickness.  In  this  the 
fathers  are  admirably  assisted  by  the  mothers,  who  preside  at  their 
homes  or  work  in  the  fields  with  their  husbands.  The  wife  usually 
has  charge  of  the  cash-box,  and  endeavors  to  make  her  home  as. 
pleasant  as  possible  for  her  husband  and  children. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  female  laborers  in  his  district,  the- 
coDsal  says  that  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  in  factories, 
mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  circle  is  such  that  home  life  and  home 
inflaeDce,  such  as  exist  in  the  United  States,  are  almost  unknown. 
Home,  with  this  class,  is  merely  a  place  to  sleep.  As  before  noted,  the 
general  condition  of  the  laboring  class  of  the  Bremen  district  is  far  above  • 
tbe  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  yet,  with  aU 
tbis  advantage,  the  workingman  can  only  support  his  family  by  the- 
most  rigid  economy  on  the  part  of  every  member  thereof. 

Tbe  folk)wing  statement  will  show  the  average  wages  paid  in  Bre- 
men, according  to  Consul  Wilson's  returns : 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  Bremen  per  week- 
of  sixty  hours. — Bricklayers,  $4.75 ;  masons,  $5 ;  tenders,  t3.65 ; 
plasterers,  $4.50 ;  tenders,  $3.61 ;  slaters,  $4.35 ;  plumbers,  $4.57 ;. 
assiHtants,  $3.20;  carpenters,  $5;  gas-fitters,  $4.11;  bakers,  $3.55; 
blacksmiths,  $4.28;  strikers,  $3.57;  bookbinders,  $5.15;  brick- 
makers,  $4.75;  brewers,  $4.61;  butchers,  $3.61;  brass  founders, 
$4.28;  cabinet-makers,  $3130;  confectioners^  $3.43;  cigarmakers, ' 
$4.19;  coopers,  $4.28;  cutters,  $3.91;  distillers,  $2.86;  draymen 
and  teamsters,  $3.17  ;  drivers  of  cabs,  carriages,  &c.,  $2.46 ;  drivers, 
on  street  railways,  $3.10;  dyers,  $3.53;  hatters,  $1.35,;  horse- 
6hoer8,$3;  jewelers,  $4.67;  millwrights,  $3.57;  potters,  $4.28; 
printers,  $5 ;  tailors,  $3.95. 

Average  weekly  wages  paid  the  glass  workers  in  glass  works  in  Ober- 
kirehner,  near  Bremen,  per  week  of  sixty-five  hours. — Blowers,  $5.41;, 
shearers,  $6 ;  mixers,  $3.57 ;  carriers,  $1.43 ;  laborers,  $2.14 ;  bas- 
ket makers,  $2.14. 

Stitre  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores^  per  year. — Salesmen,  $357  f 
saleswomen,  $286;  cutters,  $428;  assistant  cutters,  $238 ;  cashiers, 
$261 ;  apprentices,  $30 ;  book-keepers,  $238.  Eetall  houses  keep 
open  from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  allowing  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half 
an  hour  for  supper. 
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Hotisehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities^  per  year, — Head  butler,  $357 ; 
assiBtauC,  1 150 ;  coachmau,  first  cla8)«,  $83 ;  Becoud  class,  $G0 ;  first- 
class  cook,  $357;  second-class,  $IGG;  stableman,  $50.50;  stable- 
boy,  $23;  houses  servant,  $35.70 ;  female  hou8ekeei>er,  $05.20 ;  as- 
Bistaut,  $50.50;  governess,  $83.30;  chambermaid,  $50.50;  wash- 
maid,  $23.80 ;  servant  girl,  $23.80. 

Printing  offices  in  Berlin^per  week  of  sixty  hours. — Foreman,  $8.50; 
compositor,  $5;  pressman,  $5;  proof-reader,  $5;  engineers,  $6; 
wood  engraver,  $G;  stereotyper,  $6;  press  girl,  $2;  apprentice, 
•$1 ;  laborer,  $3.81. 


DRESDEN. 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  of  Consnl  Mason  from  his  post,  his 
report  on  the  trade  conditions  of  his  district  was  received  too  late  for 
any  extended  review  herein.  As  the  wages  in  Dresden,  however,  differ 
ver3'  little  from  those  ruling  in  other  ]K>rtions  of  Saxony,  the  fignres 
given  under  Leipsic  and  Annaberg  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate  for 
Dresden. 

There  are  some  features  in  that  portion  of  Consul  Mason's  report  re- 
lating to  female  labor  which  m<ay  be  of  interest  to  American  readers, 
as  presenting  a  picture  graphically  illustrating  one  phase  of  life  in  Con- 
tinental Europe. 

WOMEN  AND  DOG  TEAMS. 

The  consul  says: 

An  important  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inqnired  of  in 
the  circular,  viz,  the  labor  of  doffS.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that 
women  and  dogs,  harnessed  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the 
railroads  and  all  other  modes  of  conveyance  of  gomls  united. 
Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen  every  day  on  all  the  roads 
leading  to  and  from  Dresden,^ each  having  a  dog  for  the  ^^near 
liorse"  harnessed,  while  the  '^off  horse"  is  a  woman,  with  her  left 
hand  grasping  the  wagon-tongue  to  give  it  direction,  and  the  right 
hand  passed  through  a  loop  in  a  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  axle, 
binding  her  shoulder ;  thus  harnessed,  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
together,  pulling  miraculous  loads  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

»  The  vitality  and  indomitable  endurance  of  the  German  race  are  most 
forcibly  illustrated  by  these  women  workers,  who,  adds  Mr.  Mason, 
^^are  the  decendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  soldiers  who  fought 
under  Arminius,  and  baffled,  captured,  and  destroyed  the  Konian  legions 
in  the  forests  of  Germany,  and  are  themselves  the  mothers  of  the  men 
who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from  the  fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz, 
xuid  Sedan." 


DUSSELDORP. 

Consul  Wamer  complains  that  he  encountered  much  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing the  necessary  statistics  to  complete  his  report,  owing  to  the  unwiUr 
ingness  of  many  of  the  manufacturers  in  his  district  to  supply  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  wages  paid,  the  condition  of  workingmen,  &c.  Never- 
theless, enough  of  enlightened  manufacturers  and  statisticians  ve- 
Bpouded  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  very  valuable  report 
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From  the  oodsoPs  iDvestigatioDs  it  would  seem  that  the  working  class 
of  Dnsseldorf  have  retained  very  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  forefathers.  He  reports  that  the  working  classes  are  content  witii 
the  present  wages;  that  work  has  increased  somewhat  during  the  last 
few  yearsy  and  that  although  wages  may  not  have  increased  proportion- 
fttely,  no  one  need  be  idle.  Piecework  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  employer  and  employed,  the  latter,  it  is  said,  earning  mcH^e 
thereby,  being  actuated  to  greater  effort  by  increased  pay  for  increased 
labor.  The  feeling  between  employer  and  workmen  is  reported  as  good, 
and  strikes  are  consequently  rare.  It  would  seem  that  the  Dusseldorf 
workingman  places  himself  altogether  in  the  hands  of  his  employer, 
and  asually  submits  to  a  reduction  of  wages  without  protest  whenever 
the  employer  assures  him  of  the  necessity  for  such  reduction  in  order 
to  meet  exigencies,  local  or  foreign.  It  is  said  by  the  consul  that  in 
retam  for  this  the  msyority  of  Dusseldorf  employers  show  a  paternal  re- 
gard for  their  artisans. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trade  in  Dusseldorf  average,  per  week 
of  60  hours,  about  the  same  as  those  paid  in  Bremen.  The  average 
wages  paid  in  the  manufactories  throughout  the  disti-ict  is  estimated 
at  from  52  cents  to  60  cents  per  day. 

The  manner  of  living  which  prevails  among  the  workingmen  of  Dus- 
seldorf can  be  appreciated  from  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly 
expenses  of  a  first-class  artisan  with  a  family  of  four  members : 

"Bent,  $47.60;  food  and  fuel,  $142.80;  clothing,  $35.70;  kranken 
easse  (savings  fund),  $3.57;  taxes,  $4.28;  incidental  expenses, 
$14.28;  schools,  $4.76;  total,  $251.56." 

The  working  classes  of  Dusseldorf,  says  the  consul,  very  seldom  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  meat  in  any  abundance,  their  food  consisting  principally 
of  bread,  vegetables  and  coffee. 

A  computation  of  very  great  interest,  made  by  Mr.  Bueck,  an  econom- 
ical writer  and  secretaiy  of  the  Industrial  Association  for  guarding  the 
common  interest  of  the  industries  of  the  Ehineland  and  Westphalia,  is 
commonicated  by  the  consul.  This  statement  shows  the  wages  earned 
doring  the  year  1883  by  the  workmen  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32 
mines,  21  textile  factories,  5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  re- 
fineries, and  20  miscellaneous  industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  above  mentioned  there  were  64,769  em- 
ployes, of  whom  3,496  were  boys  and  360  were  women.  The  yearly 
eaniings  of  these  employes  were  as  follows: 

1,319  earned  from $142  80  to  $166  60 

7,910eamedfrom 166  60  190  40 

4,041  earned  from 190  40  214  20 

42,049  earned  from 214  20  238  00 

5,265  earned  from 238  00  26180 

2, 747  earned  from 28180  285  60 

1,438  earned  upwards  of 285  60 

If  we  take  the  42,049  persons  grouped  in  the  above  list  as  fair  repre- 
raitatives  ct  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of 
the  districts  of  the  Bhineland  and  Westphalia,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
eadi  earn  from  $4*10  to  $4.60  per  week. 

Of  the  122,000  persons  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  working  in 
the  85  other  manufacturing  industries  already  recited,  only  12,677  are 
set  down  as  earning  from  $4.10  to  $4.60  per  week,  the  others  running 
all  the  way  from  $1.40  to  $4;  the  general  average  being  about  $2.40; 
woman  descending  even  below  $1  per  week. 
92. 
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CREFELD. 

Orefeld  being  the  chief  center  of  the  textile  industry  of  Crermany, 
much  of  which  is  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  artisans,  on  hand- 
looms,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  contest  of  hand  labor  against 
the  power-loom. 

According  to  the  consul's  return  there  are  about  66,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  industry  of  Crefeld,  of  whom  60,000  are  weavers, 
a  small  proportion  of  whom  reside  in  the  town.  It  is  estimated  that  90 
per  cent,  of  the  fine  silk,  half-silk,  velvet,  and  plush  goods  manufact- 
ured in  the  district  is  still  made  on  hand-looms  in  the  homes  of  the 
weavers.  This  is  called  "house  industry,"  and  its  continued  existence 
is  threatened  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  power-looms,  and,  of  course, 
factory  centralization.  Although  the  hand-weavers  of  Crefeld  are  only 
enabled  to  maintain  existence  by  long  hours  and  unremitting  toil,  they 
will  fight  for  their  "house  industry"  to  the  bitter  end,  the  decrease  of 
wages  and  its  attendant  poverty  consequent  upon  the  encroachment  of 
the  factory  system  making  the  fight  all  the  more  bitter. 

Consul  Potter's  description  of  the  weavers'  home  life,  their  cottages 
and  their  villages,  pictures  a  condition  of  social  life  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearing— a  picture  which,  perhaps,  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  such 
primitive  simplicity  as  in  his  district.  Here  we  see  German  artisan  life 
in  all  its  rustic  purity — the  patient  and  intelligent  husband,  aided  by  the 
equally  patient  and  industrious  wife,  inured  to  a  life  of  toil,  each  house- 
hold the  center  of  its  little  branch  of  industry,  and  endowed  with  the 
virtues  of  home. 

Whoever  follows  the  consul  into  the  villages  of  the  Crefeld  weav- 
ers and  witnesses  the  poverty,  only  kept  at  bay  by  unremitting  toil  such 
as  the  indomitable  German  artisan  will  endure  year  in  and  year  out, 
will  be  impressed  with  the  beliif  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  and  that  factory  life,  even  with  its  associate  tendencies,  would 
be  an  improvement  on  the  cottage  industry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  more  than  one  or  two  examples  from 
the  consul's  report  of  how  the  Crefeld  weavers  live. 

"An  intelligent  young  silk  weaver  of  Crefeld,  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  who  has  worked  at  the  trade  since  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  an  expert  in  his  business  and  consequently  having  a  choice  of 
work,  informed  the  consul  that  by  working  from  13  to  15  hours 
per  day  at  his  loom  he  could  earn  $3.37  per  week.  Very  few  weav- 
ers, he  said,  could  earn  this  wage,  8  to  10  marks — about  $2 — per 
week  being  the  average  wages  earned  by  the  weavers  of  Crefeld. 
Being  a  single  man,  he  was  able  to  get  along  on  his  wages. 

u  H W ,  a  weaver  in  St.  Huberte,  near  Crefeld,  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  one  assist- 
ant; a  velvet  weaver;  three  looms;  one  for  himself,  one  for  his 
wife,  and  one  for  his  assistant.  Looms  set  up  in  one  room,  15  by 
12.  This  is  also  the  living-room,  where  they  cook,  take  meals,  and 
do  the  household  work.  The  united  earnings  of  husband  and  wife 
amount  to  $3.80  per  week ;  one-third  of  assistant's  wages  also  goes 
to  the  family.  This  gives  a  total  yearly  income  of  $226.81  for  the 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children.  Has  worked  at  his  trade  24 
years.  Works  all  the  time,  but  can  save  nothing.  Hours  of  labor, 
from  4  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  summer ;  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  winter." 

On  a  weekly  wage  rate  of  $3.80  for  five  in  family  the  food  consists  of 
bread  and  coffee,  and  sometimes  butter,  at  7  a.  m. ;  coffee  or  beer,  and 
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bread  at  10 ;  soup,  vegetables,  and  sonu- times  bacon,  at  noon ;  bread  and 
coffee  at  4  p.  ni.,  and  potatoes  only  at  8  p.  m.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  daily  diet,  except  in  dnll  times,  of  the  50,000  Crefeld  weavers  and 
their  families. 

In  reganl  to  saving  up  for  old  age,  tliis  velvet  weaver,  a  most  intelli- 
gent man,  said  he  could  not  save  anything.  *'  Old  age !"  exclaims  the 
weaver ;  "  there  is  no  use  in  bothering  ourselves  about  it,  for  very  few 
weavers  reach  old  age.'' 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  au  interview  with  a  laborer  who 
works  on  the  Government  highway  near  Crefeld : 

"  Wages,  $8.68  per  month,  without  supplies  of  any  kind ;  hours 
of  labor,  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  dinner.  Self  and 
wife,  family  having  grown  up  and  left  him.  Thinks  his  lot  repre- 
sents the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  class  of  G^ermany. 
Coffee  and  bUck  bread  for  breakfast;  vegetables  and  soup  for  din- 
ner; buttermilk  and  potatoes  for  supper." 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  Mr.  Potter's  interviews,  in  detail,  with 
the  many  representative  workers  in  his  district,  from  which  the  fore- 
going extracts  are  taken;  also  to  that  portion  of  his  report  which  deals 
with  the  homes  of  the  weavers,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Essen,  the 
Prossian  elementary  school  system,  &c. 

MAYENCB. 

Consul  Smith's  report  embraces  a  large  amount  of  analytical  statis- 
tics, and,  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  him  in  his  research  for 
matter  for  its  composition,  bears  ample  testimony  to  his  zeal  and  fidelity. 

3(r.  Smith,  after  full  and  earnest  investigation,  estimates  the  aver- 
age weekly  wages  in  Mayence  as  follows:  Common  day-laborers,  $2.50; 
mechanics  and  skilled  workmen,  $4.25.  The  wages  earned,  adds  the 
eonsal,  according  to  American  ideas,  are  exceedingly  small,  and  barely 
suffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet. 

HOUSE   INDUSTRY  IN  HESSE. 

The  foregoing  wages  apply  to  the  cities  of  his  district;  in  the  country 
very  different  conditions  prevail. 

In  the  mountainous  portions  of  Hesse,  says  the  consul,  the  people 
are  employed  in  '*  house  industry,"  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as 
nails  for  shoes,  and  locks,  diaper  pins,  hairpins,  and  other  wire  goods, 
fillet  work,  wooden  ware,  t^ys,  &c.  The  whole  family  participates  in 
the  "  house  industry,"  whatever  that  may  happen  to  be.  Yet  this  united 
lab<»*  yields  them  a  bare  subsistence.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12 
cents  per  thousand  nails  turned  out.  Working  from  5  in  the  morn- 
ing to  8  at  night,  with  his  wife  and  children  to  assist  him,  a  man  can 
make  20  to  28  cents  per  day.  Large  needles  are  paid  for  at  a  higher 
rate;  yet  a  man  laboring  13  hours  per  day  can  hardly  earn  more  than 
28  eents.  At  fillet  work  a  prjEUsticed  woman,  working  13  hours  a  day, 
can  seldom  earn  more  than  15  cents. 

Sewing  enameled  pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive, 
for  each  100  pearls  sewed  on,  1  cent.  Praeticed  hands,  working  14  hours 
a  day,  can  earn  15  cents  sewing  on  these  pearls. 

A  good  workman  will  turn  off  in  14  hours  5  dozen  wooden  spoons, 
for  which  he  is  paid  4J  cents  per  dozen:  22J  cents  for  14  hours'  labor. 
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Oat  of  this  htt  has  to  sapply  the  wood  fh>in  which  the  spoons  are 
made.  His  net  eaniiDgs  are,  therefore,  aboat  IG^  cents  per  day. 
This  he  can  ran  ap  to  23,  and  even  28  cents,  when  he  has  the  assist- 
ance of  wife  and  children.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  in  this  district 
ran  from  11^  cents  np  to  47  cents  per  day,  the  latter  being  earned  by 
the  best  workmen  for  the  finest  kind  of  work. 

Of  farm  labor,  writes  the  consul,  there  are  different  kinds,  from 
those  engaged  to  do  such  menial  work  as  attending  to  horses,  who 
receive  from  $45  to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging— which 
latter  means  living  in  the  stables  with  the  cows  and  horses — to  the  per- 
manent day  laborer,  who  is  paid  27  cents  per  day,  and  is  given  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  ground  to  plant  with  potatoes,  with  occasional  advantages. 
The  temporarily  employed  laborer  gets  33  cents  per  day,  and  during  har- 
vest times  as  much  as  50  and  even  75  cents.  Women  engaged  upon  the 
lighter  kinds  of  field  labor  receive  20  cents  per  day  without  board. 

In  writing  of  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes,  the  consul 
says  that  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married,  live  in  a  very 
ordinary  manner,  subsisting  in  the  main  upon  potatoes,  rye  bread,  com- 
mon sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee. 

HOW  A  WOBKINGMAN  LIVES  IN  MATEMOE. 

The  consul  visited  a  workingman  in  Mayence  representing  the  com- 
mon laboring  class.  He  lives  in  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he  pays 
$26.64  rent  per  year.  The  house  is  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow 
street,  whose  stairway  is  so  crooked  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with 
difficulty.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  all  live  in  the  two 
rooms.  He  earns  about  50  cents  per  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds  a  little 
by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  The  total  yearly  ex- 
penses of  this  family  are  given  as  follows :  Clothing  for  the  workman  : 
1  pair  of  pantaloons,  $2.38;  2  shirts,  $1.42;  3  blouses,  $2.13;  shoes, 
$5.71;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14 ;  vest,  59  cents ;  hat,  95  cents; 
total  clothing  for  himself,  $16.64.  Clothing  for  his  wife,  $19;  and  for 
his  children,  $8.  Total  clothing  for  family  per  year,  $43.74.  Necessa- 
ries of  life :  Fuel,  $13.11 ;  taxes,  $4.09 ;  dinner  for  family,  which  con- 
sists of  soup,  flesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  greens,  20  cents  per  dinner, 
or  $73  per  year ;  rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  2  glasses  per  day,  $15.65 ;  sundry 
expenditures,  $12.75.  This  makes  a  total  expenditure  of  $189.13,  or 
about  $22  per  year  more  than  he  could  earn  working  every  day  in  the 
year,  Sundays  excepted.  It  will  be  noted  that  breakfast  and  supper 
were  not  estimated.  The  money  for  these  and  the  foregoing  balance 
must  be  provided  for  by  the  wife,  which  is  almost  impossible,  or  the  list 
of  expenses  must  be  considerably  cut  down.  The  unfinished  statement 
shows  that  the  workman  himself  did  not  have  any  distinct  idea  of  how 
he  made  ends  meet. 

In  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Smith  rep- 
resents them  as  being  somewhat  slower  in  their  movements  and  man- 
ner of  laboring  than  American  workingmen,  and  not  quite  so  self-reli- 
ant, but  persevering  and  painstaking.  In  Germany  less  is  expected  of 
the  workingman ;  less  is  paid  for  and  consequently  less  is  rendered. 
Conditions  there  also  are  more  fixed  and  the  demand  for  promptness  of 
execution  not  so  imperative. 

In  regard  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  a  large  portion  of  Hesse,  Con- 
sul Smith  describes  them  as  better  off  and  more  contented  than  the  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities.  The  farms  are  small  and  mainly 
tilled  by  the  proprietors.    In  the  Odenwald  district,  however,  the  ag- 
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lieoltiirists  and  lalxMrers  are  anything  but  prcmperous,  while  in  the 
Spessart  district  the  people  are  very  poorly  off,  living  in  uncomfortable 
and  overcrowded  honses. 

In  regard  to  the  feeling  between  employers  and  employes,  the  consul 
reports  his  interviews  with  responsible  and  representative  persons. 
Upon  questioning  a  gentleman  of  position  in  a  very  large  establishment 
on  this  pointy  he  answered,  ^^  Jnat  say  that  employers  and  employes 
are  desperate  enemies." 

Another  manufactorer  said,  ^^  Employers  and  employes  treat  one 
another  as  beings  of  a  different  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of  cordial 
feeling  between  employers  and  employes  in  GfWmany  is  the  bane  of  all 
indastry  in  the  Empire." 

Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Smith  submits  some  reflections  which 
are  eqoally  applicable  to  the  question  of  the  employer  or  the  employed, 
whose  true  interests  are  identical,  in  the  United  States  and  Germany : 

**The  trouble  in  Germany  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  that  men  are  not 
just  to  one  another.  The  employer  seems  to  look  upon  his  employ^ 
as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  which  as  much  as  possible  for  as 
little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  employ^ 
looks  upon  his  employer  as  an  oppressor  and  extorter,  to  whom  as 
Uttle  as  i>o8sible  is  to  be  rendered,  instead  of  each  cordially  respect 
ing  the  other  and  working  for  each  other's  welfare." 

FEMALE  LABOB   IN  HESSE-DABMSTADT. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  the  consul,  from  official  sources, 
BhowB  the  number  oi  females  who  work  for  wages,  and  their  several 
oocapations,  throughout  Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882: 

In  agricnltiiral  porsaits 41,421 

InfoTMCry,  hunting,  and  fishing 11 

In  mines,  fnmaoes,  and  salt-pits 8 

Inqnarr^ng,  earthenware  and  glass  works 96 

In  maohme  sliops 36 

In  chemical  establishments 210 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  Ao 159 

In  textile  industries 1,405 

In  paper  and  leather  industries 1,887 

In  wood-earring  and  making  articles  of  wood 312 

In  tobacco  factories 2,473 

In  bakeries  and  confectioneries • 135 

In  preparing  foods  and  drinks 262 

In  making  and  cleaning  clothes— seamstresses  (6, 820),  washer- 
women, and  ironers  (2,574),  Ac 10,766 

Bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  roofers,  &o 85 

Fhotographers 11 

Printers  in  stone,  metal,  and  colors 104 

Cotters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  tyi>es 41 

Trading  in  goods  and  products 3,135 

Peddlers 500 

Post  and  telegraph  offloes 9 

Railroad  employ^ 29 

Messengers,  porters,  guides,  ike 88 

Undertakers 18 

Upon  ships 14 

Drayage 29 

Household  servants  sot  dwi^lling  with  their  employers 1, 552 

In  labor  of  a  chaneeable  character 1, 530 

In  chorohes  and  other  religions  establishments 344 

In  libraries,  art  galleries^  aai  as  teachers 913 

SicknuTses 1,069 

Authors,  writeriL  correspondents,  &• 7 

In  musical  and  tneaferioal  pursuits 120 

Grand  total 68.478 
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TUe  total  popalation  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  is  given  as  936,340.  The 
foregoiug  table  is  instructive  a«  showing  the  many  employments — 
considered  unwomanly  in  the  United  States — engaged  in  by  the  women 
of  Germany  because  of  the  labor  conditions  of  that  country. 

The  wages  earned  by  female  workers  in  the  Mayence  district  run 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  below  male  wages.  Those  employed  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  earn  usually  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  day, 
the  average  wages  being  about  30  cents  per  day.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  the  same  for  females  as  for  males.  The  employment  of  women  in 
factories  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
their  moral  and  physical  character. 

The  laws  governing  the  employment  of  working  women  in  factories, 
foundries,  and  mills,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  prohibit  their  em- 
ployment at  very  heavy  and  unwomanly  labor,  are  highly  praised  by 
the  consul. 


SAXONY. 

Mr.  Dn  Bois,  Consul  in  Leipsic,  the  '^City  of  Books,"  furnishes  some 
interesting  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony. 

Although  he  reports  considerable  improvement  in  the  workman's 
condition,  with  a  slight  increase  in  wages  since  1878,  the  date  of  the 
last  report  on  the  "Condition  of  Labor  in  Europe,"  still  this  improved 
condition  affords  the  laborer  only  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages 
of  the  workman  in  Germany  must  be  supplemented  by  the  earnings 
of  the  wife  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Here  are  the  weekly  expenses  of  a  tanner,  a  married  man,  who  earned 
the  rather  high  wages  of  $4.04  per  week.  He  is  represented  as  being  a 
hale  and  good-natured  man,  who  looks  on  the  sunny  side  of  life:  House 
rent,  88  cents ;  clothing,  70  cents ;  coffee,  16  cents ;  potatoes,  46  cents ; 
cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer,  35  cents ;  black-bread,  34 
cents;  meat,  twice  a  week,  30  cents;  fuel,24;  light,8cents;  total,  $4.33; 
this  being  29  cents  more  than  he  earned.  He  said  that  sometimes  his 
wife  earned  something.  When  she  failed  to  earn  anything  he  had  to 
strike  out  the  meat,  butter,  &c.,  and  rely  upon  black-bread,  fat,  and 
potatoes.  The  quantities  of  meat,  cheese,  and  coffee,  at  best,  were 
scanty,  not  more  than  half  a  pound  each  of  coffee  and  cheese  per  week, 
and  about  2  pounds  of  meat. 

Of  female  labor  in  Saxony,  the  consul  says : 

<*  Woman  is  poorly  paid,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  housed.  Her  star 
is  an  unlucky  one.  Her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better ;  for  she  is 
good-natured,  economical,  industrious  and  willing.  From  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  nutil  7  in  tlie  evening  she  works  at  the  loom  for  the 
sum  of  $1.68  per  week  of  66  hours,  which  is  28  cents  per  day.  This 
necessarily  means  poor  food,  poor  clothing,  and  a  hopeless  life  of 
toil.'' 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  faetories  and  general  industries, 
according  to  Mr.  Du  Bois's  investigations,  depresses  the  average  price 
of  labor;  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Saxony  relies  upon  cheap  female 
labor  for  its  ability  to  compete  with  foreign  nations  in  manufactures. 

Another  interesting  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  Saxony  is  that 
from  Consul  Bullock,  of  Annaberg.  This  officer  also  bears  tenti- 
mony  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  his 
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district  since  1878,  but  notwithstanding  this  improvement,  says  "the 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  the  American  and  Saxon  artisan 
remains  so  great  that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury 
what  the  former  considers  a  necessity." 


SILESIA. 

An  extended  report,  covering  every  phase  of  the  labor  question  as  set 

forth  in  tbe  Department  circular,  comes  from  Mr.  Dithmar,  Consul  in 

Breslau,  for  tbe  province  of  Silesia,  Southeast  Prussia.    Consul  Dithmar 

reports  that  labor  is  generally  paid  less  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other 

IK)rtion  of  the  German  Empire,  the  average  wages  of  unskilled  labor 

for  Silesia  being  estimated  at  $1.48  per  week,  against  $2.19  for  Prussia 

and  $2.40  for  the  Empire.    Living  is,  however,  cheaper  in  Silesia  than 

ill  other  portions  of  the  Empire.    In  consequence  of  the  low  wages  and 

lack  of  employment  a  large  migration  of  artisans  and  female  field-hands 

from  Silesia  to  Esist  Prussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  &c.,  takes  place  every 

spring.    The  women  work  in  the  fields  of  Saxony  during  six  or  seven 

months  in  each  year,  receiving  about  36  cents  per  day,  and  return  to 

their  homes  at  the  commencement  of  winter  with  their  saved  earnings. 

According  to  Mr.  Dithmar's  returns,  agricultural  laborers  hired  by 
tbe  year  are  paid  daily  wages  as  follows :  Male  laborers,  10  to  18  cents; 
female  laborers,  7  J  to  12  cents.  In  addition  thereto  food  is  supplied  to 
the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  annum.  This  would  give  a  total  income  per 
annum,  food  and  wages  combined,  counting  every  work  day  in  the  year, 
of  from  $53.30  to  $78.34  for  male  laborers,  and  of  $45.43  to  $59.56  for 
female  laborers.  These  field  wages,  remarks  the  consul,  are  60  per  cent, 
higher  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Dithmar's  investigations  among  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  his 
district  shows  a  worse  condition  of  affairs  even  than  that  which  marks 
the  "house-industry"  of  Crefeld.  The  home  weaver,  says  the  consul, 
who  works  steadily  for  at  least  eleven  hours,  assisted  by  one  of  his 
children  as  spooler,  earns  about  $1.43  per  week.  There  are  many 
households,  however,  where  the  money  earnings  do  not  average  more 
than  45  cents  i)er  week  the  year  round,  ''  I  was  once  able,"  said  a  weaver 
to  the  consul  in  the  heart  of  the  weaving  district,  "to  earn  8  marks 
($1.90)  a  week,  but  now  my  earnings  never  exceed  72  cents  per  week." 
The  number  of  ])er8on8  employed  in  furnaces,  factories,  and  mines 

(coal  mines  not  included)  in  Silesia  is  estimated  at  nearly  75,000  males 

and  36,000  females,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  latter  being  married. 

These  work,  on  an  average,  eleven  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  ten  in 

winter. 


THURINGIA. 

The  district  of  Thuringia  falls  under  the  consulate  at  Sonneberg;  sit- 
uated in  Central  Germany,  and  embracing  ail  the  various  industries  by 
which  labor  obtains  employment,  it  is  perhaps  second  to  no  other  district 
a^  illustrative  of  the  habits,  conditions,  and  i*emuueration  of  labor  in 
Germany.    Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  this  district  are  required 
for  comparative  purposes,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  Empire  in  miniature. 
In  the  general  trades  Mr.  Mosher,  the  consul,  reports  that  the  wages 
per  week  of  66  hours  in  the  city  of  Sonneberg  and  vicinity  range  fi^m 
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$3  to  $4,  a  few  tradesmen,  Buch  as  jewelers,  lithographers,  and  masons 
averaging  more  than  this  maximum,  and  many  others  less,  such  as 
bakers,  butchers,  confectioners,  coopers,  tailors,  tinsmiths,  weavers,  &c., 
who  receive  only  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  week. 

In  the  factories  and  mills  of  Thuringia  more  than  one-half  the  opera- 
tives are  females,  and  their  wages  average  from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
than  the  wages  of  the  male  operatives.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  are  from  66  to  72  per  week — the  first  in  the  cotton  mills 
and  the  last  in  the  woolen  mills.  In  woolen  mills  the  following  wages 
are  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  :  Female  wool-sorters,  $1.15;  washers, 
$2.28;  carders,  $1.95;  commou  hands,  $1.60;  spinners,  $2.80 ;  dress- 
ers, $3.48 ;  watchmen,  $1.60 ;  day  laborers,  $2. 

In  the  cotton  mills  the  following  wages  are  paid  per  week  of  66 
hours :  Pickers,  $2.08 ;  oilers,  $2.30 ;  grinders,  $2.50 ;  roving  hands, 
$1.50;  speeder  girls,  $2.13 ;  fliers,  $1.98 ;  do£fers,  $1.66 ;  mule  spinners, 
$3.40;  weavers,  plain,  $2.34;  weavers,  fancy,  $2.84;  fancy  dyers,  $3.90; 
plain  dyers,  $3 ;  cloth-room  hands,  $2.84 ;  spoolers,  $2.23. 

Foundry  and  machine  shops,  per  week  of  66  hours,  the  wages  earned 
run  from  $2.20  for  laborers  up  to  $3.40  and  $3.75,  the  highest  to  casters 
and  engineers. 

Glass- works,  per  week  of  60  hours,  from  $1.80  to  $3.90.  While  there 
are  several  important  glass-works  in  Thuringia,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  at  home,  nearly  every  family  in  certain  districts  hav- 
ing its  blast-pipe  and  other  appliances.  The  glass  workers,  although 
better  paid  than  any  other  artisans,  are  very  poor  and  live  in  the  most 
frugal  manner. 

Iron  and  coal  mines,  per  week  of  60  hours :  Miners,  $2.95 ;  day  labor- 
ers in  mines,  $2.90 ;  day  laborers  on  surface,  $2.30.  Miners  on  contract 
work  earn  $3.10. 

Printing  offices,  per  week  of  66  hours :  Editors,  $6.71 ;  publishers, 
$4.28;  proof-readers,  $5.23;  compositors,  $3.96;  job  printers,  $3.98; 
apprentices,  $1.42. 

Food  prices,  according  to  the  consul,  are  about  the  same  as  they  were 
in  1878. 

Toy-making  is  the  principal  industry  of  Sonneberg;  its  toy  trade  was 
formerly  widespread,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  tariffs  since 
1879,  of  several  countries,  the  trade  is  now  almost  restricted  to  England 
and  to  the  United  States.  The  loss  in  the  toy  trade  with  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy  and  Sweden,  for  the  foregoing  reason,  is  estimated  in  Sonne- 
berg at  $1,190,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mosher  describes  the  habits  of  the  workingmeu  as  plodding. 
They  are  honest  and  industrious  and  peaceably  disposed,  but  not  thrifty. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  one  of  <^  organized  neu- 
trality." In  all  cases  of  strikes  in  Thuringia  the  victory  ultimately 
has  been  on  the  side  of  capital;  hence  intelligent  and  organized  labor 
does  not  often  resort  to  strikes  as  a  remedy  for  real  or  fancieid  grievances. 

The  consul's  report  on  co-operative  societies,  which  play  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  Germany,  is  worthy  of  the  closest  x>erusaL 


WtlETEMBERG. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  writes  Mr.  Catlin,  the  consul,  in  his  ad- 
mirable report,  with  a  population  ot  2,000,000,  and  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed  as  essentiaUy  a  land 
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•f  Agzimltaie.  One-half  Its  population  is,  diieotly  or  indiieoily.  do- 
pendent  upon  agricoltare  and  Idndred  parsaitBj  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  area  eonsists  of  farms,  pasture  lauds,  and  vineyards,  while  it  oon* 
tains  but  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants  each.  With  the 
exception  of  agricultural  labor,  therefore,  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  and  labor,  in  the  sense  contemplated  by  the  circular,  is 
practically  confined  to  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
population  of  the  cities  of  Wurtemberg,  containing  each  above  20,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  only  195,000,  of  which  117,000  are  inhabitants  of 
Stuttgart,  the  seat  of  the  consulate  for  the  whole  Kingdom ;  the  other 
chief  cities  being  Ulm  (33,000),  Heilbronn  (24,000),  and  Esslingen 
(20,500),  the  latter,  10  miles  from  Stuttgart,  being  largely  engaged  in 
themanufiMsture  of  locomotives,  machinery  and  textiles. 

The  series  of  interviews  with  representative  men,  given  by  Mr*  Oat- 
lin  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  are  of  considerable  interest. 
Of  these  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opinions  of  Karl  Kloss, 
a  jomer  by  trade,  and  a  public  speaker  of  ability  on  all  questions  con- 
eerning  the  labor  question,  and  to  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,  a  member  of 
ParUament,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  publishing  and  printing  establish- 
ment in  Stuttgart. 

Information  derived  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  police  gives 
the  number  of  females  employed  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  as  servants, 
&e.,  in  Stuttgart  as  12,724.  The  same  authority  gives  the  habits  of  the 
working  clai^es  as  being,  in  general,  orderly,  but  not  as  thrifty  as  they 
might  be. 

Much  fault  is  found  in  Wurtemberg  with  the  importation  of  Italian 
laborers  whenever  any  large  contract-work  is  to  be  executed.  These 
laborers  are  ^^supplied"  to  any  number  by  contract  agents  in  Vienna, 
and  they  arrive  on  the  ground  with  something  like  the  mobility  and 
predsiou  of  regular  troops. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg,  says  Mr.  Catlin, 
is  more  general  in  the  agricultural  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the 
former  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  depend  upon  their  labor 
for  daily  br^td.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  men's 
work.  Many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  which  abound 
in  each  village,  and  a  number  of  young  girls  work  daily  for  ten  hours 
in  fMstories  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from  their  homes. 
In  a  population  of  120,000  there  are  registered  as  earning  their  own 
Uving  by  labor  15,512  women,  of  whom  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families. 

Among  the  many  interviews  with  representative  work-people  given 
in  Mr.  Gatlin's  report,  the  following  is  selected  as  illustrative  of  female 
mill-life  in  Germany : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  employment  t — 
Answer.  I  live  in  Esslingen,  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny-hand  in 
Merkel  &  Wolfs  woolen-yam  factory. 

Q.  Are  you  miuried  or  singlet — ^A.  I  was  married  last  Febru- 
ary. I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  been  employed  seven  years 
where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your 
&ctory  t — ^A.  About  700,  the  migority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  ehildren ;  what 
do  they  do  with  the  children  while  they  are  at  workf — A.  They 
leave  the  children  either  with  elderly  i*elations  or  with  elderly  peo- 
ple in  the  bouses  of  friends.  In  the  latter  case  they  pay  10  to  15 
marks  a  month  ($2.40  to  $3.00)  for  the  child's  full  board. 
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Q.  What  are  the  dailtr  working  hoars  f — A.  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p. 
ID.,  with  twenty  minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and 
twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  i)ay  for  it  t — A. 
Certainly,  as  I  am  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  w^ay,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed 
price  per  day  f — A.  Some  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the 
wool- washers,  pickers,  and  sorters,  who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50 
marks  (28.6  cents  to  35.7  cents)  per  day.  The  majority  are  paid,  as 
I  am,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  liow  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  tht5  year 
round!— A.  Sometimes  I  earn  2  marks  (48  cents)  a  day,  sometimes 
only  1.50  marks  (36  cents).  In  the  year  round  I  earn  an  average  of 
1.70  marks  (39  cents)  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  workt — A.  Very  seldom. 
Formerly  we  were. 

Q.  Do  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslin- 
gen  ? — A.  No ;  some  live  so  far  away  that  they  have  to  walk  1 J 
hours  each  way  going  to  and  returning  from  their  work.  They 
have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  4  in  the  morning,  and  do  not  reach 
home  again  until  half  past  8  at  night.  Women  from  the  different 
villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  tbe  operatives  from 
their  respective  localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with 
their  wages  ? — A.  Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their 
support;  those  who  have  not  spend  it  for  their  own  maintenance. 
They  cannot  save  much  unless  they  stint  themselves  in  their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage  t — A.  Very  little, 
and  that  only  by  hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  you  save  up  anything  bv'foie  your  marriage f — A.  Yes; 
about  500  marks  ($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman, 
worked  over  hours,  and  underwent  great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving? — A.  Some  are; 
some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls? — A.  They  vary,  like  all 
other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy  t — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  later? — A.  Yes,  sooner 
or  later,  as  soon  as  they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years 
ago? — A.  The  fixed  day- wages  are  about  the  same,  but  the  rates 
of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  were  20  per 
cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  oost  of  liWng  remains  about 
the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  you  began  to  work  in 
the  mill  ? — A.  I  had  poor  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school 
from  the  time  1  was  seven  years  old  until  I  was  fourteen ;  then  I 
was  three  years  in  service  with  a  family  in  the  country ;  then  I 
went  to  Augsburg  and  worked  for  two  years  in  a  woolen  mill ; 
then  two  years  in  Geisliugen  in  another  mill ;  then  one  year  in  a 
mill  near  Cologne;  then  two  years  more  near  Winterthur,  in  Switz- 
erland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  Suppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  your  mill  during  the  daytime, 
are  there  means  of  escape  provided  for  all  of  you? — ^A.  Yes;  the 
new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-storied,  but  the  older  portion  of  it 
has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  operatives  are.    It  is  amply 
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provided  with  faese,  ladders,  and  backets,  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a 
fortnight,  what  would  you  have  to  depend  upon! — A.  We  have  a 
relief  tund,  to  which  all  of  the  employes  in  the  mill  contribute  40 
pfennigs  (about  10  cents)  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  are  cared  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their 
discharge  from  the  hospital  25  pfennigs  (6  cents)  per  day  for  the 
period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  have  parents  or  husbands  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennigs  (12  cents)  per 
day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house! — A.  Yes;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of 
a  second  floor.  We  have  two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  kitchen,  for 
which  we  pay  60  marks  ($14.28)  a  year.  We  breakfast  together  at 
half  past  5  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able  to  work, 
we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  we  live,  and  pay  35  pfennigs 
(about  8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some 
vegetables.  We  take  our  evening  meal  about  7.30  or  8  o'clock.  I 
prepare  it  myself;  a  cup  of  coffee,  perhaps  a  little  beer  and  bread, 
and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  100  marks  ($23.80) 
per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  con- 
tented!— A.  Yes;  they  do  not  comj^lain  of  their  lot,  because  they 
are  accustomed  to  it. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LABOR  CONDITIONS  OF  GERMANY, 

According  to  a  computation  made  by  Mr.  Vogeler,  consul-general  in 
Frankfort-on-the-MaJn,  based  on  oflBcial  returns,  the  number  of  work- 
ing people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Empire  is  estimated  at 
10,500,000  in  round  numbers,  of  which  2,500,000  are  engaged  in  do- 
mestic service.  It  should  be  remembered  as  a  modification  of  this  rel- 
atively large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  labor  in  Germany  that  the 
number  of  those  dependent  upon  the  employed  is  not  relatively  so  great 
as  in  other  countries,  from  the  fact  that  in  Germany  everybody  who 
can  work,  young  and  old,  works  either  for  self-support  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family. 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  the  consul-general  embraces  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  (1)  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries;  (2)  mechanical  indus- 
tries, building,  and  mining ;  (3)  commerce  and  trafiQc ;  (4)  domestic 
service;  (5)  militarj-  service,  in  schools,  and  religious  teaching,  in  hos- 
pitals and  benevolent  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  service.  The  total 
population  of  the  Empire  is  estimated  at  46,000,000. 

These  figures  bear  strong  attestation  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
are  a  labor  people  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that  they  are  inad- 
eqoately  remunerated,  and  lead  a  frugal  life. 

FEHALE  LABOB  IN  GEBMANY. 

From  the  |>ortions  of  the  several  reports  devoted  to  female  labor  in 
Germany  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mosher,  consul  in 
Sonneherg,  is  selected  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  workingwoman's  con- 
tlitioii  throughout  Germany : 

American  readers  will  hardly  understand  how  it  can  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  in  this  whole  region  falls  to  the  lot  of 
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weman.    Bat  saoh  is  the  fact.    She  ia  the  servant  and  the  boiden- 

bearer. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  oc- 
cnpations  of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far 
less  liberally  ia  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life. 

In  a  portion  of  this  consulate,  containing  a  population  of  100,369 
males  and  106,042  females,  I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that 
for  each  woman  who  supports  herself  in  civil  and  church  service 
and  the  so-called  professions  there  are  five  and  a  fraction  who  sup- 
port themselves  by  trade  and  commerce,  nine  and  a  fraction  by 
housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining,  foundry  and 
building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agriculture,  cattle- 
raising,  forestry  and  fishing. 

"I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their 
living  in  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various 
branches  of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  math- 
ematical instruments,  1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a 
chemist,  44  by  making  explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tan- 
ners, 54  as  book- binders  and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turn- 
ers, 753  by  sewing,  3  as  notaries'  clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds 
and  grades,  including  those  engaged  in  libraries  and  as  musicians, 
67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all  kinds,  including  copyists  and  cor- 
respondents, and  16,109  who  make  their  living  by  "  agriculture, 
cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing.'' 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self-supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.  The  whole  number  of  women  and  children 
(girls)  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218;  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  women  in  this  district 
are  not  of  a  gentle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and 
the  sowing,  including  the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by 
them.  I  have  seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding 
the  plow  drawn  by  a  pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  carrying 
manure  into  the  fields  in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They 
also  do  much  of  the  haying,  mclnding  the  mowing  and  the  pitch- 
ing^ likewise  the  harvesting,  after  which  they  thrash  much  of  the 
grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand-flail.' 

They  accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal 
in  the  cellars  while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry 
on  nearly  all  the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a 
hand-cart — a  woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  teun.  *  •  • 

In  a  half  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields,  and  only  5  men. 

"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  laborl"  1  asked.  "From  50 
to  70  pfennigs  [12  to  17  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps 
at  9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  breaa  and  beer  at  4." 
"  How  long  is  your  day's  work  1 "  "  From  6  to  6 ;  but  we  often  work 
till  9  or  10  at  10  pfennigs  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  then 
went  to  rearrange  the  bottle  of  goat's  milk  for  her  baby,  which 
had  awakened  from  its  nap  in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  neld. 

Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the  doll  and  toy 
fiMctories,  at  about  15  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piecework  of  the 
r:  same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  they  earn,  pi'rhaps,  20  per 
'  cent,  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 
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Am  to  their  moral  and  physical  conditioD,  thej  art  both  hardy 
and  phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  so  mnch  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a 
more  nervous  temperament  are. 

The  general  effects  of  sach  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qaalities.  The 
housekeeping  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort. 
The  cooking  is  wretched.  There  is  bat  little  display  of  family 
affection,  bat  the  home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Edncationally  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rale,  eqaal  to  the  men ; 
bat,  except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are 
not  admitted,  they  enjoy  eqnal  edacational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  abont  one-half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  aboat  6,000  more  women  than 
men  in  the  Dnkedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  popnlation  of 
207,075,  and  in  the  whole  consalar  district,  with  a  popalation  of 
1,216,8 15,  there  is  a  sarplas  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accoants 
largely  for  this  difference,  since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the 
means  for  a  change  of  location  than  the  women  can. 

To  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  labor  thronghoat  the 
Empire  the  statistics  given  are  herewith  recapitalated  by  consulates, 
Kbowing  the  wages  paid  and  the  manner  of  living,  with  a  colamn  show- 
log  the  average  wages  for  the  Empire. 
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WagM  paid  in  a  tMrtek-jfard  near  BmUm, 
[Work  from  April  1  to  Deoflmber  1.    Wagea  per  woek  of  60  honn.] 


Deflotiptkm. 

WBg^ 

W«fa^ 

Jfvnnuai 

$6  63 
830 
266 
2  18 
220 
260 

Ontbrinser 

tS68 

IPJjiMDilll  

Setter.:. 

2S 

Fintmolder 

LoflomotiTe  flreman 

283 

Seoond  molder 

Boy 

1  60 

Oiitiiid«  tniio , 

PiuDiiHiker T.., ...... 

80B 

Inbri&sor 

Pmnniller r . . , .  r . , , 

2U 

HOW  OEBMAN  ABTISANS  LIVE. 


The  following  extracts  from  consular  interviews  with  working  people 
are  fair  examples  of  bow  the  German  artisans  live  and  bring  up  fomi- 
lies  on  their  very  meager  wages. 

A  STBASBTTBO  PLASTBBEB. 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children ;  works  11  hours,  and  earns  83  cents 
per  day ;  wife,  as  a  laundress,  assisted  by  the  oldest  daughter,  earns 
28  cents  i>er  day;  can  save  nothing  whatever;  has  for  breiak£ewt 
rolls  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  soup,  vegetables,  and  potatoes ;  has 
meat  three  times  per  week. 

The  consul  reports  that  the  manner  in  which  this  Strasborg  plasterer 
lives  applies  equally  well  to  masons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, and  the  other  general  trades  in  Alsace. 

BARMEN  WOBBINOKBN. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a  comparatively 
meager  and  scant  diet ;  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated  tenement 
houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  ot  an  inferior  quality. 
Breakfast:  Very  poor  coffee,  potatoes,  and  black  bread.  Dinner: 
Beans  or  peas,  cooked  in  fat,  or  x>otato  and  flour  cakes,  or  potatoes 
and  &t,  and  onion  sauce ;  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  flsh,  or 
common  sausages.  Supper :  Ooffee  and  bread  and  butter,  or  goose 
fat.  On  Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  usually  better  than  on  week- 
days. 

A  FOREMAN  COOPER  IN  BBEMEN. 

A  foreman  cooper,  wife,  and  two  children ;  steady  work  at  $6.41 
'  per  week ;  average  wages  of  journeymen  coopers,  83  cents  i>er  day; 
works  from  6  to  6  in  summer,  with  intermissions  for  meals ;  earns 
$312.49  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  lives  and  saves  $21.66  per  year. 
Breakfast:  Bye  and  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.  Dinner:  Meat, 
vegetables,  and  x>otatoes.    Supper:  Bread,  butter,  tea,  and  cheese* 

HOW  A  BBICKLATEB'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBUBG.* 

Question.  How  old  are  you  l— Answer.  Thirty-two  years. 
Q.  What  is  your  business  t — ^A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family? — ^A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  chidren;  the 
oldest  is  four  and  the  youngest  two  years  old. 

*  From  a  valaable  report  by  Consul  Baily,  whiob  wm  reMired  too  l*te  to  be  farther 
availed  of  in  tkit  letter. 
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Q.  What  wages  do  yoa  receive  per  day  t— A.  On  an  average  I 
receive  4  marks  10  pfennigs  (95  cents)  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  honrs  per  day  are  yoa  required  to  work  for  such 
wagest — A.  Ten  boors  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  yon  allowed  for  yonr  meals  t — A.  Half 
an  hoar  for  breakfast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hoar  for  ves- 
pers in  the  afternoon.  The  time  allowed  for  meals  is  not  indnded 
in  the  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  Can  you  support  a  family  upon  such  wagest— A.  O,  yes.  My 
wife  frequently  earns  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and 
securing  for  other  people.  The  children  are  then  sent  to  the 
^^Warteschnle,"  a  kind  of  ^< kindergarten"  for  poor  people,  where 
the  children  are  taken  care  of  daring  the  day  free  of  expense.  It 
is  a  charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Ham- 
burg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to 
in  a  yeart — ^A.  With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,462 
marks($347.95)  per  year. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t — 
A.  Yes;  I  pay  per  annum — 

For  lent  of  two  roonto  and  kitchen  in  third  story  (900  marks)..  $47  60 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family  (200  marks) 47  60 

For  food  and  fhel  (803  marks) 191  11 

For  taxes  (15  marks) •     3  57 

For  hospital  does  (20  marks) 4  76 

LeaTing  for  doctoi's  biUs,  medicine,  incidentals,  and  savinirs 

(224  marks) 53  31 

Per  annum  (l,462marks) 347  95 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consistt — ^A.  For 
hreakfest,  bread,  coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and 
potatoes ;  at  four  o'clock,  coffee  and  bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread, 
bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days 
of  sickness  or  old  age  t^A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100 
marks  ($23.80)  per  year ;  whether  I  will  be  able  to  save  so  much,  or 
anything  at  all,  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  r  y  children 
grow  older,  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  (of  m,  self)  I  re- 
ceive 1  mark  50  pfennigs  (36  cents)  per  day  from  the  i:/  chanics' 
hospital  fund. 

HOW  A  WOBKINGMAN  LIYES  IN  SILESIA. 

A  workingman's  family  of  four  or  five  persons,  according  to  offi- 
cial estimates,  lives  on  the  following  amount  of  provisions  for  a 
month  in  Silesia:  Bye  flour,  78  pounds;  wheat  flour,  52  pounds; 
beef,  2}  pounds ;  pork,  2|  pounds ;  bacon,  7^  pounds ;  butter,  3 
pounds;  potatoes,  3^  bushels:  milk,  10  quarts;  total  value  of 
monthly  consumption  of  food,  $8.29. 

HOXJSE-LABOB. 

In  one  of  the  leading  cities  in  Germany  (the  name  of  which  is 
withheld,  by  request  of  the  consul,  out  of  respect  for  the  two  trades- 
men from  whom  he  received  the  information)  a  shoemaker  and  his 
three  journeymen  were  found  at  work  in  one  comer  of  the  kitchen, 
while  the  wife  was  doing  the  washing  in  another  comer,  while  the 
daughter  was  cooking  the  dinner  of  sausage  and  potatoes  at  the 
stove.    A  carpenter  had  his  work- bench  in  the  family  living-room } 
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tbe  wife  was  filing  a  saw  at  the  same  bench  where  the  husbaDd  was 
plauiug,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  consul  saw  her  sawing  wood  in 
the  door-yard.  These  cases,  the  consal  says,  represent  the  average 
home-life  and  manners  of  the  working  people  of  his  district. 


II.— Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Average  ioagea  paid  per  week  of  C6  to  78  hours  in  ooiUm  mills  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 


DeAcription  of  employment. 


COTTON-WSAVKBS. 


Oreneer 

Foreman 

Dreseer,  man 

Reeler,  iroman 

Warper,  woman 

Weaver: 

Man 

Woman 

Bobbin-vinder,  chUd  . 


COTTON-SPIKinHO. 


Foreman 

Overseer 

Tender  of  steam-engine 

Packer  of  epindles 

Fireman 

Watchman 

Greaaer 

Conductor  of  self-acting  looms . 

Sharpener  of  cards 

Beater 

Carder- 

Tender  of  spindle  fhunes 

Driver 

Cleanser  of  cards 

Laborer 

Shipper 

TierV. 

I>raw-£nttne  tender,  girl 

Comber,  girl 

Tender  or  beaters 

Beater,  woman 

Tender  of  cords 

Bobbin-winder,  child 


Average 
wages.  : 


Description  of  employment. 


coTTOM-panriiKO. 


Average 
wagee. 


$6  48 
504 
5  63 
3  30 
3  51 

3  09 
2  76 
1  12 


6  60 
6  40 
6  25 
640 
4  95 
4  95 
4  70 
4  50 
4  45 
4  43 
8  90 
389 
3  30 
3  30 
2  66 
2  58 
2  46 
287 
2  34 
2  00 
198 
1  95 


Engraver 

Printer  on  rollers.. 

Color-ruixer 

Printer  on  wood  . .. 
Printer's  assistant  ■ 
Apprentice 


^  WOOLRK-MILL. 

Wool  and  cloth  dyer,  overseer. 

Secondhand 

,  Overlooker 

'  Common  hand 

I  Wool-carder..*. , 

I  Secondhand 

i  Spinning  overseer 

Spinner , 

I  Weaving  overseer 

Secondhand 

I  Weaver , 

I  Shearer , 

I  Dresser 


WOOL. 


I  Engineer 

'  Fireman 

I  Laborer 

Wool-sorting  overseer,  woman . 

Sorter,  woman 

Wool-picker,  woman 

I  Tender,  child       

I  Male-flxer,  child 

I  Reeler 


16  90 
468 

468 
4  08 
254 
200 


850 
350 
380 
284 
860 
400 
720 
460 
4  76 
880 
450 
330 
330 


630 
4  10 
800 
400 
280 
8  10 
200 
200 
1  00 


Average  wages  per  iveek  of^toTZ  hours  in  spinning  and  we<gving  mill  in  Lower  Sileeia. 


Description  of  employment. 


Hacklers 

Foreman  carder. . . . 

Spinners 

Beelers  (females)  .. 
Foremen  wearers.. 

Weavers 

Spinners  (females) . 

Laborers 

Beelers 


Average 
wages. 


$2  28 
2  52 

2  52 
1  43 

3  45 
1  55  I 
1  55 
143 
1  31 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Finishers'  assistants 

Warpers 

Dyers 

Finishers 

Manglers 

Dyers'  assistants  — 

Firemen 

Cleaners 


$179 

226 

238 

220 

248 

203 

250 

226 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  factory  and  mill  work  in  Barmen, 


Description  of  employment. 


Weavers  of  braids 

Weavers  of  laces 

Weavers  of  trimmings 

Weavers  of  fancy  articles 

Lnsteryam  makers 

Dvers  of  Tnrkey  red  and  piece  yam. . 
Bleachers  of  cotton  yam  (72  hours) . . . 


Average 

wages. 

$4  75 

464 

4  75 

4  62 

4  17 

4  50 

6  71 

Description  of  employment. 


Apprentices 

Dyers  of  black  cotton  yam . . 
Dyers  of  colored  cotton  yam* 

Dyers  of  silk  goods 

Apprentices 

Foremen 


Average 
wages. 


$196 

3  93 

4  64 

5  00 
1  57 

7  50-«60 
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FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN   GERMANY. 

To  the  foregoing  tiibles  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (where  the  wages  in  this  regard  rule 
the  highest  in  Germany),  Breslaa  and  Barmen,  should  be  added  the 
wage-rate  prevailing  in  the  district  of  Crefeld.  Owing  to  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  industry  in  this  district  is  carried  on  in  the  houses  of  the 
operatives,  no  extended  list  of  occupations  can  be  made,  one  repre- 
sentative artisan  standing  for  all,  as  far  as  comparative  purposes  are 
concerned. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  BARMEN. 

The  mode  of  living  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  working  people  of  Bar- 
men and  vicinity  is  rather  irregular  and  unsettled  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent stoppages  and  interruptions.  They  ai-e  comparatively  regardless 
of  their  future,  and  not  disposed  to  save  any  of  their  earnings.  The 
male  laborers  consume  an  unusual  amount  of  their  wages  in  beer, 
brandy  and  tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking-saloons  and 
dancing-halls  has  an  evil  influence  on  labor. 

It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  whenever  the  workingmen  are 
regalarly  employed  the  old  6erman  characteristics — patience,  faithful- 
ness and  industry — ^resume  their  sway. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SILESIA. 

Nearly  all  large  factories,  iron  mills,  &c.,  have  connected  with  them 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  work  people, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  invalid  funds  and  savings  banks, 
hospitals,  Sunday  schools,  libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings, 
co-operative  stores,  loan  associations,  co-operative  kitchens,  and  free 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  generally  have  a  paternal  regard 
for  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  their  work  people. 

FACTORY  AND  MILL  LIFE  IN  SAXONY. 

The  majority  of  employers  concern  themselves  but  little  about  the 
moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  There  are,  however, 
employers  in  Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  percentage  of  their  net  earnings 
in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  work  people  by  building  well- 
ventilated  tenement  houses,  which  are  rented  so  as  to  realize  3^  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay.  In  these  exceptional  cases  there  is  an  air  of  con- 
tent, cleanliness  and  prosi>erity  about  the  homes  of  the  workers. 

in.— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron-works. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  iron-works  in  Upper  Silesia. 


Detcription  of  anployment. 

Aveiuge 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

rorcnDf n  lod  finit  iraddlfiin 

$5  40 
4  50 
3  78 

'  Shearmen,  smiths,  and  firemen 

'  Unskilled  workmen  and  minors 

Laborers 

$3  06 

Wetdenuidluininennen 

Pnddten,  ihMNn,  and  engine  tenders. 

2  46 
1  02 
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Average  ioages  paid  in  machine-shops  and  ir&n-tcorks  in  Bannen^  per  week  of  63  hourg. 


Description  of  employment. 


Machinists 

Locksmiths 

Blacksmiths  

Tamers 

Phmors 

Drillers 

Other  machine  lahbrers. 


Average 

wages. 

$5  00 

4  17 

4  17 

4  28 

3  81 

3  45 

3  45 

Description  of  employment. 


Model  makers.. 

Strikers 

Mechanics..... 

Foremen 

Clerks 

Drawers ■ 

Porters 


wage*. 

#5  00 

8  57 

e  07 

7  14 

928 

7  14 

8  21 

Average  wagee  paid  per  week  o/  60  hours  in  foundrieSf  maehine'Shaps  and  iron-worka  in 

Bremen, 


Description  of  employment. 


Master  foreman 

Enfrineers 

Mofders 

Foreman  hoiier-makers 
Strikers 


Average 
wages. 


$8  83 
428 
4  28 
6  66 
4  28 


Description  of  employment 


Blacksmiths 

Turners 

Apprentices 
LftDorers — 


Averase 


$4  28 

4  28 
1  75 
883 


Iran-worke  in  Brake^  Oldenburg. 


Master  foreman 

Draughtsman 

Draughtsman's  assistant 

Engineer 

Strikers 

Forge  foreman 


5  00  '  Journeyman . 

4  25  j  Apprentice  . 

5  00  '   Boiler-makers  . . 
4  25   I  Formers.. 

4  50   ' 


$4  00 

8  75 
1  50 
5  75 
5  00 


Average  wages  per  week  of  66  hours  in  foundries  f  machine-shops  and  iron-works  in  Hiuringia, 


Description  of  employment. 


Foundries: 

Casters 

Molders 

Laborers 

Machine-shops : 

Turners  and  locksmiths 

Boilersmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$3  40 
3  00 

2  25 

3  27 
3  15 
3  00 
2  96 


Description  of  employment. 


Macliine-shops— Cont'd : 

Machine  builders 

Hosiery-loom  builders 

Joiners 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Apprentices 


Arerage 


8  00 
3  80 
2  85 
8  70 
820 
2  20 
1  88 


IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  IN  RHINELAND  AND  WESTPHALIA. 

The  69  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  above  districts  employ  64,769 
workmen.  The  average  wages  paid  in  these  works  are  as  follows,  per 
week,  working  hours  not  given : 


Number  of  employ6s. 

Average  ra(« 
of  wages  per 
week. 

1  819 

$2  75  to  $3  20 

7,910 

8  20         3  66 

4  041                                

8  68         4  12 

42.049     

4  12         4  94 

6,265 

4  64         603 

2,747 

603         5  60 

1.488 

660* 

*  Axid  upwards. 
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A  fair  average  for  the  employes  in  the  first  four  classiflcatioDS,  viz, 
35,319  workmen,  would  give  each  an  earning  of  about  $4.13  per  week, 
viiicli  may  be  taken  as  the  general  wages  in  the  iron  and  steel  works  in 
those  important  districts. 

WAGES  IN  THE  KRUPP  WORKS  AT  ESSEN. 

Id  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in  his 
muchiueshops  and  manufacturing  departments  about  10,000  men,  re- 
ports that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  his  mechanics  was  81 
cents  in  1878,  and  84  cents  in  1883.  But  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workman  can  be  recorded. 


IV.— Glass-workers. 

Average  wages  paid  per  voeek  of  65  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Oberkirchen,  near  Berlin, 


Descripiion  of  employment. 


Rlowen . . 
Shearers. 
Hixen... 


Avorago 
wages.  1 1 


Description  of  employment. 


$5  41 
600 
3  57 


Carriers 

Laborers 

Basket  makers. 


Average  annual  wages  paid  glass-workers  in  Silesia. 
[Hours  of  labor  66  to  72  per  week.] 


Average 
wages. 


1  48 

2  14 
2  14 


Description  of  employment. 


■  Annual 
I    wages. 


Description  of  employmeat. 


Plato-class  makers 

Ht^V'glass  makers  — 

BoUle  makers 

Glass  grinders 

Meltere  '. 

Gbfltmakers*  assistants 
Ippnotiees 


$357      Pattern  makers 

285  Potmakers 

286  Pot  tenderB  

357  I   Clay  workers  and  packers . 

275  II  Otlier  assistants 

167   I  Women  and  girls 

52  ji 


Annual 
wages. 


$155 
219 
108 
96 
86 
48 


Average  wages  per  week  of  60  liourspaid  to  glass-workers  in  Stuttgart  district. 


a   ZUVFBlfHAUfiJUf. 

GtMsmaknm , 

$6  36 
4  05 
208 

LH  BUHLBBACK. 

Glassmakers 

17  14 
2  86 

Csttns 

TabflRTB 

Average  wages  per  week  of  60  hours  to  glass  and  porcelain  workers  in  Lanseha,  Steinach, 

HUttenb€uh,  and  vicinUy. 


Dsscription  of  employment. 


'  Average 
'    wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


GLA86-W0RKEBS. 

Grinders : 

Males    $3  90 

I.inaKs 1  80 

Tabe*  for  thermometers 4  20 

Marbles:  I 

?n  1. 000.  plain    2  39 

PtTl,000.  figured 4  60 

B«adBiakfeT» 2  50  | 

Toy  nakeri 3  40 

Eye  makers: 

For  dolU  and  animals 3  00 

For  human  beings 7  96 


rORCKLAlN-WOBKBBB. 


Modelers 

Decorators 

Formers  and  torners: 

Males 

Females 

Pireraen 

Packers 

Laborers 


Average 
wages. 

$8  00 
6  00 

4  55 

2  SO 
400 

3  25 
200 
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LABOR   IN    EUROPE. 
Average  wages  per  week  to  glassmakers  in  Berlin. 


Defloriptlon  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

1 

Average 
wages. 

Blowers ... 

15  41 
600 
8  57 

Carriere 

$1  43 

SheATvn ...^ 

Laborers 

2  14 

Hixers 

Baskf  t  makers 

2  U 

Average  wages  per  %oeek  to  glaeemakere  in  Bremen. 


Description  of  employment. 


Plate-glass  makers 

Hollow-glass  makers — 

Bottle  makers 

Grinders 

Melters 

Olassmakers'  assistants 
Apprentices 


Average 
wages. 


$6  10 

6  70 
5  70 

7  20 
560 
830 

$1  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Patternmakers 

Pot  makers ■ 

Pot  tenders 

Clay  workers  and  packers 

Other  assistants 

Women  and  girls 


Average 
wages. 


8  10 
440 
220 
192 
172 
96 


Average  wagee  paid  perweek  to  porcelain  workere  in  Brealan, 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Avezmge 
wages. 

Head  painters  and  foremen 

$6  43 
4  16 
3  15 
228 

GlftKers  f  females)  .... 

•IS 

Painters  and  tnmera 

Women  workers 

Seggar-tnmers  and  decorators 

Minors 

1  05 

KilulioQBe  workers 

v.— Minks  and  MiNiNa. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  of  66  to  72  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  in  SHieia, 


Description  of  employment 


COAL  HDIBS.* 


Mine  laborers  . . . 
Outside  laborers . 

Women 

Minors 


IBOM  kikebA 


Miners 

Engineers  and  smiths. . . 
Masons  and  carpenters . 

Laborers 

Women  and  minors 


Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wagea. 

$2  07 

ZIKC  AND  LEAD  MINR8.t 

Miners 

$2  40 
1  98 

2  10 

Laborers  in  mines 

1  10 

Laborers  assistants. 

1  82 

93 

Ontside  laborers 

1  92 

Women 

1  08 

Overlookers 

9  79 

Minors 

1  08 

2  50 
288 
2  88 
184 
97 

*  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  coal  mines,  49,398,  of  which  8,270  are  women,  and 
827  boys. 

t  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  iron  mines,  4,614,  of  which  1,625  are  females. 

X  Number  of  persons  employed  in  and  about  these  lead  and  sine  mines,  9,879,  of  which  2,306  are 
women,  and  620  are  boys  and  girls. 
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Average  wages  paid  per  month  in  mines  and  mining  in  the  Barmen  district. 


CdUen: 

XJadu-gXOJiad* |30  83 

Smelt  works* 30  35 

Hewer: 

Flirtdaw* 24  90 

SeeondelMS* 19  64 

Fillen* 16  07 

DayWwrerat 13  57 

Boys; 7  62 

GuandwBterflttent 19  21 

Fonment 25  71 


I 


Carpcaiterst $10  20 

LwkBmithst 18  02 

Blaoksmithst    18  92 

Tinsmlthst 19  20 

Coal  overseerat 82  13 

Coal  overseero,  ageietantst 19  64 

Wagonerst  28  90 

Women  (in  lead  and  silver  minest)  ....  9  64 

Buokkeepers* 42  85 

Clcrka* 82  18 


*  Eiglit  hoQTs  per  day. 


t  Twelve  honra  per  day. 


X  Ten  hoars  per  day. 


VI.— -Eailway  employ:6s. 

Average  wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employes  Ithose  engaged  about  stations  ^  as  well  as 
these  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  Hnemen,  raUro<id  lahorerSf  jrc)  in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment ' 


Tfleipvph  operators 

Engineers 

Gavds , 

CoodoetorB 

Station  masters 

Brakemen 

OOmea 

Freiglit  and  baggage  master . 

Firraien , 

Porteri 

Switclmien 

Signal  and  linemen. 

Carshanters 

Track  laborers 


3  4« 


Average  wages  paid  per  annum  to  railway  employes  in  Barmen, 


'  Honra  .    .  „«„«! 
Beseription  of  employment,   j^^^^j^*- 1  earaings.  I 


Station  inapeetors* 

Station  ioapectors'  assistants*  . ' 

Tnek  inspectors* 

Track  inspectors'  assistants*  . . . 

Cashiers 

Telegraph  operators 

Telei^ph  opecators'  assistant    ' 

Clerks. :....T: ' 

Soperiateodents  of  transporta- ' 

tion..-r 

Sopenntendents  of  transporta- 

turn  ssfsfstants 

CIsTks 

WdglmiAstors 

Tninleaderst 


12  ! 
12 
12  1 
12 
12 
12  I 
12 
12 


$642  00 
416  00 
•428  50 
283  GO 
535  50 
293  4.'> 
106  35 
196  35 

642  50 


Hours  '  Annnsl 
Description  of  employment,    i  of  labor  ^nSnos. 
'per  day.  j  *• 


0 
0 

12  I 


416  50  :! 
.321  00  !, 
303  45 
303  45 


I 


Engine  driverst... 

Stokcrst   

Condactorst 

Brakemeot 

Baggase  msstersf . 

Gang  masters 

Car  recorders 

Switchmen 

Track  watchmen  . 

Porters 

Shunters 

Station  laborers . . 
Coal  heavers 
^'ight  watchmen. . 
Car  cleaners 


$400  80 
232  05 
106  35 
178  50 
241  80 
237  00 
160  15 
226  10 
160  65 
106  35 
160  65 
160  65 
160  66 
160  65 
160  65 


*  Rent  fnel,  and  light  free. 

t  In  addition  to  thoir  regnlar  wages,  train  leaders  and  engine  drivers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
■oath  24  cents  per  Gorman  mile  made ;  conductors  and  baggage  masters  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
brUenen  I|  cenls. 
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LABOB   IN   EUROPE. 
Average  weekly  wages*  paid  in  railroad  shops  in  Barmen. 


Description  of  employment 


Foremen 

HAchiniets 

Lockemiihe 

Tamers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters 

Wheelwrights 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

Carrers  and  gilders 

DrUlers    

Tinsmiths 

Saddlers  and  upholsterers 

Tailors 

Coppersmiths 


Description  of  employment. 


Gas  and  water  fitters 

Clerks 

Tenders 

Tenders'  overseers  . . . 

Planers 

Painters 

'VaruiHbers  , 

Hatumer  drivers  ..... 
Stokers  (66  hours).... 

Engravers 

Riveters 

Mechanicians 

Machine- workers 

Grinders 

Steam-crane  drivers . 


Weekly 
wages. 


ISM 
40B 

2  74 
850 
269 
880 

860 
404 
888 
40S 
820 
405 
321 
828 
425 


*  Foremen  employed  00  hoars ;  other  employ6s  68  hoars. 

VII.— Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  •Jktp- 

building  in  Germany, 


Description  of  employment. 


Bremen. 


Stettin. 


Iron-ship  bnilding : 
Shipwrights.... 

JToiners 

Foremen 

Iron  finishers. .. 

Tamers 

Planers 

Biveters 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

Brass-fitters  — 

Tinsmiths 

Canlkers 

Painters 

Pattern-makers . 
Laborers i . 


$5  40 
428 
600 
505 
666 
666 
666 
666 
428 
640 
4  28 
885 
885 


14  66 

886 


887 
845 
845 
8  70 
444 


897 


Tool-makers. 


Wooden-ship  bnilding: 

Shipwrights 

Foremen •«. 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Joiners 

Mflstand  spar  makers. 

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths 

Bi<fKe» 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill  machine  men . 
Laborers 


Repairing  docks: 

Fitters  

First  rivetere... 
Secood  riveters. 
Upholder 


Boys 

Ship-smiths 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Painters 

Sngineers 

Sawyers  

Sail-makers 


Biggers... 
Laborers., 


540 
18  80 

4  28 
8  57 
428 
600 
3  57 
428 

5  40 

5  40 

6  40 
3  57 


4  56 

540 
4S6 
302 
2  04 

4  56 

5  40 
420 

4  74 

5  40 
496 
496 
490 


845 
8  10 


282 
4  21 
385 


487 


437 
885 
402 


392 
4  21 

402 
344 
278 
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VIIL— Seamen's  wages. 

ITcfw  paid  per  tMmth  to  teamen  {offloere  and  n^n)— distinguishing  between  ocean,  eoaei 
and  fiver  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Germany. 

WAGES  PAID  PER  MONTH  IN  BREMEN. 


Pint  officers 

8Moiidofflc«n 

Third  offieen 

GanwBien 

Cook* 

Bemwtt 

Chief  enginaen 

Seooodoo^een... 

Third  eDcmeen 

AHisUoteitgiiieon. 
flNBeii 

Oe«attUiBgBhip«:  ' 
Csptalno 

1^0. 

Carpanten 
Cooks..... 


$40  00  i 

20  75 

19  00 

15  50  1 

10  00 

19  00 

11  30 

52  50 

35  75 

35  75 

17  00 

12  60 

29  76 

28  18 

18  40 

20  15 

20  00 

Ocean  sailing  ships— Continued 

Boatswains 

Stewards 

Sailmakers 

Seamen 

Coast  steamers : 

Captains 

Mates 

Seamen 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Rirer  steamers: 

Captains 

Carpenters 

Deok-hands 

Engineers 

Firemen 


$16  68 
10  00 
14  75 
1100 

20  75 
28  80 
U87 
80  23 
12  76 

17  86 
12  86 
10  71 

18  40 
18  86 

SBAMSN'S  MONTHLY  WAGES  IN  STETTIN. 


Deaoription  of  Te«ieL 

MatM. 

Soilon. 

JUillM  Td^lMla                

$2142 
28  18 
10  88 

$1142 
10  00 

:. 

14  87 

0  04 

faaating  maaf^ fa   m*i  

16  47 
10  88 

13  66 

(^^ggfifliir Yfiiif)f>]ii'  fltoam .•*.. 

18  60 

IX.— Shop  wages. 

Wega  paid  per  month  in  banke,  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  ^o.,  to  nuUee  and  femaUSf  in 

Qermany, 


BeaatptioB  of  •mployment 

Stias. 
burg. 

Bremen. 

Statt- 
girt. 

Bannen. 

Somia. 
berg. 

StottlA. 

BAXKL 

C^abkn 

$84  40 
08  30 
42  46 

29  60 

40  00 
88  00 
64  80 
83  08 

30  20 
27  76 
22  25^ 

AonooBtaato 

SrcRftariea 

Ciarks.!^ .'. 

DST  O0OD8  aiOBIS. 

(From  7  a.  m.  to  10  p^m.) 
Cashiera,  men 

$36  40 
86  40 

OrwaeenL  women , . .r,,^ 

$47  70 
29  75 

$36  70 

$37  60 

$80  00 

19  75 

29  80 

23  80 

250 

Caihiara,  wmneo 

•4  80 
•7  14 

BQDkk««>MTa.  wcMnen 

Silrmnm 

29  76 
23  80 

3  60 

17  86 

28  80 
15  90 

10  10 
760 

20  80 

•8U6 

10  04 

SdeawoaseD  withboud 

Partom.  iamitoro.  ftc 

16  90 

14  28 

7  12 

FAXCT  STORBS. 

Sulvsoen       

22  90 
1170 

2180 
726 

Giri  apprantleea 

•ThiM  aie  probalilj  with  board  tlloI^ded,  although  not  ao  deaicnated  in  the  oonsnl's  report 
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MUUiMry  and  dreamuUemg  fcagesper  week  in  a  JireUeUue  Breelau  eelabHekment, 


Deaeriptloii  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Ayerage 
wagee. 

Diiectraes 

$11  00 
460 
140 

$284 
1  2S 

Avorentiflea 

2  OB 

X.— Household  waoes  m  towns  and  oities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  1o  kouMehold  eervants  (towns  and  citiee)  in  Gennany. 


Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 

wages. 

General  aenranta 

$2  14  to  $3  66 
8  57  to    4  42 
1  43  to   2  14 

1  43  to    2  14 

3  57 
178 
220 
140 
446 
586 
7  17 

Gardenerst 

17  85 
23  80 

Cooks 

Cooks,  malet 

Knraeslrls  

Cooks,  female.  In  hotels 

6  00 

General  aerrants  in  amall  towns 
and  Tillages 

Cooks,  female,  in  fkmUies 

800 
6  00 

Chambermaids 

3  87 

aTlPlTLM 

Nursemaids 

6  00 

Wauinmiaids 

6  00 

Cooks, females.. > .-.. 

Honsemaids 

2  80 

ITiinhAn  serranta 

Waiterst 

11  78 

Waitresses 

2  96 

Ifiiraf^maids 

BHKMKN. 

Head  butler 

Honsekeepers 

Waiters 

Footmen 

28  00 

18  60 

aOMKBBBBO. 

4  13 

Coachmen  first 

6  00 

1  Coachmen,  second 

5  00 

Cook,  first 

28  00 

Cooks...:. ! "I.I. 

260 
167 

800 

10  83 
703 

4  16 

5  05 
327 
7  14 
826 
5  35 
628 
5  42 

12  00 
000 

1 

Cook,  second 

IS  88 

General  servants 

Stableman 

4  06 

Coachmen  and  gardeners  (without 
board 

Stablebov     

1  00 

Servant 

2  OB 

Gardener 

18  88 

Gardener,  assistant...... 

6  87 

Housekeeper,  female 

7  08 

rooks,  malff  

Cook,  female 

4  98 

Cooks,  female 

Governess 

6  94 

Chambermaid. 

4  98 

Washmaid 

1  OB 

General  female  servants 

Servant  girl 

1  98 

ALSACX-LOBKAIRB. 

Ser^snt  girls 

Gardeners 

TAiindressee  ...  x  4. ....  ^  . 

Porters 

8  98 

Ironing  women 

XurfH^maids 

6  45 

3  59 

0TUTTOABT. 

Cooks  

8  00 

0  42 

Men  servantst 

Ironers! I .• 

Manglers; 

0  38 

Coaohment 

0  42 

*The  custom  is  almost  universal  in  Silesia  of  giving  house  servants  at  New  Tear  gifts  In  presents 
or  money  equal  to  at  least  one  quarter's  wages.  The  same  custom  is  observed  toward  the  #«>'»-«»-'»> 
in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

t  These  must  be  without  board,  although  not  so  designated  in  the  oonsol's  report. 

{Without  board  per  day. 
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Description  of  employment. 


AL8ACB-U>BBA1MB. 

Faiai  Ubon^ra  • per  year. 

Servant  girla  > do... 

Laborers*  perdny. 

LftborerR  (darinie luureei)* do... 

Liborm  iduring harvest)* do... 


Average  ■ 
iragee.    < 


Deacriptiou  of  emplo3rment. 


Average 
wages. 


>f  Ale  laborers '   per  year. 

F-Biale  laborers  ■ do... 

Maie  laborers : 

ln«anuDer per  day. 

In  winter do... 

F<naale  laborers: 

In  summer do... 

In  winter do... 

OEASt>  DCCHT  OF  OLDKKBUKO. 

Fir*t  stableman  « per  year. 

»#toad  stableman  * do  .. 

SuU«boy< do... 

Kir»i  female  servant  ' do 

Ftr»t  da«r>maid  ' do i 

ivfad  dair:\-maid  ' do | 

Second  female  servant  * do  . . 

PUwman* per  day.., 

Liborers*  peryear..' 

Uborers* do 

Lsborer*' per  day.. 

H*rvesters* do 

EjfT  esters' do 

STf-TTOART  DI6TBICT. 

"H^Ue  hands* peryear. 

Dsj  laborers, male* per  week. 

I»iT  laborers,  females  * do. 

IWjioea* do 


1 

167  30  1 

30  00 

40 

50 

80 

44  26 
22  84 

40 
28 

20  • 
12 

I 


dairymaids* 


.per  year..  I 


100  00 
50  00 

17  70 
35  40 
35  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65 
31  25 
54  75 
50 
80 
55 


57  12 
1  90 
1  43 
1  90 

80  94 


BABMBN  DI8TBICT. 

Shepherds  > peryear.. 

Gardeners! do..-. 

Coachmen ! do.... 

Coohm  female  * do.... 

Chambermaids  > do — 

Servant  girls  * do 1 

Fann  hands^male* do 1 

Farm  hands,  female  * do 

Day  laborers  ■» do — I 

Carpenters  * do .  -  - 

Blacksmiths » do . . . 

THUBDIOIA. 

Housekeepers* peryear. 

Cooks* do... 

Servants* do... 

Laborers,  male  (summer)  * — per  day. 
Laborers,  female  (summer)* do. . . 

CRBFELD  DI8TBICT. 

First  laborer" per  week. 

Second  laborer'^ do. . . 

Third  hiborer»* do... 

I  Fiist stableman" do... 

Second  stableman  '* do. .. 

I  Third  stableman" do  .. 

Housekeeper  " do. . . 

Herder  (in  charge  of  cattle  ") . .  .do. . . 

First  maid  servant " do. . . 

Maid  of  nil  work" do... 

Transient  laborer,  male  " do. . . 

female  >> do... 

male  I* do... 

female" do... 

BILBSIA. 

Malelaborers^  -^ per  week. 

Female  laborers  1 do... 


$89  85 
76  16 
76  16 
46  42 
32  18 
24  99 
49  08 
29  75 
60  81 
76  16 
76  16 


37  00 

25  00 

14  00 

20 

14 


1  66 

1  19 

95 

1  66 

1  38 

95 

1  55 

1  90 

96 

1  19 
3  14 

2  82 
448 
382 


145 
107 


'  With  lioard  and  lodging. 
»  With  bosfd. 
'Without  board. 

*  With  food. 

*  With  food,  and  rent  free. 
•With  foo:1,  without  rent  ft-ee. 
'  Wilbour  board  and  lodging. 

*  With  f  ;od  and  lodging. 

•With  two  meals.  ^^^       ^      .,^_, 

■•Per  week  of  84  hours  in  winter  and  87  hours  in  summer,  with  board  and  lodguag. 
"  Bnai  d  without  lodging. 
**  Without  board  or  lodging. 

AGRICJULTUBAL  LABOB  IN  THE  BBBLIN  DISTEIOT. 

The  nnm^er  of  persons  eiij ployed  i?i  agricultural  labor  in  the  consular 
district  of  Berlin  is  estimated  at  450,000,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that 
fnlly  one  half  if  not  two  thirds  thereof  are  women.  The  able-bodied 
men.  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  seek  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment than  agricultural  la]H)r.  The  common  farm-laborers  receive  from 
20  to  .*i">  cents  per  day. 

SILE8IAN  FARM-LABOBEBS. 

Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
Qombeni  of  women  and  girls,  recognizable  by  their  field-labor  costumes. 
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pass  daily  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  Saxony,  where 
they  obtain  employment  in  the  sagar-beet  fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or 
seven  months,  when  the  lust  beet  has  been  dag  and  housed,  they  re- 
turn to  their  homes  with  their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved, 
their  food,  when  not  furnished  by  their  employers,  costing  very  little. 
They  earn  during  their  absence  on  an  average  35  cents  per  day.  They 
get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  passage  in  fourth-class  cars,  their  tramp 
through  Breslau  being  ouly  from  one  station  to  another.  From  the 
neighborhood  of  Wartenberg,  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field  workers 
have  this  year  gone  to  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view 
of  this  yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  Silesian  land-owners  to.give 
their  work-people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with 
nutritious  food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  "  which  in  most  cases 
is  supplemented  with  diluted  alcohol."  "The  10  to  12  cents  per  day 
that  our  field- women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  "is  all  that  their 
work  is  worth,  and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
employer  offers  better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

AaBIGULTUBAL  DAT  LABOBEBS  OF  SAXONY. 

The  day  laborers  are  not  bound  by  contract.  Either  master  or  laborer 
can  terminate  the  employment  at  any  time.  The  day  laborers  mostly 
live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit,  and 
sometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  they  are  called 
cottagers,  and  are  generally  thrifty  and  intelligent.  The  wives  and 
children  till  the  small  pieces  of  land,  while  the  husbands  work  for  large 
landed  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood.  These  male  laborers  earn  40 
cents  per  day  in  summer  and  28  cents  in  winter.  Female  day  laborers 
earn  20  cents  per  day  in  summer  and  12  cents  in  winter.  The  agrical- 
tural  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

AaBIGULTUBAL  LABOB  IN  WUBTEMBEBa. 

There  are  no  large  farms  in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg ;  the  owner 
of  each  piece  of  laud  tills  it  in  person.  Farm  hands  are  practically 
unknown.  The  land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow  and  gather  side  by 
side  in  the  field,  or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  their  gra|ies, 
content  if  the  close  of  the  harvest  finds  their  land  unmortgaged  and 
themselves  in  health  and  out  of  debt.  The  question  of  wages,  so  far  as 
such  a  population  goes,  is  simply  a  question  of  the  crops. 

AGBICULTUBAL  LABOB  IN  THE  DANTZIO  DISTBIOT. 

Farm  servants  (cottagers)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year ;  they 
have  a  cottage  with  a  room-closet  antl  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land 
for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9^cents  perday  in  winter 
and  10|  cents  in  summer.  The  cottager  has  to  provide  for  a  laborer  dur- 
ing harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during  a  part  of  the 
afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which'extra  pay  is  given.  The 
day  laborer  he  employs  receives  10|  cents  per  day  and  food ;  he  sleeps 
in  the  stable  or  bam. 
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XIV. — ^Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 


Wagapaid  htf  the  teeek  ofBixiy  hovrn  to  the  trades  and  Uiborera  in  the  printing  office  of  the 

German  Empire, 


Description  of  employment 


Bookbinden 

Type-foauden 

Setters 

Copper- plAto  printers 

Joioere 

Litbop^phera 


Average 
wages. 


$6  30 
685 
6  75 
628 
6  71 
602 


Description  of  employment 


Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  minors 

Women 

Photographers 

Engravers 

Apprentices 


Average 
▼ages. 


$8  60 
171 
285 
7  60 
687 
2  67 


XV. — Printers  and  PRiNTma  offices. 

r  week  to  printers  (< 
^0.)  in  Germany, 


Statement  ekowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  to  printere  (compoeitore,  preaemen,  proof -readers, 

'       '    Ge 


Description  of  employment 


Editors 

Foremen 

CocDpositors 

Proof-readers 

Press  foremen 

Male  and  female  bands  . 

PoruiB 

I^iremea 

^oziDeeTs 

Wood-engravers 

Stewotypers 


$12  30 
7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
268 
462 
462 


I 


$8  60 
600 
5  00 
600 
200 
8  81 


6  00 
600 
600 


I 


$8  71 


806 
523 


$5  47 
665 
5  50 


8  67 


o 

s 


$3  60 
475 
2  76 


$8  84 
464 
6  78 
8  04 


800 
800 
6  78 


$6  72 

"in 


8  61 


$8  71 
977 
600 
6  01 
6  02 
229 
8  76 
8  81 
689 
4  76 
600 


In  the  character  of  its  mannfactores  and  in  the  temper  of  its  laborers, 
England  approaches  nearer  to  the  United  States  than  perhaps  any  other 
eoantry,  and  its  labor  conditions,  therefore,  come  into  more  direct  com- 
petition with  ours,  than  those  of  any  other  country,  although  Germany 
aud  France,  in  these  regards,  press  closely  in  the  wake  of  England. 

The  diffnsiyeness  of  the  British  reports  necessarily  entailed  more  diffi- 
culties in  the  matter  of  reducing  them  to  a  comprehensive  illustration 
of  representative  features  than  tv^as  the  case  with  the  German  reports, 
hut  it  is  believed  that  the  following  review  presents  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  principal  phases  and  conditions  of  labor  in  England. 

Consol-General  Merritt,  in  his  valuable  report,  gives  the  following 
from  the  census  of  1881  as  the  occupations  of  the  people  of  England : 


Occnpation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

ProfesskMttl  nVwff 

450,955 

258,508 

9G0.661 

1.318,344 

4,795,178 

4,856,256 

196, 120 

1,646,202 

19,467 

64,840 

1,678,189 

9,930,619 

647,075 

IHKDestie  class 

1, 803. 810 
960  128 

Commmtfa]  Ulajifl 

Aericnlinral  (rlatg 

1, 883, 184 

Itda»trUl  ..Ian 

6,373,367 

l&deflnitesiidnon.prodnetiye 

14,786,876 

Totds 

12,639,902 

18.834,537 

26,974,489 
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The  following  subdivision  of  the  industrial  classes  of  England  is  of 
interest : 

statement  ehoicing  th€  number  of  persons  working  and  dealing  in  the  following  ariiclea: 

BookSt  prints,  and  maps 105,042 

Machines  and  implements 267, 976 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations 786, 660 

Carriages  and  harness 87,174 

Ships  and  boats 54,080 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43,015 

Tobacco  and  pipes 22,175 

Board  and  lodging 115,655 

Spirituous  drinks 65,052 

Food 448,664 

Textile  fabrics  (1,453,648) : 

Wool  and  worsted 233,256 

Silk 63,577 

Cotton  and  flax 584,470 

Unspecified 170,345 

Dress 981,105 

Animal  substances 68,202 

Vegetable  substances 166,745 

Mineral  substances  (1,277,592) : 

Miners 441,272 

Stone,  clay,  and  road  making 193,083 

Earthen  and  glass  ware 74,407 

Iron  and  steel. 361,343 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816, 243 

Refuse  matters 14,339 

Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  the  reports  by  consnlates,  it  should 
be  stated  that,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  the  wages  are  based  on  full 
time,  and  that  the  net  earnings,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, run  at  least  20  per  cent,  below  the  figures  given,  so  that,  as  Con- 
sul-General  Merritt  remarks,  the  official  figures  give  more  flattering 
returns  than  the  reality.  Again,  there  are  trades  which  from  their 
nature  cau  only  be  pursued  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  as  con- 
ditions like  these  prevail  in  almost  every  country,  the  results  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all.  The  only  condition,  therefore,  which  must  be 
specially  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  wage  rates  are  based  onfall  not  real 
time;  and,  as  the  British  workman  prefers  to  run  on  short  time,  say  fonr 
days  per  week,  and  preserve  his  daily  pay-rate,  rather  than  run  on  full 
time  and  submit  to  a  small  pay  reduction,  this  phase  of  English  labor 
is  worth  considering. 


BIEMINGHAM. 

Consul  King  reports  that  living  is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slightly 
higher  in  Birmingham  than  in  1878,  when  the  last  report  on  the  labor 
conditions  of  his  district  was  forwarded  to  the  Department.  The  gen- 
eral result,  however,  shows  an  average  decrease  in  wages  throughout 
England  since  1878.  !N^otwithstanding  these  seemingly  favorable  con- 
ditions, the  consul  says  that  the  number  of  unemployed  is  greater  now 
than  tl^en,  and  the  actual  distress  which  exists  is  almost  alarming  in  its 
extent.  The  labor  unions  keep  up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work 
for  the  constantly  increasing  number  of  idle  hands. 

Speaking  of  local  distress,  he  refers  to  the  hand-made  nail  region, 
where  acute  sufiering  exists.  Many  workmen  are  idle,  while  those  who 
are  employed  can  earn  but  little.    This  once  prosperous  trade  is  now 
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superseded  by  machinery,  and  the  consul  sees  no  escape  for  the  people 
of  the  district  but  by  aided  emigration.  All  evidence  is  favorable  to  the 
moral  and  physical  character  of  these  people.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
trious and  intelligent.  The  women  are  specially  representative  of  the 
very  highest  order  of  English  working  women. 

The  working  people  of  Birmingham  and  vicinity  are  regarded  by  the 
consul  as  thrifty.  Grimes  arising  from  drunkenness  show  a  very  satis- 
factory decrease,  which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  spread  of  educa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  and  coitee-houses  for  the 
people.  With  the  exception  of  the  nail-making  districts,  where  strikes 
appear  to  be  chronic,  arbitration  is  generally  resorted  to  in  disputes 
between  workmen  and  employers.  On  the  whole,  the  feeling  between 
the  employers  and  the  employed  is  more  kindly  than  of  old,  and  this  is 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  interest  which  the  former  have  recently 
taken  in  the  social  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

The  employ^  are  generally  paid  weekly  in  sterling  money,  and  are 
&ee  to  purchase  their  necessary  supplies  wherever  they  choose. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Birmingham  who 
are  steadily  employed  is  rated  by  the  consul  as  good.  Great  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  construction  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  the 
portion  of  the  report  treating  thereof  is  highly  interesting. 

The  interviews  with  representative  workingmen,  as  given  by  Mr.  King, 
show  at  once  the  wages  earned  and  the  manner  of  living. 

A  BRXTSHMAKEB. 

Is  45  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  21  and 
the  youngest  12;  a  good  workman,  having  steady  employment; 
can  earn  firom  $7.20  to  $8.40  per  week  of  60  hours ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  without  the  aid  of  his  wife;  his  children  also  work; 
the  total  income  from  all  their  labor — husband,  wife,  and  children — 
is  estimated  at  $583  per  annum.  Outlay  per  year :  Kent  of  house, 
three  rooms,  $44.22;  clothing  for  family,  $97.20;  food,  $328.53; 
school-tax  for  one  child,  $3.15 ;  trades-union,  $20.40 ;  doctor's  bill, 
$24.30;  total,  $517.80.  Breakfast,  bread  and  tea  and  butttr  or 
bread  and  bacon ;  dinner,  fish  or  meat,  vegetables  and  beer,  tea, 
bread  and  butter;  supper,  bread  and  cheese  and  beer.  Siives  no 
money ;  falls  back  on  his  club  or  trades-union  in  emergencies. 

A  FEMALE   TAGKMAKER. 

A  woman  making  tacks  at  St.*Quintain  said :  '<I  get  paid  by  the 
thousand;  the  card  price  is  17  cents  per  thousand,  but  I  am  glad  to 
take  the  work  at  14^  cenis,  it  is  so  hard  to  get.  I  work  four  days 
per  week  and  make  $1.16.  My  husband  is  a  gardener  at  tbe  col- 
lege hiurd  by,  and  earns  17  shillings  per  week,  but  works  very  long 
hoars ;  our  total  income  is  $275.89  per  year.  Mostly  all  the  forges  in 
St.  Quintain  are  closed,  and  women  nailinakers  go  to  Birmingham  to 
do  scrubbing  or  other  work,  walking  4  uiiles  to  and  4  from  the  work. 
Has  a  brother  a  nailmaker ;  himself  and  his  wife  both  work  at  tbe 
trade,  and  earn  about  14  shillings  per  week,  or  $171.88  per  annum; 
after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the  forge  they  have  $2.43  per  week 
for  food  and  fuel ;  their  food  consists  of  what  they  call  bread' and 
batter,  but  I  call  it  *  bread  and  scrape^  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at 
times;  they  hardly  ever  see  fresh  meat;  1  do  not  think  the  children 
get  enough  to  eat.  I  never  knew  so  much  suffering  among  the 
people,  many  of  them  are  starving." 
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The  foregoing  illustrations  may  be  said  to  represent  the  best  and 
worst  conditions  of  labor  in  Birmingham  so  far  as  living  is  concerned. 

Mr.  King  bears  high  testimony  to  the  jmblic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
Birmiu;;ham  in  all  matters  affecting  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
the  working  classes.  Were  it  not  for  this  admirable  feeling  mach  more 
suffering  could  be  recorded. 

Practically,  the  consul  says,  all  the  workingmen  have  votes  and  are 
a  power  in  politics. 

In  regard  to  emigration  ahd  its  causes,  the  following  illustration  by 
the  consul  not  only  applies  to  Birmingham  but  in  a  large  degree  to  all 
England : 

I  once  knew  a  sawmaker  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  after  twelve  years  returned  to  England.  In  another  year  they 
were  about  re-emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  the  man  came 
to  me  for  advice.  In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
return  to  England  he  said,  ^<  Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  no 
place  like  England  until  she  returned,  but  now  she  does  not  like  it. 
She  finds  the  old  ways  and  old  friends  are  not  so  good  as  she  ex- 
pected them  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  so  plentiful,  and 
she  wants  to  go  back  to  the  United  States.  As  for  myself,  I  always 
liked  Indiana  better  than  England.  I  get  higher  wages  there.  To 
be  sure  clothing  and  rent  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  almost 
the  same,  only  we  do  not  have  so  much  in  England.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  much  more  varied  food  and  more  luxuries,  and  after 
twelve  years  I  owned  the  house  in  which  I  lived.  Here  in  England 
I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny." 


BRADFORD. 

The  tabulated  statements  in  the  consul's  report  are  very  full  and  ex- 
plicit, but  he  simply  refers  to  the  habits  of  the  working  people  in  a  gen- 
eral manner,  and  gives  no  illustrations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
live,  their  moral  and  physical  conditions,  and  the  relations  existing  be- 
tweeu  employers  and  employes,  female  labor,  and  its  effect  on  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  conditions  of  the  operatives  and  their  children,  &c. 

There  is  scarcely  a  mart  in  the  world  where  the  products  of  the  Brad- 
ford looms  do  not  fill  a  leading  place;  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
alone  amount  to  over  110,000,000  per  annum,  and  come  into  direct  com- 
petition with  the  product  of  our  mills. 

In  regard  to  labor  in  Bradford,  the  consul  says  that  a  perusal  of  offi- 
cial statements  leads  him  to  report  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
as  highly  prosperous,  the  wages  received  by  the  average  famUy  being 
more  than  sufficient  for  its  wants  and  necessary  recreation. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  adds  the  consul,  sufficient  money 
might  easily  be  saved  by  the  working  classes  to  tide  them  safely  over 
periodical  trade  depressions,  which  under  existing  conditions  weigh  so 
heavily  uj)on  them. 

Consul  Grinnell  transmits  two  very  interesting  communications  firom 
Bradford  manufacturers  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
labor  conditions  of  the  district  since  1878.  While  these  communica- 
tions lean  somewhat  toward  the  side  of  the  employers  as  against  the 
recent  labor  legislation  and  usages,  they  are  written  honesUyi  evince  a 
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^eroos  spirit,  and  contain  ranch  valuable  informaton.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  communications  shows  in  a  graphic  manner  the  indo* 
poDdent  spirit  of  the  workiogmen  of  Bradford: 

"Politically,"  writes  this  employer,  "Jack  is  as  good  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  while  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none  of  my  workingmen,  being 
Radicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  1  had  a  Conservative  voter 
in  my  employment  he  would  vote  against  me  if  1  were  a  Liberal, 
and  1  should  consider  him  worthless  if  he  didn't." 

The  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  of  Bradford  will  be  found  in 
the  rhunU  for  England. 


BRISTOL. 

Consul  Lathrop,  in  his  admirable  report,  says  that  no  material  change 
has  talcen  place  in  the  labor  conditions  of  Bristol  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  have  been  no  strikes,  no  panics,  no  crises,  no  great  dif- 
ficolties,  though  of  late  there  have  oeen  stagnation  and  slack  work.  It 
can  be  said,  however,  adds  the  consul,  that  com)>ared  with  ten  years 
ago  the  laborer  of  today  knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  their  wages  have  increased  daring 
that  time.  Their  having  more  is  due  to  the  fac*t  that  the  wages  of  to- 
day, owing  to  the  cheapness  of  food  imported  from  the  United  States, 
can  purchase  more  and  more  varied  supplies  tliau  ten  years  ago. 

lu  addition  to  better  food  supplies,  the  proposal  to  give  the  work- 
ing classes  of  Bristol  a  share  in  the  general  profits  of  the  indnstries 
in  which  they  are  employed  is  now  widely  agitated.  The  plan  which, 
according  to  Cousul  Lathrop,  seems  to  be  well  matured,  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  wage  rates,  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  business  year 
to  the  employes  a  percentage  of  the  profits  realized.  While  thus 
Kharing  in  the  profits  they  are  to  be  exempt  from  any  share  in  the 
looses.  This  system,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  many 
large  industries  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  cotton-manufaeturing  district 
of  Oldham,  will,  it  is  hoped,  create  a  bond  of  unity  and  mutual  benefit; 
between  the  employes  and  employers  which  witt  add  vigor  and  power 
to  British  industrial  commerce.  Mr.  Lathrop,  however,  fears  that  the 
temper  and  improvidence  of  the  British  worku^u  will  not  permit  this 
system  to  become  a  success  in  England. 

The  apprenticeship  system  of  England  occupies  a  large  place  in 
Mr.  Latlirop's  report.  It  seems  quite  inexplicable  to  Americans,  who 
are  not  shackled  by  traditions  or  "  ancient  nsage,"  and  it  shows  the 
influence  of  habit  upon  even  so  advanced  and  itractical  a  people  as  the 
English,  that  a  girl  must  pay  a  premium  of  al)out  $200  to  a  shopkeeper 
for  the  ])rivilege  of  learning  to  be  a  saleswoman  in  a  dry-goods  shop, 
the  girl  receiving  no  wages  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  ap- 
prenticeship. An^  yet  this  is  a  universal  rule  for  men  and  women  in 
8hop-life  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  demand  for  thjBse  places  is  such 
that  a  leading  employer  of  Bristol  assured  the  consul  that  he  could  run 
both  his  wholesale  and  retail  shops  with  such  apprentices  altogether, 
who  would  each  pay  him  1200  for  the  privilege  of  working  five  years. 
92  a— L.AB i 
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FACTORY  LABOR  IN  THE  WEST  OP  ENGLAND. 

(bonsai  Lathrop  selects  Trowbridge,  a  factory  town  of  12,000  inhabit- 
ants  in  his  district,  as  a  place  which  shows  factory  life  in  England  in 
its  most  favorable  light  It  is  entirely  a  manufacturing  town,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile,  agricultural  country.  It  has  given  many  operatives 
to  American  mills,  and  in  all  its  labor  conditions  may  be  considered  rep- 
reseutative  of  the  best  phases  of  Euglish  factory  life. 

The  average  wages  of  the  men  in  the  Trowbridge  woolen  factories  are 
estimated  at  $5.44  per  week.  The  average  wages  paid  to  418  women 
in  one  leading  factory  are  given  as  $2.60  i>er  week,  and  in  another  at 
$3.02  per  week.  These  wages,  adds  the  consul,  would  not  support  life 
unaided;  but,  generally,  these  women  are  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the 
male  operatives ;  neither  could  the  male  wages  alone  sustain  the  aver- 
age English  families,  and  so  the  children  in  their  turn  contribute  t-o  the 
general  fund  by  also  working  in  the  factories.  Boys  and  girls,  when 
employed,  earn  from  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  week.  Thus,  to  enable  a  Trow- 
bridge family  to  live,  every  meml>er— husbund,  wife,  and  children- 
works  in  the  mills.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  conditions  which 
surround  labor  in  this  representative  factory  town  are  not  much'  diflPer- 
ent  from  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  similar  towns  in  France  and 
Oermany.  ^^Notwithstanding  the  favorable  agricultural  conditions 
which  surround  Trowbridge,''  adds  the  consul,  ^^  giving  the  working- 
people  cheap  and  wholesome  food  products,  aided  by  flourishing  co- 
operative stores,  the  combined  earnings  of  the  family  are  barely  suf- 
cient  for  its  supiiort."  The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding,  and 
drunkenness  is  rare. 

In  reporting  thirteen  interviews  with  Trowbridge  operatives,  pur- 
posely selected  for  their  steadiness  and  trustworthiness,  representing 
the  best  element  of  factory  life.  Consul  Lathrop  says  that  only  two 
were  able  to  save  anything.  One  of  these  has  a  weekly  income,  earneil 
by  himself  and  three  children,  of  $8.03  per  week,  the  other  a  weekly  in- 
come, earned  by  himself  and  wife,  of  $7.29.  Without  the  labor  of  the 
wife  the  family  resources  are  insufficient,  and  when  the  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected. 

Consul  Lathrop  concludes  his  iei>ort  with  the  following  comparisons 
between  labor  in  his  district  and  in  the  United  States : 

1.  No  class  of  laborer  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  In  consequence  of  this  the  laborer  here  is  not  so  valuable  to 
his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He  is  less  receptive  and  re- 
tentive of  ideas,  requires  more  oversight  and  direction,  and  accom- 
plishes less  in  a  day. 

3.  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  spends  less  here  in 
other  directions  it  is  because  he  does  without  or  buys  inferior 
articles,  and  not  because  the  general  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  the  United  States. 

5.  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  sup- 
port of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

6.  The  laboring  claisses  are  not  so  self-respecting  or  respected 
here  as  in  the  United  States. 
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CORNWALL. 

Owiog  to  the  absence  of  factories,  iniUs  and  other  large  indnstrial 
interestH,  the  labor  conditions  of  Cornwall  do  not  so  directly  concern  or 
interest  the  statistician  or  general  reader  as  those  of  the  great  niauu* 
factnriog  centers  of  England,  and  the  report  from  the  cousnl  at  Fal- 
month  is  pmportionally  meager  in  interesting  details. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  good,  owing  to  the  spread  of  • 
temperance  principles,  but  very  few  can  save  anything  out  of  their  low 
wages.    Women  are  largely  employed  as  field  laborers  in  Cornwall, 
about  two  adnlt  females  being  engaged  on  each  farm. 

Tlie  average  wages  of  females  is  given  as  being  30  cents  per  day  of 
nine  to  ten  hours  in  indnstrial  employment. 

Tbe  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  laborers  throughout  Corn- 
wall is  considered  to  be  improving. 

The  journeymen  millers  in  Falmouth  earn  84.86  per  week ;  the  wages 
in  otlier  mills  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Tbe  wHges  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works  run  from 
t4.07  to  |(i.l3  per  week. 

Tbe  wiiges  carne<l  by  miners  in  Cornwall,  per  week  of  54  hours,  is 
^iveu  as  follows:  Underground  men,  $4.70;  shaft-men,  |6.0o;  ore 
di-essers,  $4.05.  ^ 

Agricultural  wages. — Household  servants,  $25.54  per  year,  with  board 
and  lodging;  agricultui-al  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  but 
generally  with  u  jilat  of  ground,  $3.52  per  week. 

Printing  offices. — Printers,  compositors,  pressmen  and  proof-readers, 
t5.04  per  week  of  54  hours. 


LEEDS. 

It  is  intimated  by  Consul  Dockery  that  the  wages  in  many  branches 
of  trade  are  somewhat  lower  in  Leeds  than  in  districts  where  industries 
of  like  character  are  predominant,  for  the  reason  that  the  variety  of 
indnstries  here  jiermits  all  the  able  members  of  a  family  to  find  em- 
ployment. The  rates  of  wages  given  by  the  consul,  however,  do  not 
apparently  confirm  these  intimations. 

Agricultural  wages  in  Yorkshire  are  estimated  as  follows :  Laborers, 
vitbont  bonnl  and  lodging,  $3.75  per  week ;  hired  men  from  $75  to  $92 
l^eryesir,  with  boanl  and  lodging;  herdsmen,  $4.20  per  week,  with  a  cot- 
tage; servant  girls,  $70  per  year  with  board  and  lodging;  scullery 
maiiis,  $41  [)er  year,  with  board  and  lodging;  women  field-laborers, 
:i8  cents  per  day,  without  board  or  lodging. 

la  the  general  trades  the  Wiigcs  are  paid  by  the  hour,  running  from 
15  cents  per  hour  to  bricklayers,  up  to  19  cents  per  hour  to  plumbers,  or 
per  week  of  54  honrs.  the  average  working  honrs  of  the  trades  in 
Enjrland,  from  $8.10  to  bricklayers  up  to  $10.26  to  plumbers. 

Wages  in  icnrMted  mills^  per  treek  of  56  Jiours. — Sorters,  $5.82 ;   fet- 


Wages  i»  foundries  and  machine-shops^  per  week  6/  54  hours. — Model- 
makers  anil  smiths,  $7.40;  joiners,  $0.72;  strikers,  $4.56;  fitters, 
%*M;  turners,  $5.04;  molders,  $7.56;  laborers,  $4.40;  bra^s-fltters, 
$4.80;  foundry  engine-men,  $5.04;  blast-furnace  men,  $6.72;  core- 
makers,  $0.90;  fetlers,  $4«80 ;  paintei*s,  $7.20;  apprentices,  $2.10. 
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Wages  in glassirorJcs. — Cousal  Dockery  gives  the  following atatisties 
coiieerniDg  the  wages  earued  iu  a  glass-bottle  factory  iu  Leetls, 
the  iuformaut  stating  that  they  were  the  highest  wages  paid  iu  all 
England : 

In  glass- works  in  Leeds  htbor  is  divided  into  ^< shifts,"  six  honrs 
per  shift,  as  to  time,  and  into  chairs  as  to  division  of  labor.  The 
"  chair  "  consists  of  only  four  pert^ons,  viz,  bottle-maker,  blower,  ai>- 
prentice,  and  boy.  The  average  earnings  per  chair  per  week  are 
given  as  follows:  Bottle  maker,  $il;  blower,  I9.G0;  apprenti<^9 
$1.20;  boy,  $1.20.  In  the  United  States,  so  the  consul  was  in- 
formed, ten  boys  are  in  each  chair  under  the  bottle-maker  aDd 
blower,  or  twelve  ]>erson8  to  the  chair,  and  his  informant  also  said 
that  the  outpnt  per  chair  is  twice  as  much  as  in  England  and  of 
superior  quality.  Men  packers  get  $5.80  ]>er  week ;  laborers,  $4.50; 
female  empIoy6s,$  1.02;  furnace-men,  $6.58 ;  mold- makers,  $6.04 — 
all  per  week. 

The  following  statement,  given  to  Mr.  Dockery  by  a  first-class  iron 
refiner,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  class  of  ar- 
tisans lives: 

An  iron  reflner,fortyinine  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the  youngest  a  girl  of  eight ;  earns  $8 
per  week;  his  eldest  sod  earns  $1.08,  and  his  eldest  daughter  $1.02 
l>er  week,  making  a  total  earning  of  $10.70  per  week ;  the  boy  is  an 
apprentice  at  the  file  trade,  and  the  girl  runs  a  machine  in  a  cloth- 
ing house.  Food. — Breakfast:  Bread  and  coffee  or  tea.  Dinner: 
Potatoes  and  meat  or  bacon.  Sap|>er :  Same  as  breakfiist.  Occa- 
sionally the  children  go  without  supper.  Only  manages  ^'to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.'^ 

Miners*  wages, — The  following  average  rates  of  wages  paid  i>er  day 
of  9  hours  in  and  al>out  the  coal  and  ironstone  mines  of  South  and  West 
Yorkshire  will  prove  interesting  to  American  miners:  Coal  miners, 
$1.18;  trammers  and  fillers,  $1.08;  ordinary  trammers,  54  cents;  bye- 
workmen,  96  cents;  off  hands,  96  cents  ;  jiggers,  60 cents;  hangers-on, 
!)6  cents;  fire-triers,  $1.20;  deputies,  $1.32.  Top  hands:  Joiners,  96 
cents;  banktneu  and  screencrs,  96  cents;  boys,  36  cents;  engine  tend- 
ers, $  1 .26 ;  off'  hands,  84  cents. 

Mr.  Dockery  considers  the  condition  of  labor  in  Leeds  as  having  im- 
proved during  the  last  six  .years,  and  that  this  improvement  is  wholly 
due  to  the  education  of  the  working  people,  as  the  rates  of  wages  and 
prices  of  food  have  shown  no  appreciable  change  during  that  time. 


LIVERPOOL. 

Great  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
working  classes  of  Liverjiool,  which  gave  that  city  the  name  of  **  the 
black  spot  on  the  Mersey,"  although,  as  might  be  exi>ected  from  the 
bad  example  of  dissolute  seamen,  intemperance  is  too  often  attendant 
upon  labor  in  all  large  sea-port  cities.  In  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  working-peoples'  homes  in  Liverpool, 
Con.^ul  Packanl  reports  that  the  municipal  government,  availing  itself 
of  i)owers  conferred  by  recent  legislation,  seeks  to  remedy  t  he  evils  com- 
plained of  in  this  regard  by  the  destruction  of  unwholesome  dwellings. 
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without  makiDg  provision  elsewhere  for  their  occupants  before  their 
shelter  is  pulled  down. 

The  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  has  resulted  in  a 
better  feehng  between  employer  and  employ^,  as  is  forcibly  illustrated 
in  the  long  immunity  from  strikes  which  Liverpool  has  enjoye<K  Arbi- 
tration and  common  sense  have  taken  the  place  of  violence  and  passion, 
to  the  great  benetit  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

Dae  allowance  being  made  for  that  large  improvident  and  intemperate 
class  which  inhabits  all  gi*eat  sea- ports,  the  working- people  of  Liverpool 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  industrious  and  thrifty,  and  rapidly  acquiring  all 
necessary  education. 

Dock  labor. — According  to  the  consul's  returns,  this  im^iortant  divis- 
ion of  labor  is  remunerated  as  follows:  Laborers,  $1.23  ]>er  day;  por- 
ters, $1.09  per  day;  weighers,  $L22  per  day;  8tevedoi*es,  $1.70  per  day; 
coal  heavers,  2^  cents  per  ton  each  man,  and  $1.22  each  man  additional 
for  a  night's  work. 


LONDON 

The  cost  of  food  in  London  is  about  the  same  as  in  Liverpool,  llie  im 
ports  of  food  pro<lucts  from  the  United  States  having  greatly  reduced 
the  living  expenses  of  the  working  classes,  while  enabling  them  to  pur- 
chase greater  variety  than  ^as  within  the  reach  of  the  workers  of  fifteen 
and  twenty  years  ago,  es|)ecially  in  the  matter  of  animal  food.  With 
breati  at  3  cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  than  ever  before,  and 
with  a  downward  tendency  in  nearly  every  other  cou)mo<lity,  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  workman,  says  the  consul-general,  ''ou^ht  not  to 
be  uncomfortable  had  he  the  prudence  of  the  Scotch  or  continental 
workman." 

A  lai^e  majority  of  the  London  workmen,  according  to  Consul-Gen- 
eral  Merritt's  report,  can  be  ranked  as  skillful  artisans,  and  stt^ady  and 
indnstrions  citizens.  This  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  any  class  of 
workmen  in  Europe.  They  work  slow,  adds  the  consul-general,  far 
slowt-r  than  American  artisans,  but  rather  from  custom  than  laziness. 
It  is  what  the  consul-general  calls  the  national  working  pace.  As  every 
coantr>'  hxis  its  national  working  pace,  as  well  defined  as  any  other  char- 
acteristic, this  London  slowness  is  only  noteworthy  as  permitting  a  com- 
I»ri8on  which  is  favorable  to  the  United  States. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  London  working  classes  to  save,  the 
oonHQlgeneral  admits  that  the  range  of  wages  is  such  that  only  those 
who  practice  the  greatest  pmdeuce  and  self-denial  have  a  chance  of 
ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand. 

In  London,  miseries  of  working  life  are  so  directly  brought  before  the 
public  eye  as  to  proiluce  the  impression  that  there  is  more  suHering, 
improvidence,  and  intemperance  among  the  working  classes  in  large 
cities  than  in  towns  and  rural  districts.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
hnman  wrecks  which  drift  into  London,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  more  suffering  among  the  working  people  of  Ijondon  than  among 
an  eqnal  number  of  laborers  in  any  other  i)ortion  of  England. 

That  portion  of  the  consul-general's  report  which  deals  with  labor 
nnions  in  London  is  interesting.  Arbitration  has  to  a  large  degree, 
fortanately,  taken  the  place  of  strikes  in  the  settlement  of  labor  diifer- 
ences,  the  evil  effect  of  former  strikes  in  London  being  rememberr*d  by 
both  the  workingmen  and  employera  with  anything  but  gratification. 

The  effect  of  co-operative  stores  in  London  has  been  to  compel  the 
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general  retailers  to  reduce  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the 
present  competitive  warfare  tends  to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  by  cheapening  their  supplies. 

Great  interest  in  the  furnishing  of  cheap  and  healthful  homes  to  the 
working  classes  is  being  manifested  by  capitalists  in  London.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  consul-general  refers  to  a  district  near  Paddington.  where 
the  system  of  cottage  tenements  is  in  successful  operation.  In  Ihi8  dis- 
trict are  aboat  3,000  houses,  containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  the  whole  having  a  neat  atid 
tasteful  appearance.  These  cottages  rent  for  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  week. 
Churches,  schools  and  stores,  iu  connection  with  this  artisan  city,  fill 
out  the  general  desigu  and  supply  every  want. 

HOW  LONDON  MECHANICS  LIVE. 

ConsulOeneral  Merritt  gives  the  results  of  an  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  better  class  of  workmen,  which  illustrates  the  mode 
of  life  of  a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic : 

Is  an  engine-driver  in  electric  works;  52  years  of  age;  has  a  wife 
and  3  children ;  the  eldest  boy  earns  $2.44  per  week ;  his  own  earn- 
ings are  $9.72 ;  iu  1882  his  wages  were  $12.12 ;  hours  of  labor  70^  i>er 
week;  steady;  does  iiot  drink;  tries  to  be  as  contented  as  |)OS8ible ; 
total  annual  income  of  self  and  son,  $624.  Expenses :  House  rent, 
$106  per  annum ;  society  dues,  $8.90 ;  insurance  on  lives  of  self 
and  family,  $44.32;  food,  $280;  this  leaves  about  $186  for  miscel- 
Is^neous  expenses,  clothes,  schooling,  medicine,  omnibus-fare,  &c. 
Were  it  not  for  the  earnings  of  his  son  he  could  not  sux>port  his 
family ;  has  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

Tlie  consul-general  treats  of  female  labor  in  England  at  some  length 
and  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  clearly  showing  that  throughout  the 
Kingdom  woman  is  becoming  a  prominent  factor  in  many  branches  of 
commerce  and  industrial  occupations.  This  phase  of  the  question  is 
referred  to,  however,  in  the  r6iumS  for  England,  and  only  that  part  of 
the  report  which  deals  with  female  labor  iu  London  is  introduced  here. 

The  consul-general  estimates  the  wages  earned  by  female  laborers  iu 
London  as  ruling  at  about  half  of  those  eanied  by  male  laborers  in  similar 
employments;  rarely  do  they  get  two-thirds  of  the  rates  paid  to  men, 
while  very  frequently  they  are  cut  down  to  even  lower  figures.  Female 
laborers  in  certain  trades  in  the  East  End  count  their  wages  by  pennies 
instead  of  shillings,  although  a  fair  minimum  may  be  estimated  at  $1.50 
per  week  without  board,  while  the  hours  of  labor  range  from  9^  to  16 
hours  per  day,  the  poorest  paid  working  the  longest  hours,  as  usual. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  toward  shorter  hours,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  ten-hour  law  to  shops  as  well  as  to  factories. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  female  laborers  of  London  is  described 
by  the  consul-general  as  very  good.  London  being  one  of  the  motit 
healthful  cities  in  the  world,  nowhere  is  the  sturdy  vigor  of  the  English 
constitution  more  apparent  than  among  the  women  employes  of  that 
city.  Indeed,  since  the  factory  law  has  gone  into  operation  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  well-being  of  the  women  workers  of  England  has  shown 
marked  improvement. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  general  trade  and  other  wa^es  paid  in  Manchester  and  vicinity 
will  be  folly  set  forth  in  the  rSsumS  for  England  and  again  in  the  gen- 
eral recapitulation  8howing  the  comparative  rates  of  wages  between 
those  which  rule  in  that  country  and  those  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  refer  here  to  such  particular  conditions  as 
caDuot  be  expressed  in  figures,  but  which  in  many  ways  are  of  moment 
in  illastrating  the  I'eal  conditions  of  labor. 

lu  regard  to  the  manner  of  living  in  Manchester,  Consul  Shaw  writes 
as  follows : 

American  work-people,  as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  con- 
ditions in  force  here  among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced 
to  adopt  the  English  system.  Here  whole  families  live  in  the  mills 
and  are  satisfied  to  do  so.  Here  the  children  are  compelled  to  help 
p  ly  the  family  expense. 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visitcil  by  me  contained  each  only  one 
livin»r  room,  and  this  served  as  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting  room, 
and  in  some  instances,  also,  bed-room.  Into  some  of  these  small 
houses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  the  manner  of  life  is  almost 
necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate. 

In  regard  to  the  habits  and  general  condition  o^  the  working-people 
of  Manchester,  Cousul  Shaw  considers  them  on  the  whole  as  steady  and 
traNtworth3',  being  more  thrifty  and  better  off  than,  iierhaps,  the  work- 
in|;-i)eople  of  an^'  other  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  majority, 
however,  save  very  little  after  ))aying  current  expenses,  and  iuteinper- 
ance,  although  i)erhaps  on  the  decline,  is  still  a  deplorable  evil  among 
them. 

The  feelinig:  between  employers  and  the  employed  has  greatly  improved 
smce  1878,  )»rincipally  on  account  of  the  more  peifect  organization  of 
hotb  capital  and  labor,  whereby  all  disputes  are  submitted  to  intelli- 
gent arbitration.  Public  opinion,  which  formerly  looked  on  while 
strikes  and  lockouts  ran  their  careers  of  strife,  stagnation,  destruction 
aud  general  ^suffering  has  also  had  much  to  do  in  forcing  both  labor  and 
capiUd  to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  and  mutual  concessions. 

CouMul  Shaw's  report  deals  at  much  length  and  in  an  interesting  man- 
lier with  trades-unions,  co-operative  societies,  co-operative  stores,  and  the 
lawsaud  ivgnlations  go  verning  labor  within  the  mi  lis  and  factories.  That 
IJortiou  of  his  report  dealing  with  the  question  of  "co  operativemills'' — 
loills  wherein  the  employes,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  are  also  sharers 
io  the  profits  and  practically  partners  in  the  concern — is  particularly 
interesting. 

The  j)erfect  working  of  an  Oldham  cotton  mill,  where  everything 
moves  with  the  precision  of  a  well-disciplined  army,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  careful  perusal.  The  fact  that  the  British  cotton  industr^*^ 
controls  the  world's  markets  is  principally  due  to  this  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  capital,  machinery,  labor,  and  facility  for  the  distribution  of  the 
prodact. 

FEMAXE  LABOB  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Tlie  total  number  of  iemales  employed  in  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
factoring  industries  of  Manchester  and  Salford  is  estimated  by  Consul 
Shaw  at  about  80,000,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  principal  indus- 
tries, and  numbers  of  employds  engaged  therein :  Cotton  and  fiax 
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millSf  24,000;  dressmakiug,  shoemakinir,  and  haberdasher^',  17.000; 
domestic  service,  office-keepers,  &c.,  24,000;  bailders,  hoase-furnishui's, 
&c.,  1,000;  wool,  silk,  and  all  other  textile  industries  outside  of  cottou, 
6,200.  These  numbers  represent  actual  workers  only,  and  those  carry- 
ing on  business  in  their  own  names;  the  many  females  keeping  stores 
and  shops  carried  on  under  their  husband's  names,  females  engaged  iu 
domestic  service  for  their  parents,  &c.,  are  not  included.  Tiiese,  and 
others  who  do  not  possess  any  business  occupation,  number  iu  Man- 
chester and  Salford  about  146,000. 

Female  wages. — Female  operatives  in  the  factories  earn  the  foUowi-f^ 
weekly  wages:  Drawing-frame  tenters,  $2.43  to  $4.38;  slubbiug-ft*aine 
tenters,  $3.65  to  $4.3S ;  throstle  spinners,  $2.92 ;  winders,  $2.43  to 
$4.86;  beam  warpers,  $4.38  to  $4.86;  weavers,  $1.22  to  $1.46.  The 
female  opemtives  being  paid  by  piecework,  it  is  hard  to  arrive  at  a  true 
average,  but  Consul  Shaw  sets  down  the  average  wages  of  the  woineu 
operatives  of  Manchester  at  $3.65  per  week. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Manchester  are  56^  |)^  week  in  facto- 
ries, and  from  8  to  9  per  day  in  retail  shops. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  working  classes  of 
Manchester  will  bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  large 
mai  ufacturiug  center. 

The  effects  of  female  employment  in  Manchester  are  not  considered 
as  having  any  lowering  tendency  on  the  wages  paid  to  the  males,  while 
on  the  general  wealth  of  the  community  female  labor  has  a  beneficial 
effect. 


NEWCASTLBON-TYNB. 

In  drawing  comparisons  between  the  condition  of  trade  in  the  North 
of  England  in  1878  and  that  which  now  prevails,  Consul  Locke,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  in  his  noteworthy  report,  says: 

The  condition  of  trade  on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at 
the  same  time  in  1878,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recov- 
ery. This  great  depression  has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  its 
branches,  and  wages  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
business. 

Shipbuilding. — The  building  of  ships,  writes  Consul  Locke,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  north  of  England.  At  present  this 
industry  is  ar  a  standstill.  During  the  latter  part  of  1883  a  sudden  re- 
cession occurred  in  this  trade,  which  up  to  that  time  was  seemingly  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  market  was  overdone,  and  a  sudden  col- 
lapse was  the  result.  With  hundi-eds  of  vessels  lying  idle  at  the  docks, 
no  new  contracts  could  be  secured,  and  the  builders  discharged  their 
emplo3'^s.  Skilled  laborers  unexpectedly  found  themselves  out  of  work, 
or  at  least  working  on  short  time,  and  now,  writes  the  consul,  the  Tyne 
ship  yards  present  a  scene  of  idleness.  The  workmen  employetl  at 
present  in  the  T^ne  yards  earn  from  $i).80  pai<l  to  painters,  to  $8.50 
paid  to  pattern-makers  and  ship-cari^enters,  i>er  week. 

Minerif  wages. — Coal-mining  is  the  characteristic  industry'  of  New- 
castle, and  coal  the  great  product  of  the  north  of  England.  Its  mines 
and  miners,  wages  and  general  conditions,  may  therefore  be  taken  aa 
representative  of  their  kind  in  England.  The  number  of  men  employed 
underground  in  the  mines  of  Northumberland  in  1883  is  given  as  19,542, 
and  in  Durliam  60,585,  a  total  in  both  counties  of  80,127  miners. 
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The  following  statement  compares  tbe  wages  per  week  paid  to  the 
mineFS  in  1878  and  1884: 


DMcription  of  employment. 


1878. 


Be«e*8 

Deities 

Wtndnis 

HauiiDg 

Pumping.... 

Fan  

Looomotive . 

Skifter*  

Si^BrBieii 

FireBKA 

Ynniace  niea  . . . 
Hand  patten... 
INnv  patten. . . . 

Icckera  

Icrooien ....... 

(Mimiy  aaStlie 
fioikmltha... 
iiAatn 

lfB««Dt 

Pitzere 

Laboren 

(flgUrftven 

C«kefitten 

Cokelabonn... 


$6  00 

6  36 

6f2 

!      586 

6  72 

5«4 

6  CO 

S40 

588 

4  68 

4  50 

504 

564 

4  KO 

3  90 

504 

628 

5  04 

6  52 

5  16 

3  96 

6  72 

584 

4  32 

1884. 


$6  72 
6  60 

5  ^8 

6  76 
5  70 

5  H 

6  24 

4  68 

5  81 

4  u3 
884 

5  P6 

4  56 

5  24 

4  20 

5  28 

6  28 
6  28 
5  52 

5  28 
4  08 

6  81 
6  76 
4  44 


Tbe  majorit.y  of  the  foregoing  laborers,  that  is,  all  the  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  given  hoases  i-ent  tree, 
aod  coal,  each  pacing  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal.  It 
win  be  noted  bj  the  foiegoing  list  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there 
haA  been  considerable  decrease  in  wages  since  1878. 

Wage9  in  the  ironwarls. — ^The  iron  indastry  is  one  of  the  leading  trades 
in  the  north  of  England.  Consul  Locke  reports  a  general  depres- 
«ou  in  thiei  industry,  although  not  nearly  so  serious  as  that  which  is 
seen  in  shipbuilding  and  some  other  trades.  Many  of  the  large  iron- 
works arc  running  on  three  quarters  time  with  greatly  reduced  staffs, 
while  others  have  suspended  altogether.  The  weekly  wages  paid  in 
tbe  blast  furnaces,  forges  and  plate-mills  in  the  north  of  England  will 
be  found  in  the  general  recapitulation  showing  the  wages  paid  in  the 
industries  of  the  various  countries  in  Europe,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  being 
taken  as  representing  the  ship-building,  coal-mining,  and  iron-work 
and  foundry  industries  of  England. 

Consul  Locke  reports  the  present  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
^  in  no  material  degree  difiering  from  those  which  ruled  in  1878, 
tithough  daring  the  "good  times"  of  1882  and  1883  the  prices  were 
bigher.  This  shows  that  food  iirices  are  very  sensitive  to  the  prevalent 
rates  of  wages,  and  that  the  working  people  eat  more  and  spend  more 
freely  when  trade  is  brisk  and  wages  good  than  in  times  of  depression. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  proportion  of  miners  in  the  district  whose 
boors  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor  itself,  are  considered  as  having  a 
tendency  to  drive  operatives  to  the  public  houses,  all  things  considered, 
Cousnl  Locke  considers  the  working  classes  of  the  district  as  steady  and 
trastvorthy,  although  little  inclined  to  be  saving.  He  gives  an  illustra- 
tion of  thiH  improvidence  in  the  strike  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland, 
who,  after  the  exhaustion  of  their  society  funds,  had  become  reduced  to 
rach  Btraits,  that  at  the  time  his  report  was  written  committees  were  be- 
in$:  formed  to  canvass  the  town  for  funds  to  support  the  families  of  the 
atnkers.    The  number  of  families  in  want,  including  those  of  other 
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trades  shut  oat  by  the  strike  of  the  engineers,  was  abont  5,000.  The 
strike  bad  lasted  two  months  at  the  date  when  the  report  was  mailed, 
and  the  consnl  reported  both  strikers  and  employers  as  being  deter- 
mined to  keep  up  the  fight. 

The  consul  states  that  the  public  house  is  the  principal  bank  where 
the  workiugmen  of  his  district  deposit  their  saviugs. 

The  labor  organizations  in  the  north  of  England  are  both  numerons  ^ 
and  powerful :  indeed  there  is  no  trade  without  its  union  and  no  work- ' 
iugman  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  more  protective  and  l>eneficeut 
societies.  The  union  proper  regulates  all  the  trade  conditions,  snch  as 
hours  of  labor,  wages,  &c.,  and  these  rules  are  equally  binding  on  mem- 
bers and  non-members.  Happily  these  unions  have  substituted  arbi- 
tration for  sti'ikcs,  when  difibrences  arise  between  the  employers  and 
employed,  and  the  result  is  that  this  i>ortion  of  England  is  particularly 
free  from  those  ^4ock  outs"  which  entail  great  |)ecuniary  loss  oo  one 
side  au<l  unsery  and  suffering  on  the  other.  Consul  Locke's  treatment 
of  these  two  questions,  labor  organization  and  strikes  in  the  north  of 
England,  can  be  studied  with  much  lirofit  by  the  workiugmen  and  em- 
ployers of  the  United  States;  his  history  of  co-operation,  from  its  incep- 
tion at  Kochdale  in  1844  to  the  present,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
labor  statistics.  The  returns  of  the  co-operative  union  for  the  northern 
section  of  England,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land and  York  for  1883  show  a  membership  of  97,043,  with  a  share  cap- 
ital of  $3,475,000  and  a  loan  capital  of  $2,235,000.  The  value  of  land, 
buildin^<2:s  suid  fixed  stock  amounts  to  $1,405,000.  The  sale  of  goods 
during  tlie  year  amounted  to  $10,383,000;  the  net  profits  to  $l,73!»,0ii0, 
of  which  $7,200  were  applied  to  educational  and  $2,700  to  charitable 
purposes.  Consnl  Locke  reports  the  oo-operative  system  as  steadily 
growing  in  his  district. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  the  peculiarly  masculine  character  of  employment  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle,  female  labor  does  not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  its  in- 
dustrial conditions  as  in  other  portions  of  England.  The  wages  pai<l 
to  females  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  doing  similar 
work,  and  on  an  average  they  are  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878. 
The  condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  female  employes  in  the  district 
is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  prejudice  which  existed  against  their  em- 
ployment outside  of  shops  and  ikctories  is  rapidly*  disappearing. 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The  making  of  lace  goods  and  hosiery  forms  the  principal  industry  at 
this  manufacturing  center,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  wants 
of  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe  is  supplied,  the  United  States  being 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  consumers.  During  the  year  1883  the 
exports  of  lace  goods  declared  at  the  consulate  alone— for  much  of 
the  product  of  the  district  must  be  shi])ped  to  the  United  States  from 
other  portions  of  England — amounted  to  about  $5,200,000,  and  of  hosiery 
to  $1,700,000.  An  apparent  decline  in  recent  demands  from  the  United 
States  causes  much  anxiety  in  Nottingham,  for  the  shutting  out  from 
our  market  of  these  prodmjts  in  any  serious  quantity  would  mean  short 
time  if  not  total  idleness  and  consequent  sufiering  to  a  large  number  of 
tbe  mill-hands  of  the  district. 
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The coDsal  cannot  note  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  today  com- 
paired  with  those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  as  far  as  wage-rates  and 
food-prices  are  concerned ;  1878  was  the  end  of  a  long  depression,  and 
1884  would  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  another.  From  1878  to  1882 
there  was  a  steady  improvement  in  the  foreign  demand  for  Nottingham 
goods,  especially  from  the  United  States;  but  the  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed a  perceptible  falling  off  in  both  foreign  and  home  demand.  A 
continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs  must  result  in  great  suffering,  and 
the  next  winter  is  looked  forward  to  with  much  concern. 

The  consul  does  not  consider  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
Iteople  of  this  district  as  unfavorable;  their  wages  are  sufiQcieut,  ordi- 
narily, for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  grown-up  mem- 
bers of  families  can  secure  employment  in  the  mills,  and  household 
servants  are  always  in  demand. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

The  district  of  Nottingham  embraces  besides  the  city  of  Nottingham, 
with  a  population  of  2(W,00(>,  the  cities  of  Leicester  and  Derby,  with 
populations  of  135,000  and  85,000,  respectively,  besides  many  flourish- 
ing towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Eaton,  &c.,  all  containing 
factories  and  knitting  miUs — ^not  taking  into  account  the  hand  knit- 
ting-machines run  throughout  all  the  vsUleys.  It  would  be  almost  im- 
]K>s.sible  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  various 
labors  connected  with  the  lace,  hosiery,  and  associated  industries. 
There  is  much  of  what  the  Germans  call  "house  industry''  carried  on 
in  the  district.  The  female  members  of  families  are  employed  at  their 
houses  in  lace-clipping,  stocking- seaming,  making  family  underwear, 
and  running  hand  knitting-machines.  This  Interesting  blending  of  fac- 
tory and  house  labor  embraces  four  counties.  It  can  therefore  be  easily 
imagined  how  sensitive  this  distiict  must  be  to  loreigu  demand,  upon 
which  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  nearly  every  household  depend. 

Od  the  whole  the  physical  and  moral  conditiop  of  the  female  opera- 
tives of  ^Nottingham  is  fully  as  satisfactory  as  in  other  manufacturing 
districts;  and  as  they  prefer  factory  to  domestic  life — although  the 
latter  has  many  advantages  in  the  district — ^it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  their  lot. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  industry,  being  taken  as  an 
illnstration  of  this  class  of  labor  for  all  England,  will  be  found  in  the 
recapitulation. 


SHEFFIELD. 

Cousnl  Webster  reports  the  wage-rates  prevailing  at  present  in  his 
district  as  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878.  Not  only  is  this 
the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  great  depression  which  at  present  pre- 
vails, few  manufactories  in  the  district  are  running  on  full  time;  con- 
aequently  the  rates  given  are  higher  than  the  real  wages  earned.  The 
principal  caubes  assigned  for  this  slack  labor  condition  are  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery  and  the  sharp  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, especially  Germany. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  Sheffield,  and  the  consul  thinks  that  the 
trades-unions,  under  good  direction,  are  equally  beneficial  to  labor  and 
capital.  Strikes  are  infrequent  in  the  district,  arbitration  being  the 
mode  of  settling  disputes  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
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Mr.  Webster  has  selected,  for  illastration  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  working  people  of  Sheffield  live,  the  case  of  an  artisan,  whose 
family  consists  of  himself,  wife  and  three  children,  whose  n-cekly  earn- 
ings amount  to  $6.07,  which  may  be  considered  a  good  average  illus- 
tration. 

Wteklg  expemeB, 

Gents. 

Rent,  inciading  taxes  and  water-supply |U97 

Fnel  and  light 36 

Groceries:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  &c 00 

Butcher's  meat 97 

Clothing,  boots,  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  vegetables  iUi 

Bread 97 

Beer   3(5 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence. 12 

Trade  society 24 

Friendly  society 12 

Total 6  04 

The  meat  is  consumed,  chiefly,  by  the  head  of  the  family ;  the  women 
and  children  living  mostly  upon  bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  drii>- 
ping,  with  cheap  tea,  supplemented  by  pennyworths'  of  cheese  or  scraps 
of  bacon.  This,  however,  is  the  dinner  bill  of  fare.  In  the  straitened 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  greatest  hard- 
ship— ^for  it  greatly  inci'eases  the  price  of  their  necessaries — is  the  pur- 
chasing of  cheese,  bacon,  canned  meats,  &c.,  by  the  pennyworth  and  coal 
by  the  pailful.  Their  very  poverty  is  a  hindrance  to  economy,  and  their 
drinking  habits  are  largely  the  cause  of  their  extreme  poverty,  for  the 
amounts  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  suflSce  to  give  tnem  better  food. 

In  Sheffield,  adds  Consul  Webster,  there  is  one  licensed  house  for  tho 
sale  of  beer,  or  beer  and  spirits,  to  every  200  of  the  population.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  wo:  king  classes, 
and  a  very  large  portion  of  their  hard-earned  wages  is  deposited  in  these 
"banks." 

The  consul  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  all  workiugmen  are  not 
of  this  type,  for  in  Sheffield,  as  in  all  other  labor  districts,  there  are 
very  many  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  conditions.  Some  trades  ai-e 
well  paid,  and  the  workingmen's  families  are  comparatively  comforta- 
ble where  thrift  and  steadiness  prevail. 

What  is  known  as  **  Sheffield  ware"  being  selected  as  representing  the 
highest  conditions  of  its  class,  the  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  &c., 
in  connection  therewith  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulation  for  all  Eng- 
land. 


TUNSTALL. 

THB  P0TTEB8  OF  TUNSTALL. 

Although  Consul  Lane's  report  covers  nearly  every  division  and  sub- 
division of  labor,  as  deiined  in  the  Department  circular,  it  deals  spe- 
citlcally  with  the  leading  industry  of  his  district — which  is  the  most  im- 
portant district  in  this  particular  branch  in  the  United  Kingdom — the 
manulacture  of  earthenware.  In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  eu- 
countered  opposition  from  some  of  the  Tunstall  factors,  who  refused  all 
information. 
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In  answer  to  Ck>n8al  Lane's  request  for  tbe  necessary  statisties  to  com- 
pile his  report,  seventeen  firms,  out  of  a  total  of  about  fifty  to  whom  tbe 
application  was  submitted,  responded  favorably,  twenty  two  promi.<ed 
bat  failed  to  supply  statistics,  and  tbe  others  refused.  It  is  due  to 
many  of  those  who  failed  to  redeem  their  promises  to  state  that  the  con- 
sul believes  their  silence  to  be  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  corporative 
closeness,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  fear  that  publicity  might  injure  their 
ioterests  if  an  exhibit  of  their  wage-list  tlid  not  compare  favonibly  with 
the  establishments  which  so  courteously  gave  Consul  Lane  the  requested 
statistics. 

Mr.  Lane,  to  leave  no  room  for  criticism,  gives  the  wage-tables  of  the 
Tunstall  iiottera  from  four  different  sources,  viz,  from  the  chairman  of 
tbe  Manufacturers'  Association,  from  sixteen  manufactories  taken  at 
large,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  from 
the  workmen's  average.  The  latter  is  here  given  as  the  iK^st  average 
fall-time  weekly  rate  of  wages,  although  th^  difference  between  all  the 
returns  is  slight. 

Staiemeni  thawing  the  weekltf  vages  paid  to  the  Tuneiall  potters. 


Dencriptlon  of  employmeot. 

Percent- 
age of 

wurkera 

em- 
ployed. 

Hours. 

Wngwi. 

Flatpnwiiwiii 

6 

4 

2 
20 
20 
3 
3 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

54 

48 
48 
4R 
48 
48 
48 
51 
64 
54 
48 
51 
51 
60 
48 
57 

$7  32 

Dv^Tioakcxm 

8  04 

CopoBtkere 

7  as 

^offr-nakcfn             .....••• 

7  3^ 

BuKUbaain  makera 

8  70 

H'^-lowware  prvascni 

7  32 

HoUoinrare  preoMirJIggeren -..-. .--.- .. 

9  4!l 

Krinrers     ~  ^.  

6  CiG 

OTtfiBen 

(1  00 

•ilftjaT  nialC^n           •.           - .t--»t T-r--t--r r-t TTf    ..* .-- 

6  G6 

tinMmakiTii   r 

8  04 

Taroere 

7  82 

Uasdlen 

K  40 

Fii  rrnvn        

11  5:> 

Throvers 

0  72 

VArehn^44|nP1l       -'       -- --- 

0  28 

ToUl 

]00 

The  wide  difference  between  tbe  potters'  nominal  and  real  earnings 
iddiiicuRHed  at  moi*e  length  in  the  recapitulation  of  British  trade  con. 
ditioDS  under  the  head  of  glass  and  pottery  works  in  England. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  POTTERIES. 

The  total  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous employments  in  connection  with  the  pottery  industry  of  Stafford- 
shire is  estimated  at  50,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  tbe  district.  The  consul  considers  that  of  this  whole  number 
employed  in  the  potteries  25,000  are  females.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  female  potters  form  a  very  important  clement  in  the  standard  in- 
dnstry  of  the  district,  comprising  as  they  do  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
popiihition.  t 

A  laqje  ])ercentage  of  these  female  potters  are  young  and  vigorous 
women  l)etween  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  and  strike  the  looker-on,  as  they 
Ko  to  and  return  from  their  work,  bare-armed  and  bareheaded,  as  the 
ctRbodiments  of  cheerfulness  and  good  health.    The  girls  and  women 
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are  employed  in  varions  departments  in  the  potteries,  their  wages  rang- 
ing all  the  wa3'  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per  week.  The  consul  funiishes 
the  tullowiiig  table  showing  the  female  potters'  employments  and  earn- 
ings: 

Description  of  employment  ^Jj^T       ^labSJ.*' 

Throwers*  attendanUi $2  92  48 

Turners' attendants 2  68  61 

ttmdlera 4  88  51 

Jigzerers'  atten<lants 1  05  48 

Flat-prosKcrs*  nUf  ndnnts 1  03  54 

Transferers  (girls) $0  97  to  1  83  51 

Transferers  (women) 2  02  51 

Bnamtlei-s 2  02  48 

Bnmishers 1  03  42 

VTarehonsewomen 2  43 

Consul  Lane  further  states  that  women  are  the  chief  employees  in  the 
ordinary-  painting  departments,  where  they  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Technical  schools  are  established  in  connection  with  the  pottery  lor  the 
artistic  education  of  females,  a  very  interesting  accountof  these  schools, 
their  systems,  and  results  being  given  in  the  consul's  report  under  the 
general  head  of  "  apprenticeship." 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  female  employment  on  the  wages  of  males, 
the  consul  reports  that  wherever  the  former  can  compete  successfully 
in  tbe  quality  and  quantity  of  work  accomplished,  which  they  can  do 
in  many  departments  of  potters'  work,  the  effect  is  to  lower  the  wages  of 
the  men,  instead  of  raising  those  of  the  women.  In  the  painting  and 
decorating  departments,  in  the  work  performed  by  ^*  handlers,"  and  in 
the  warehouses,  female  labor  is  equally  as  effective  as  male  labor,  whUe 
the  wages  are  disproportionately  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  females,  and  its  effect  on  their  physical  and 
moral  condition  is  elevating. 

Consul  Lane's  entire  report  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  potters  of  the  United  States,  male  and  female,  and  is  confidently 
recommended  to  them  as  a  picture,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows,  of 
English  pottery  life,  from  which  much  may  be  learned  by  those  here 
engaged  in  the  same  inustry. 


UVAIjES. 


Valuable  reports  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Wales,  prepared  by  Con- 
sul Jones,  of  Cardiff,  and  Consular  Agent  Heard,  of  Newport,  which  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume,  were  received  too  late 
to  be  drawn  upon  for  comparative  statistics  in  this  review.  While 
many  conditions  peculiar  to  Wales  are  shown  therein,  and  while  the  re- 
port of  Consul  Jones  is  replete  with  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  labor- 
life  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
which  would  have  materially  changed  tbe  English  conditions  herein 
represented. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Jones  concerning  labor, 
wages  and  emigration,  will  be  read  with  much  interest : 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  particulars  of  interviews 
with  printers,  mlasons,  stevedores,  laborers  and  others,  showing 
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their  earnings  and  the  disposition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It 
i^eoms  to  me  next  to  impossible  for  the  men  to  do  more  than  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  sufficient  food  and  clothing  by  their 
earnings.  That  they  do  occasionally  save,  through  industry  and 
thrift,  sometliing  for  a  rainy  day,  or  enough  to  carry  them  to  the 
West,  where  they  may  improve  their  fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in 
their  praise.  And  these  are  the  class  of  men  who  constitute  the 
balk  of  American  immigrants. 

Thriftless  and  worthless  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  sav- 
ing £10  ($48.00),  or  more,  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  old 
country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  as  well  as  physi- 
cal strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration;  and 
from  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  ven- 
ture to  state  that  European  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are 
composed  of  the  best  members  of  the  working  classes. 

Mr.  JoBin  Bryson,  ex-president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Association,  writing  to  me,  says :  '^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  an  energetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances 
to  one  of  rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has 
here.  Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  from  drink  and  set- 
tle down  in  one  place,  must  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  mucn 
better  than  they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying 
a  plot  of  land  on  easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate 
it  at  their  leisure.  The  average  wages  at  Northumberland  at 
present  is  5«.  6d.  ($1.25)  per  day,  with  house  and  lire  coal  for  (ic7. 
(12  cents)  per  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think,  be  very 
iiiQch  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  English 
miner." 


RECAPITULATION  OF  LABOR  CONDITIOSS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

R)llowing  the  sequence  laid  down  in  the  Department  circular,  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  designed  to  show  for  England  and  Wales  what 
baa  l^en  corsorily  shown  as  to  the  conditions  which  i)revail  in  the  sev- 
eral consular  districts. 

In  the  general  trades,  wherein  uniformity  prevails  moreor  less  through- 
out Great  Britain,  the. wage-rates  are  given  in  detail  for  each  consular 
district,  and  the  average  rates  for  all  England  and  Wales.  In  other  in- 
dustries, wherein  contradictory  elements  appear,  the  conditions  which 
l^overn  in  particular  districts  are  given,  as  for  cotton  manufactures  in 
Manchester,  lace  and  hosiery  in  Nottingham,  ship-building  and  mining 
iu  Newcastle,  earthenware  in  Tunstail,  &c  As  these  conditions  are  in 
the  wain  more  favorable  in  these  representative  districts  than  in  simi- 
lar industries  in  other  districts,  they  may  be  accepted  as  giving  some- 
thing more  than  a  fair  average  for  the  whole  country. 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  at  the  cousnlnte-gener<il  in 
I^mdon  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consulates,  the  last  cplnmu 
ibowing  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  general  trades  throughout  Eng- 
land and  Wales* 
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II. — Factories  and  mills. 


WOOLEN  mills  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  average  wages,  per  week  of  56J  hours,  paid  in  the  Bradford 
woolen  mills  are  given  as  follows  in  Consul  Grinnell's  tabulated  state- 
ment: 


Description  of  labor. 


WOOL  COMBIKO. 


Wool-sorters 

Wool-sorters,  boys 

Foremen  washors 

Assistant  washers 

Dryers 

Foremen,  overlookers.. 
Carding,  overlookers  .. 
Connting,  overlookers. 

Carders,  males 

Carders,  females 

Carders,  boys 

Back  waste  winders 

Card  jobbers 

Card  grinders 

Combers 

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finisbers,  females 


Weekly  I 
wages.  Ij 


Description  of  labor. 


Weekly 
wages. 


BPTiamXQ  AND  MAHUTACTUBraO. 


Drawing  overlookers 

Spinning  overlookers 

Drawers,  females 

Spinners 

Rovers,  boys 

Doffers,  spinning,  females,  girls. 
Doffers,  twisting,  females,  girls  . . 


$7  17 

3  04 

4  86 
4  38 
8  71 

11  20 
8  14 
7  30 
4  01 
2  43 

2  49 
4  62 
4  62 
534 

3  65 
3  28 
3  40 
2  49 


7  90 
7  53 
2  25 
2  43 
2  87 
2  19 
2  00 


I  ePCntlNG  AND  MAKUFACTUBIKG— Cont'd. 

I  Doffers,  half-timers,  females,  girls 

I  Jobbers,  spioning,  boys 

!  Jobbers,  twisting,  boys 

,  Finishers,  females,  girla 

j  Doublors,  females,  girls 

Foremen  twisters  

Twisters,  females 

Warpers 

I  Warpers,  women 

!  Winders,  women 

Eeeiers,  women 

I  Warp  dressers 

I  Twisters-in 

;  WeaviDg  overlookers 

I  Weavers,  coatings,  females  

[  Weavers,  dress  goods,  males 

I  Weavers,  dress  goods,  females 

I  Packers 

'  Heald  and  slay  makers 

Warehousemen 

Sliverers,  boys 

Engine  tenders 

Stokers  

Mechanics 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Masons 

Laborers 


f0  7j 
2  57 
2  12 
2  1» 
2  4Z 
8  38 

2  31 
397 

3  16 

2  92 

3  52 
753 
7  17 

7  53 
438 
3  40 

3  52 
6  71 

6  00 

4  62 
243 

8  76 

5  60 

7  30 

6  80 
692 
730 
486 


WOOLEN  OLOTH  FACTORIES  IN  WILTSHIRE, 

The  following  statement,  compiled  by  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol, 
shows  the  average  weekly  wageis  paid  to  operatives  in  two  representative 
woolen  cloth  factories,  the  first  factory  employing  133  women,  69  men 
and  33  boys;  the  second,  418  women,  160  men  and  70  boys.  Average 
wages  in  factory  No.  1 :  women,  $3.02  per  week  ;  men,  $6.64  per  week ; 
boys,  $2.26  per  week.  Average  wages  in  factory  Ko.  2 :  women,  $2.66 
per  week ;  men,  $6.44 ;  boys,  $2.39. 


Factory  No.  1. 

Factory  Ka  2. 

Workers. 

No.  of 

hands. 

Weekly 
wage*. 

No.  of 
hands. 

Weekly 

wages. 

MXir. 
Soonren 

2 
8 
2 
2 
3 
24 
8 

$4  62 
402 
8  89 
7  80 
4  86 
4  38 
4  86 

20 

40 

$5  10 

Dyers 

5  10 

Tackers 

3  65 

Hale  spinners - 

58^ 

Warpers 

6  3:! 

Weavers 

5  10 

Brayers 

4  13 

v^in«T^ 

437 

^Foreman 

1 

1 

607 
780 

Dressers 

437 

Teoterers 

4  37 

Cutters  and  bmshen 

.  ...  ^ 

"'7  80 

4  13 
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Woolen  cloth  faetorios  in  Wiltshire— ConHmied, 


Factory  Na  1. 

Factory  Na  2. 

Workers. 

Naof 
hands. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Naof 
hands. 

Weekly 
wages. 

Ifjor— Conthiaed. 
PrHMfln  tad  fftfMMnfln ..., 

2 

15  34 

8 

6 

2 

12 

$4  86 
4  86 

Ptt^m 

Engine  diiren 

2 
8 

1 
1 
8 

7  30 

7  80 

8  51 
8  61 
8  51 

4  86 

Loom  fitter* 

6  07 

Enciieer 

Sauth 

CuAtn 

5 

8  50 

Arenge  WA^M.« 

564 

5  44 

WOMBI. 
Sorters 

2 
10 

6 
16 
60 
40 

243 
207 
840 
243 
3  40 
292 

8 

80 
11 
24 

280 
70 

1  94 

Carder  feeden - 

Doablen 

1  70 

2  43 

8df>actor  oiecera .1 

1  82 

Tcarera 

2  91 

Boriers,  m  endert,  tc 

2  43 

Axengf)  irftgM 

802 

2  66 

BOTB. 

Warpers 

4 
4 
7 
6 
1 

10 
1 

1  58 
243 
1  94 

1  91 

2  43 
2  92 
146 

6 
5 

16 
12 

1  21 

C»rdm 

2  92 

Ppeaaers -. 

2  43 

Cmtera 

2  43 

Smitht 

VesTers  ...          

12 

1 
2 
1 
4 
6 
8 
2 
4 
2 

2  92 

Dyers 

2  19 

2  19 

TocketB 

2  19 

Srif-act4nr  piecen  

1  82 

Warpera... 

1  21 

DtmfiS  :::::::::::::::;:::::::;;;:::::::;;::::;::::::::;;;::::: 

2  43 

Bnjers 

2  43 

Csrters 

2  43 

Xmers 

2  43 

ATerakffD  mcM 

225 

2  89 

COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 
(Statement  prepared  by  Consnl  Shaw.] 

Attroge  list  of  wages  taken  from  a  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Oldhamj  employing  about  300 

operators. 


Hen,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av.    Yonng  per- 

•^IJr"^    ^Srw^Tkly 
^■**""             wages. 

Children, 
wnges. 

ViiM  drfrers 

$10  22 
6  10 
924 
5  69 
522 

1 

FIniD«ii 

Cstders 

Bloveisand  scntehers 

Dmrers 

$4  32 
4  26 
389 

Shibben 

I         $068 

Borets 

Mole  onriooken 

10  22 
8  02 

8tjf4<4»p  n^ivierv 

Ptooers    .. 

$2  74 

5  83 

900 

I'OaB  jobbers 

Weavers.  B«r loom  abont  .-..-. 

180 
4  01 
4  82 

▼SJS ;::::;::::::::::;:::::::::.::::::::::;: 
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Average  wages  in  a  large  cotUm-spinning  mill  at  Oldham. 


-SabdiviaioiMof  employment  In  each  department. 


Men,  average 
weekly 
wagee. 


Women,  av- 
erage weekly 
wages. 


Yonng  per. 
sons,  aver- 
age weekly 
wages. 


Clkildrai, 
averactt 
weekly 
itrmgies. 


Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Carders 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Blowers  and  scntckers 

Drawers 

Slubbers. 

Rovers 

Mole  overlookers 

Self-actor  minders 

Piecers 

Waroboosemen 

Loom  Jobbers 

Weavers,  per  loom,  about . . 

Winders 

Warpers 


$11  10 

5  10 
10  22 

6  41 
6  10 


10  95 
7  64 


635 
024 


$4  62 
4  60 
4  01 


90  68 


$2  56 


1  80 
8  80 
4  88 


Average  wages  per  week  in  a  large  cotUm  mill  at  BolUm,  England, 
[Taken  from  the  books  of  the  company.] 


Hen,  average 
weekly 
wages. 

Women,  av. 

erage  weekly 

wages. 

Young  per- 
sons, aver- 
age weekly 
▼ages. 

Children, 
avBraice 
weekly 

wgem. 

finiiuK^rs     *    -  -  .................•>....••... 1. 

V4 

Overlookers         ............................... 

Piecers       - -». 

$2  43to282 

CbiMr^n  employed  in  various  ways  ....>...... 

:::::.::.:;;:. 

$0  81 

Outdoor  laborers  .« -- --. 

660 
078 

7  64 

8  76 

Overseers  ...••....•••••-•«••••.•••»•••••••.... 

W  h.  hands r ,-t -- 

Engineers 

• 

Card  tenters 

$188 

Bcntchers 

4  14 
685 

Strippers  and  grinders 

T)r<i\rinir  fnants  ^atiIap _ 

804to328 
2  61 
8  53 
2  61 
4  01 

Slubbing  frame  tenter  „--, ,--, .....^.i.... 

Hoving  inters 

TntAmriAfliAtA  frftniA  tAntom _. 

KiniT  frame  tenters ^T-.^-rT^^^^,...,. 

Joiners 

8  51 

7  66 

8  51 

M^CbnnlCS  -..-,.,.,.~^,-r-r.,-rT-T,.,-r-rT, T... 

Holders 

Winders 

8  80 

Warpers 

488 



Dressers - 

ioos 

024 
4  62 
803 
10  22 



Slashers 

::::":::::;:j"::::"""" 

Drawers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookers 

Weavers,  4  loom  (net) 

4  86to6  22 

Weavers,  8 loom 

4  86toS  10 
8  16  to  3  41 

Weavers,  2  loom 





Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  bound,  from  $0.61  up. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  days  in  a 
year,  and  averaging  56  hours  per  week. 
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Cof/ff  0/  ike  wteklg  paf-rollof  a  spinning  mill  at  BollingUm,  Cheahire,  England^ 


SaMtrUaiisofem- 
AkTBentinsuch 

Men,  weekly  wagea. 

Women,     weekly 
wages. 

Young     persons, 
weekly  wages. 

Children,     weekly 
wages. 

1 

1 

1 

I'l 

a   4 

> 

Number. 
Highest 

^* 

-5 

1 

'A 

1 

, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Scotching 

!         1         1 
10  $4  88$2  68$3  77 

1 

1     tt9.  Aftft9  m*9  lift 

Csnlii»|jT 

21     6  81   3  65!  5  22   f»  ^a  ft©: ^3  oo'"a  ii 

i  ia  ifl'ii  88*2  03 

Thnwtfe  Bjjinning. 
Mole  spinning 

4     5  83,  3  65  4  74 
35  1  7  78  4  14  5  95 

41  j  2  43  2  10 

2  31 

20 
16 
24 

3 

2  43,  1  45 

3  68   2  55 

195 
2  61 
255 

328 

32 

$0  85 10  73  $0  79 

Ralioe*. T. 

BbAdSngandpack- 
iB£. 

1  1  7  78  7  78:  7  78 

6   10  95,  2  43   6  68 

4      8  02    3  10    7  54 

64     3  2d   i  82 

2  65 

3  28 
365 

182 
292 

6 

4 

1  01 
1  09 

»7 
85 

79 
71 

IfMrKani^ 

r 

iBgineers  and  fire-;        J                  1 
mm  4     0  97   5  10  7  54 

..  1 ).... 

Soadries ■  12  1  5  83  3  65  4  74 

1     1    : 

Totsl 

:         1         1 

;         1 

97  1 1 1 171 

72 

42 

1 

Mule  spindles 37,056 

Throstle  spindles 20,724 

Rulers  working 94 

Whole  number  of  employes  in  establishment  for  week 

ending  Novembers,  1883 382 

Pay- roll  (whole  establishment) for  week  ending  November 

8,  1883 $1,211  27 

Number  of  working  days  in  year 307 

*'  "  ek 


Hours  of  labor  per  week 


56^ 


AGES. 

Men ! 21  to  60 

Women 19  to  56 

Young  persons 13  to  21 

Children 8  to  13 

Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  at  Bolton, 

[Taken  from  the  hooks  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district.  ] 
Each  loom (I  54 


Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 

4  looms  at  f  1.54  per  loom 6  16 

2 half-timers,  at62i  cents 1  25 


Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 


Description  of  employment 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Knitters 

$4  25 

$4  50 

$4  37 

TwiMets ::::...:.;::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:::::::;;::::::::::; 

4  25 

Drawers 

4  25 

siisn I..:::"::;:"":. .:::::::;; :;:::: 

10  oo' 

Dwiwi 

12  50 

▼arwts 

4  60 

Winders  (from  oop) 

3  50 

OT«neen  (spinning  department) , , 

10  00 

12  50 

11  26 

**"*Bw  (»pinning  denartment) 

17  50 

0Trri5okis(seea1)orSrv^..... :..::::::::.:::::;::.::::: 

10  00 
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WORSTED  MILLS  IN  LEEDS. 
Average  wages  per  week  of^  hours. 


Description  of  employment. 


tSortwe 

Fetlere 

WooHen 

Girl  com  here 
Girl  drawers. 
Girl  primers. 
Boy  primers . 


Avenge 
wmges. 


Dressers.... 
Weavers  .., 

Toners 

Assistants . 

S[nollers 

Perchers  ... 
Carriers  .... 


LAOB  AND  HOSIERY  MILLS  OF  NOTTINOHAM. 
Wages  per  week  in  hosiery  mills. 


Description  of  employment 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest  !  ATenge 
wages.   I  wages. 


HOBIKST  MAHUFACTUBI  (50  TO  56  HOUBS). 


Hand  frame  knitters,  men 

Botarr  power  firame,  men 

Circular  power  fWune,  men 

Cironlar  power  ttmant,  women 

Cottons  patent: 

Men 

Attendant  boys 

Attendant  gins , 

Hand  stitcher  and  seamer,  women . 
Power  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  wilters  and  turners  off. 

Winders 

Cntters : 

Men 

Women 

Menders,  women 

Folders : 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) 

Girls  (piece) 

Men  (time) 

Lads  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders: 

Women  (piece) , 

Women  (time) 

GlrU  (time) 

Makers-np : 

By  hand,  women 

By  power,  women , 


COTTOX  DOUBLnrO  (59  HOUB8).* 


Donblers: 

Women . . 

Girls 

Seelers: 

Women  .. 

GirU 

DolTers,  girls . 


♦8  41 
8  63 
863 


8  63 
1  96 


292 
3  65 
268 

680 


292 

508 
3  41 

1  70 
6  81 
220 

2  68 

243 
248 
122 

1  95 
292 


220 
1  70 

1  70 
1  46 
100 


64  14 
973 
978 
488 

12  16 

4  14 
248 
1  95 
8  65 

486i 
3  16  I 


365  I 

3  90 

10  95 

4  15 

1  95 
7  78 

2  92 
292 

3  65 
2  92 

1  95 

290 
486 


2  92 
220 

2  20  I 
195  j 
1  46 


13  75 
900 
900 
486 

10  00 
350 
243 
195 
3  10 
435 
290 

680 
365 
340 

750 
3  75 
180 
700 
2  75 
380 

SOO 
270 

150 

290 
380 


260 
200 

300 
1  75 
125 


*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  piece,  according  to  arrangement  with  different  Anns. 
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Wagts  paid  per  week  of  hi  hours  in  la.ce  faciorit;s  or  warehouses  in  Nottingham, 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest    Highest    ^^er»«e. 
wages.      wages.     '«*'«'*"«^«»- 


FAKCT  LACE  HAXUFACTUBE. 

Lice  makers,  men 

Winders,  lads  and  boys 

Mroders,  girls 

Threaders,  lads  and  boys 

Warpers,  men 

Designers  and  draaghtamen,  men 

Clippers  and  scollopem,  women 


1" 


Hftkminsilk: 

Men 

Lads  snd  boys  . 

Makrts  m  cotton : 
Men 


LACE  CURTADfS. 


Lads  and  boys  . 
MfBders: 

Women 


CrirU 


Winders: 
Women  • 

Girls  , 


Wiipers: 

Men  (time) 

Lads  snd  boj's 

Drencht^men: 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Tlireaders,  lads  and  boys 
Smith  (time) 


$11  50 
2  40  I 

2  40  ; 

1  45  I 
6  00  I 

10  CO  I 

3  40  ! 

I 

I 
17  00  I 
5  ( 

62 

4  I 

2  68 

1  45 

2  92 
1  05 


2  43 

10  95 
2  00 
2  43 

7  78  I 


$24  00  ' 

2  00 

3  40  , 
2.40 
7  25 

24  00  I 

4  90  ' 


19  00  I 
8  63 

12  60 
6  30 

3  40 

2  68 

3  40 
2  68 

6  30 
8  90 

10  50 

4  86 
2  92 
8  63 


Men 

Lads  and  boys  . 

Women 

Giris 


LACE  DBB8SING. 


$16  00 
2  60 

8  00 
200 
700 
15  00 
400 


18  00 
700 

800 
550 

3  00 
2  20 

8  20 
2  20 

6  30 
300 

15  00 
360 

2  60 
8  00 

12  16 

3  66 

3  41 
320 


The  minority  of  men  receive  set  wages,  whether  fully  employed  or  not.  Women  and  girls  paid  ao- 
rording  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  according  to  time  made. 

HOW  ENGLISH  FACTORY  OPERATIVES  LIVE. 

Beferring  to  the  general  statements  in  tbe  foregoing  review  of  factory 
life  and  habits  in  the  several  manufacturing  centers,  and  to  the  tabu- 
lated rates  of  wages  paid  in  representative  fectory  centers,  the  follow- 
ing series  of  interviews  (thirteen  in  number)  with  factory  operatives, 
from  the  report  of  Consul  Lathrop,  of  Bristol,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  conditions  of  English  factory  and  mill  life. 

1.  Age, 42  years;  occupation,  wool  scourer;  wages, $4.34  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  8  children ;  2  children,  aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-act* 
ing  mules  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  rent,  85  cents ; 
fuel,  73  cents;  food,  $4.37;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  dues,  incident- 
als, schooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $7.64. 

2.  A  spinner,  (i^  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor. 
56;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week;  wife  ana 
7  children ;  children  all  married.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  60  cents ; 
fuel,  48  cents  ;  food,  $3.40;  clothing,  24  cents ;  club  dues, 30 cents; 
incidentals,  6  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.08. 

3.  A  broad  loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ; 
hours  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  firesh  meat  twice  a  week; 
wife  and  three  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  $1.95  per  week. 
Week's  expenses:  Rent,  79  cents;  fuel,  72  cents;  food,  $4.13;  school, 
6  cents;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60 
cents ;  insurance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.  A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per 
week ;  hours  of  labor,  58 ;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ; 
has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays;  wife  and  nine  children,  four  at 
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home  5  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  picker,  carter,  and  piecer, 
respectively,  $1.70,  $2.43,  $1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent, 
60  cents;  fuel,  36  cents;  food,  $5.60;  clothing,  36  cents ;  club  dues, 
twenty  years  in  a  shop  club,  which  broke  up  last  year;  insurance 
for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents ;  schooling,  8  cents ; 
total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tucker,  25  years  old;  wages,  $3.90;  hours  of  labor,  56;  can 
save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1 .25  per  week.  Weekly  expenses : 
Rent,  73  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.80;  clothing,  60 cents ;  club 
dues,  13  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  chih!i-en, 
6  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old;  wages,  $3.40  per  week; 
hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing ;  wife  receives  $1.46 ;  meals  con- 
sist of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and  butter,  perhaps  an  egg ;  for 
dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind.  Weekly 
expenses :  Rent,  60  cents ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  a  new  suit  only  once 
in  six  years ;  food,  $3.16 ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  school  fees,  18  cents ;  club 
dues,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  12  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses.  $4.86. 

7.  Warper,  24  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  oi  labor, 
62;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  two  children ;  wife 
receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  8 J 
cents ;  fuel,  43  cents  :  food,  $3.65 ;  clothing,  4^  cents ;  club  dues,  40 
cents ;  incidentals,  37  cents ;  insurance,  4  cents ;  servant,  85  cents; 
has  to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work ;  total 
weekly  expenses,  $7. 

8.  Carder,  42  years  old;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 55; 
can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  five 
children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $1.46  per  week ;  two  children 
work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46  per  week  ; 
grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  80  cents ; 
fuel,  60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents; 
incidentals,  60  cents  ;  schooling,  6  cents ;  insurance,  14  cents  per 
week  for  seven  people;  total  weekly  expenses,  $8.16." 

9.  Weaver,  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves 
about  $2.43  per  quarter ;  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week ;  wife 
and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  60  centS ;  fuel,  37  cents ; 
food,  $4.38;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  dues,  37  cents ;  incidentals,  97 
cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.49." 

10.  Pressman,  25  years  old;  wages,  $4.38  per  week;  hours  of 
labor,  57;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and 
two  children ;  wife  receives  $1.50  per  week  as  weaver.  Weekly 
expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  30  cents 5  food,  $3.65;  clothing, 
48  cents ;  club  dues,  14  cents ;  incidentals,  48  cents ;  insurance,  2 
cents  per  week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses.  $5.80." 

11.  Fuller,  32  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  nours  of  labor, 
60;  can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  five 
children.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  61  cents ;  fuel,  36  cents ;  food, 
$2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals,  24 
cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.i>5." 

12.  Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ; 
can  save  nothing;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week;  wife  and  four 
children;  wife  receives  at  weaving  98  cents  per  week.  Weekly 
expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37  cents;  food,  $3.90;  clothing, 
very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance 
for  two  children,  44  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  ex- 
penses, $5.62. 
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13.  Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old  5  wages,  $4.13  per  weekj 
hours  of  labor,  62 ;  can  save  nothing ;  fresh  meat  three  times  a 
week;  wife  and  child.  Weekly  expenses:  Eent,  43  cents;  fuel, 
24  cents;  food,  $2.92;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents j 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 

ni.— FOUITOEIES,   MACHINE-SHOPS    AND   IRON-WORKS    IN  ENGLAND. 
MANUFACTURE  OP  MACHINERY  IN  BRADFORD. 

The  manufacture  of  machinery  employed  in  the  various  processes  of 
treating  wool  is  a  famous  Bradford  industry.  The  following  wage-list 
of  Bradford  machine-shops,  and  various  works  in  Birmingham^  Hull, 
Holyhead  and  iSTewcastle-on-Tyne  is,  therefore,  of  representative  in- 
terest: 


Description  of  employment. 


MACHIXS-SBOPS  DT  BRADFOBD. 

CDDoU-men 

KoWew 

Uborera 

LcAffl-moldere 

LilKirers 

Fettltn 

Pktter&maken 

Tmncra 

Fitter* 

Cmtrt 

ISOS-WOBXB  IX  BIBXDfGHUf.* 

Moldm 

Bolders-up 

Boiler-makera 

Kretws 

liners  and  Blotters 

Dnlkra 

ftwsen 

Pittpm-makers 

Tnraf  r» 

Stokers 

lATil  and  viae  makers 

imasavjui   tih-platb  ahp  ibon- 

WOBKB.t 

In»-plat6  makers  .'. 

Iran  DTMiers 

tionltte  workers 

fiacumiths,  or  moonting  furgers 

Tian^ra 

^•puiiieTB,  omamenters 

Stampers 

^r^ra  (women,  44 1ioaT») 

nackancrs  (women,  44hoiir8) 

Ponrr*BiK8,  MacHcot-fiiiOFs,  ahd  iboit- 

WORKS  IX  HULUt 

Ktti-n 

rnnkTB - 

Btrrrs 

Xachloe-men 

J*bortfa 

8tt:ths 

8ihk»T8 

Holdftrs 

Wwra 

ntM-finiflbers 

ntten-mskers 

WC5DRI18,  MACHDJE-anOPS,  AlCD  IBOX- 
WOBKS  nv  nOLTHSAD.^ 

mm 

ntti'TTunakcrs 

Rtt«n 


Weekly 
wages. 


$7  30 
8  26 
4  38 
8  78 

4  80 

5  83 
7  54 
7  54 
7  54 
5  10 


11  50 
800 

10  50 
960 
960 
7  00 
7  75 

11  50 
10  50 

6  25 
10  00 


7  25 

7  75 
6  25 
800 
9  75 

8  50 
725 
2  00 
290 


720 
7  20 
7  20 
5  50 
4  56 

7  20 
480 

8  16 
550 
7  20 
7  92 


8  47 
8  25 
836 


Description  of  employment. 


FOUSDBIES,  HACHINBBH0F8,  AKD  IBON- 

WOBKB  IX  iiOLTHEAD— Continned. 

Laborers - 

Engineers 

BLABT-yUBXACBB    Pf    HBWCABTLE-OH- 
TTXB. 

Barrowmen 

Oreraetters < 

Chargers 

Slaggers ■ 

Lam>rers : 

Men 

Boys : 

Stovemen 

Metal  earriers.  pig-iron  men 

Drawing  metal  nag  locomotives 

Firing  m*  tal  flag  locomotiyes 

Blaat-SD  gines ■ 

Hoist-engines 

Mending  gas-boilors 

BlsKt-eugine  cleaners 

Sand-boy 

Limestone  breakers 

KEWCA6TLB  FOBOU.|| 

Pnddlers ■ 

Underhand  pnddlers : 

Hammermen 

Assistant  hammermen 

Rollers 

Assistant  r*»llers 

Boguing,  shearing,  and  stocking  hot 

padderbars 

Breaking  and  wheeling  pig-iron , 

Dragging  and  fileing  taps 

Cleaning  hammers: 

Men 

Boys 

Grinding  and  wheeling  fettling : 

Men 

Boys 

Burning  tap-einders 

Wheeliii  g  tap-cinders 

Wheeling  acrapa  to  fnmace,  boys 

Wheeling  conls  and  ashes 

Charging;  and  drawing  boll-dog  kilns.. 
Sundry  laborers : 

Men 

B<»ys. 

Sundry  account  keepers: 

Men 

Boys 

Forge  enginemen 

Forge  hammer  attendants 

Forge  boilcrmen  ; 

Men 

Boys 


Weekly 

wages. 


$4  07 
8  70 


6  73 
768 
8  16 
768 

464 

3oa 

504 
564 
6  12 
480 
782 
504 
5  53 
420 
8  13 
504 


10  14 
5  53 

19  26 
8  10 

17  74 
588 

7  56 

8  53 
4  98 

4  56 

1  56 

498 

2  46 
7  20 

5  76 
2  40 
5  42 

5  88 

4  32 

1  98 

594 

2  52 

6  24 

4  86 

5  64 
2  16 


*  S4  boars  per  week. 

I  Average  wages  per  week  of  53  hours. 

I  Average  wages  per  week  of  66  hours. 


t  Wages  per  week  of  56  hours. 

5  Avtrafee  wages  per  week  of  60  hours. 
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In  relation  to  the  workers  in  foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron  mUls 
in  the  north  of  England — and  the  statement  may  be  taken  as  applying 
equally  to  other  jwrtions  of  the  country — Consul  Locke,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  says  that  the  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dull- 
ness in  the  shipping  trade  has  had  its  effect  on  the  iron  works,  necessi- 
tating the  restriction  of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men  and  redac- 
tion in  wages,  though  it  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron  works  of 
the  district  have  not  as  yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other 
branches  of  trade.  There  has  not  been  that  general  cessation  of  busi- 
ness which  is  noticeable  in  the  ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively fewer  laborers  out  of  employment;  but  there  is  a  slackness 
in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  works  which  last  year 
at  this  time  were  running  full  force  on  full  time  are  now  working  a  much 
smaller  staff  three-quarters  to  half  time,  while  in  a  few  instances  firms 
have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  altogether.  This  state  of  affairs  has 
of  course  had  its  effect  on  wages,  which  have  been  gradually  reduced 
(usually  by  means  of  arbitration)  from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

IV.— Glass  and  pottery  workers  in  England. 

SOUTH  SHIELDS  PLATE-GLASS  WORKS. 
Average  iC€igea  per  week  of  59i  hours. 

Pot  makers |8  24 

Fnmaoemen t 8  48 

Casters 9  00 

GrindeTS 7  00 

Smoothers 7  00 

Smoothers,  women 2  42 

Polishers 7  24 

Cotters  and  packers 6  08 


TUNSTALL  POTTERS'  WAGES. 

Potterif  average  weekly  wagee^  according  to  statement  of  secretary  of  Potter^  Manufactwr" 
ing  Association^  statements  made  by  workmenf  and  statements  furnished  by  sixteen  i 
facturers,  with  the  general  average  of  the  three  statements  thus  obtained, 

\  [Statement  compiled  by  ConBal  Lane.] 


Description  of  oconpation. 


Flatprensers , 

Dish  makers 

Cap  makers 

Saucer  makers 

Hand-ba«in  makers 

Hollo w-vare  pressors , 

Hollow- ware  pressor  jiggerezs . 

Printers , 

Orenmen 

Sai2:g»r  makers 

Mold  makers 

Turners   , 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen , 


General  arerage  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  $7.40 
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BRITISH  POTTERS'  NET  WAGES. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  potters 
are  employed  full  time,  but  the  fact  is,  says  Consul  Lane,  many  of  them 
are  not  running  on  full  time. 

Taking  the  Staffordshire  potters'  actual  earnings  the  year  round,  Mr. 
Lane  considers  a  weekly  average  of  $5.92  per  man  as  a  liberal  estimate. 
Upon  this  estimate  the  net  earnings  of  the  100  potters  given  in  the  fore- 
going statement  would  be  as  follows : 

StatemeMt  ah<nring  the  full  time  and  net  weekly  earnings  of  100  StaffordsMre  pottere. 


DeBcription  of  work. 

•3  . 

Weekly  wftges. 

FnU  time. 

Net 

Rsl uroMOifl      .  .  ............>.......  .......  ......................... 

26 
2 
20 

20 
3 

3 
i 

2 

1 
1 

1 

17  32 
804 
7  32 

7  32 

8  76 
732 

9  49 
6  86 
666 

6  66 
804 

7  32 

8  40 
11  55 

9  72 
6  28 

$5  72 
7  02 

Pwh    malMnV    ...       -- r.^ r-,--.n^,.^...,r^.....,..rx.^,r 

Copmskfin.. r-^ .^t.- 

6  72 

Saacer  maken .- 

Huid-bMin  mftkere ....r- 

603 

7  80 

floIlow*wBro  prMsen 

5  90 

Hoiiow-war«  preaser  jiggeren 

7  88 

Ptiaton - :.. 

6  47 

Ovcnnen 

5  80 

SffiSS^ni'  "" ...............^ 

5  90 
7  39 

Toniers 

6  06 

ll»ndlwf              ... 

6  85 

Firaten 

8  95 

Throwers.  .. 

8  33 

5  03 

Avtrago     •      .  ...  ...  .  ................    ...................... 

100 

7  40 

5  92 

• 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  consuls  elsewhere  did  not  deal  more  in 
net  averages  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lane's  analyses  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Department  circular.  Basing  conditions  upon  full  time 
when  full  time  does  not  prevail,  and  calling  an  average  the  simple 
multiplication  and  division  of  lowest  and  highest  rates  of  wages,  is 
not  the  true  way  to  arrive  at  actual  conditions.  Upon  general  principles 
the  Tnnstall  potters  would  be  credited  with  an  average  full-time  earn- 
ing of  $7.40  per  week,  while  the  true  average  earning,  as  shown  by  Consul 
Lane,  is  only  $5.92  per  week. 

Estimating  an  average  British  workingman's  family  as  composed  of 
husband,  wife  and  three  children,  Consul  Lane  computes  the  minimum 
weekly  wages  necessary  to  their  plain  comfort  at  £1  5«.,  or  $6.08,  and 
gives  the  following  statement  as  to  a  mechanic  with  this  family : 

Weekly  expenses  of  a  Tunstall  carpenter's  family — wages  of  AiM&andfj  wife 
three  children^  |6. 

Rent $i  72 

Club 16 

Taxes 9 

Coal 48 

Bread 1  00 

Bacon,  2  pouDds 32 

Cheese,  2  pounds : 32 

Butter,!  pound 32 

Potatoes,  one-half  peck 16 

Fresh  meat,  4}  pounds 71 
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Weekly  expenses  of  a  Tunstall  carpenter's  family^  ^'C— Continued. 

Tea,  three-fourths  pound |0  36 

Sugar,  4  pounds 28 

Soap,  2  pounds 12 

Flour,  3  pounds 12 

Milk.lquart 6 

Candles,  one-half  pound 6 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 12 

Beer 12 

Clothes 48 

Total ^  00 

Taking  the  foregoiDg  as  the  inininium  living  rate  of  a  workingmau's 
family,  Mr.  Lane  shows  by  the  following  statement  that  out  of  every 
100  potters  employed  only  17  earn  wages  above  $6  per  week,  while  83 
earn  less  than  $6,  and  must  therefore  cut  their  expenses  below  that  of 
the  Tunstall  carpenter,  or  supplement  their  wages  in  some  manner. 

Statement  showing  the  peroentage  of  Tunstall  potters  earning  above  and  below  £1  os. 

{^6.08)  per  week. 


Branch  of  labor. 

No.  of 
workers. 

Weekly 

net 
earnings. 

Sarplna. 

Defldencj. 

+ 

- 

Flat  presBors. 

5 

"a 

"25' 

"'26" 
20 
3 

""4* 

""2 

$5  72 
7  01 
6  72 

6  02 

7  30 
5»2 
789 

6  47 

5  a2 

5  90 

7  40 

6  06 
6  35 

8  95 
8  30 
6  02 

$0  3S 

Piab  maVer^i 

4 

3 

$0  93 
64 

Chip  makers 

Saucer  makers 

oi 

Hand-basin  makers 

1 

i  22 

Hollow-iraro  pressors 

it 

Hollow* ware  Dresser  iiscerers. 

2 

1  81 

Fruiters - 

61 

Orenmen 

76 

Saorfifar  makers 

18 

Mola  mftkers  n..Tr-,,.....-.,.^....r..^--T ,.., 

3 



1  32 

Tnmers 

OS 

Handlers 

2 

1 
1 

24 
2  f7 
2  'J5 

Firemen 

Tlirowprs ,....t... ..,..,......., 

1  06 

Total 

17 

83 

Continuing  his  interesting  analyses  of  averages,  the  consul  shows  in  a 
subsequent  table  that  if  the  foregoing  100  potters  were  to  pool  their 
earnings  there  would  be  a  weekly  total  deficiency  for  the  minimum 
amount  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  average  family  of  $16.10  per 
week. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  these  tables  is  that  the  wages  which 
make  saving  possible  among  the  Tunstall  potters  are  limited  to  a 
small  number. 
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Average  wagee  per  week  paid  in  minee  and  mining. 
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I>earripti<m  of  emplojineiit.    \  H<mn. 


H»w«r«   

Depot  ie«.. 

HMliiDg    .... 
POTBpijlf;.... 

Fan  

L^teomotSTe  . 
*  BhifteT* 


Weekly 
wages. 


Description  of  emplbjmeat. 


NswcAfiTLE— CoQtinaed. 


Hours. 


WeeUy 

wajtes. 


|3  12      Firemen 

4  05  famacemen  ..... 
8  02      Hand  patters  .... 

Pony  patters 

Keepers 

Screeners 

6  72  Ordinary  smiths. 
6  60     Boiler  smiths  ... 

Joiners 

5  88     Masons 

5  88      Fitters 

5  76     Laborers 

6  64  Coke  drawers  . . . 
6  24  ,   CokeflUers 

4  68     Coke  laborers... 

5  64   , 


$4  03 
884 

5  76 
4  66 
504 
420 
528 
528 
528 

6  52 
528 
408 
684 
6  76 
444 


NoTB.— The  nu^ority  of  the  Newcastle  minors— that  is.  the  married  men— with  the  exception  of 
pfstiers  and  eokomen,  are  snpplied  with  free  coal,  paying  12  cents  per  fortnight  for  its  loading. 

VL— Railway  employiSs  in  England. 

Wa{ft9  paid  weekljf  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  dbmit  «fafton«,  as  well  as  those  mi- 
gaged  an  Uie  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  England, 


Description  of  employment 


UTSBTOOL  AMD  LOHDOV.' 


Inspectors 

Pcvrtere   

EaciDe  drirers — 

Fipem«« 

Ckaaers 

BaOroad  Inborers . 


Giurds   

Porteira 

Si^Bmlmrn 

Lamimien 

EnpiMdiiTers. 
flreiDeB 


Pitteni ... 
LaboK«n. 


SVWCASTLB-OH'TmX.t 

Putsnger  department 


Station 
Booking  and 


saaistanta  — 
clerks. 


Average 
wages. 


$9  20 
6  60 
4  00 
8  60 
525 
8  00 
4  45 


504 
4  20 
624 

4  16 
8  75 

5  75 
8  00 

6  00 
850 


12  00 
824 
838 


Description  of  employment 


NKWCASTLB-ON-TTm— Continned. 
Pmssenger  depardnent— Continned. 


Telegraph  clerks  . . , 

Guards 

Guards*  assistants. 
Foremen  porters. . . 

Parcel  porters 

Ezv-ess  porters  ..... 

Porters 

Lnmpmen 

Carnage  cleaners.. 
Ticket  collectors. . . 

Signalmen 

Gatemen 


€hods  department. 


Inspectors 

Guards 

Foremen 

Porters 

Timber  loaders . 

Shunters 

RoUymen 

Horsemen 

Number-takers . 


Average 
wages. 


$5  68 
684 
500 
548 
4  75 
579 
486 
460 
486 
634 
600 
4  12 


8  16 
406 
404 
520 
560 
571 
582 
548 
4  13 


*  As  the  eonaol-geDeial  in  his  report  refers  to  this  table,  compiled  In  Liverpool,  aa  showing  tike  rates 
of  wageo  in  London  alw.  it  may  thus  be  taken  as  representing  both  Liverpool  and  London, 
t  Nortfaem  division  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ^  in  locomotive  department,  nor^em  division  Norlk- 
eastern  Baihcay  Company j  Keiccaetle-on-Tyne, 

[Per  week  of  54  houn  for  men  in  repairing  departments.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


LOCOUOTTVZ  WORKB. 

Foremen 

Chargemen  (erectors) 

Fitters 

Boilersmiths 

BoUersmiths' assistants 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tamers  and  machine  men 

Brass  molders 

Brass  finishers 

Carriage  builders 

Wagon  bniiders 

Carriage  painters 

Engine  painters 

Pattern  makers ^ 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drivers , 

Firemen 

Ikfineral  gnards 

Ensine  cleaners 

Boiler  cleaners 

Lightera-np 

Stationary -engine  drivers 

Coke  and  cosu  fillers 

Wagon  greasers* 

XXOIKSBBnfG  DEPABTMXKT. 

Inspectors 

Oaagers 

Navvies  (pickmen) 

Navvies  (shovelers) 

Platelayers 

Platelayers,  extra  gang 

Joiners 

Joiners' laborers 

Bricklayers 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Signal  fitters 

Gas  makers 

Palnt-ers * 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Masons 

Masons' laborers 


$11  00 
866 

7  S3 
830 

6  03 

8  00 

7  13 
4  51 
639 

7  13 

8  12 
636 

6  36 

4  51 
612 

7  39' 

5  27 
46» 

9  45 
569 
636 

8  03 

4  70 
527 

5  45 
4  76 
439 


848 
648 
548 

54J) 
660 
548 
754 
536 
704 
754 
704 
648 
636 
742 
534 
6C7 
248 


*  These  rates  are  irrespective  of  piece-work  profits,  overtime,  &e.    Boys  and  apprentices  have 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  in  the  case  of  engine  cleaners. 

Average  weekly  railway  wages  in  Manchester  and  Tunstall, 

[Men  in  goods  department  work  six  days  per  week ;  men  in  passenger  department  work  seven  dajs 
per  week.    Uniforms  are  famished  tree  by  the  company.] 


Description  of  employment. 


1CA1ICHB8TEB. 

Engine-drivers* 

Firemen* 

Passenger  narda* 

Watchmen* 

Pointsmen* 

Passenger  porters* 

Goods  porters.. 

Engine-fitters 

Carnage  examiners 

Laborers 


Weekly 
wages. 


$8  76 
664 
680 
6  82 
634 
8  89 
4  86 
680 
682 
488 


Description  of  employment. 


TUKSTiLLLu 

Statum  department 


Superintendent . . . 
Station-master — 

Inspectors 

BooKing  clerks  ... 

Parcel  clerks 

Telegraph  clerks . 

Foremen 

Collectors 


Weekly 
wages. 


$25  73 
14  59 
973 
8  42 
8  42 
748 
729 
608 


*  12  hoTm  per  day. 
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Aterage  weekly  railway  wagtB  in  Mancheater  and  Tunstall— Continued. 


Detcription  of  employment. 


"Weekly 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Weekly 
wages. 


TuxsTALL— Continoed. 

Piisenger  gnaids 

Porters 

Sgnal-men 

Shoaters  

Hone4iiTers 

Psrodl  i>orters 

Engint  deparment. 

Firemen 

Tader  firemen 

En^ine^lTivers 

Engiiie^eaners 

riremen 

Fitters 


$6  81 
426 
668 
4  86 
6  81 
4  86 


14  59 
9  73 
9  73 
8  65 
5  59 
8  51 


TuvsTALL— Continued. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Examiners 

^wid  departmnU. 

Inspector 

Clerk 

Firemen 

Platelayers 

Oood*  department 

Inspector 

Clerk 


$8  73 
7  27 
668 


668 
7  48 
72» 
4  86 


15  60 
565 


YII. — Ship- YARDS  and  shxp-buildino. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ef  54  kowrs  in  ahip-yarda  in  England, 


Description  of  employment. 


Kewcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


Liverpool. 


Bristol. 


Carpenters  and  shipwrights . . 

Joiners 

Painters 

&nith« 

Striken 

Platers 

Helpers 

Calkers 

lUTeters 

Bitet-boys 

Sawyers 

Patttfm-makers 

ntters 

Helpers 

Maehiniste 

Howers*fip.  ....>••-•••••••••' 

Clippers - 


$8  61 
808 
680 
7  78 


803> 


7  54 

8  08 


7  78 

8  51 
8  15 


742 


Jlers 

Laborars ........... 

lron-wor\m 

Andiron  smiths. 


$9  12 
8  57 

7  78 

8  51 
683 
024 
6  86 

6  81 

7  78 
1  58 


827 


63^ 
8  61 
546 
523 


$8  64 
7  92 


792 


648 
790 


864 
646 


5  4T 
864 
9  86 


Consul  liocke  says  that  the  bailding  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant industries  in  the  north  of  England — ^the  three  north  of  Eng- 
land rivers,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  are  lined  with  ship-yards 
wherein  thousands  of  men  are  or  have  been  employed.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1883  overproduction  developed  into  a  glut  of  the  market,  and 
there  was  then  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smallest  yards  suc- 
eombed  and  the  largest  were  obliged  to  discharge  a  number  of  their 
hands  and  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  As  the  foregoing  table  shows  the 
foil  rate  of  wages,  the  net  or  real  earning^  are  of  course  much  less. 
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VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 


Wagc8  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)^distinguUking  between  ocean,  coati  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  sfeam^in  England. 


DeBorlption  of  employment. 

Liverpool. 

Hall. 

Bristol 

Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Avera^ 
vages 
fur  all 

England. 

OCBJJI  BTKAlCftHirS. 

First  officers 

$63  26 
50  47 
36  74 
15  81 

$72  00 
43  20 
86  00 

$67  31 
43  88 
83  06 

Second  officers" 

$45  20 
31  60 

17  62 
9  73 

73  00 
53  50 
34  06 

18  80 

87  70 
26  50 
21  89 

$36  40 
28  00 
12  40 

Third  officers 

Able  seamen 

15  27 

Ordinary  seamen 

9  71 

First  engipeer  ^ 

83  94 

66  91 
50  48 
18  90 

33  25 
28  07 
13  78 

64  80 
43  20 

"ii'io 

83  60 
24  00 
14  00 

67  60 
88  40 
28  60 
22  08 

72  00 
48  40 
28  30 
12  60 

28  00 
20  40 
12  00 

77  00 
45  76 
82  96 
28  82 

73  44 

Second  engineer 

53  00 

Third  en^^eer 

87  61 

Firemen , 

19  18 

OCBAX  BAILHrO  BRTPB. 

Firstmate 

83  14 

24  48 

Sei^nien ..  ^ 

16  43 

COABTXNO  TBADB. 

Master .      . 

67  00 

Mate,flr8t 

29  16 
24  82 
*27  24 

87  77 

Mate,  second 

28  80 

Seamen 

25  88 

•  And  find  their  own  food. 

IX,— Shop  wages. 

W€^e$  paid  per  week  in  ehope,  wholeeale  or  retail f  to  males  andfemalee. 


Description  of  employment 


Hall. 


Grocers: 

Men , 

Boys 

Drapers : 

Men 

Boys 

Dmegists 

Hosiers : 

Males 

Females 

Milliners 

Ironmongers 

Hatters : 

Males 

Females 

Earthenware 

Stationers : 

Males 

Females 

Tobacconists,  females  . 
Confectioners,  females. 
Boote  and  shoes: 

Males 

Females 

''•'^ifaf^; 

Females 


$5  00 


6  Sfk 


625 

5  75 
8  20 
244 

660 

580 


$5  50 

190 

700 
200 
7  00 

720 
250 
250 
750 

700 


5  75 

500 
280 
280 
8  40 


240 


700 
250 


600 
250 


700 
260 
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Stan  and  shop  {hotuehold  supply  stores)  wagts  in  BWmingham. 
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I>eaociptioii  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Arerage 
wages. 


Porterm  and  laborers . . 

Xkplirery  porters 

Salesmen    

Chief  a  «f  departments 


$4  86 
560 
6  37 

13  37 


Young  girls  who  copy  orders 

Young  girls  who  weigh  and  pack  np.. 

SiileH women    

Principal  assistants     

Superior   clerks,  cashiers,  and  book- 
keepers   


$2  1« 
3  10 
290 

5  10 

6  00 


The  above  amounts  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good  plain 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  charge  to  the  employes  at  a  cost  to  the 
employers  of  about  five  shillings  per  week,  according  to  a  note  attached 
to  the  returns  by  the  manager  of  the  firm  which  furnished  the  statistics. 
Whether  this  free  dinner  is  a  general  custom  or  a  special  arrangement 
by  this  particular  firm,  is  not  stated. 

"  Gloucester. — The  consul  at  Gloucester  gives  his  shop  wages  as  run- 
ning from  42.40  to  $14.40  per  week,  without  any  further  detail. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  statistics  given  in  regard  to  shop  wages  in 
]Bn«;land  which  could  be  tabulated.  To  the  dissimilarity  of  working 
customs  and  rate«  of  wages  for  shop  service,  together  with  the  extent 
and  intricacy  of  the  field  embraced,  may  be  attributed  the  meagerness 
of  the  returns  under  this  head. 

XI.— Agricultural  wages. 

Wagem  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  west  of  England,  with  or  without  board 

and  lodging. 


Description  of  emplojrment. 


Average 
wages. 


OLOUCB6TBRSHIBR. 

To  oommer,  without  food  and  lodeing 

In  winter,  without  food  and  lodging 

FcmsalcH.  ordinary 

feoaalc^  harvest  hands 

flOMERBBTSHIBB. 

Malea,  fixMl  sometimes  supplied  at  harvest        

'Wumem,  field  labor,  cider  and  sometimes  food  

WILTSHIRX  AND  DORBBTSHIRB. 

Males  io  sammer 

StitlvM  in  winter    

WooMto  fi«ld  laborers    


$3  65 
2  01 
1  14 
2.18 


3  65 
1  46 


2  91 
267 
1  46 


Of  })gricultjiral  labor  in  the  above  districts,  Consul  Lathrop,  of 
Bristol,  cannot  speak  favorably.  Wages  are  lower  in  the  west  than 
io  atiy  other  part  of  England. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  agricultural  la- 
ta* "rers,  as  "^eeii  by  the  consul  at  a  ''hiring  fair''  at  Chippen  Sodbnry,  in 
GK>uceHtershire : 

Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles  stiflF,  they  are  useless 
to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  They  are  literally  turned 
but  to  die,  and  their  only  refnge  is  the  workhouse;  for  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  save  anything  for  their  old  age.  When  a  pair  of 
boots  costs  half  a  week's  wages,  a  Sunday  suit  three  weeks'  wages, 
a  |M)nii4l  of  the  cheapest  meat  two  and  a  half  hours'  work,  how 
coold  they  save  t 
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AgricuUural  vagea  in  ike  Hull  district,  eounly  of  Tori,  and  Liverpool  and  London  dUii 


Deooriptkm  of  employment.    >  Avenge  wagee.  •     Deeeriptioii  of  employment.    I  Avenge  wa^ed. 


HULL  DIBTBICT. 

FannUborera' per  year. 

Dairymaids' do... 

Honaemaids' do... 

Wagoner* do  .. 

COLTTTT  OF  YORK. 

Laborer: 

First  man' per  week . 

Second  man* do  .. 

Foreman  of  farm per  rear. 

Second  man* do... 

Thiid  plowman* do... 

Plowboy* do... 

Shepherd* per  week. 

BUcksmitb* per  day. 

Joiner* do  . . 

Herdman* per  week. 

Groom* per  year. 

Servant  girt* do... 


$29  00  to  $Ti  00 
67  00  to  86  00 
58  00  to  67  00 
67  OOto     96  09 


$4  06 
3  70 
120  OOto  160  00 
82  00  to  97  03 
68  OOto 
48  OOto 
4  06  to 


CouBTT  or  TOBK--Continaed.  > 
Scullery  maids per  year. .( 

UTKBFOOL  DIBTBICT. 


4  0«to 
83  OOto 

58  OOto 


78  00 

68  00 

4  40 

96 

96 

4  40 

78  00 

78  00 


Teamster* peryear. 

Herd* do... 

Dairymaid* do. . . 

Cheese  maker* do... 

Fieldboy* do... 

Herdsmen' per  week. 

I<aborer' do... 

Boys' do... 

LOXDOS  Dinsicr. 

Laboreia  in  Kent',  .per  week . 
Laboiera  in  Middlesex  '  do. . . 

Laborers  in  Surrey' do... 

Laborera  in  Essex' do. . . 

Laborers  in  Hereford'. .  .do . . . 


»  00  to  $46  00 


7:\  00 

«Mi    00 

.53  CO 
00 
29  Ot' 

3  89 

4  01 
1  70 


10 


4  13 
4  13 
4  38 
3  <» 
3  eiO 


'  With  board  and  lodginfib 
'Withcottaee. 
*Kooottage:  no  board. 


*Andacutta}Ee. 

*  And  two  pints  of  beer. 

•With  board. 


'Without  board. 


In  the  agricoltoral  districts  around  London  the  agricoltorai  laborers 
earn  on  an  average  about  #220  per  annum.  It  is  customary  to  give  a 
bonus  at  harvest  time,  and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied 
with  beer.  The  general  tendency  iu  agricultural  wages  (notwithstand- 
ing the  depression  in  agriculture)  is  upwards,  since  the  farmers  are 
obliged  to  pay  their  hands  sufficient  wages  to  overcome  the  natural 
tendency  to  drift  into  the  cities  to  seek  a  living. 

AGRICrXTniAL   LABOR  TN  THE  NEWCASTLE  DISTRICT. 

The  system  of  half-yearly  **ftiir  hiring"  still  prevails  in  this  district 
During  the  first  week  in  May  the  consul  attended  a  hiring  at  the  Corn 
Market  in  Newcastle.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters 
and  men,  women  and  girls.  The  laborers,  it  would  seem,  fixed  their 
terms,  and  the  employei-s  were  foi'ced  to  accept  them,  viz :  For  the  half 
year,  men,  #43  to  #78;  boys,  #17  to  #24;  females,  from  #31.64  to  girls 
to  #43.80  to  women. 

It  is  usual  on  these  oecav^^ions  to  advance  money  to  the  laborers, 
which  the  latter  spend  at  night  iu  the  public  houses.  The  excesses 
on  these  occasions  have  aroused  public  sentiment  against  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  done  away  with.  With 
all  its  drawbacks,  this  system  has  its  advantages ;  it  enables  the  la- 
borers to  meet  and  consult  about  terms,  and  it  also  enables  the  masters 
to  select  the  laborers  most  suitable  to  their  requirements. 

XII. — ^Corporation  employ^. 

ITsfM  pttid  per  yenr  to  thf  ^mhor^inate  forpomiion  employt*  im  the  dty  of  Lomdan, 
(Conpiled  At  the  < 


Deserrption  of  napioTin^n: 


OS^rfiiimaiiat  ^LMmdm  yriy»r.  OmiUi^U.  «-i4f  Jfanwsn  BwmmK 

ChiH^  cWte  (GnfldkaU) 

C«^Tin|:  ddte 


liOWWt 

salary. 


SM 


mcbeat        Artntgt 
salary.  salarr. 


$S.SWM 


•6  00 
•  00 
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As  to  ordinary  trades — carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c. — employed  by  the 
city  of  London,  it  is  usual  for  the  proi)er  officers  of  the  vestries  or  par- 
ishes (local  divisions)  to  give  out  the  work  by  contract,  and  then  the 
average  rates  as  tabulated  under  "General  trades"  are  in  force.  On 
an  average,  a  common  laborer  will  receive  10  cents  per  hour,  and  a 
skilled  mechanic  17  cents  per  hour,  for  52  hours,  a  week's  work.  Street 
cl**auer8,  men,  62  to  90  cents  a  day ;  boys,  30  to  62 ;  dustmen  (carmen), 
iHX}  to  $5.83  a  week. 

XIII. — Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wofet  paid  per  jf^ar  to  employis  in  Government  deparfmenta  and  offices— tacelueive  of  tradee- 
men  and  laborers — in  England, 

[Compiled  at  the  ooiMiilate>genar«Ll 


Desctiption  nf  eraployment. 


GEKKRAL  CIYIL  SBBVICB  OBADKB. 


Ei|(herdiTiaioaclerk8t 

Uwcr  dlTjflioo  derka; 

U-ns  diTialoD  clerk,  (7  honn  offlcea;^ . 
Boj  elerka  <acB  16  to  17  years) 


Boj  eterka  <acB  16  to  17  years) . 
Va  copyiste  (20  oenta  an  hoar) 
BoT  Mpjlrta  (8  to  •!  centa  an  h< 


Xa  meoengera 
Bot 


honr). 


SALA&T  UBT  OF  TRS  VOBBIQN  OFHCS. 


Semtny  of  state 

rodflrncntarT  of  state 

I  niiiitsiit  aecretaiiee  of  state . 


Chi«f  elerk. 

•  leaiorelerka 

fiMiitaBtctorka 

9  Szit^)aaBjnBior  clerks 

4  lecond-olaaa  junior  clerks 

LtkaxitB...... 

Ssidibndan 

1  fiat-ebas  clerks,  librarian's  department 

I  feeood-elsas  olerka,  librarlan'a  department . 
4  third-daaa  clerka»  librarian's  deparynent . . . 

^pvistflndent  treaty  department 

intitnit treaty  de^rtment ^. 

Cfeifc  in  treaty  department 


CHiaF  CLBBK'B  OFTICB. 


Tbse  fizstHOass  derka. . . 
Xvsieeoiid-claaa  derka. 
riT«  ftird^hiaa  derka. . . . 
Taaslstor.. 


OheBtal  interpreter 

Fair  elerks  lowvr  diriaioa., 

Octk  in  passport  offloe 

nivaie  wcreiaiy 

mds  writer 

ivotflnponry  derka 

Printer 

ftwfwader 


Lowest 

wages.* 


$486 
880 
462 
195 


230 
78 


4,866 

4,880 

8,406 

078 

486 

3,406 

2,676 

1,046 

1,216 

486 

8,406 

2,676 

1,216 


1,046 

1,216 

486 


Highest 
wages.* 


11,046 

073 

1,217 

245 


250 
114 


6,083 
4.866 
3,803 
2,920 
073 
4,866 
8.162 
2,433 
1,762 
1,167 
4,866 
3,162 
1,752 


2,433 
1,752 
1,167 
2,438 
1,046 
773 
1,216 
1,460 
1,460 


Aversge 
wagea. 


1078 
681 
840 
220 
420 
210 

no 

06 


24,332 
0,733 
7,300 


Ofiwkeeper 

A»ctsot  offioekeeper 
Aaristsatoffioekeeper 

C«sl  porter .„.. 

Asiistenteod 

P«TtCT 

Poftsr 

Hosaekseper. 


253 


202 


7?9 



505 

078 

488 

4?7 

R16 

?15 

488 

880 

607 

*  The  two  smonnts  indicate  the  limits,  the  sdary  being  dependent  on  length  of  serrice. 
t  Cesomeneing  at  $486  and  Increasing  by  triennial  increments  of  $73. 
I  osme  trf«onlal  increment. 
^Saae  triennial  tncrement. 
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Wag^  paid  per  year  to  emploff^e  in  OitvemwietU  departmenUf  ^o. — Continiied. 


Dasoziption  of  employmMit. 

Lowest 
wagas.* 

Highsat 
wagaa.* 

Average 
wagea. 

SZTEA  ALLOWAXCIt. 

fund             - 

729 
729 
1,9M 
1,219 
973 
729 
140 

Two  nrivAtA  ■MSVAiAilfia 

12  Oikm'ti'h  lomitm  HArvIco  meMMnsrAn '. ... 

POBT-OrFXCB  DKTASTKIHT. 

• 

$12,166 

•"**  V  "* 

9^733 

7,309 

94,8m 

6,840 

Chl(>f  clerk 

4.779 

5 oriDciDal  oIatIui  anner  seotion    ......  ............ 

8.406 
2.822 
1,946 

780 
389 

4.282 
3,310 
2.433 
1,849 
973 
973 

10  flrnt  rlara  clcrkn , 

19  AM^ond'ClftM  clfirki                   ..                         ....... 

24  thinl  filaaa  clcirkn  

Tjower diTision  olerks.  A4> ........^.i..r...r.....t-.....«....... ......... 

1  clerk 

2;  488 

1  flmt  rlaaa  clflrk .... 

1.608 

1,021 

486 

1,946 

973 
684 
880 
258 
228 
88 

802 

636 

•  889 

194 

684 
226 
830 
177 

aoi 

2,190 
973 

2.438 
1.460 
1.460 
705 
444 
840 
816 
126 

780 
486 
866 

634 

802 

670 

•         216 

816 

RACond-claas  olerk 

Tbird-claticlmk 

Storekeeper 

1  dork.:. 

1  saper^ieor. ...... .....  . 

8  OTerseore 

6  foremen  of  laborers 

$2  iMirlAra  snd  Ifthorere 

18  porters  and  laborers 

Mesaenicers  (bovs) 

SnperinteodeMt 

8  nrincinsl  derks 

10  flrat-olBss  clerks  ....     ..    .... 

44  second-dsas  clerks. ...... ....r. 

Betwrntd-UtUroJlM. 
7  ilrff t-dass retnmers  (male) 

18  flnit-class  returners  (femide) 

14  second-dasa  retnmers  (male)  .........  .........  ......... 

87  neoond-elaas  retnmers  (fem^e) 

i  third  daas  ratnmers  (femalfi) 

PottmoiUrt. 
At  northern  district 

2.488 

AtK  W  district 

£4» 

At  B.  C.  district 

a.  406 

At  S  W    diatriot 

3,285 

AtW  n.  HUtriflt 

8,940 

At  E.  district 

a.  433 

Paddinirton 

2.480 

<}aliiig    

730 

Putney. 

684 

Wandsworth  Ao 

1,703 

891  small  letter>reo^yinff  offlcMin  i^ndon.IIII!IIIIIir!IJ.'JIIIIIiri!I^ 

94 

892 
228 
176 
S28 

228 
266 
240 

584 

880 
266 
228 
842 

853 

842 

819 

Xast  central  district  (the  city  proper) : 

860 letter-carriers .. 

97  innior  letter-carriers 

11  porters  and  laborers 

IMTislonI , '. 

Dirislonn .      .      . 

DivlMion  TTT  (^tffn^ted)  ...         '  !!!".' 

*  The  two  amonnts  indicate  the  limits,  the  salary  being  depeDdent  on  length  of  aerrloa. 
t  Wages  regulated  by  yarying  cironmstanoea. 
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XIV. — ^Trades  and  labob — Goyebnment  employ. 

Waf€Bpaid  hff  the  wwk  of  average  48  hours  to  the  tradee  and  laborere  in  Giwcmment  em- 
ploy in  ciijf  of  London, 

[Compiled  at  the  oonsnlate-general.  J 


DeBcripti<m  of  employment. 


I  and  porters  (standard  Ooyemment  soale)  . 
Oviatem-lioiiae : 

HT^atermen,  flist  class  . 


Sxtr^meii 
^AjdBuraJty: 

Foreanaa,  ooopen,  baken,  iM 
Coopeia,  baken,  Ao.^ 


PoBeemen  (priyates)  :* 

Third  class,  two  years'  service. . . 
Seooad  class,  five  years*  service. 
First  dJMS,  seven  years'  service., 


Lowest 
wages. 


$4  38 


800 
6  56 


Highest  i  Average 
wages.   ;   wages. 


$0  57 

9  85 
7  52 


$5  48 

8  87 
7  04 

6  10 

11  20 

7  10 

588 

6  56 

7  40 


*tJnifonn,  boots,  dto.,  fdmislied. 

In  some  branches  of  trade  and  labor  ander  G-overnment  employment 
the  rates  fall  below  the  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  bat  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  less  nnmber  of  daily 
koiirs  of  labor  more  than  account  for  the  difference. 


XV. — ^Pbintebs  and  pbintino  offices  in  England. 


Beaeiiptlon  of  employment. 


1^ 


if 


1^ 

r 


CsBuuoaltara:  I 

Job-work ,    $6  50 

Weeklies 

DaOica 


I 


$5  04  ! 


B^ya 

Sieaeotipors 

Proo/-reaaors . . . 
BookJiiDders  ... 
FiBiabera,  i^la . 
LUlM^^rapbers  . . 


650 
650 


5  04 
5  04 


658 


5  04 
504 


$6  81 
7  80 
923 
7  77 

0  81 

1  70 
7  80 


$8  76 
978 
0  78 
900 


$8  70 
9  75 
9  75 


1  90 
950 


824 

*ii  66 


$7  58 
8  75 
8  75 
8  02 
8  02 
146 


8  76 
8  80 


10  20 


7  53 


$7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
7  20 
7  29 


$7  23 
8  77 
895 

7  27 

6  98 
1  69 

8  46 

7  26 

8  76 
3  30 
7  58 
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8COTLiAl¥D. 

As  the  trade  conditions  in  Scotland  do  not  materially  differ  from  those 
in  England,  and  as  the  consul-general  has  prepared  &om  the  reports  of 
the  several  consuls  in  Scotland  a  statement  showing  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  that  country,  a  brief  review  here  of  the 
reports  fiM)m  Dundee,  Dunfermline,  Glasgow  and  Leith  will  suffice. 


DUNDEE. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  in  this  manufacturing  center,  writes 
Consul  Wells,  is  simple  and  homely :  breakfast,  porftdge  and  milk,  or 
tea  or  coffee  and  bread  and  butter,  with  perhaps  an  eggj  a  small  bit  of 
bacon  or  a  herring ;  dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  brotii,  cooked  with 
cabbage  or  other  vegetables,  and  beef  in  small  quantities;  supper,  tea, 
with  bread  and  butter.  Mill  and  factory  girls  who  do  not  reside  at 
home  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly,  their  wages  being  insufficient 
to  procure  them  the  full  fare  here  specked. 

The  working  classes  of  Dundee  are  poorly  provided  for  in  the  way  of 
house  accommodation.  There  are  in  the  city  8,620  houses,  of  only  one 
room  each,  occupied  by  23,670  persons;  16,187  two-room  houses,  occn- 
I>ied  by  74,374  men,  women,  and  children.  Of  the  140,000  people  in 
Dundee,  118,000  live  in  one,  two  and  three  room  houses. 

Consul  Wells's  description  of  life  In  what  he  calls  the  single-room 
*'  liovels"  shows  a  condition  of  affairs,  where  "five  or  six  human  beings 
arc  sheltered  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  them- 
selves, when  they  have  an  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps  which  they 
take  in  to  make  into  hand-sewed  bags." 

As  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  while  there  is 
nuich  dissipation  and  recklessness,  there  is,  the  consul  says,  a  large 
number  who  are  both  prudent  and  economical,  and  manage  to  save 
considerable  money.  The  jute  mills  give  employment  to  many,  and 
labor  is  drawn  thither  from  the  smaller  towns  and  from  rural  districts. 
Boys  and  girls  under  14  find  employment  as  "half-timers,"  and  earn 
from  60  to  70  cents  per  week  of  2S  hours'  work.  All  above  14  enter  as 
full-timers,  and  earn  the  average  wages  given  below  in  the  statement 
showing  the  general  labor  conditions  in  Scotland. 

The  feehng  between  employers  and  employes  in  Dundee  is  reported 
as  harmonious,  which  fact  largely  affects  in  a  favorable  manner  the 
prosperity  of  the  city. 

Trade  is  well  organized  and  labor  is  regarded  as  benefited  by  the 
unions. 

Strikes  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  arbitration  being  chiefly  re 
sorted  to  in  case  of  differences  between  capital  and  labor ;  when  strikes 
do  take  place  family  suffering  is  not  acute,  as  the  union  generally  pays 
the  striker  about  half-wage  rate  while  funds  last. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Dundee  working  classes  is  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  very  few  opportunities  offered  for  their  improvement  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  emigration. 

The  consul  estimates  the  number  of  women  and  girls  emploved  in  the 
jute  and  linen  factories  of  Dundee  at  between  60,000  and  60,000.  Fe- 
males in  the  factories  average  $2.50  per  week,  and  the  same  rate  holds 
good  in  dressmaking  and  other  shop  employments. 
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The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  is  consid- 
ered good,  on  the  whole,  and  the  consul  credits  much  of  this  satisfac- 
tory condition  to  the  well- ventilated  factories,  the  simple  dietary,  and 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  churches. 

The  wages  of  the  women  workers  of  Dundee  have  increased  5  per 
cent,  during  the  last  five  years,  while  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  has  amounted  to  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 


GLASGOW. 

Ship-building  is  one  of  the  piincipal  industries  of  Glasgow,  but,  as 
on  the  Tyne,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  depression.  During  the  years 
1881, 18^  and  1B83  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  activity  in 
the  history  of  the  trade,  writes  Consul  Harte,  but  at  present  its  con- 
dition is  gloomy.  During  the  month  of  December,  1883, 4,000  workmen 
were  discharged  from  the  Clyde  ship-yards.  It  was  estimated,  the 
consul  says,  that  at  the  date  of  bis  writing,  June  17,  1884,  1,500  opera- 
tire  ship-bmlders  were  out  of  employment. 

The  present  wage  rates  in  the  Clyde  ship-yards,  being  what  are  called 
'*  depressed  rates,^  are  given  by  c3onsul  Harte  as  follows,  per  week  of 
5i  hours : 


neieriptlon  of  employment. 


W»gc«. 


Ship^rrighte $7  66 

Stupjointers 7  11 

BbekimiUftB 7  00 

Zoeineen 6  60 

^'hip-IMU]ltcn 7  66 

Pinabeiti '  8  78 

SiSgen 8  85 


Description  of  employment.  i  Wag  en. 


Machine-men i  $6  56 

Hammer-men i  4  65 

Laborers 3  89 

Riveters  (piecework) •  12  16* 

Fitters  (piecework)  18  38* 

Oalkers  (piecework) 17  00* 


The  workingmen  of  the  Glasgow  district,  writes  the  consul,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  have  a  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  only  by  steady 
habits  can  they  succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  high 
wages  paid  until  quite  recently  have  had  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  demor- 
alizing a  large  proportion  of  the  Clyde  ship- builders.  Earning  good 
pay  in  comparatively  short  hours  during  the  flush  times,  they  absented 
themselves  from  work  and  spent  their  evenings  in  drink.  The  result 
was  that  when  depression  came  the  iron- workers,  who  gained  the  best 
wages,  were  the  least  prepared  for  the  reaction. 

Xln  Harte  deals  at  some  length  with  the  labor  organizations  and  co- 
operative societies  of  his  district,  from  which  much  can  be  learned  of 
ibe  conditions  and  habits  of  the  working  people  of  the  Clyde. 

Legislation  regulating  the  public  and  general  relations  between  mas- 
ters and  men  seems  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  working  people  in 
England,  without  being  oppressive  to  honest  employers,  than  in  Scot- 
land; or  if  similar  legislation  is  in  existence  in  both  countries,  it  is  not 
enforced  in  Scotland. 

Few  opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  his  condition  are  offered 
to  the  Glasgow  workingman.   It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  workingman 

*  Highest  va^es. 
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to  hoose  bis  family  decently  on  his  wages ;  laying  np  anything  for  old 
age  is  the  rare  exception. 

The  namber  of  females  employed  in  the  Glasgow  consular  district  is 
given  as  follows  in  Consul  Harte's  report: 

ManufacturiDg  and  mechanical 71, 5S3 

Professional,   clerkH,   teachers,    laon dresses,  hoase-keepera, 

hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  &,o 4, 837 

Agrioultare 3,040 

Total 79,450 

According  to  official  returns  the  population  of  Scotland  numbers 
3,735,573,  of  which  1,936,098  are  females.  Female  workers  of  all  classes 
and  grades  are  put  down  for  all  Scotland  at  498,271,  so  that  nearly  26 
per  cent,  of  all  the  female  population  is  engaged  in  some  employmeDt. 

Consul  Harte  estimates  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  females  in  his  dis- 
trict as  follows:  Minimum,  $1.46;  maximum,  $4.74;  average,  $2.68. 

The  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  Glasgow  female  operatives 
is  good,  having  improved  greatly  during  late  years.  This  improved 
condition  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

The  wages  in  mills  and  factories  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  five 

years  ago,  but  the  wages  of  milliners,  dressmakers,  &c.,  have  increased 

considerably.    Owing  to  the  imports  of  food  supplies,  especially  from 

the  United  States,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  decreased 

in  the  last  ten  years. 


DUNFERMLINE. 

This  being  what  is  called  a  country  district,  its  working  classes  may 
be  consider^  the  best  representatives  of  the  proverbial  Scotch  thrifl 
and  economy. 

Consul  Myers  reports  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  industrious, 
orderly  and  temperate;  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  competition 
with  American  workmen  would  be  left  behind,  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined — attending 
church  twice  every  Sunday — yet  are  fond  of  amusement,  and  spend 
their  holidays  in  dancing,  national  games  and  excursions.  They  are 
economical  in  household \3xpenses,  but  what  is  saved  thereby  is  spent  in 
amusement  and  dress,  and  few  lay  up  anything  for  emergencies. 

The  population  of  the  Dunfermline  district  is  almost  entirely  a  work- 
ing population,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  household  napery,  oil- 
cloth for  floors,  coal  mining,  and  farming.  Tneir  houses  are,  on  the 
whole,  comfortable,  their  food  plain  and  wholesome,  their  clothing  sub- 
stantial; they  are  mainly  strong  and  healthy,  and  so  well  contented  with 
their  condition  that  very  few  emigrate. 
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L — General  trades. 

Wdget  paid  per  week  of  bl  to  77  kourB, 


89 


GlMgOW. 

Dnndee^ 

Leith. 

Donfenn- 
line. 

Scotland. 

Buiuiara  TBA9IS. 
■r<"klmm 

$8  15 

5  61 
7  13 
469 

6  11 

6  10 

7  13 
7  13 

6  10 

7  18 

5  10 
7  13 

•  7  13 

789 
687 
459 

6  11 
6  11 
9  17 
6  61 
662 
738 
6  11 

6  11 
662 

7  13 
6  11 

600 
6  00 
6  50 

6  61 

7  13 
662 

5  10 
662 
7  18 
7  18 
4  59 
7  13 

6  11 

$7  60 
466 
758 
465 
672 
465 
723 

$7  13 

5  11 
662 
486 

6  62 

6  10 

7  18 

17  14 
459 

97  56 
4  50 

Hod-cuxien 

7  It 

Tmkn 

4  70 

PlMteren 

686 

0  88 

Tiwd«n 

4  96 

Raten 

586 

*6  80 

le^ff'Tv .    . 

7  18 

Tfloden 

5  10 

PlaBben 

723 
486 
7  78 
644 

1 

632 
6  82 
463 
729 
583 

5  34 

6  08 
6  72 
608 
080 

686 

*6  86 

AMistanti 

4  10 

Cvpmitfln. .X 

686 

6  01 

GM-fittcn 

6  80 

OTRRK  TRADBB. 

BAen 

6  08 

6  76 
660 

6  51 

Bbckianfihn 

6  66 

Striken 

4  61 

B^kMndf^n . .        .     ....     ........ 

6  70 

BriffWnkflrt 

6  97 

BrawefB _....- 

Bmtrbfm. 

606 

680 
5  96 

I^m  fmiMlffra 

669 

6  81 

6  78 

rnfnrtifnkfirt 

6  46 

rumr.nuikfin , 



6  11 

cJoMB ..!!:. 

608 
682 

730 

606 
6  78 

cIC..::::™::::::::::::::::™. ::..:::.:::::. 

Pifltfllfftra.. 

6  11 

Driren: 

Piaj^Bwi  •"^  tcmniiten 

4  40 

4  86 

5  10 
656 
7  29 
760 
486 
729 

6  80 

6  50 
4  12 
753 

7  41 

585 
4  62 
6  10 

5  28 

/«_V     ■■_■  _I  1  jijL    nnil  ntTMiAf  riLll-Dr&va                                5 

6  16 

6  57 

MgrTBf 

6  06 

10  06 

8  46 

7arners 

7  06 

Gflrdeoen       

498 

BattfTi    , 

9  73 

6  69 

7  80 
488 

7  88 

fi4^^KHiliocn                      ■• 

6  88 

^««rlen   

7  00 

Labof wi,  portora,  fto 

4  36 

7  88 

HiDv^l^ta ^ 

6  76 

if«ii^^fwn  (bflknd)    

P«tt«ra 

662 
8  15 

. 

6  62 

PiTBlen 

7  89 
18  69 
558 
608 
4  12 
680 
777 
18  00 
666 
267 

6  76 

7  27 

T«rh«ini  (jmblifi  ftchools) 

18  60 

Saddle  aB^bjurneM  makcn 

5  61 

6  11 
6  10 

6  11 

7  00 

667 
7  30 
600 

6  28 

5  76 

[^•iln^kflni,   

0  60 

5  07 

•"mw^w 

6  46 

Tiibn ,      

681 
12  16 
6  81 

600 

6  00 

T<nlfgiM>b  otHmton  fnon) ir^....... 

12  58 

TS2SiSS^^\?..7.!7.!:!:.;...;.:...;:::::i:: 

662 
5  10 

0  67 

ir«nr«n  (outside  •fmUU) ^ 

3  88 

*  Boa]  aTorage,  $7. 
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II. — Factories  and  mills  in  Scotland. 

Average  ioagea  (per  week  of  56  hours)  in  the  Dundee  jute  milU. 
[CompilAd  by  Consul  Wells.] 


DesoripUon  of  employment. 


Average 

wages. 


JtUc^^Mring  departtiMnt. 


Piclcen  of  Jute,  men...: 

Stricken-HP,  piecework,  women 

Hand  at  softeners,  yonng  men 

Preparers,  women 

Boys  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jnte- workers. 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 

workers,  men 

Jute-^nnning  dqwrtmetU, 

Coarse  spinners  of  Jnte,  women 

Fiae  spinners  of  jute,  women 

Piecers,  girls  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jnte- 

workers,  girls 

Shifters,  girls  14  to  15  years  of  age,  jnte-  i 

workers,  girls > 

Half-timers,  boys  and  girls,  10  to  14  : 

years  of  age,  jnte-workers,  boys  and  ' 

girlB :... 

Heelers,  piecework,  women 

Bobbin  winders,  piecework,  women 

Cop  winders,  piecework,  women 

Warpers,  piecework,  women 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 

workers,  men 

JitU-weaving  departmenL 

Single-loom   weavers,   piecework,  wo- 
men   


$4  18 

8  28 
3  40 
2  24 
2  13 

644 


230 
2  18 

1.74 

1  45 


Description  of  employment. 


Jute-toeaving  dapartnwrnt— Continued. 

Double-loom  weavers,  piecework,  wo- 
men   

Tenters,  men 

Dressers,  men 

Foremen  oi  overseers  over  all  these 
workers,  men 

Finishing  depa/rtment. 

Croppers,  men     

Calenderers,  men  

Measurers,  meu 

Lappers,  men 

Packers,  men 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  these 
workm^i,  men 


Averaga 

wages. 


$4  06 
6  20 
6  44 


70 

2  91 

3  75 

3  65 

3  65 

583 


Mechanical  department  > 

Mechanics  (iron  flitters  and  turners),  | 
men • 

Millwrights,  men 

Joiners,  men 

Other  tradesmen  employed  in  these  I 
works,  men I 

Foremen  or  overseers  over  all  theae  | 
tradesmen,  men 


JS 


3  S8 

4  iiO 
4  44 

4  24 

5  04 

7  J» 


7  04 
7  41 

6  R» 

7  04 
S  M 


I: 


2  57 


Note.— Above  noted  wages  are  also  a  fair  average  of  what  is  paid  in  the  linen  factories  or  mills 
within  this  consular  district. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Glasgow, 
[Copied  by  Consul  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment. 


FBMALBB.* 

Woolen  and  wincey  &ctory  weavers 

Cotton  factory  weavers 

Woolen  and  wincey  pirn  winders  . . 

Beam  warpers 

Cop  winders  for  bobbins 

Tenders  and  young  girls  [general]... 
Packers,  ^to , 


Average 

wages. 

$3  04 

265 

2  19 

3  40 

3  04 

1  04 

1  70 

Description  of  employment 


;  Av6r»{ra 
wmgea. 


MALES.* 


Tapers  in  woolen  and  wincey  fsctories  \ 
Tenters  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories. ' 
Mecbanics  in  woolen  and  wincey  fao-  , 

torics I 

Drawers  in  woolen  and  wincey  factories .  < 
Twisters  in  woolen  and  wincey  fisctories' 
Beamers  in  woolen  and  wincey  fEustories . ! 


$9  7» 
10  31 

7  29 
6  03 
0  07 

8  08 


*  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  above  classes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  average  earnings  la  * 
Olasgow  mill  are  given. 
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ffaffe$  paid  per  week  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  of  LeUh. 
[Compiled  by  Consul  MalinroB.] 


DMcriptlon  of  employment. 


PapernUUt.* 


Honxs.  I '^^l®     Deacription  of  employment 


Pftoer  mjiken : 

Men 

Boyi 

Glawn: 

Women 

Girla 

Flnisliera,  women. . . 
Rag-ioTleTs,  women. 
Esparto  sorten: 
Women 

Hen 

Firemen 

Hechanka,  Sec 

LAboren ............ 


Envelops  m^mifactursrs. 

Cntsenoen,  time  workem.  men 
Mechjmice,  time  workers,  men  | 
rnskflled.  time  workers,  men  ■ 
Hand  folders,  piece  workers, 

Kirl» 

Michimata,   piece  workers, 

gizlf 

OsBUDers.  piece  workers,  girls 
Forewomen,  time  workers  . . . 


72 
72 

61 
51 
61 
51 

61  i 
57 
72  I 
OT  I 

57! 


54 

54  , 
54 

54 

54! 

54 

54 


$5  11 

1  46 

287 

1  70 

202 

265 

267 

488 

5  84 

682 

389 

Fishing^net  mcM^faetursrs. 

Female: 

Mill  workers,  on  time 

Net  workers,  on  piece  work 

Male  net  workers,  on  piece 
work , 

Mechanics 


VulecmHe  mani^faetursrs. 


Vnlcanite  makers.. 

Polishers,  girls 

Cutters,  boys , 

Sswers,  girls , 

Buffers 

Grinders 


6  32  , 

7  80 

4   13    ; 

2  43   ! 

I 

2  79  ' 
2  19  ;. 
4  13    , 


Tobacco  manMfaetursn.i 

Female  workers,  first  dsas, 
piece  work 

Female  workers,  secq^d  class, 
piecework 

Male  workers,  time  work 

Flour  miUs. 
Men,  per  week 


Honrs. 


50 


wages. 

$2  55 
4  13 

5  23 
632 

486 

2  43 

3  C5 
2  43 
8  03 
559 

2  92 


1  46 
5  84 


7  05 


*  In  the  Yalleyfleld  paper  mills,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  about  10  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
fcOr  MO  people  are  employed,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  women  and  frirls. 
t  There  are  no  cigar  mannihctnrers  in  this  district,  or  perhaps  in  Sootlaad. 

III.— FOUNDBIES,  MACHINB-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBKS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

^age*  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  in  foundries,  mackine'Shops  and  iron-works  in  the  district 

of  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Averaj^e 
I    wages. 


Pattmi-makex* . 

Jotnen.. 


BriMmolders.. 
Inm  molders. . . 

Dressers  ... 

.Usiatants  . 
BUeksmiths., 


Tnraere 

Planem 

Sotters 

DrillCTs 

Soewers 

FuuAbers  and  fitters 

Assistanta 

Coppersmiths , 

Aasiitants 

Boflrr-makers : 

Platers , 

lUveters  and  caulkers. 


$7  41 

6  68 
8  2G 
8  3^} 
4  80 
4  66 

7  29 

4  88 
7  29 

6  38 

5  18 
554 
4  66 

7  14 
3  96 

7  Ki 

3  76 

8  67 
8  01 

4  71 


The  Glasgow  and  Leith  tables  are  not  in  form  for  exhibit  under  this 
bead,  the  first  giving  the  wages  by  the  hour  only,  and  the  latter  in- 
cluding ship-yards. 
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lY.— Glass- WORKERS  in  Bgotlanb. 


Wagn  paid  per  toMfc  of  56  hown  to  gUuB-^oorlcerB  in  United  StatoB  oontM/or  diitriet  of  Dum- 

dee,  Scotland, 

[Compiled  by  Consnl  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Avermip* 

$8  38 

ler 

8  51 
5  4S 
1  21 

3  46 

OAUGB  OLABSkS. 

Men,  piecework 

Boys,  timewagee « 

BOTTLES. 

Men,  piecework 

Apprenticeii,  piecework 

Bo3'B,  time  waees 

Fire m en  for  above 


I 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  glasa-workers  {rough plate)  in  Glasgow, 
[Compiled  by  Consnl  Harte.] 


Description  of  employment 

Hours 
per  week. 

^wj^^ij  Description  of  employment. 

Honn 
per  week. 

Average 
wagea. 

Lsdlers 

40 

$9  24   i  Blacksmiths  ..*. 

00 
00 
60 
60 
00 
60 
00 
00 
72 
00 

$B  83 

ICilnmen    .................... 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

8  75  ,i  Mixers .' 

5  8S 

ITiln  nAnintants...... 

6  66  1   GlassHsntters 

8  01 

PnlIera.off           

0  81      Packers  

4  86 

Soller-nioji  ...   •..•«..•••••. 

2  07 

SoffciB-buvft  ••.••••••••••••.. 

3  65  i'  Furnace- boilder 

2S 

Founder - 

96 
72 
06 

9  73  1  i  Laborers 

Teasers 

7  29      Carters 

«  06 

Carcmen    ..  ................. 

6  56'   Watchmen 

5  !• 

Potmaken 

60 
60 
00 

8  51      Glass  -pickers  (women) 

6  08.   Manager 

2  4S 

Joiiiora                          .       ... 

24  SS 

^  llj^f  ^ym^l^QPf    ,Tr-T r 

4  88j; 

NoTX.~Only  rough  plate-glass  is  manufactnred  in  Glasgow.' 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  8  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  minesin  Glasgow  and  district. 


Description  of  employment. 


Avoraiee 
I   wages. 


Under-ground  men. 


Firemen..., 
Roadsmen . 


Drivers  . 
Bottomers. 
Miners  — 


AUneiffound  men  (per  day  qf  12  hours). 


KDffine-man.... 
Pitboad-man  .. 
Boiler  fireman. 
Bunners  . 


Screenmen 

Platelayers 

Wagoners  and  brakesmen.. 

Blacksmiths 

^•iners 


04 
81 

or 


8S 
61 

«« 

101 
lOl 
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Wafupaid  p9T  day  of  8  Jumrs  in  and  in  conneoUon  with  coal  minet  in  the  eomvlar  diitriot 

of  Leith, 

[Compiled  by  Coaiinl  HblmrM.] 


Deaoription  of  employment. 

Hoars 
per  day. 

Averftge 
wage*. 

IQnen                           ^ 

8 
12 
12 
9 
9 
9 
9 

$109 
85 

brhM-nmn       - 

fuiinn«n 

85 

1iiiii«vn  ....... 

^ 

1  28 

SSSSi^:::::::::::::::::::..:::::::::.:. ::.::..:::::::::::  :::::::;::::.::::r: 

1  00 

Baitbe      

91 

Libomn ... 

75 

(Tonsnl  Malmros  says: 

Wages  for  miners  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878, 
when  last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879  daring  a  period 
of  jseneral  depression,  but  rose  again  in  1880  when  times  improved, 
and  have  fluctuated  variously  since  then.  Previous  to  the  year 
1850,  when  the  movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in 
its  uifancy,  the  t^ay  of  the  miner  was  61  cents  per  day,  and, 
eonnting  off  his  usual  deductions,  he  was  left  with  a  sum  even  less 
than  was  paid  to  the  poorest  agricultural  laborer.  Wages  per  day 
have  varied  very  considerably  since  1850,  as  the  following  brief 
note  will  show:  Year  1854,  Jl.lil;  1859,  79  cents;  1864,  97  cents; 
1869,91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  $1.4^)  to  $2.43;  1879,  73  cents  to  $1.09. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages 
obtained  during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  thi^u  got  for  coal  stimulated  other 
nations  to  search  for  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to 
which  coal  used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  fi-om  Oreat 
Britain  have  now  coal  mines  of  their  own. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  living,  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  cost  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages 
they  earn.  The  rents  they  pay  are  generally  about  24  to  36  cents 
per  week,  and  deductions  are  made  from  their  wages  of  6  cents  per 
man  per  week  for  doctor's  fees,  4  cents  for  sharpening  their  work- 
ing tools,  and  4  cents  for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to 
a  man  with  a  large  family,  which  nearly  every  married  miner  has. 

Strikes  are  frequent,  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and 
their  employers  for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benetit  society  for  itself,  the  men 
paying  each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds,  and  in  the  event  of 
sickness,  personal  or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  con- 
oidered  of  £:reat  benefit  to  the  men. 
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VI.— EAELWAY  EMPLOYlfiS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  eiatione,  ae  weU  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  the  consular  district 
of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  ConAul  Wells.] 


Deeoription  of  employment. 

4 


Station-maBteffi 

Goods  agents 

Inspeotors 

Engine-drlTers » 

£ngine>stoker8 — 

Book  agents  and  clerks 

Guards  or  oondnctors , 

Goods  cashiers  and  clerks 

Parcels  derks 

Ticket  exasniners  and  collectors 

Signalmen 

Gatekeepers 


I 


Average 
urages  per  I 

week  of 
00  honrs. 


Description  of  employmant. 


$8  88 
10  20 
830 
830 
668 

3  40 
6  08 
400 

4  02 
4  40 
4  98 
4  02  I 

I 


Yardsmen 

Goods  checkers  .. 
Goods  porters  — 

Masons 

Joiners 

Plombers 

Painters 

Blacksmiths  

Signal-fitters  .... 

Platelayers 

Laborers 

Passenger  porters 


Arerage 

wages  per 

-week  of 

60  hoars. 


15  56 

3  46 

4  51 

5  70 
606 
6S3 
583 
606 
583 
464 
383 
3  89 


Bates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon  railways  in  Scotland 

in  1873,  1878  and  1884. 


Description  of  employment. 


Fassengsr  dtpartmenL* 


Passenger  gnards 

Goods  goaras 

Block  signalmen 

Pointsmen 

Ordinary  station  porters 

Portersm  Bdinborgh 

Goods  porters     

Goods  porters  in  Edinburgh. . . 
Foremen  in  goods  department. . 


Sngin«tr*s  departmsnt 


1878,  per  week. 


I 


Chief  foreman 

Sqnad  foreman , 

Ordinary  surfacemen. 
Special  squads 


$4  80  to  16  00 
628        606 


4  66 
432 
4  00 
4  32 
4  32 


6  76 
6  28 
466 
480 


804 
466 

4  20 
466 

466 
480 

5  67 


6  48 
5  52 


504 


1878,  per  week. 


$6  04  to  16  48  , 
6  76        7  20  : 


1884,  per  week. 


6  00 
4  32 
4  00 
482 
482 


480 


6  76 
604 
432 
4  66 


660  I 

480 

420  ! 

466; 

480 

604 

6  76 


648  I 
528 


4  80  > 


t$5  11  to  $6  57 
1684        730 


t4l 
438 
4  18 
488 
$A«Bwat 


535 


535 
403 
iM 
4  62 
462 
486 
584 


7  30  10  65 

635  606 

4  13     

488  4  63 


*  All  these  classes  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  night  shift.    The  rates  are  for  six  days  of 
twelTC  hours  at  the  utmost,  but  around  Edinburgh  eight  hours  ehifts  for  signalmen. 
t  Bising  24  cents  per  year. 
i  According  to  class  of  cabin  and  signals. 
§  But  aU  orer  the  line  $4.80  is  the  rate. 
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vn. — Ship- YARDS  and  ship-bxjilding  in  Scotland. 

per  week  of  54  h<mr$  in  Bhip^arda — disHnguiMng  between  irwn  and  wood  ship- 
hmilding'-in  United  States  consular  dietriet  of  Dundee, 


[Compiled  by  CodboI  WeUs.] 


DMCxipttoB  of  amploymeat. 


IranMpi. 


LftbotvBs  in  fthip-jBid. 

BlaekMBitha 

BlaekHBitii'ali 
FUtCTsanaftttfln. 
Platan  and  ittten*  lAboran. 
Paiatm: 

GraiBecs....... 

OrdtaiaxT 


He 

Holdera-iip 

Hole-baven 

CAoIkont 

Ffttet%lMoeli]iieii,  and  TortiMl  dxfUera. 

WoodtkipM, 


•  to  Nacknoitho— hammennen. 
Tahorori  in  ihiy-yard 


$064 
48 


1 


\ 


$7  66 
787 
400 
866 
402 
741 
8  88 

7  65 
7  10 
486 
704 
2  18 
500 
500 
704 
658 


7  65 
558 
486 

8  15 
412 


»  1 

w    1 

1 

1 

$8  18 

765 

460 

8  01 

486 

28  54 

608 

7  65 

7  10 

5  70 

18  12 

4  12 

18  60 

800 

12  15 

6  32 

7  65 

738 

826 

486 

4  12 

I 


$8  00 
7  51 

4  24 
7  29 
484 

17  98 

5  04 

7  66 

7  10 
5  28 

12  63 

8  15 

9  41 
644 
960 
596 


7  66 
7  00 
687 
4  60 
4  12 


Statement  tikawing  ike  present  rates  of  wages  earned  per  week  in  the  Clyde  ship-yards. 
[Prepared  by  Conaul  Harta.] 


Deacclpllm  of  enploynient. 


SUpfwrlghta., 
SbiiMaani.  .. 
Bhfliait'** 

iMcca.... 

•  polnten. 


Weekly 
wages.   , 

$7  66  I 
7  11  I 
7  00 
660  ; 
766  I 


Desoxiption  of  employment. 


Weekly 
wages. 


Plombers I  $8  78 

Riggers I  8  86 

Maonine  men ■  6  66 

Hammermen !  4  66 

Laboters 8  80 


Vin.— Seamen's  wages  in  Scotland. 

fTa^ee  paid  permontk  to  seamen  {offioers  and  men),  distinguishing  between  oceauy  coast  and 
riaer  mavigoHon,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  the  United  States  consular  district  of  Dun- 
dee, Scotland. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Deaeilption  of  employment. 


ATorage 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


iSltoam— Continued. 


$87  20 
88  88 
80  71 
29  16 


Mate 

Second  mate. 
Carpenter — 
Boatswain . . . 


25  50   I  Steward  . 
20  60 
23  04 
20  61 
14  68 


97  20 


Cook. 

Able-bodied  seaman . 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Tliird  engineer 

Donkeyman 

Pireman 


wages. 

$4181 

29  16 

80  71 

18  82 

24  30 

21  83 

17  01 

72  76 

43  74 

20  10 

18  22 

17  01 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  $eamen  {offioef  and  men),  diatinguUhing  between  oocwm,  eoaet 
and  river  navigation  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Glasgow, 

[Compiled  by  Conanl  Harte.] 


Deacxlptkm  of  employmont. 


Osfloti  pauenger  ttsmmers. 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  officer 

Boatewain 

Able-bodied  aeamaa , 

Engineer    

S(HX>nd  enfdneer 

Third  engineer 

Fourth  engineer 

Trimmers 

Firemen 

Cook 

Steward 

Oe§an  cargo  steamers. 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officer 

Boatewain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 

First  engineer , 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer , 

Firemen    

Cook  and  steward 

Ooean  tailing  vessels. 

Captain 

First  offloer 


Arerage 
wages. 


$155  72 
82  73 
68  13 
58  30 
41  36 

24  83 
20  67 
87  60 
77  86 

60  82 

61  08 

25  54 
15  60 
48  65 
20  10 


72  09 
4r7  71 
27  98 
21  89 


24  83 

17  02 

073 

68  18 

41  36 

20  19 

10  46 

26  76 

87  60 

88  03 

Description  of  employment. 


Ocean  eaSUng  vsiMlf— Gontinntd. 


Second  officer. 
Third  officer. . 
Fourth  officer. 
BoMtswain  — 
Carpenter  — 
Able-bodied 

Cook 

Steward  .... 


Ooaeting  trade  steamers. 


Captain 

Fiistmate... 
Able-bodied  i 

Carpenter  

First  engineer    , 

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers.. 


OoastSng  tredeeaHiag  veeeete. 


Captain 

First  mate  . 
Able-bodied 


Bteam  river  navigaUen. 


Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  aeanu 

Carpenter    

First  engineer... 
Second  engineer . 


Arerage 

wages. 


•2180 
10  46 


M6T 
27  06 
17  03 
2i  33 

10  46 


«06 
26  76 
15  80 
20  67 
31  61 
43  79 
26  27 


34  06 
18  24 
14  50 


73  00 
3162 
26  76 
31  62 
51  06 
38  08 


EX.— Shop  wages  in  Scotland. 

Wages  paid  p^--  week  of  60  hours  in  grocery,  dry  goods  and  other  genorai  stores,  wholesaU 
or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Dundee. 


Deaeription  of  employmsnt. 

Lownat 
wages. 

Higheat 
wagsfc 

Areraga 
wages. 

Males 

Chrocerg  etoree. 

$6  84 

2U 

608 
2  18 

608 
2  18 

10  04 
866 

sst 

865 

K08 
2  01 

Females 

Males...:. 

Ihy  geode  etores. 

7  17 

Females.... - .   .  .              .---.. 

2  01 

Clerks  or  shopmen : 
Malt«     

Other  genernl  stores. 

7  20 

2  01 
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Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Average 
wages. 


iStetiofMrt,  bookitUert,  <f c. 

Hen  not  in  cbitfge  of  departments,  per  week  of  66  hoars. . 
ICsn  in  charge  of  departments,  per  year; 


Draperg^  tOk  mereen  {dry  goodt  ttoreM),  tie, 
remale  assfstante : 


,  per  week  of  50  hours. 

Sales  girls,  per  week  of  56  hours 

Saleswomen,  per  year 

Bojs,  per  year 

Toongmen,  peryear 

Managers  of  establishments,  per  year. . . 
KillineiB  and  dreaamakers,  per  week ... 


Jron^mon^srv,  ilc. 


Ippmtioes,  per  year. 

TOOBJ 


looBg men,  per  ye«r. . 


Appnntieea,  per  year  $ 

Ssjwmen,  per  weak  of  60  hours  . 


$6  08 
729  97 


1  70 
1  70 
243  82 
48  66 
194  66 
973  80 
97 


48  66 
146  00. 


48  66 

340 


$12  16 
1,459  95 


4  88 

438 

632  64 


•973  30 

8,406  55 

889 


tl21  66 
t729  97 


102  SO 
780 


$7  30 


2  48 

248 

889  82 


248  32 

1.469  95 

243 


816  82 


698 


The  salajy  of  $973.80,  or  anything  near  it  is  that  of  bayera,  who  are  usually  heads  of  departments. 
Pint  and  second  year.  $48.66;  fifth  year,  $121.66. 
$729.97,  or  aomet^hing  near  it,  to  managers. 


}  Apprentioes  nsnallT  receive  $48.66  the  first  year,  $58.40  the  second,  $78  the  third,  and  $87.60  the 
iMrth  year.    When  a  fifth  year's  services  are  given  the  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 


X.— HOUSBHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  OITIES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  hou$ehold  servants  itovme  a/nd  oUiea)  in  Dundee. 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$48  60 

$68  04 

68  04 

87  48 

116  64 

145  80 

68  04 

77  76 

58  32 

77  76 

145  80 

437  40 

68  04 

77  76 

145  80 

840  20 

145  80 

486  00 

Average 
wages. 


Xltehen  or  general  servant  (that  oan  cook  or  wash)* 

Cook  (todoallttle  housework)* , 

Cook,  high  clam* 

Hesse  and  table  maid* 

Knserymsids* 

Boilers* 

Batlees assistaota,  boys* 

Cosehnaat 

Gsrdeneisr 


$58  32 
77  76 

126  86 
72  90 
68  00 

194  40 
72  9$ 

243  09 

243  09 


•FoaBd,  4.  s.,  including  board  and  lodging. 
92  ▲ — ^LAB 7 


t  With  house,  small  garden,  light,  and  ooaL 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  eervante  in  Glasgow, 

[Compiled  by  ConBnl  Harte.] 


Desoription  of  employment. 


WHALES. 

Cook, plain*  

Cook,  with  washing* 

Cook  and  housekeeper  * 

Cook,  having   kltooen   and   sonllery 

maids  under* 

General  servant  * 

General  servant  (yonng  girl)  * 

Honsekeeper  * 

Honsemaia* 

Kitchen-maid* 

Laondry-maid  * .^ 

Lady's-maid* 

SoQuery-maid  * 

*  With  board. 


Average 
wages. 


$77  86 
07  33 
199  52 

145  99 
77  86 
43  79 
97  33 
77  86 
68  13 
92  46 

107  06 
56  39 


Description  of  emplojrmeni. 


FsMALiw— Continued. 

Still-room  maid* 

Table-maid* 

Norse,  npper  * 

Nurse,  baby* 

Nurse,  walking* 

Butler* 

Pootman * - 

Groom* 

Gardenerf 

Coachman  t 

f  Free  honae,  coal,  gas,  &o. 


Average 
wages. 


$*?2  73 

87  59 

116  79 

92  46 

77  «} 

243  32 

145  99 

204  39 

253  05 

253  05 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith. 
[Compiled  by  Consul  Malmroe.] 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


Housemaids 

Cooks 

Table-maids 

Nurses  (above  25  years  of  age) 


Average 
wages. 


.J 
I 

$97  33  I 
107  06  i 
97  38  ' 
107  06 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wa^c«. 


Nurse-girls 

Butiers 

Footmen... 


$48  06 
889  82 
121  68 


XI.— Agbictjlttjbal  wages  m  Scotland. 

W€igespaid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  consular  diofriet 

of  Dundee, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Wells.] 


Desoription  of  employment. 


Foremen  (generally  married)  * per  year.. 

Second  ana  third  hands  (generally  single)! do 

Ordinary  hands per  day  j.. 

Ordinary  hands,  during  harvest  $ per  week.. 

Ordinary  hands,  if  engaged  1| per  month.. 

Housemaids  IT per  year.. 

Outworkers- 
Female per  day.. 

Female,  during  harvest do 

Female,  during  potato  lifting do 


Lowest 

wages. 


$156  52 

106  92 

61 

583 

2187 

58  82 

25 
85 
49 


Highest ,  Average 
wages. 


$174  96  $165  84 

186  08  121  50 

78  67 

607  5  97 

2673  84  80 

87  48  7290 


*^  i 

90  I 
49 


49 


*  Including  free  bouse,  garden,  ^  gallon  milk,  ^  pounds  oatmeal,  and  ih>m  6  to  7  pounds  potatoes  per 
day. 

t  With  milk  and  meal  as  above,  and  sleeping  accommodation,  bedding,  and  fire  in  "  bothy."  N.  B.  -> 
They  usually  sell  half  their  allowanoe  of  meal,  value  $14.58. 


i  weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 
With  lunch  twice  a  dav,  value  about 
No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborsrs. 


}  With  lunch  twice  a  dav,  vuue  about  8  cents.    N.  B.— This  custom  is,  however,  dying  out. 


If  Including  board  and  lodging. 
N.  B.— In  all  oases  10  hours  oonstitate  a  day's  work,  commencing  at  6 1^  m.,  two  hours  Interval  from 
11  to  1  for  noon,  and  finishing  at  6  p.  m. 
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Wggei  paid  per  ytar  or  per  day  io  agrioultural  laborers  and  haueehold  (country)  eervanU  in 

Scotland, 

[Compiled  by  Consul  Malmroe.] 


1 
1873. 

1878. 

1 
1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

MttiirSeotlahd. 

Free  ootta^,  gsrdexi,  and  allowances  of  fire,  food,  &o., 
imonntiBcr  to  f Ahonii) *           .......   ........................ 

$105  60 
112  80 

$108  00 
134  40 

1 

1 
1 
$108  00 
132  00 

UonoT  waces              ,..,..,. ,.w.Tr-,r». 

218  40 

242  40 

240  00 

IncTfase,  187S-1878 

$24  00 

DrcTfou^  1 878  1884 

2  40 

TiimMMi\  iif  ncA  1 873 

21  60 

I.— Mabbud  men. 

AUovaDee  of  meal  and  potatoes,  with  ftee  cottage  and  gar- 
den  peryear.. 

67  20 
144  00 

67  20 
163  20 

67  20 
160  20 

Honey  wages '• ao 

21120 

230  40 

227  40 

IncTCue  1878-1878 - 

1 

10  20 

T)fiTi«iin  1A7ft-1AM          

3  00 

! 

16  20 

74  80 
136  80 

74  80 
153  80 

74  80 
150  00 

n.— SIHOLB  UKS. 
Bttrd utA  lodirinff   ean^  in  xalae  to 

VoncT  wstfea 

21160 

228  40 

224  80 

IpfTCSiMtL  1873H878  r,   - 

16  80 

IVnrtase  1878^1884 

3  60 

Tnnmanfi  since  1873 

13  20 

nL—WOMBK. 

67  20 
60  00 

67  20 
76  80 

67  20 
78  00 

M<vMv  wacea  ...,.t -n-.^i-T - 

127  20 

146  00 

145  20 

Titrmhsn  1872  1 878 

16  80 

iDcmsA.  1878-1884. 

1  20 

T»«rfiijm  alncA  1873 r.*^.^.r,,.TTr.,.,..T..r....T... 

18  00 

DAT  LAB0BBB8. 

Day  laborers ner  day . . 

36  to  48 

72 

Day  laboran : 

Hen 

085 
030 

i 
1 

Wooient 

1 

^a^  paid  to /arm  laborgrt  for  ens  year  in  PerthtMre  and 

la  these  ooontiee  the  wages  received  by  farm  laborers  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  southwest  of  Scotland. 

Is  1878  the  increase  from  1873  was  estimated  at  over  12 
per  cent. :  8ine«  1878  the  increase  is  probably  about  6  per 
ceoL,  and  the  total  increaae  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about 
li  per  cent. 

*  Day  laborera  receive  from  42  cents  to  91  cents  per  day,  according  to  demand  for  them  and  to  their 
ihOitv. 

*  ^itboat  food.    In  harvest,  however,  women  get  from  73  to  97  cents  per  day,  but  they  have  to  do 
aioMwt  men'a  work. 
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Wages  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agricultural  ldborer$f  ^.—Continued. 


Locality,  employment,  &o. 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

Innrsass 

•r 
deereass. 

I.— Marbxbd  mkn. 
Cottage 

$14  40 

81  20 

20  12 

4  80 

860 

108  00 

$80  12 
182  00 

$94  73 
.130  00 

Oatmeal 

Pint ftf  milk  ner day. at 8 CMita .................  

Four  loads  peata,  at  $1.20 

197  12 

221  12 

224  92 

TD<m^AiM^,  1173-1878-     ,....,,.,,,,,-,,, 

•IS 

Inoroase,  1878-1884 

TTi4>Teaae  ■inoel873... x^^.. 

27  §0 

81  20 

20  12 

7  20 

127  20 

^     67  62 
168  60 

67  62 
148  00 

n.-^lXGLB  MEH. 

Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day,  at  8  oenta 

Money  wacen 

.  ••• 

104  72 

28112 

216  62 

Incre^Mfe,  1878-1878 

36  4$ 

Decrease,  1878-1884 

6  M 

Tncreaee  since  1878r 

20  80 

66  20 

76  80 

78  60 

FBMALS  KITCHIH  8BByAllTS. 

Money  w^ges,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  about 

Tn^rease,  187^-1878  ..^u....... ...........^.c....^...« 

21  M 

Increase!  1878-i884 

2  66 

Tnc-Ti*i*gft  since  1878 ,,.,... 

28  66 

wuja  woBKDia  outbidb. 
Beoeire  per  day  aboat 

$0  86 

,»« 

$0  48 
44 

MALE  DAT  LABOBKBB. 

fieceiTe  per  day 

68 

80 

90 

Tp**-rea»ft,  1873-1878 ., 

$0  IS 

Increase,  1878-1884 

!• 



TncrftBiTtt  since  1878 ...,..^^..r,,m^,r, ,.■,...... .,,... 

23 

sm  eountiu  q^  SeoUand,  • 

I.— MaHBIBD  MBIT.* 

Cottaire 

960 
62  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12  00 
64  80 

110  40 
76  80 

130  00 
78  00 

oatmS::::::::::::::;::::::;:::::::;: ::::::::::::::::;;: 

■Mnir,iu^y 

Potatoes 

2|  tons  coal 

Money  wages 

176  20 

187  20 

198  00 

Increase,  1878*1878 

13  m 

Increase;  1878-1884 

10  8t 

InoiTWMj  since  1873 

33  80 

*  Single  men  in  1878  were  reported  to  hare  aboat  the  same  value  of  remuneration  as  reoelTed  by  i 
ried  men,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their  remuneration  at  the  present  time. 
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WageB  paid  per  year  or  per  day  to  agrioulimrcd  lahorert^  ^o. — Continaed. 


Looality,  employxnent,  fto. 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
deorease. 

woMmr,  voB  houbkwoiol* 
BmWI  md  lodctne  . . . . . .      ...     , 

162  40 
28  80 

$62  40 
88  40 

182  40 
60  00 

91  20 

100  80 

112  40 

TvntMMk  IflTjt-lflTR 

19  60 

Tb<tmm>,  lfWB-1881 

11  60 



21  20 

*  In  1878  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  got  aboot  24  oents  per  day.  The  rate  may  now 
be  stated  n»  26  cents. 

Tbe  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  afford  a  fairly  complete  view 
•f  tlie  wages  throughont  Scotland. 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  throughout  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thus : 


Mode  of  payment 

1873. 

187& 

1884. 

Increase  or 

Aq«wA>M)«sinlrlnd..T..     t  .... 

$74  40 
129  60 

$74  40 
148  80 

$74  40 
146  80 

ICtnev                               

204  00 

223  20 

221  20 

TaertAMi.  18731-1878 

■ 

$19  20 

Dem-ASOw  Ifl78-18fl4 

2  00 

InciTtftfitt einee  1873  ..r ,^^-^-,^ ..,..., 

17  20 

In  the  years  1879, 1880, 1881  and  1882  agricultural  wages  fell  con- 
siderably in  Scotland,  but  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
e&ct  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  in  1883  to  nearly  the  fig- 
ures of  1878.  Women  employed  in  agricultural  labor,  indeed,  receive 
rather  higher  wages  now  than  ever  before.  Agricultural  laborers,  as  a 
rule,  take  better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  rela- 
dvely  better  health  and  fully  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing 
aooommodation,  although  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  farm  servants  growing  fewer  year  by  year,  but  their  value 
as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  worcls,  many  of  the  best  men  are 
abandoning  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled  with  labor- 
ers of  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

XII. — COEPOBATION  EMPLOYlfeS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Wm§ee  paid  per  toeek  of  under-noted  hour$  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  totcn  of  Dun- 

dee,  Scotland, 


Baacrfptfam  of  employ- 
memt 


FalieooOTkflAAblM. 


Hoars  of 
labor. 


63  and  70 
honra  p«r 
ireek,and 
1  day  off 
•vary  8 
weeks. 

51 


ATerage 
wages. 


$5  88 


722 


Description  of  employment. 


Paviors 

Blacksmiths 

Joiners  or  carpenters 

Laborers 

Carters — 

SoaTengers 


Honrs  of 
labor. 


61 
60 
60 
51 

51  and  60 
60 


Average 
wages. 


tt  04 
7  2ff 
7  04 
4  86 
522 
4  62 
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XV.— PeintebS  and  PEINTINO  OFFIOES. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  51  hours  to  primters  (oomposUors,  presemen, 
proof-readers,  ^-c)  in  United  States  consular  district  of  Dundee,  Scotland. 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wmges. 


ATerage 
wages. 


PXBCB-WORK. 

Kewspapen— daily  (morning): 

Hinion  to  boorgeoia *per  1,000  ens. 

Nonpareil do... 

Raby do... 

Newspapers— daily  (evening): 

llinfon  to  bourgeois do... 

Nonpareil do... 

Baby do. 


Newspapors— weeklies : 
Minion  to 


Nonpareil 
Bnby 


booigeoia. 


.do. 
.do. 
..do. 


ESTABUSHBD  WA0S8. 

Coinpoeitors : 

Iiaily  newspapers 

Evening  newspapers 


Weekly  newBiMperB . 
Hachlne-men  (dally  i 


J  newspapers) 

Jobbing  oompositors 

Jobbing  maonine  or  press 

Proof*reader8 


10  72 
789 
6  82 
072 
632 
682 
6  82 


$12  15 
972 
972 

14  58 
923 
928 

10  69 


$0U 
16 
!•» 

13 
14 
U| 

$12  to  12i 
18  to  14 
18  to  m 


$10  09 
8  50 
7  29 

10  00 
7  20 
I  00 
800 


*  In  Scotland  matter  i«  cast  up  by  the  en  qnad,  not  by  the  «m,  as  in  the  United  States. 
Printers^  piece-work  scale, 

DAILY  MORNINO  PAPERS. 

Centa. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens..  16 

Emerald  type  and  upwards do 17 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards do....  17 

Ruby  type  and  upwards do 18 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do 20 

EVENINQ  PAPERS. 

Minion  and  upwards per  1,000  ens..  15 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  npwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwards do 17 

Pearl  and  upwards do 19 

WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  JOBBING  OFFICES. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens..  14 

Emerald  and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwards do 15i 

Pearl  and  upwards do 16 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  hour  (54  and  51  hours  per  tceek)  to  printers  (oompesi- 
tors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  fc)  in  6lasgow, 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Arerage 
wagea. 


BOOK  0FFICB8. 


Compositors.. 
Pressmen  .... 
Proof-readers. 
Copy-holders . 


Perheur. 
$0  15 
15  ■ 

**! 
11  > 


DAILT  MORNlXa  PAPBBB. 


Compositors,  on  time  (51  hoars) . 

Proof-readers,  on  time 

Copy-holders,  on  time 


Per  hour. 

$0  15 

15 

10 

12 


Per  hour. 

$lli 

15 

Xi 
11 


19 

19 

10 

19 

20 

10 

10 

18 

U 
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Statement  ihowing  ihe  wages  paidper  hour  (54  and  51  hauraper  week)  toprinierSf  4^, — Cout'd. 


Deacripfcion  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


Avenge 
wages. 


BVUflKO  PAPKB8. 


Compodton,  on  time  (64  hoars) . 

Prooiresden 

Copy-holden 


P^rhour.  Perhowr. 

$0  ]6  $0  16 

16  18 

8  .  12 


WXBKLT  PAPBBS,  UMOOMIOCTBD  WITH  DAILY. 


I 


Coinposlton . . . . 
Proof-nadatB... 
Copy-holders . .. 


OTHSB  BCPLOTte. 


ICaehine-mea  (general) . 
I  (daUiei 


SterMtypers  (dallies)  . 
(ereninff). 
(j^enetal). 


P^rhour. 

$0  16 

16 

10 


15 
15 
If 


14 
16 
15 
14 


SMmeiU  ikowlng  ike  wagee  per  week  qf  54  hours  to  printers  {composiiors,  pressmen^  proofs 
readers,  ^o.)  in  the  consular  dutriot  ofLeith, 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$7  30 
8  51 
7  80 

$8  51 

10  22 

.    8  51 

$7  78 

PiMfraaders 

0  55 

Piwamfll. 

7  97 

Skfllsd  laboiera 

6  06 

riMiri|)M  labm-fv*  .       r 

4  86 

BoT«  (larem  on) r---, ,,-^^^t -.^,,^^-, ,,.,-^^ 

1  56 

Gii]s(painteir8) 

1  94 

mo^^^.^.. 

827 

0  12 

8  39 

Gills  (layera  on) 

2  43 

l*nM>fBfB  ""^  tranaferers  .>■ 

9  73 

Average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours  to  persons  employed  in  bookbinding. 


Males. 

Females. 

Description  of  employment 

Men. 

boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Porrsrdars piece-workers.. 

Ipkind gold  blockers time.. 

BliadWockera do.... 

67  91 
8  03 
608 

61  46 

OoM  layers do.... 

$2  92 

$1  46 

BacklLners :. piece.. 

3  16 

1  46 

roAkiSed  labor time 

672 

Bookfrfders piece.. 

243 
243 
267 
292 
2  67 

1  46 

1  46 

P^iAten  .                      do 

1  46 

CoUsters time  . 

P»pereis ' .---. piece.. 

Gatherers time.. 

85 
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IREIiAlVD. 

The  only  mannfactnres  Id  Ireland  which  are  snfficiently  developed  to 
come  into  direct  competition  with  those  of  other  coantries  are  the  large 
linen  industry  and  perhaps  the  prodactions  of  some  few  woolen  miUs 
in  the  soathem  counties.  For  these  reasons  the  labor  conditions  which 
prevail  in  Ireland  have  little  immediate  bearing  on  those  of  other  conn- 
tries,  and  BO  have  not  that  competitive  interest  which  attaches  to  the  con- 
ditions of  England  and  Scotland. 

The  very  interesting  report  prepared  by  Consul  Piatt,  of  Cork,  shows 
that  the  wages  in  his  district  are  fully  equal  to  those  prevailing  in 
England  and  Scotland,  mechanics  employed  in  the  building  trades 
earning  about  $8  per  week  of  56  hours.  In  the  flM^tories  and  mills  the 
average  wages  are  also  equal  to  those  which  are  paid  in  the  sister 
countries. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Cork  district  are  considered 
good  when  the  workers  are  steadily  employed.  They  give  a  fair  day's 
labor  for  their  wages.  As  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  in- 
creased during  the  last  five  years  without  an  increase  in  wages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  writes  the  consul,  how  the  working-people  can  save  any- 
thing for  emergencies. 

The  feeling  between  employers  and  employed  is  good.  Well  organ- 
ized labor  unions  exists  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  each  trade 
Irom  underworkers.  Labor  associations  for  beneficial,  banking,  coop- 
erative  and  other  protective  purposes  apparently  are  not  found  in  the 
south  of  Ireland.  Strikes,  reports  the  consul,  are  foreign  to  Ireland, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  trades  unions  mentioned,  no  organiza- 
tions exist  for  purposes  of  mutual  support  in  times  of  anticipated  dis- 
agreements between  labor  and  capital. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  of  mechanics  in  the  south  of  Ireland  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  similar  work-people  in  England.  The  condition 
of  the  Irish  laborers  is,  however,  worse  than  that  of  the  English  laborers. 

The  number  of  female  workers  employed  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in 
industrial  pursuits  is  given  as  follows: 

Millfi  (woolen  factories,  &c.) 3,600 

Commercial  (stores,  groceries,  &c.) 1,800 

Teachers,  artists,  hotel-keepers.  &c 900 

Agriculture  (dairy-maids,  field-nands,  «&c.) 1, 800 

Total 8,100 

The  mill  and  factory  hands  earn  from  73  cents  paid  to  girls  up  to  $3.65 
paid  to  women  per  week.  Field-laborers,  dairy-maids,  &c.,  earn  from 
$19.47  to  $48.66  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  consul  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  female  factory  hands  as 
$1.70  per  week,  and  of  female  agricultural  laborers  at  $29.20  per  year. 
Mill  and  factory  employes  work  56  hours  per  week,  and  agricultural 
laborers  72  hours  pejr  week.  Notwithstanding  these  very  low  wages,  Con- 
sul Piatt  says  that  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  these  female 
employes  is  good. 

The  education  of  female  factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  does 
not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing.  The  mothers  of  families  gen- 
eraUy  work  in  the  factories  until  the  children  reach  the  working  age 
of  14  or  15  years  and  be^in  to  contribute  to  the  family  support,  when  the 
mothers  usually  give  up  factory  life  to  attend  altogether  to  house- 
hold duties.     Factory  hands  in  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  continue 
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in  the  &ctories  where  their  parents  labored  before  them.  The  employers 
eomfflonly  sapply  them  with  cheap  and  suitable  cottages,  which  greatly 
adds  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  The  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  these  £imilies,  both  parents  and  children,  is  claimed  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Confiidering  the  tide  of  emigration  which  has  set  towards  the  United 
States  firom  Inland  daring  the  last  forty  years,  and  which  still  continues, 
the  following  extract  firom  Consul  Piatt's  report  giving  the  present 
caoses  of  Iruh  emigration  is  of  interest : 

GATJSBS  OF  EMI0RATION — SELEOTION  OF  KEW  HOMES. 

The  farming  class  emigrates  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and 
iiregularity  of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure 
to  the  tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  afforded  speculators  in  pur- 
chasing over  the  heads  of  others ;  and  again  because  of  the  non- 
snbdivision  of  the  land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of 
the  farming  class  who  emigrate  go  to  the  United  States — that  country 
being  the  easiest  and  cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the 
emigrant's  family,  relatives,  neighbors  or  friends  tave,  it  generally 
happens,  gone  there  before  them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover, 
with  the  belief  that  there  they  will  have  a  better  field  for  their 
labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some  future  time  they  may  possess  a  home 
for  themselves  and  families,  which,  to  the  majority  of  the  small 
farmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  impossible.  The  periodical  visits 
to  this  country  of  Irish- Americans,  who  come  here  to  spend  a  few 
months  after  having  been  some  years  in  the  United  States— per- 
sons who  may  have  left  Ireland  originally  in  poor  circumstances 
and  are  now  evidently  in  good  cr^it  and  prosperous  (perhaps 
having  come  back  to  take  other  or  all  members  of  their  families, 
or  relatives  to  America) — these  have  a  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this 
country  has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in 
varions  acts  of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained 
of  by  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  in  the  rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent., 
still  the  small  and  poor  farmer  will  choose  to  emigrate.  The  land- 
lords have  suffered  great  losses  during  these  five  years,  but  the 
country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of  judges  at  the  different 
assizes,  and  the  Reports  of  the  police  officials  made  at  those  assizes — 
is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feeling  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  the  emigrants 
to  the  United  States;  clerks  end  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once 
the  idea  of  emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would 
change  the  intention  of  the  peasant. 

The  consul  at  Londonderry  sapplements  his  wage-tables  with  a  few 
vords  concerning  the  habits  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  in 
kis  district  In  general  the  laboring  classes  in  Londonderry  are  temper- 
ate, their  character  is  good,  and  contentment  prevails.  In  the  country 
the  poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed  to  hoard,  but  their  economy  is 
••t  as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 
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I.— General  trades  in  Ireland. 

(Average  weekly  wages,) 


Ooonpfttions. 


Cork. 


London- 1  Arenf  • 
deny.      waffM.- 


buhddio  tradbb. 


Briokl»yen 

Hod-caixien.. 


Tenders. 
PlMterers... 

Tenders . 

SlAtera 

Roofers 

Tenders. 
Plumbers. 


Carpenters. 
Gas-fitters.. 


OTHBB  TRADBB. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

BookblndttTS 

Brlokmakers  — 
Brewers ......... 

Butchers 

Brass  foundeis .. 
Cabinet-makers  . 
Confectioners  . . . 
Cigar-makers  — 
Coopers 


oopen 
utlers 


Cutlers . 
DistiUers  . 
Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab,  carriage,  &c 

Street  raUways 

Dyers 

Enffravers 

r  urrie  rs 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horaeshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborens  porters,  Ao 

Lithographers 

MUlwriffhU 

Nail-mflkkers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  school 

Saddle  and  harness  makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 


$8  03 
3  89 
803 
438 
8  03 
389 

7  30 
389 
803 
365 
803 
808 


7  30 
803 
488 
808 

8  52 


6  81 
827 
8  03 

7  30 


7  30 
803 


4  38 
4  38 
4  38 
486 
8  27 
8  03 
4  86 

7  3G 

8  03 
8  76 
4  38 
8  52 
808 
633 
488 
0  78 
8  52 

7  80 

8  03 
486 
7  30 
7  80 
078 
608 


$6  40 
2  92 
620 

2  02 
6  20 

3  16 
6  40 

5  88 
292 

6  90 
3  10 
600 
6  90 


5  75 

6  10 
8  26 

6  40 
4  80 

7  30 


6  40 
640 
12  40 


682  I 

'eoo' 

4  13 
4  13 
4  13 


4  86 


4  38 
7  25 
366 
6  90 


6  55 
3  40 

7  30 

6 '66 

600 
360 
6  10 
800 
600 

$7  22 
3  46 
7  12 
3  65 
7  12 
3  53 
6  85 

6  57 
3  40 

7  47 
3  38 

6  97 

7  47 


6  53 

7  67 
3  79 
722 

6  41 

7  30 

6  81 

7  34 
7  22 
985 


6  81 
8  03 
0  00 

4  26 
4  26 

4  26 
4  86 
8  27 
8  03 
4  86 

7  36 

6  21 

8  00 
4  06 

7  71 

7  30 
4  87 

4  3S 

8  52 

6  r^2 

6  IS 
8  63 

5  40 

5  45 

6  70 
8  87 
6  64 


*  If  Dublin  snd  Belfast  were  included,  the  average  wages  would  correspond  with  Cork  rather  than 
Londonderry,  so  that  the  wages  In  Cork  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  aversge  wages  for  all 
Ireland. 
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n.— Faotoeies,  mills,  etc.,  in  Ireland 

Wage$ paid  per  week  of^hourt  infaotoriea  or  miUe  in  Cerk, 


107 


DeMotiption  of  employmeiit. 


WOOLBI  FACrOST. 


FOTMIUUI. 

AiriMuit 
Spimien. 

FwtoiTl 

FenulB 


MATCH  FACTOBT. 


SpKtt«r 

Bexmakfln,l!Biiiale.. 


POWDIB  MILL. 


^Bgiscer 

Fjtmao 

Prm^boaaeiiMii.. 
ilureoftl  mkken. 
Milan. 


Cooper 

Mafwright. 


FLOUX  MILLA. 


¥i3er 

Ljbortr 


Loftmen. 


Hiken... 

aboren . 


OLUB  FACTOBT. 


TOBACCO  FACTOBT. 


^|mB«n,niile.. 


ifk»n: 

Male... 

Female 

rreweri,  n 


runus  AMD  CUBLED  HAIB  FACTOBT. 


K<ke«, 


Ayerage 
I   wages.  ' 


Desorlptioii  of  employment. 


$9  73 
8  76 
438 
8  40 

3  40  I 
2  43  I 


8  62 
488 
243 
243 


10  Oi 
8  52 

8  88 
3  89 
889 
803 

9  73 


025 
«  81 
8  40 


17  03 
4  86 
4  38 
4  38 

r 


PAPBB  MILLS. 

Skilled  hunda,  paper-makers  . 
Junior  help : 

Boys 

Girls 


MaUter 

Loftmen 

Cask- washers. 


BACOH-CUBDIO  HOUBBB. 


Baoon-catter.. 
BaooB-curer  .. 
Pork-paokers . 


CABBUQB  FACTOBT. 


Body-makers  .... 

Trimmers 

Painters 

Smiths 

Smiths*  helpers., 
Wheelwright... 


FUBMITUBX  FACTOBT. 

Machinist 

Sawyer 

Cabinet-maker 

Upholsterer 

OBOAK  FACTOBT  (CHUBCR). 

Makers 


CUBLBD  HAIB. 


486 
8  65 


1  46  I 

I 

1  46  ! 

2  67 
4  38 


Average 
wages. 


......... 


1  21 
121 


Spinners,  male 

Curlers,  male 

Female  hands 

CONFBCnONBBT  (MACHIBB). 

'  Skilled  confectioner  (candies,  losenges) 

GAB-HOUBB. 

,  Engineer 

Fireman 

,  Coal  trimmers ■ 

laborers 

Pipe  layers 

I  Lamplighters 

I  SALT  ABD  LDCB  WORKS. 

Laborers 


6  33 


1  46 

»7 


14  60 
8  52 
5  3i 


7  30 
6  81 
4  86 


8  03 

7  30 
6  61 

8  03 
4  13 
8  03 


8  70 
7  30 
7  79 
7  30 


8  76 


12  16 

0  73 

1  70 


9  73 
6  3» 
6  08 
4  13 
6  33 
3  89 

3  89 


Moch  of  the  work  done  in  CMtories  and  other  like  establishments  is  piecework,  the  employ^  being 
M  aocardiBg  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him. 
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in.— F0X7in)BIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  ntON-WOBKS  IN  IBBLAND. 
Woffet  paid  per  week  qf  56  houn  in  foundries,  maekine-^hope,  and  inmriearJce  in  Cork. 


Description  of  employment. 


Poreman  molder 

Joomeyman  molder . 

Helper 

PattDrn-mftker 

Helper 

ICaohinbt 

Fittere  

Helpers 


ATerafKe 
wages. 


$12  le 

7  79 
4  38 
7  79 
4  38 

7  79 

8  03 
4  38 


Deeeription  of  employment. 


FOuaDBT— contlnaed. 


Blacksmith..., 

Striker 

Wheelwright. 
Stove-makers.. 
Bangs  setters. 


waRea. 


mm 

4  at 

7  7t 

8  r$ 


The  aboTe  rates  will  also  apply  to  machine-shops,  manofsciories  of  agricnltnrsl  implements,  See. 

v.— Mines  and  mining  in  Ibeland. 

Wages  paid  per  Vfeek  of  66  hours  in  and  in  oonnedUm  with  copper  ore  mines  in  Cork  County, 


Description  of  employment. 


X7RDBB  OBOUHD. 
Oi 

Briller 

Striker 

Laborer 


Average 
wages. 


17  30 
535 
389 
2  92 


Description  of  employment. 


Aveiag* 
I  wages 


▲BOVB  OBOUHD. 


Skilled  Uborar. 
Laborer 


$4! 
3  < 


VI.— Railway  employes  in  Ibeland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  ahoui  stations,  as  well  as  tk^se 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  Unemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Cork, 


Description  of  employment. 


Railway  workshop : 

Foreman,  machinist 

Engine  fitter , 

Carriage  builder 

Carriage  painter 

Carriage  trimmer 

Bterekeeper 

Traffic  saperintendent 

LecomotiTe  sapeiintendent |      17  03  |  Linemen 

Xnginedriver i     13  38  i  Laborers 


Average, 
wages.  I 


Description  of  employment. 


I  Average 
!  wages. 


$12  le  '[  Engine  fireman 

9  73;  Cleaner 

9  73  II  Gnard 

7  79  I  Porter 

7  79  I   Station  master 

7  30  1|  Ticket  issner 

17  OS      Railway  police  (at  station)  . 


$8  n 

!        4  u 

•  ST 

I  4  St 

9  7B 
8  6S 

4  W 

5  84 
3  U 


vn.— Ship-yabds  and  shipbuilding  in  Ibeland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  nkip- 

building — in  Cork. 


Description  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


Braftsman  — 

Foreman 

Boiler  >makers. 

Helpers... 
Platers 

Helpers... 

Joiners , 

Blacksmith... 

Striker..., 


•17 
14 
8 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 


Description  of  employment 


iBON-^ontinaed. 

Riveters , 

Helpers , 

WOOD. 

Draftsman 

Foreman , 

Carpenters 

Riggers , 

Sau-makers , 

Blacksmith , 

Striker 


wages 

18  08 

4  :i6 

17  Ot 

18  at 

8  08 
8tS 
808 
8  tl 

4  38 
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yjU. — Seamen's  wages  in  Ibelanb. 

WoftM paid  per  month  to  ttamen  (officers  and  men) — dietinguiehing  between  ocean,  coaet  and 
river  navigaiionf  and  between  ioil  and  steam—in  Cork, 


Deeetiptton  of  employment. 


Average 
wegee. 


Tintofieer.... 

BMtbvain 

Carpenter 


Iteoh 
fbit 


148  66 
88  93 
34  07 
29  20 
24  33 
19  47 


68  18 
48  66 
84  07 
58  40 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wagee. 


Stsam— ooAflTiHO— Oontlniied. 


Second  engineer . 

Boatewain 

Carpenter 

Seamen 


flmAlfr-BITXB.t 


Captain 

Engineer ... 
Fireman . . . 
Trimmer. . . 
Steersman . 
Deck-hand. 


$3891 
84  07 
24  38 
19  47 


073 
078 
684 
462 
684 
488 


'With  board.  t  Without  board.  t  Per  week  of  70  hones,  withoat  board. 

IX.^Shop  wages  in  Ireland. 

We§e$  paid  per  week  of  60  Konre  in  drjf  goods  and  grocery  stores,  wholestUe  or  retailf  to 
maUs  and  females,  in  Cork, 


Desoxiptfam  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

wages. 

Msnairer 

$14  60 
12  16 
780 
862 
388 
104 

608 
202 

Females; 

Oonnter  hands 

08  66 

1  70 

Bookkeeper 

Jxinior  hands 

Ajsiatanf  book-keeper 

KBTAIL  (WITH  BOABD). 

ShqpassistanU: 

Hales  

Cmmt^r  hands  (ah<n>) 

ItaslM:               *""' 

4  86 

Females 

1  04 

\Mf  ftan'lT 

X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland. 

Ifa^et  paid  per  year,  with  board,  to  hous^iold  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Cork, 


Deseription  of  employment. 

Average 
wagee. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

fMk 

$77  86 
38  03 
97  33 

If nrsery  maids 

$20  20 
20  20 

Uinndresses ........   .. 

iSSir^:;;;:;:::. ;:::::.:: 

XI.— Agrioultural  wagei^  in  Ireland. 

^•ges  paid  per  year  to  agrioultural  laborers  and  hansehold  (country)  servants  in  Cork 

County. 


Descilptiou  of  employment. 


{Wvuan,  with  board  and  lodging. . 
{wviBan,  wltboQt  board  and  lodginj 
I*bofer  (male),  with  boacd  and  lod| 
Ubaiw  (male),  withont  board  and 
^ 


Average 
wages. 


$97  88 

146  00 

68  18 

116  80 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Laborer  (female),with  board  aod  lodging 
Laborer  (female),  withoat  board  and 

lodging 

Dairy  maids,  with  board  and  lodging. . . 
Dairy -maids,  withoat  board  aAd  lodguig . 


$48  66 

68  66 
48  66 
68  40 
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XII.— Corporation  employiSs  in  Ireland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  56  hours  to  the  oorporaiion  employ^  in  the  city  of  Cork. 


Description  of  employment. 


Inspeotors: 

Sanitary 

Haokney  oaba 

Chief  Are  brigade 

Members  of  fire  brigade 
Corporation  policemen . . 

Laborers 

Watchmen 

Teamsters 

Stone-breakers 


Average 

wages. 

$9  73 

8  52 

10  94 

5  60 

6  08 

4  38 

438 

4  38 

2  43 

Description  of  employment. 


Superintendent  scayenger $8  52 

CORPOSATIOH  WATBB-WOBKB.  ] 

Engineer  (per  year) |  073  30 

Assistant  engineer  (per  year) '  889  32 

Clerk  (per  year) 291   99 

Laborers  (per  week) 4  3*» 


The  mayor  receives  a  salary  of  £600  ($2,919.90)  per  year,  £100  ($486.65)  of  which  is  nnderstood  to 
be  for  charitable  and  other  subscriptions ;  the  town  clerk's  salary  is  £800  ($3,893.20) ;  and  the  city  cm- 
gineer's  £800  ($1,459.95). 

XV.— Printers  and  printino-ofp;ces  in  Ireland. 

Siatefmetni  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  48  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen^ 

proofreaders,  ^c.)  in  Cork^ 


Desciiption  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

1 
Description  of  employment.           ;  ^^f^ 

Compositon 

$9  73 
12  16 
9  73 
5  85 
2  43 

jOB-PMirmro  officbs.               I 

Jonmeymen j       $7  30 

Paper-mlers  (machine) |         6  81 

Binders,  trimmers,  4tc. :                            i 

Males 7  30 

Maoliinemen  T.»r  ..,..^......... ....^m ^y 

Proof  •readers 

PitMsmen.' 

So  va ...--..-_.... --.-_. 

Females 1          1  4<l 

FRAJVGE. 

In  the  prodaction  of  machinery  France  is  becoming  eminent,  and  in 
this  branch  of  industry  especially  the  advance  in  wages  is  marked.  In 
reporting  on  the  relative  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  machinery  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  consul  at  Bouen  says : 

For  the  last  few  years  labor  has  been  at  about  the  same  price  in 
England  as  in  France.  The  cost  of  labor  has  remained  stationary 
in  England  [it  has  rather  decreased,  as  has  been  seen]  while  it  has 
advanced  in  France  20  to  25  per  cent. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  increase  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  France,  the 
following  trades  have  been  selected  as  representing  the  highest  wages 
paid  in  both  France  and  England: 

Weekly  wages  in  France  and  England  in  1884. 


Occupations. 

France. 

England. 

Blf|f>kftmf^^« .        ,    . 

17  M 

11  68 
7W 
8  60 
900 
980 
966 

12  76 
1100 

18  00 
12  45 
1187 

726 

t*  60 

Potters 

9  50 

8  80 

Furriers  .-.•••.-•••>■-....... . 

8  50 

Lithographers .-.'. 

8  50 

MiU^mghts 

8  70 

Glass•m'akers-•^*-r*1.  -t-.-tt..... ,.,-rr--r^.« 

8  48 

Olass-hlowers r -  -  -- --    - 

9  00 

Carpenters 

8  76 

Pressmen 

8  24 

Bngravers 

8  80 

PnnAr.ralArii     -- 

7  80 
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The  foregoing  are,  of  course,  only  special  cases  where  wages  are  higher 
in  France  than  in  England.  While  the  advance  in  the  former  country 
k-ds  been  evident  in  almost  every  branch  of  business,  the  wages  in  gen- 
eral, in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  are  still  much  higher  in  England  than  in 
France^ 


BORDEAUX. 

The  consul  at  this  very  important  trade  center  of  France  has  fur- 
nished two  interesting  reports,  one  introductory  and  special,  the  other 
irt-neral.  The  first,  being  pertinent  to  this  letter,  is  largely  drawn  upon 
for  the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  the  district. 

Consul  Koosevelt  asserts  that  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family 
charges  can  earn  sufficient  wages  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  while 
>teady,  skilled  workmen  can  save  modest  competencies  for  old  age.  The 
Bordeaux  workmen,  when  single,  usually  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  in- 
dulging in  dissipation  while  their  earnings  last.  The  deleterious  habit 
of  spending  "blue  Monday''  in  dissipation,  which  prevails  to  such  a 
degree  throughout  many  i>ortions  of  continental  Europe,  is  general  in 
Bordeaux.  TTnlike  the  laborers  in  other  portions  of  France,  the  work- 
men of  Bordeaux  are  described  by  the  consul  as  being  improvident, 
spending  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  are  said  to  lead  more  regular  lives,  the  wives 
working  equally  with  their  husbands.  Through  the  greatest  frugality 
comparative  comfort  is  attained  at  home  and  small  savings  find  their 
way  to  the  banks.  When  there  are  children,  the  mothers  take  them  to 
the  nearest  asylums,  these  being  institutions  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  German  kindergartens,  where  the  infants  are  cared  for  by  competent 
attendants,  at  a  cost  of  one  cent  each  per  diem,  without  food. 

The  work-people's  food  consists  of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or 
bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from  the  butcher's  stalls,  bread,  cheap  veg- 
etables, and  coarse  wine.  Single  workmen  eat  their  meals  at  caf^s, 
where  for  15  or  20  cents  they  get  what  the  consul  describes  as  "  a  stew 
made  of  cheap  and  not  always  fresh  meat,  old  vegetables,  bread,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  at  least  a  horrible  beverage  made  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  water,  and  logwood,  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine." 
These  restaurants,  adds  the  consul,  being  the  resort  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed, are  dangerous  alike  to  health  and  morals. 

The  Bordeaux  workmen  are  generally  slow  in  execution,  unless  when 
eugaged  on  piece-work.  Their  trade  systems  are  primitive,  work  being 
accomplished  with  great  attention  to  cumbersome  details,  and  without 
the  combination  and  division  of  labor,  or  the  mechanical  appliances 
which  are  recognized  by  the  trades  in  the  United  States  as  almost  in- 
dispensable. Everything  is  accomplished  on  the  principle  of  individual 
labor;  hence  the  artisans  only  excel  in  those  trades  which  afford  scope 
for  individuality,  such  as  stone  and  wood  carving,  house  painting,  orna- 
mental cabinet-work,  and  decoration. 

A  fjunily,  however  numerous,  seldom  rents  more  than  two  rooms, 
which  cost  on  an  average  $3  per  month.  The  expenses  for  clothing 
would  be  very  reasonable  were  the  working-people  satisfied  to  dress  ac- 
cording to  their  wages. 

Of  female  labor  in  the  Bordeaux  district  Consul  Roosevelt  deals  at 
some  length,  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  He  estimates  the  total 
number  of  female  laborers  in  his  district  at  nearly  62,000,  of  whom 
20,000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  labor,  and  12,500  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical.    He  estimates  their  monthly  earnings  as  averaging 
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aboat  $12.  They  are  healthy  and  industrious.  Women  employed  in 
factories  and  mills  are  for  the  most  part  uneducated,  not  one  Id  five 
hundred  being  able  to  write  her  name. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt,  shows  the  aver- 
age daily  wages,  without  board,  earned  by  the  laboring  classes  of  Bor- 
deaux : 

Daily  wages  of  the  lahoring  cUui  in  Bordeaux  (toiihout  board). 


Ocomp»tion. 


Men. 


ChildiM. 


B»kerB ^ 

Barbers— hair-dressin .. 

Basketrmakers 

Biscait-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Brick  and  tile  makers . . . 

Broom-makers 

Butchers* 

Cabinet-makers 

Canned-goods  makers. . . 

Candle-makers 

CaiMule-makers 

Card  paper  box  makers . 

Carpenters 

Carriage-makers 

Case-makers 

Chair-makers 

Chinaware-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Cork-makers 

Crystal-glass  makers .... 

Cnllers 

Dresumakers : 

Dry-goods  dorks 

Dyers 

Bmbroiderers 

Engravers , 

Plower-makers 

Fonnders 

Gardeners 

Gas-fitters 

Gilders  on  wood 

Glass-blowers 

Hatters 

Harness-makers 

House-builders 

Implement-makers 

Iron-workers 

Jewelers 

Laoe-makers 

Laundresses 

Lime-workers 

Liquor-makers 

List-makers 

Lithographers 

Locksmiths 

Masons 

Mechanicians 

Millars   

Nail-makers 

Oil  refiners 

Painters 

Paper-makers 

Paper-hangers 

Pastrycooks 

Plasterers  

Plumbers 

Potters 

Printers 

Suarrymen 
oof-tilers 

Rope-makers 

Bosin-makets 

Sail-makers 


.'$0  «7to$0  97 


58 
67 
58 
48 
80 
80 
29 
89 
48 


97 
97 
77 
1  35 
97 
97 
91 
77 
77 


$0  24 
$0  29  to  39 


67  to  1  15 


87 
58 
67 


90 

m 

58 
58 
77 
48 
53 
67 
48 
67 


97 
97 
77 
97 
1  15 
1  20 
97 
67 
1  93 
67 
87 
68 
77 
58 
87 


58  to  67 
67     97 


29  to  84 
24  48 
24     89 


96  i. 


to  97 

97 

97 

1  15 

1  15 

1  15 

1  15 

77 

97 

96 

1  15 


48  to  87 
67  1  15 
48 
97 
87 
77 

1  15 
87 
97 

1  15 
97 
87 
87 
77 
97 

1  20 
67 

1  15 
77 
77 
77 


87 
58 

97 
48 
77 
68 
67 
89 
77 
67 

100 

87 
48 
67 
48 
48 
87 


07 


29 
29  U  67 
20     88 


89 

:::: 

20 

to 

89 

89 

48 

29 

80 

48 

19  to  29 


29  to  48 

29  80 

89  48 

48  80 


40  to  60 


24  to  29 

34     89 
39     48 


35  to  50 

80     50 


10  11 

If 

$0  24  ts  II 


14  to  » 


14  ts  31 


II 
89  to  a 

29  31 
10  » 
19  9 
14    » 


10  to  U 


II 


If 


24  te  SI 

10  » 

29  31 

10  21 

10  9 

19  9 


20  to 


29  to  80 
*20"to**80' 


10  to  29 


II 

to  48 


»  to  31 
19     31 

II 


"*io*  to  *«7* 

11 
10  to  9 

20  to  48 

11 

10  to  24 

20  to  84  I  14  to  II 
80  I  10  31 
,30  '   10    39 


*  $19. 80  per  month  with  board  or  $33  wlthoat 
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of  the  laboring  o^«  in  B(trdeavx  (unihout  hoard) — Continued. 


OeeapAtifm. 

Men.' 

Women. 

ChUdren. 

Simn 

$0  39     90  97 

$0  89 
$0  30    to   40 

$0  14     $0  29 

SralDtora 

1  20  to  1  50 
67  97 
29  44 
58  97 
97  1  15 
90  97 
77  97 
77  87 
48  97 
58  1  15 
60  1  10 
87 
87  97 
67  87 
67  97 
80  97 
67        1  15 

.  67^  97 
70*         80 

Sbip^fM^n 

fkJTt-nuikvni ,. 

29    to    44 
39          48 

19 

8tRi»«8ttcn 

19 

^stf-f^ntkfnn 

19 

^■■f^-raAnon 

Tttnen 

29 
19    to    29 

T»fl«»     ...        ...                       ... 

Thmritbn . 

14    to    19 

TM«»kfff«  . . , 

14 

TaneniiBnetal 

TiTDfn  in  wood  x.......^.x^...x.. ......  ^^          ...  ..  ... 

r.ifai»ii..iii«km 

29    to    39 
19           89 

Vsi#>iii9«k4m .              .     . 

¥k»lri|^1it*  . . . . 

14    to    19 

WflATan 

29    to    48 

Average  priee  of  hreadf  fiour,  meat,  eggs  and  vegetables  in  Bordeaux. 


Articles. 


Fint  gnattty per  ponnd. 

SeeoBdqultty do... 

BttM do... 

Beef: 

Fint  gnality do... 

Seooad  qnjOitj do... 

Bitter: 

Fjrrt  ^inJi^.. do... 

weend  <|iuulijf do. .. 

(^faae per  pair. 

Cifcbege per  head. 


Valne. 


$0  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 
35 

•OOOtol  64 
15 


Articles. 


(Coffee per  ponnd. 

Ejfga per  dozen. 

Floor: 

First  annlity per  ponnd. 

Second  qniility  — pur  ponnd. 

Milk    perquart- 

Mntton per  ponnd . 

Peas  (green) do  .. 

Porlc   do... 

Potatoes do... 

Sni^ar do... 

Veal do... 


Valne. 


$0  39  to  $0  54 

24 

ao 

06 

08 

04 

20  to  26 

10 

15 

14 

20 

06 

10 

11 

13 

26 

MARSEILLES. 

The  working  jfeople  of  Marseilles  and  Southern  France  are  described 
by  Consul  Mason  as  patient,  steady,  plodding  industrials,  as  a  rule 
staving  something  each  year  from  their  earnings,  and  investing  it  in  a 
little  house  or  patch  of  gronnd.  They  are  a  blithe,  light-hearted  peo- 
ple, whose  pleasures  are  simple  and  inexpensive.  Among  these  South- 
em  French  laborers  dmnkenness  is  almost  unknown,  alcoholic  liquors 
being  rarely  used  by  the  rural  population. 

With  the  exception  of  the  building  trades,  labor  is  unorganized  in 
SoQthem  France ;  neither  are  there  any  co-operative  societies  such  as 
fill  80  large  a  place  in  labor  economy  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Many  mutual  life-insurance  and  protective  associations  exist,  which 
pay  a  pMsion  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  membership,  or  after 
die  membtts  have  reached  a  certain  age. 

Hie  question  of  wages  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the  50,000 
ItaliaDs  who  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people,  who  do  not  join  the 
Frendi  trades  unions,  work  for  far  less  wages  and  live  on  simpler  and 
cheaper  food  than  the  French  working  classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  snc- 
cessfai  while  these  Italians  stand  ready  to  accept  work  upon  wages 
which  the  native  workmen  refuse. 

Women  are  employed  in  mills,  factories  and  mines  in  large  numbers. 
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In  agricultaral  labor  the  wives  and  danghters  take  an  active  part^  al- 
thoagh  they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or  carry  heavy  bordenfi  as  women 
do  in  other  parts  of  Earope.  There  are  many  female  teaehers,  telegraph 
operators,  musicians,  clerks  and  saleswomen.  All  laundry  work,  as  weU 
as  most  of  the  huckstering,  is  done  by  women.  It  is  recorded  by  the 
consul  that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, the  latter  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  ddieate 
kinds  of  labor.  The  women  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  tham 
the  men.  but  as  primary  education  is  now  compulsory  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  be  more  favorably  provided  for  in  this  regard. 

The  rates  of  wages  and  prices  of  provisions  prevailing  in  the  district 
of  Marseilles  will  be  found  in  the  recapitulatory  statements  for  all 
France. 


BHEIMS. 

• 

The  working  classes  of  the  district  of  Bheims  are  said  by  Ck>nsul  Fria- 
ble in  his  very  interesting  report  to  be  steady,  trustworthy,  and  will- 
ing to  work  when  there  is  work  for  them  to  do.  Saving  is  general 
wherever  saving  is  possible,  economy  being  the  prevailing  idea  in  every 
Frcmch  household.  The  low  rates  of  wages  and  the  absence  of  poor- 
laws  render  it  necessary  for  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  fieunily 
to  earn  something,  no  matter  how  little.  Display  and  extravagance  are 
unknown  among  the  people. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  seems  to  be  one  of  antag- 
onism held  in  abeyance.  The  employers  have  very  little  in  common  with 
their  employes,  and  the  latter  go  to  their  work  solely  from  necessity  and 
with  little  feeling  of  cordiality  toward  the  former. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  Bheims,  and  strikes  are  unusual, 
only  one  having  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

There  is  a  co-operative  society  having  thirty  stores  throughout  the 
city.  It  is  admirably  conducted,  and  enables  the  working  people  to  par- 
chase  their  provisions  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  The  loss 
of  trade  occasioned  thereby  is  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Bheims  is  one  of  hardship, 
and  nothing  but  their  ceaseless  industry  and  economy  enable  them  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  consul's  interview  with  a  representative  working- 
man  in  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills  of  the  district  will  give  a  fair 
illustration  of  how  employed  labor  lives  in  that  city : 

A  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill;  42  years  of  age;  has  a  wife  and 
two  children ;  earns  77  cents  per  day,  which  is  10  to  20  per  cent, 
more  than  is  earned  by  general  workmen ;  works  12  hoars  per  day; 
exercises  the  strictest  economy  in  order  to  get  along,  altboagh  he 
is  better  fixed  than  most  workingmen ;  his  wife  woito  in  the  mill 
also,  and  earns  48^  cents  per  day ;  works  every  day  in  the  year, 
Sundays  included,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $251.78;  his  wife*  works 
305  days  in  the  year,  which  yields  a  wage  of  $147.16,  a  anited  wage 
earning  of  $428.04.  Family  expenses:  Bent,  $38.60;  clothing, 
$63.69;  food  and  fuel,  $315.75;  personal  tax,  48  cents;  society 
dues,  $4.83 ;  balance  for  incidentals,  $6.59 ;  total,  $428.94.  Heals : 
A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread  for  break&st ;  sonp,  made  from 
salt  pork  or  horse  flesh,  or  cheap  beef,  and  vesetaUes  and  bread ; 
supper,  bread  and  potatoes,  and  what  is  left  or  the  dinner. 
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This  is  a  better  dietary  than  is  commoti  to  the  laborers,  many  of 
whom  haveoidy  diy  bread  and  an  apple,  with  perhaps  a  piece  of  cheese, 
irhile  many  others  have  only  bread  and  water. 

Most  laborers  live  in  this  manner : 

In  the  morning  (before  going  to  work)  a  piece  of  bread  and  2 
cents'  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  bread  crumbed  into  a  basin 
of  coffee;  for  dinner,  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  and 
a  gill  of  red  wine :  for  supper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or  oftener  only  a  herring  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  A  meat  and  vegeta- 
ble meal  is  indulged  in  only  on  Sunday. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  Oonsnl  Frisbie  reports  that  mill-life  seen 
in  its  best  light  is  not  a  happy  one.  The  operatives  have  no  leisure 
time  and  very  little  personal  enjoyment,  for  when,  after  their  day's 
labor,  they  return  to  their  homes,  they  must  then  perform  their  house- 
hold duties.  Their  only  recreation  is  an  occasional  holiday,  when  the 
mills  are  closed.  The  family  circle  does  not  exist  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  known  and  appreciated  by  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  in£uit  children  of  the  mill  employes  are  put  out  to  be  taken  care 
of  at  small  compensation;  their  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the 
consul  says  there  is  always  a  large  number,  are  generally  provided  for 
by  the  Government. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  tendency  to  immorality  among 
the  working  class  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by  the  large  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births.  While  the  consul  attributes  this  partly  to  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  operatives,  which  produces  similar  results  else- 
where, he  gives  as  its  chief  reason  the  fact  that  infidelity  is  taking 
possession  of  these  people. 

EOUBlir. 

In  reporting  on  the  industries  of  his  district  Consul  Williams  says 
that  many  factories  had  to  close  on  account  of  the  competition  of  for- 
eign countries.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  under  the  protecting  hand 
of  the  Bepublic  these  works  are  being  reopened  with  more  favorable 
prospects. 

Wliile  some  industrial  establishments  are  closed  in  Eouen,  others  are 
reported  as  in  a  flourishing  condition,  notably  those  engaged  in  the 
mannihctnTe  of  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching  and  coloring  cottons 
for  home  demand. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Eouen 
district,  tJie  hand-loom  still  being  largely  used.  The  number  of  work- 
days in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  is  estimated  at  300  per  year,  and 
daily  wages  as  follows : 


Spinning. 

Weaving. 

F«nnMB 

1116 
78 
48 
05 
VI 
85 
82 
82 

$1  16 
68 

s*QMr  vwrkmin ...r.     t  „,.,.., r. ., r    -.r 

89 

T^MnmtMd  teamiitfin .. ^ 

65 

FinseB 

97 

WOBCB             

68 

B^ijr!!  ::::::::::::;:::::::.:::;::::::;;::::::::::;:::::;:::;:::::::::::^ 

84 

GitU 

86 

Cotton  printing  is  another  important  industry,  employing  no  fewer 
than  3,000  work-people.  The  wages  in  these  print  works  range  firom  a 
minimnm  rate  of  58  cents  to  a  maximum  of  97  cents  per  day. 
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The  maDofacture  of  webbiug  for  belts,  an  iudastry  almost  pecaliar  to 
Boaen,  employs  from  5,000  to  6,000  men,  women  and  childien. 

In  this  consular  district  are  situated  the  well-known  woolen-manoflBM;- 
turing  centers,  Elbeuf  and  Louviers,  the  former  employing  24,000  work- 
people, and  the  latter  8,000.  Here  also  are  the  cities  of  Amiens,  which 
supplies  the  United  States  with  large  quantities  of  Utrecht  velvets,  used 
chiefly  in  upholstering  work;  Boubaix,  in  and  around  which  170,000 
work-i>eople  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures;  and 
Oalais,  with  its  vast  tulle  manufacture,  running  1,500  looms,  employ- 
ing in  the  factories  10,000  men  and  women,  and  producing  $12,000,000 
worth  of  lace  annually,  of  which  Consul  Williams  says  that  more  than 
one-tenth  is  exported  to  the  United  States,  'the  Oalais  lace  fiu^tories 
run  night  and  day,  Sundays  and  holidays  excepted.  The  workmen 
divide  the  day  into  four  watches  of  six  hours  each. 

There  are  besides  these  factories  many  machine  shops,  planing 
mills,  &c  The  English  have  large  interests  in  these  works,  both  as 
proprietors  and  furnishers  of  the  raw  material. 

Lille  and  Dieppe,  two  busy  manufacturing  centers,  are  also  within 
the  Bouen  consular  district,  the  former  employing  12,000  workmen,  and 
the  tobacco  manufactories  in  the  latter  giving  employment  to  over  1,200 
hands. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  consular  district  of  Rouen  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  busiest  in  all  France,  representing,  as  it  does,  all  the  ad- 
vanced manufactures,  in  which  France  stands  pre-eminent. 

Gonsul  Williams  reports  that  the  workmen  of  his  district  are  indus- 
trious, frugal  and  sober,  the  industry  and  thrift  of  the  women  being 
proverbial,  although  the  high  prices  of  food  and  wine  have  caused  a 
greater  consumption  of  spirituous  drinks. 

Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  calling,  from  agriculture  to 
street  cleaning.  They  are  generally  the  cashiers  and  book-keepers  in 
shops,  caf6s,  restaurants,  and  many  wholesale  establishments;  Female 
labor  and  female  control  exert  a  very  salutary  influence  upon  the  credit 
and  prosperity  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  most  successful  business 
establishments  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  the  widows  of  the 
former  proprietors. 

Saving  is  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  work-people,  and  all — 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls— are  taught  the  economy  of  helping  to  swell 
the  general  family  fund. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  good,  and 
grievances  are  usually  settled  by  mutual  concession. 

I.— Gbnbbal  tbadbs. 

Average  wage$  paid  per  weA  <»  JnnoiMM. 


OooapfttioiM. 

Boaen. 

Kar. 

■eillM. 
(60  to  84 
honn.) 

BOKdOMX. 

(60  boon.) 

(Tahoara.) 

▲n 

BUILDmO  TftADBB. 

BricklATon -^^....,r.r 

$5  60 
807 
48S 
t47 
696 
6  47 

66  86 
8  47 
570 
8  47 

686 

8  47 

64  68 
8  10 
496 

8  10 
676 
8  10 

IS 

579 
889 

679 
889 

65  74 

Hod-OMTien 

8  U 

MfMM>n« 

6  88 

Tenden 

8» 

PlMteran 

6  64 

Tenders 

8» 
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Booda. 

Mar- 
soilles. 
(60  to  84 
(honn.) 

Bordeaux, 
(eohoura.) 

Bheims. 
(72  hours.) 

AH 
Ftance. 

BvnjusMQ  TRAD»— Conliniiftd. 
aite»-oii]7  tile  nodb 

16  94 
694 
8  47 
694 
406 
760 
760 

*9  to  11  58 
600 
600 
6  18 
600 

600 

$4  21 
4  21 
8  10- 
644 
288 
6  10 
490 

$6  79 
5  79 
484 

5  79 
405 
688 
5  79 

*6  96 
679 

$6  65 
6  65 

T«d«n 

8  64 

PfiBbfln 

16  21 
8  47 

679 

6  10 

Amfitente 

8  61 

OniMBten 

6  20 

Gm4Mu9        ..              s ..X  X 

6  07 

OmKBTBADn. 

• 

679 
8  47 
468 

621 

406 

696 

679 

666 
568 
622 
484 

808 

5  81 

^Mkffftt  

4  72 

8<ifk-Miiflftni  

468 
621 

*4  68 

6  17 

NekHrnkfliB     - 

6  82 

Um 

4  43 

fffltehfn       ,      

•2  65 

760 
790 

t2  82 
764 
6  79 

n  45 

BiMifiraaden 

406 
506 
485 
454 

8  61 
444 
883 

820 
511 
482 
466 
464 
687 
644 
402 

4  52 
6  19 

5  16 
490 
689 
868 
484 
4  18 
606 

6  16 
4  75 

9  52 

3  08 
4-81 
587 
483 

4  42 

6  54 

6  14 

r-ifcftioiHw    

4  85 

Cigarvakora    , 

600 
694 
679 
679 

679 

8  47 
696 
679 

4  60 

c£«r™ 

468 
468 

5  58 

c3«      :::;;.....:";::.: 

5  16 

Diitaian 

7  06 

Jktrm: 

Cib 

640 

768 

4  80 

405 

*8oe 

3  76 
405 
666 
608 
463 
679 
670 

5  21 
232 

6  79 

5  57 

rtbrevrfeff^  4t«      T --- 

4  82 

UnetnoAjB 

472 
600 
8  76 
850 
600 
679 
679 
880 
600 
900 
980 

482 

4  68 
8  10 

4  47 

D|tfi..~ 

4  83 

7  35 

JJ^JJJJ™ 

7  00 

0w4HMyrt      . 

679 
621 
679 
579 
8  47 
8  10 

5  11 

5  50 

BiawHlMinni 

680 

•flvtHn ......    .....•.■.....■..•.....••..•. 

Tshtmn.  norinn.  Jto 

624 
8  93 

7  m 

iSIStSu  *::;:::::.':::;:'.'.:";"i:ii;i: 

6  74 

VaCLMWa*  fllMld)                 

4  81 

pJsSr^  ^^^.; :::::::: 

i"io" 

750 
10  00 
725 

694 
600 
800 
600 
203 

405 
687 
488 
6  79 

695 
290 
*5  79 
579 
468 

............ 

4  78 

PiMen T.       T 

664 

7  00 

fMflo  nHrhftrnfiiin  niakm 

492 


5  70 

SdlHMkfin: 

)|«a                          

6  04 



2  90 

Su.fjJjLfn* "" 

6  72 

Tmhoii 

405 

468 



5  18 

Taflon 

502 

Triftmnh  oimnt<vn ^^^,^...^.^^ 

6  02 

ieiegi«|no|»ncon                ............... 

5  21 

5  79 

6  46 

WM.««M/Mi4«MAn/ml11a) 

8  23 

•  Wlih  boMd  end  lodgiog. 


t  With  board. 
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II.— FAOTORIBSy  MILLS,  BTO. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  in  fadoriee  w  miU$  in  MareeUlm. 


BflMiiption  of  employment 

Highest  wages. 

Ayerage  wagea. 

Hen. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boya. 

Aerated  waters 

$4  05 
8  47 
860 
380 
468 
406 
200 
290 

4  68 
290 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
260 

5  21 
405 
405 

^16 
8  47 
8  47 
5  21 
405 
483 

[2« 

$5  79 
679 
520 
406 
580 
580 
8  10 
694 
680 
694 
484 
694 
6  a& 

$5  00 
405 
405 
850 
520 
4  BS 

Breweries 

$8  00 
200 

$2  90 
860 

$2  58 
268 

Candles,  stearine t 

Candles,  tallow 

Cork  mannfkctim 

178 
178 
178 
1  15 
1  78 
1  15 

$1  15 

96 

1  15 

i*45 
178 



288 
290 
178 
290 
2  81 
1  98 

|$1  15 
1  45 

2  56  !  $1  15 

Canvas  and  bag  makers 

2  81       1  15 

Coalmlners* 

8  47     A  Afk 

1  78       1  63 

Oas  machinery  (mannfkotnre; 

Glue  makers 

iii* 

1  73 

465 
520 
463 
386 
468 
405 
306 
694 
468 
463 
468 
463 
405 
580 
468 
578 
468 

1  73  i 

2  81       14^ 

Flonriog-mills 

1  64 

1  73 

Lead  works 

Lime-kilns 

178 
1  73 
1  15 
165 
140 
178 
115 

1  78 
178 

2  81 
145 
2  81 
178 

145 
1  15 

405 
290 
163 
288 
289 
2  81 
289 
405 
2  81 
388 
1  78 
290 
8  47 

463 
1  35 

1  27 

2  81 
178 

2*89* 
468 

'iii' 
'i'ii' 

2  81 
2  81 

1  45 

2  81 
173 

1  78 

2  65 
2  81 
178 
366 

1  78 

2  81 
2  81 

I  73 

Matches  (mannfactoxiDg) 

1  15 

Pasteboard  (mannftctaring) 

Piano  mannfactvers. ......  x 

87  !  521 
]   15  fl4  4,7 

1  15 

1  73 

SeedoU   

87 

"87* 
1  45 

'"'87* 

i'ii 

8  10 
762 
686 
694 
580 
694 
5  21 
926 
7  62 

1  15 

Soap  fisctories 

8Pff«r  reflnerifMi . . 

1  15 

Snfphiir 

1  78 

9tope  qnanies a . .    . 

Piayingoards 

1  15 

Tin-foumanofaotories 

Vermonth  flwtories 

*8'47 

*  Seven  hours  per  day  inside,  10  boors  per  day  outside. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  infaotaries  and  miUs  in  Bkeims, 


Deaoiiption  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


I>eseiiption  of  employment. 


Average 

wages. 


WOOLXM  MIIX8. 

spinning : 

Overseers 

Section  hands 

Assistants  to  sections 

Wool  carriers 

Wool  sorters 

Spinners  (carded  wool) 

Spinners  (combed  wool) 

Fieoers  (carded  wool) 

Pieoers  (combed  wool) 

Bobbin  setters  (carded  wool) 

Bobbin  setters  (combed  wool)  — 

Frame  winders,  &o 

Winders  (children  and  old  women)  . . 

Comb-minders  (men  and  women) 

Minders  in  preparing-room 

Weaving; 

Winders  (before  weaving) 

Weavers  (flannel  merinos) 

Weavers  (donble  merinos  and  fancy 
oaahmere) 

Warpers 

Beelers , 

Dressers,  &o 

Wool  sorting 


$6  86 
528 
4  62 
2  70 
582 
682 
686 
288 
8  78 
1  15 
1  44 
200 
1  44 
240 
250 

220 
462 

462 

288 
288 
288 


Woouni  MILLB— Contisned. 

Weaving— ContiDiied : 

Overseers 

Second  hwB^^^ 

Overlookers  and  sorters 

Carding  and  oombing : 

Overseers 

Second  hands 

Preparers  (women) 

Wool  washers 

Combers  (women) 

Carders  (women) 

Finishers  and  bailers  (men) ... . 
Drawing: 

Overseers 

Seoondhands 

Drawers  (women) 

AssistanU 

Mechanics  : 

Mechanics  In  fhetoriea 

Mechanics  in  machine-shops. . . 

Laborers,  grsaaen,  ^ 

Carpenters 

Pipers 

Engineers 

Firemen 


$••• 

582 
462 

8  10 
696 

340 
408 
2  40 
203 

4  08 

696 
462 
2  70 
303 

5  22 
8  78 
582 
532 

5  82 

6  82 
463 


Wages  paid  per  day  (week  of  66  hmrs)  in  faotaries  and  mills  in  Rouen. 


Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

1 

Description  of  employment. 

1 

Average 
wages. 

WBAYIBS. 

Laborers,  porters,  or  roagh  workers 

$0  62 

72 

1  08 

84 

Foremen  of  minners  and  weavers 

Childivn 

$1  15 

15 

Meohanios  ...T 

Women 

88 

Ufaaimn  stokers,  wood-tomers 
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ffa§e$pmd  jmt  week  of  GO  hours  in  foundries^  mackine-8hop8f  and  iron^works  in  the  depart- 
menti  of  the  GUrondCy  Sown,  and  MaraeiUee.  ^ 


P<icriptfaiB  of  6iDployiiMiit. 


Arenge 

wages. 

$5  40 

5M 

16  21 

10  22 

6  11 

7  48 

6  il 

7  10 

696 

6  41 

S46 

5  10 

294 

Deseiiption  of  omployment. 


Avenge 
WAgee. 


(TMBiEkS, 


r  or  OBOHDB. 

iibiaiMilMipe,   and 


works.) 


(BMhine-ahope) 

in  ftmndrles  hm  inm-workB. 


(FioBAoee  and  Ibvmdztot.) 


(FonndrioB,   machine-ehope,  and  iron- 
works.) 
Foundries : 

Smelters 

Holders 

Assistant  molders 

Finishers 

Laborers  and  tenders 

Boys 

Maohme-shops : 

Blacksmiths 

Adfnsters 

Bouer-makers 

Painters 

Carpenters 


$5  79 
762 
680 
463 
8  47 
86 

485 
507 
468 

482 
560 


Sboys. 


The  only  tran-hlasit  fiixnaee  company  in  the  Maneilles  district  ahsolately  lefiises  to  give  any  infer- 
Mtioa  esneening  wagea. 

IV.— Glass-wobkbbs. 

Wagee  paid  per  loaefc  of  72  houre  to  glase-workers  in  Mareeilles, 


Deeoriptkm  of  employment. 


Average 
^•ges. 


BOTTIB  MAaUFAGTDU. 


teeoBgd 

Blewer 

Helper,  fintelasa. 


CiRier  . 


(bcv). 


$12  00 
7  53 
200 
125 


Description  of  employment 


BOTTLB  KAMUFACTUBB—Continiied. 

I  Qnejnng  of  workmen— Conttnaed : 

Water-carriers  (two) 

Fixers  (two) . 


Foremen  (one  to  six  pr  eight  gangs) 
Smelter  (one  to  six  or  eight  gangs) . 


Average 
wages. 


$0  35 
1  25 
7  58 
7  58 


Wldle  tibe  abeve  ars  given  astlM  average  wages  earned,  the  "  gang  "  is  really  paid  by  the  piece,  as 
fcOowB :  Per  bandied  bottles :  blower,  28  cents ;  first  helper,  16  cents ;  second  helper,  7  cents ;  oanier, 
3  ccBU ;  waftereaniera,  0  inills ;  flxera,  8  cents ;  foremen  and  smelters,  2  cents. 

Is  the  mannfactore  of  gUssware  the  wage  returns  are  given  as  follows:  Men,  $8.65 {  boys,  $5.61, 


^a§e$  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  to  glaes^workere  in  Bheime  and  department  of  Gironde. 


Deseilptfam  of  floipk^yment. 


filokm 

ImL ^ 

Ot^mrj  wetkMOt&n 

iJcW 

Blaekn 

C«naB]i£ann 


Average 

wages. 

$12  79 

7  86 

5  76 

580 

6  79 

884 

5  76 

406 

348 

Description  of  employment. 


DSPiATHKNT  OF  OIBONDK. 

Blowers  (colored  bottles ) 

Blowers  (white  bottles  and  Jars) 

Clerks 

Decorators.. 

Firemen 

Laborers 

Melters 

Packers  

Sorters 

Testers 


Average 
wages. 


$12  12 
7  49 
468 
579 
6  11 
896 
5  11 
396 
896 
396 


I 
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v.— Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  and  in  oanneotion  toiih  minef  im  Bauem, 


• 

Description  of  employment 

ATwice 
wmgm- 

Miner: 

Coal 

•US 

Stone 

Iron 

4  €8 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  quarries  in  ike  department  of  Oitromde. 


Description  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Awtmge 
wages. 

Drillers 

$3  82 
627 
348 

Mine  setters 

$386 
S  73 

Btone  cutters 

Huid-l»aiTOw  ttnd  crow-bar  laborers 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  42  and  60  hours  in  and  in  oonneetion  with  coal  mines  in  the  dUtriet 

of  Marseilles, 


Description  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


In  the  mines  (42  hours) : 

Miners 

Boys , 


$3  85 
8  47 


Description  of  employment 


Outside  the  mines  (00  hoars) : 

Women 

Boys 


Avetage 
wages. 


$173 
1  15 


VI.— Eatlway  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  in  Eheims. 


Bnfrine  drivers 

Stokers 

Conductors 

Bralcemen 

Chief  station  masters... 

Asiiistants. 

Watchmen 

Cliief  baggage  masters  . . 

Assistants 

Foremen  of  the  porters  . . 
Porters  and  werrants  — 
Overseers  of  workmen  ... 

Freight  agents 

Chlefo  of  engine  depots. . 


$24  13 
24  13 
24  13 

20  91 
24  13 

21  54 
10  30 
10  30 
16  10 
24  13 
19  30 
21  71 
24  13 
28  05 


Chiefs  of  bureaus 

Hoad  clerks 

,  Assistant  clerks 

Telegraph  operators 

Lampists 

I  Switchmen 

Controllers 

;  Tickctagents 

Yard  masters  

Chiefs  of  construction  gangs  . 

Chief  of  masonry 

Trackmen 

Oreasers and  cleaners.^ 


$28  96 

21  54 

19  30 

21  54 

19  30 

21  54 

38  95 

19  30 

28  96 

31  54 

28  95 

14  48 

680 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  eniployis  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  Me  engines  and  oars^  linemeny  railroad  laborers,  4'c,)in  department  of  Oironde. 


Description  of  employment. 


Baggagemen 

Brakemen 

Chiefs  of  baggage 

Chief:*  of  bureaus 

Chief  clerks  

Chiefs  of  stations : 

In  cities  

In  towns 

Chiefs  of  workmen 

Chiefs  of  the  porters 

Chiefs  of  the  freight  and  engine  depots . . 

Clerks 

Conductors 

Controllers 


Average 

wages. 

$27  20 

15  60 

29  84 

65  18 

43  66 

62  30 

25  26 

25  26 

25  26 

64  86 

24  39 

28  06 

28  34 

Desoriptioin  of  amployment 


Engine  drivers  (engineers) 

£m)iIoy6s  at  telegraph  stations 

Greasers  

Lampists 

Overseers  of  workmen 

Porters  and  servants 

Signalmen  

Stokers  (firemen) 

Switchmen 

Ticket  agents: 

Male 

Female 

Watchmen  and  trackmen  

Workmen 


Average 
wages. 


$34  20 
23  21 
18  95 
18  95 

18  95 
33  33 
25  35 

19  90 
18  95 

84  01 
10  96 
33  28 

17  19 
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W9§m  pM  per  wumth  to  raUwan  €mplojf4$  {HMe  enfttged  about  giationMf  as  well  as  thooe 
emga§ed  cm  the  emffifuo  and  ears,  Unemen,  ratUvad  laborerSt  4^.)  in  Bouen. 


Pinuil|ilian  of  employnMnt. 


wages. 

188  00 
86  00 
10  00 
27  00 
88  60 
36  00 

76  00 
40  00 
87  00 
87  00 
87  00 
17  00 

88  60 
16  00 

30  60 
860 

Beioription  of  employment. 


Avtngb 
w»ge«. 


l^rt^  dtpmrtmtnL 

BtatloD BMlm.*...«  .......per month. I 

SUdonekriu do.... 

FMtafB do.... 

Gaarde do 

BnkMmen .....do.... 

Wofft  MM  wonfcf  M|p#fTnMIW. 

Diitriet  ■operintendfente — per  month. . 

Amiitut  npeciBtmidaBts do... 

Clerka do... 

DnftimflB do... 

Femaa  pletelnyer do... 

PkteUyen do... 


FofODen  of  nuudag  (eheda)  i 

SfthBT per  month. 

Ptenlnme...*.- do... 

bfiiw  driven: 

SiUiy: do.. 

Premnme.... do..' 


I,  eorriofi,  and  wo^offt  d^Mfft- 
wMfit— Continned. 

Firemen: 

Wages per  month.. 

Prcniinms do 

Oreaaers do — 

('Icaners per  day.. 

Foremen  in  the  works per  month. . 

Draftsmen. do — 

Clerks do.... 

Smiths « per  day.. 

Strikers do — 

Fitters do.... 

Turners do — 

Haohinemen do.... 

Ereoters do 

Boiler-makers do — 

Coppersmiths do — 

Jomers do 

Trimmers do.... 

Painters do.... 

Holders do — 

Pattern-makers do — 

Masons do 

Laborers do — 


$86  00 
860 

87  00 
70 

67  50 
67  60 

88  60 
1  20 

86 
100 
1  00 

86 
116 
1  80 
1  10 
1  00 

96 
100 
1  00 
180 
1  00 

70 


Vn.— Ship- YARDS  and  SHip-BUiLDiKa. 


Wggei  paid  per  week  of  60  houre  in  eki 
builOing-^  the  dUiriet  of 


p  between  iron  and  wood  skip- 
iarteHlee  and  ike  department  of  Oironde, 


Deseiipilon  of  employment. 


Average 

wages. 

86  21 

6  21 

6  21 

483 

4  87 

466 

406 

428 

6  14 

6  21 

626 

6  79 

492 

488 

8  70 

489 

488 

8^ 

Description  of  employment. 


Arerage 
wages. 


hw-sUphaOdlliK: 

Lstae  hands  and  planers  . 

Coppersmitbs 

IroB-piate  workers 

Kretersand  bealera 

Berelers 

Paacfaing  hands 

Madiine  onnohers 

Bbeksmiths  and  striken. 
Joinen  and  mold  maken 

w  oed  borers  . . 

Calken 

Wbip-sawyers 
PaiaWs....... 

I 


DKPABTianT  OF  OIBORDB. 

Irou-ship  bonding: 

BlaoKsmiths 

Caipenten 

Drlfiws 

Foremen .................... 

Joinen 

Laboren 

RiYoten 

Striken 

Wood-ship  bonding : 

Calken....TrT 

Carpentera 

Foremen 

Laboren 

Paintera 

Sail  maken 'IIII.".!!!1!I.' 


88  74 
896 
896 

10  22 
7  90 
848 
889 
488 

896 
896 
10  22 
848 
480 
896 
646 


▲fprsntkes  in  all  the  classes  in  ManeiUes  reeelTe  one-third  of  the  Aill  wages. 
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VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 

Wa{ie8  paid  per  month  to  seatnen  {officers  and  men) — disUnauiehing  between  ocean,  ooaet  and 
river  navigaiionf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Bouenf  Marseilles,  and  ike  dipartment  of 
Gironde, 


Description  of  employment 


AyoTAge 
wages. 


Hteamer,  1,600  Urns,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Assistant  steward 

Assistant  cook 

Lamps 

A.B 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  en^neer 

Fourth  engineer 

Storekeeper 

Firemen 

Saa^  1,800  tone,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  steward 

A.  B 

Sail,  500  tone,  foreign  trade. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  seamen 

Boatswain 

A.  B 

Sail,  eoaeting  trade, 

A.  B '. 


Long  voyage. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Boatswain 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Shin-carpenters i 

Steward  ..1.!!'. ..!.!. II.il! 
Boy 

Coasting  trade. 

Captain : 

Mate 

Able 
Ordinary 
Boy 


$48  06 
34  00 
24  83 
24  83 
20  19 
29  19 
9  78 
978 
2189 

19  46 

87  59 
58  39 

88  92 
84  06 
28  11 

20  67 


29  19 
38  92 
84  06 
14  59 


31  62 
21  89 
19  46 
17  02 
14  59 


17  02 


55  00 
29  00 
24  00 
17  87 
11  58 

7  00 
15  44 
15  44 
U  58 

4  82 


29  00 

17  87 

18  61 
772 
5  79 


Description  of  employments 


Mabseillbs— Conttnned. 

hteamehip  eereiee. 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant 

Firemen  : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Ordinary 

Coal-heayers 

Deckhands 

DBPABTMRMTOF  OnOXDB. 

Ooean  tteamere. 


Captain 

Second  captain  . 

Lieutenant 

Purser.'. 

Surgeon 

Chief  engineer. 
Second  eng' 
Third  eng 
Boatswa 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Firstoook 

Second  cooks 

Firemen 

Coal-heavers 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Cabin-boys 

Waiters 

Chambermaids  or  stewardess. 

Ocean  eaXUmgveeseU, 


Captain 

First  offioer.... 
Second  officer. 
Seamen 


Ooaeling  veeeele. 


Captain.... 
Boatswain. 
Seamen  — 


Fiver  navigation^  steam  and  saiL 


Captain... 
Engineer . 
Firemen.. 
Seamen... 
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W^ifmpmUl  im  dbigM,  wMmmte  or  reiaU,  to  males  and  females,  in  Bordeaux^  BhehM,  Houen 

and  Mareeillea, 


I^—in^iUaii  of  — ploywnt. 


■OBOBADX. 

(Per  HMmth  of  288  bonis.) 

Book'keepflra 

Ctaits 

SftlMineii 

DeliToryiiMii 

UMrkoofwra  ....•••.....••••• 

Watebmon 

FeulM: 

Book-keepers 

Model-womea 

Mimnon 

Soleawonea 

SowiDggirla , 

BHEIID. 

(Par  week  of  72  boon.) 

Clerka^fintolMo 

(3orka»aeeoiidc]oM 

Poiten 

WBttee; 

Ctorka^flntelMo 

Clflrka,oeeoiidelMo 


Avenge 

wages. 

$16  88 

16  88 

n6  44 

7  72 

772 

772 

16  88 

11  58 

12  95 

12  95 

860 

7  42 

503 

5  50 

296 

223 

Description  of  employment. 


BOUKK. 

(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Betail  grocers,  &e. : 

Head  assistant  (eight  years'  appren- 
ticeship),  managing  the  staff 

Head  salesman  (five  years*  appren- 
ticeship)  

Salesman  (twoyoMs'  apprenticeship) 


Average 
wages. 


DeUverer  of  goods 

Gellarmaa  (charge  of  vanlts) . 


MAB8BILLB8. 

(Per  week  of  48  to  72  honrs.) 


Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Clerks,  commercial  houses . 

Clerks,  banking 

Book-keepers  

Cashiers 


15  44 

9  65 
6  79 
579 
to 
772 
tl3  51 


600 
8  10 

7  42 
5  70 

8  00 
11  13 


*  And  2  per  cent  on  all  sales  tbey  make. 


t  Without  board  or  lodging. 


X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wefet  paid  to  Aoaeekold  9ervant${Unim9  and  cities)  in  Marseilles j  the  department  of  Girande, 

and  Rheims. 


Deaciriptton  of  employment. 


(Per  month.) 


Ctska,  male,  per  month.. 

CkMbennalda  

W<t>UMsea  ♦ 


Diy-Bvrsea  (yoang  sirls) 

Cssfihmwu.  boarded 

CoachanB,  not  lioarded . . 
Valet  dediaaabre 


DBF ABTMBHT  OF  GIBOHDB. 

(Per  month.) 


Hales: 


Average 
wages. 


Bescription  of  employment. 


{Average 
wages. 


$24  12 

6  75 

6  79 

1158 

4  24 

19  30 

24  12 

1158 

1 

12  79 

330 

12  79 

12  79 

I'  Depabtmbnt  ov  oibondb— Continued. 
II  (Per  month.) 


Females: 

Chambermaids. 

Cooks  

Nurses. 

Waiters 

Wet-nurses  — 


(Per  month,  with  board  and  lodging.) 

Halee: 

Men  servants  (botlers,  See.) 

Coachmen 

Vslet 

Females : 

Cooks 

Chambermaids 

Domestic  maids 

Nurses  for  children 


$3  30 
5  23 
3  30 
2  72 

16  46 


14  87 
14  87 
800 

6  42 
8  00 
800 
800 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE. 
XI.— A0RIOULTURAL  WA0B8. 


Wages  paid  to  agrioaltural  laborers  and  household  (oomilry)  servants  %n  Bkobns,  departwmt 
t(f  Qirond^t  Marseilles  and  Bouen, 


DoBorlptian  of  employment. 


MAlee: 

Plowmen* per  mouth. . 

G-eneral  men* do — 

Herdsmen  * do 

Sbepherdst do 

Females : 

Dairymaids  * do — 

Farm  servants  * do  — 

DSPABTHKlfT  OF  OIBOXDR. 

Females: 

Chambermaids  t  — per  month . . 

Cooks do.... 

Children do.... 

laborers do 

Laborers per  year.. 

Males: 

Laborers  * per  day . . 

Laborers  t do.... 


Average 
wages. 

$10  02 
7  23 
800 
19  07 

666 
4  42 

288 
820 
1  08 
6  26 
75  00 

0  80 
0  61 

Desoiiptlon  of  eanploymeiit. 


DXPABTMBMT  OF  OIBOHDB— Gon*d. 

Malea— Continued. 

Laborerst per  year.. 

Laborers* do 

Shepherds* do.... 

Yine^lressers* do 

Wine-makers do 

lCABft>ILLn.§ 

Farm  hands, males per  day.. 

Farm  hands,  women do 

For  man.  horse,  and  plow. . .  .do. . . . 

Spadingll ! : 

Stone  masons  (for  building  walls) . . 
Boys 

BOUSH. 

Laborer,  hanower,  oarter,  maiiareir, 
digger,  sower  t per  mootli. . 


ATsmge 
wages. 


$164  10 
79  10 
75  00 
79  10 
79  10 


57 
17 
1S7 
$0  05  to  0  10 
80 
80 


2  89  to  5  78 


*  With  board.  t  Witfaont  board.  X  With  board  and  kMMng. 

§  Farming  land  in  the  district  is  divided  into  very  small  tracts,  each  of  which  ia  workedby  iht 
fanner  and  his  family  so  that  ontside  help  is  rarelv  employed  except  for  short  periods,  and  is  theo 
paid  by  the  day.  Laborers  at  the  above  prices  provide  their  own  board  and  lodging. 

II  By  the  Job  per  square  meters,  according  to  tna  n»tare  of  ground. 


XV.— PrINTBRS  and  PRINTINa  OFFICES. 

Statement  shotHng  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (oonwositors,  pressmen^  proof -read- 
ers, fo,)  in  ihe  dq^tment  of  Oironde,  Bouen,  Marseilles  and  Bkekns, 


Description  of  employment 


Average 


Deaoiiption  of  employmeiit. 


Avenge 


DKPABTMBHT  OF  OIBONDX. 

(Per  week  of  60  hoars). 

Newspapers : 

Compositors 

Pressmen ^ 

Printers 

Laborers 

Job  offices: 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Proofreaders 

Laborers 

BOUKN. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours.) 

Foremen  and  proof-readers 

Compositors 

Printer,  or  machine-worker. 

Layer-on • 

Paperer 


$6  76 
6  76 
6  76 
852 

627 
926 
5  12 
5  12 
8  52 


540 
660 
780 
480 
480 


(Per  week  of  70  honra.) 

Compositors 

Power-press  fbremen , 

Power^presa  men , 

Folders  (womeii> 

Proof-readeca 

BHXDCS. 

(Per  week  of  66  honra.) 

Foremen  .............................. 

Assistants 

Compositors,  newspaper  and  book  work 

Job  iirinters , 

Pressmen , 

Assistants 

Lithographers 

Bnmvers 

Book-binders , 

Paper-rolers , 

Press-lbeden 

Folders 


713 
8  10 
608 
283 
1100 


U68 
793 
084 
608 
751 
847 
519 

12  45 
754 

11  k7 
203 
389 
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BGL«IV]fI. 

Belgiom  is  a  most  active.  iDdnstrial  Dation.  With  an  area  no  larger 
than  Maiyland  and  a  popnfation  of  some  6,000,000,  its  occupations  are 
diversey  its  inhabitants  industrious  and  economical,  and  harmony  pfe- 
rails  between  the  employers  and  the  employed. 

As  illustrative  of  the  regard  which  Belgian  employers  entertain  for 
their  operatives  the  great  iLien  factory  of  M.  Bey,  ainSj  at  Buysbroeck, 
Dear  Brussels,  may  be  taken  as  a  signal  example. 

This  factory,  according  to  Consul  Wilson,  from  whose  report  these 
interesting  abstracts  are  taken,  employs  3,000  operatives.  Three  per 
o^nt.  of  the  wages  of  all  the  workers  is  retained  by  the  proprietx)r  for 
<in  '<  invalid  and  pension  fund.''  This  entitles  every  employ^  to  the  daily 
atteudance  of  a  physician,  free  of  charge,  durihg  illness.  Invalids  also 
receive  one-half  their  wages,  and  when  convalescing  are  provided  with 
meat  and  wine,  as  the  physician  prescribes.  Women  giving  birth  to 
children  receive  gratuitous  attendance.  When  a  married  workman 
dies  bis  widow  receives  a  pension  equal  to  one- third  of  his  earnings  for 
three  years,  if  he  has  been  less  than  ten  years  in  M.  Bey's  employ,  and 
one-half  his  rate  of  wages  if  he  has  been  employed  over  ten  years.  As 
a  general  thing,  however,  this  pension  is  continued  until  the  children 
are  able  to  earn  their  own  living.  A  pension  of  $5.79  per  month  is 
paid,  for  life,  to  all  invalided  workmen  after  15  years'  continuous  serv- 
ice in  the  factory. 

M.  Bey  buys  all  food  supplies  at  wholesale  and  sells  the  same  to  his 
employes,  with  an  addition  of  3  to  5  per  cent,  to  cover  expenses.  If 
any  fond  should  accrue  from  this  transaction  it  is  held  in  reserve  and 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people. 

There  is  a  school  and  also  a  savings-bank  in  connection  with  the 
(aetory  for  the  boy  employes.  To  encourage  boys  iu  economical  ways, 
M.  Bey  pays  10  per  cent,  interest  on  all  sums  up  to  300  francs,  and 
U  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above  that  amount.  At  the  age  of  20  the  boys 
emne  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  which  the  adult  work- people 
ar«  subject. 

'^Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  are  employed  by  M.  Bey  to  teach  the 
children  of  his  employes.  For  this  purpose  two  buildings  are  set  apart, 
the  average  number  of  pupils  being  about  350. 

Every  workman  can  deposit  his  savings  in  the  "General  Workmen's 
Bank,"  and  receive  5  per  cent,  interest.  This  money  is  returucd  on 
demand.  A  workman  having  in  this  bank,  say,  a  sum  of  $200,  can  obtain 
a  sufficient  loan  to  enable  him  to  build  his  own  house.  M.  Bey  has 
abopt  80  houses,  of  three  to  six  rooms,  with  gardens  atUiched,  which 
he  rents  at  about  half-price  to  meritorious  workmen. 

Consul  Wilson  describes  a  woolen  mill,  ^'Soci^t^  anonyme  de  Loth," 
in  his  district,  employing  1,500  working  people,  and  conducted  on  even 
more  paternal  principles  than  that  of  M.  Bey^  and  indeed  all  the  fac- 
tories visited  by  the  consul  seem  to  be  conducted  on  similar  generous 
theories. 

There  is  little  antagonism,  adds  Consul  Williams,  between  employer 
and  employ^  in  Belgium.  The  employes  finding  the  employers  in- 
terested in  their  general  welfare  place  themselves  almost  entirely  in 
their  hands.  The  trusty  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  betrayed.  It  is  this 
mntnal  feeling  whidi  gives  the  Belgian  manufacturers  the  principal 
advantage  which  enables  them  to  compete  in  cheapness  and  quality  of 
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manufactures  with  other  European  nations  of  greater  power^  organiza- 
tion and  capitalized  wealth. 

The  following  is  an  interview  with  a  miller  in  Liege,  reported  by  Con- 
sul Tanner: 

Has  a  wife  and  five  children;  earns  $5.30  a  week;  two  of  his 
daughters  earn  a  like  sum;  lives  in  a  little  cottage;  can  save  no 
money;  if  he  should  get  sick  would  go  to  the  hospital;  has  a  son 
who  will  also  be  a  miller,  as  his  fathers  before  him  have  all  been; 
don't  want  to  become  rich,  for  if  he  were  rich  he  would  stiU  labor; 
loves  labor;  never  has  any  trouble  save  on  holidays,  when  he  is 
forced  to  be  idle;  all  excesses  committed  by  workingmen  are  com- 
mitted on  holidays;  rich  people  seem  unhappy;  cares  nothing  for 
riches;  cares  for  nothing  but  health  and  work,  and  work  means 
health;  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  laughs  daily  at  his  master's 
son  taking  exercise  in  his  gymnasium  or  running  like  a  madman  id 
his  garden,  seekiug  for  that  which  the  workingman  finds  in  his 
work — ^health.  Eats  bread  and  butter  in  the  morning,  with  coffee, 
before  going  to  work;  at  noon  goes  home  for  dinner  and  has  sonp, 
with  a  little  salad  sometimes,  and  potatoes,  and  then  supper;  eata 
meat  on  family  fete  days  only;  the  family  cares  very  little  for  meat 
and  does  not  feel  being  deprived  thereof;  all  are  content  with  their 
condition  and  do  not  bother  themselves  about  any  other. 

These  general  details  concerning  the  labor  conditions  of  Belgium 
have  been  here  repeated,  as  both  Consuls  Wilson  and  Tanner  seem  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  simplicity  and  content  of  the  working  classes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  Belgian  labor  are  in  general 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  outside  of 
England,  France  and  Denmark. 

Consul  Tanner's  report  gives  some  graphic  statistics  on  the  important 
subject  of  female  labor.  Official  figures  showed  that  in  1880  the  number 
of  work-people  in  Belgium  amounted  to  2,520,000,  of  which  1,824,000 
(65  per  cent.)  were  females.  Consul  Tanner  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
agriculture  was  embraced  in  this  computation. 

Out  of  a  total  employment  of  23,569  persons  in  the  mines  in  his  con- 
sular district,  13,569  were  women,  girls  and  boys.  This  employment  of 
women  and  young  girls  in  the  mines  has  an  injurious  effect  on  their  phys- 
ical and  moral  well-being.  In  the  celebrated  John  Cockrell  mines,  near 
Liege,  employing  11,000  persons,  where  men  and  women  do  the  same 
kind  of  and  as  much  work,  the  women  receive  on  an  average  one  firane 
per  day  less  than  the  men. 

Consul  Tanner  gives  the  following  as  a  fair  average  of  the  daily 
wages  paid  to  female  labor  throughout  Belgium :  Coal,  iron,  and  other 
mines,  35  to  65  cents ;  farm,  laborers,  20  to  40  cents;  servants,  10  to  25 
cents,  and  found ;  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  and  milliners,  25  oents  to  $1 ; 
operatives  in  mills,  factories,  &c.,  10  to  65  cents ;  street-sweepers,  10  to 
45  cents ;  clerks,  10  to  65  cents ;  banneSy  25  to  75  cents;  washwomen,  25 
to  35  cents ;  starchers  and  ironers,  25  to  35  cents ;  general  laboring  wo- 
men, 35  to  65  cents. 

Shoptending  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  women  in  Belgium,  retail  trade 
being  principally  carried  on  by  the  female  portion  of  the  families. 

The  consul  at  Antwerp  reports  that  <<it  is  extremely  difflcolt  to  ob- 
tain much  information  in  Antwerp  upon  this  subject^  as  most  employers 
guard  their  business  very  closely,  and  refuse  to  give  any  partioalars 
regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use  in  the  United  States.^ 
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Consul  Polacheky  of  Ghent,  in  his  very  valuable  report,  makes  this 
acknowledgment:  ^^I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  numerous  kind- 
nesses received  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
this  district.  Their  generous  aid  has  enabled  me  to  prepare  this  report 
with  such  minute  detail." 

The  laborers  of  Ghent,  according  to  the  consul's  report,  work  gener- 
ally by  the  hour,  the  hours  of  labor  being  12  in  summer  and  10  in  win- 
ter, and  the  daily  wages  range  all  the  way  from  20  cents  to  (1.50.  The 
arerage  wages  for  skilled  mechanics,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tables  further 
on,  may  be  reckoned  at  about  $4  and  laborers  at  $3  per  week.  The 
general  rates  of  wages  have  increased  10  per  cent,  since  1878,  but  as  the 
expenditure  of  the  working-people  has  increased  in  like  proportions,  the 
savings  are  no  more  than  formerly. 

The  contentment  and  well-being  of  the  workingmen  of  Ghent  are  fully 
illostrated  by  the  fistct  that  there  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  the  dis- 
trict The  laboring  classes,  writes  the  consul,  are  fond  of  their  homes: 
their  treatment  is  kind  and  humane;  they  enjoy  their  recreations,  ana 
possess  great  love  for  their  birthplace. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the  female  laborers  of  Ghent  is  given 
as  follows :  Manufacturing  and  mechanical,  4,675 ;  commerce  and  trans> 
portation,  2,210;  professional  and  personal,  including  government  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  laundresses,  musicians,  &c.,  856;  agricultural,  750;  all 
other  pursuits,  446;  total,  8,937. 

The  wages  paid  to  female  laborers  average  from  15  cents  to  95  cents  per 
day,  the  average  wages  in  factories  being  38  cents.  The  hours  of  labor 
in  industrial  and  mechanical  employment  are  from  11  to  13  x>er  day;  in 
all  other  employments  9  to  10. 

Men  and  women  work  on  an  equality  in  employments  except  as  to 
wages,  in  which  the  usual  disparity  prevails. 

^e  following  interview  with  a  mechanic  in  a  paper-mill  in  Ghent  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  such  laborers  live  in  that  city: 

A  paper-maker;  forty-four  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  five  children, 
the  oldest  sixteen  and  the  youngest  six  years ;  earns  77  cents  per 
day,  although  the  average  earnings  in  the  mill  do  not  exceed  58 
cents  ][>er  day ;  hours  of  labor  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hours 
for  eating ;  his  wife  works  also,  and  two  of  his  children  earn  some- 
thing every  week,  without  which  he  could  not  get  along ;  his  own 
earnings  average  $120  per  year;  his  family  expenses  are  (172.50 
per  year,  viz,  rent,  $19.30;  clothing,  $28.95;  food  and  fuel,  $104.95; 
school  tax  and  other  incidentals,  $19.30;  thus  leaving  $52.50  to  be 
paid  for  ont  of  the  earnings  of  his  wife  and  children ;  with  steady 
work  and  no  sickness  can  save  from  $30  to  $40  per  year. 

The  following  general  statements,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the 
several  consols,  will  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades 
and  industries  in  Belgium. 
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I.— General  trades. 

Average  wiiges  paid  per  week. 


V 


Antwerp. 

Bruasls. 

Ghent 

Liege. 

AUBel. 
glum. 

BUILDOfO  TBADB8. 

Frii^klftTerw 

$4  40 
8  12 
600 
8U 
440 
8  18 
600 

$4  82 
289 
488 
289 
482 
2  89 
6  79 
6  79 
8  47 
679 
289 
482 
679 

521 
689 
886 
5  79 
579 
521 

5  21 
695 
679 
521 

6  75 
5  21 

$4  02 
288 
408 
288 
408 
288 
462 
462 
288 
462 
228 
888 
402 

848 
5  18 
288 
228 
402 
898 
8  98 
462 
487 
402 
487 
4  41 
620 
898 

$6  00 
400 
605 
860 
640 
860 
444 
460 
860 
705 
860 
866 
605 

580 
496 
400 
8  70 
400 
666 
620 
660 
600 
6  25 
700 
760 
600 
760 
895 
896 
896 
895 
600 
750 
690 
450 
600 
695 
700 
500 
700 
700 

$4  66 
822 

Hod  cexrlen 

ManffiM                                       t 

5  22 

Tenders.., 

8  09 

Plutcren 

4  68 

Tflnden 

8  02 

Slaters 

4  98 

itoofen - 

4  97 

Tendon 

8  28 

Plnmben 

4  40 
805 
465 
4  16 

8  70 
660 
245 
468 
880 
820 
290 

5  46 

Assistants 

2  98 

Ctfpenters 

4  07 

Gas^tters •. 

5  00 

OTHIB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

428 

Blacksmiths 

5  88 

Strikers 

8  29 

Bookbinders 

5  35 

Briokmakers 

4  25 

Brewers - ; 

446 

BntcberB 

4  81 

%BrB88-foonders 

6  02 

Cabinet-makers 

600 
466 
660 
8  47 
465 
887 

5  66 

Coofeotioners 

508 

Oiear-makers 

6  28 

Coopers 

6  17 

Cutlers 

5  28 

DiAtillers 

521 

6  00 

Drivers 

8  05 

T>T*ymen  and  t4^am«ters t  - ...... , 

295 
800 
468 

482 
386 
468 
6  75 
695 
6  79 
886 
6  79 
696 
868 
8  47 
579 

888 

4  87 
8  17 

5  70 
482 
620 
288 
208 
808 
620 
8  17 
487 
800 

877 

Cab' carriage,  &o 

892 

Street  n^wmyn 

4  09 

Dyers 

6  IS 

Soirravers 

6  45 

Fomers 

7  68 
440 

6  35 

Gardeners 

8  91 

Hatters   

4  50 

Horsesboers 

4  06 
660 
8  47 
580 

5  62 

Jewelers 

6  84 

liSborers.  norters.  &o 

8  77 

5  86 

Millwrights 

5  00 

'N'sll-makerff  (hand)    

Potters 

579 
640 
7  42 
579 

883 
466 

7  10 
6  16 
882 

4  86 

Printers 

680 
745 
500 
580 

700 
900 
6  10 

5  94 

Teachers,  pnbUo  schools 

7  74 

Saddle  an^hamesfi  makers 

5  51 

Sailmakers 

4  66 

Shoemakers .. 

482 

4  82 

Stevedores 

600 

372 
6  16 
564 
560 
872 
664 

4  86 

Tanners 

579 
621 
7  42 
482 

679 

650 
700 
600 
560 
500 

581 

Tailors..-. 

460 
660 
8  47 

568 

Teleffranb  oi>erators  .      .                           .... 

6  86 

T«i™TAff..^^T^                    :: 

4  40 

Weavers  (ootside  of  mills) 

395 
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n. — ^Faotobies,  mills,  etc. 

Wa§m  paid  per  week  of  72  hours  in  factories  and  mills  in  Verviers, 


129 


Avenge 
wages. 

Desoriptioii  of  employmeiit 

Average 
wagea. 

WmA-mnUngz 

Own0flr>>>--- .---- ...... 

#0  00 

3  76 

480 
800 

9i0 
940 

11  00 
600 
400 
860 

900 
660 
400 

Dreesing: 

OreTseer                        ....... 

$4  76 
400 

Sorter,  ^>aauui 

fl^vy^n^  hfkn4  

Woel-pickiiic: 

Ororseer.. 

Dreeaen 

4  00 

Weaving: 

Oveneer 

Piekmn,  teadm    . 

10  60 

Wooloreloih^en: 

Over— ec 

6  00 

SMtion  hands ...................... 

6  00 

Hand 

Weaven 

6  00 

Wottl-ccrdinc: 

Over— er... 

Finishing: 

Overseer 

6  60 

8  00 

Cavd-cTindar 

8  00 

SconrerSf  oloth 

4  00 

fi HM MWBT. 

Fullers 

4  00 

Qlirirers  and  tAaimlinir 

8  00 

Mnto-flzan 

pressers 

4  60 

Shearers 

8  60 

Wagespaidper  week  of  60  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Brussels^  Belgiwn. 


DeacriptioD  of  employment. 


Laan-Maachcra.  boys  -—• 

Tara-blflaohesa,  men 

Tara-MeaeheTa,  boys 

Weaven^  boya  ana  girls . 


Vsrpi«K^nachine  tenders,  women. 

Dreeaiog-maehine  tenders,  men 

SCareliingandflni*bing,nMn 

Smnhiac  and  flniahing,  boys 


Average 
wages. 


$2  04 

234 

264 

1  14 

1  88 

294 

260 

4  08 

294 

188 

Desoilptlon  of  employment. 


WOOLEN  MXLLB. 


Wool-sorters,  men 

Wool-combers,  women . . . 

Wool-spinners,  men 

Assistant  spinners,  men . 
Wool-spinners,  women. . . 

Wool  spinners,  boys 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Dyers  and  finishers...... 


Average 
wages. 


$8  60 
8  18 
8  10 
8  60 
218 
144 
462 
860 
860 


Carpenteta,  machlnlata,  locksmiths,  Axemen,  &o.,  attached  to  mUls  and  factories  receive  an  average 
sf  $4.Ss  per  waak  of  60  hoars. 

HI.— POUNDBIES,  MAOHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  foundries,  wMihine'Shops  and  iron-^works  in  Brusseis 

district. 


Paaaiipttnn  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


BLACT  WVBXACHB. 

Boya. 
Ochcr 

Jlntpuddlan 

SeeoBd  pnddlera 

First  rollera 

FlT»t  beaten 

OthcTWorkmaa 

Boya 


$3  77 
2  61 
1  16 
261 


5  70 
4  05 

7  72 
868 

8  47 
282 


ICACHnn  AMD  BOILBB  SHOPS. 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tnmers 

Screw  and  nnt  makers 

Boiler-makers 

Assiatants 

Machinists 

FOUNDRIES. 

Model-makers • 

Molders 

Other  workmen 


$6  79 
8  47 
5  79 
406 
482 
3  47 
679 


679 
468 

8  47 
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lY.— Olass-wobkbbs. 

Waffti  paid  per  iceek  of  72  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Vol  Si.  Lambert,  near  Liege, 


I^68oripti<Hi  of  employm^it. 

A.Ytamgs 

wages. 

IiftboT6r8 

$4  80 
13  00 

6  00 
'800 

10  92 
800 
820 
600 
086 

7  68 
800 

WttrebonM  pAoken -- 

fSOO 

ATtista 

Sandmen .  - .  T 

Plaater  tomeni 

6  00 

lifAAhiuiInn'  lAhomnt    

7  60 

1Vf MhsnloA 

9  75 

(Hutu  mrinilfini                 ..     -..         

Poliehen ' 

7  80 

^Vomen  f exDerienoed) 

Blowen 

16  SO 

Poliahen  (Imvb) 

AmiiitaBtfl 

9  00 

Cantinir'-liRll  mixATii 

Stokers    

6  SO 

KnrnM^  ^■'nd  tiihlA  mon 

IPIntteners r.-,.T.Tr 

5  50 

Pot  mftkeiB 

Cutters 

5  40 

Women  (girls) 

Wages  paid  per  month  o/260  hours  to  glass-workers  in  the  consular  district  of  BmeeeU, 


Description  of  employment. 


Firemen 

Bookkeepen.. 

Clerks 

Blowers 

Gatherers 

First  teasers* 
Second  teasers 


Average 
wages. 


12123 
48  25 
14  47 
96  60 
33  77 
46  82 
88  60 


Desoriptlon  of  employment. 


Third  teasers* 

Flatteners 

Catters 

Paoken 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers per  day 


ATerage 

wages. 


fS2  81 
33  77 
24  12 
17  37 
19  30 
60 


*  Three  for  every  f omaoe. 

v.— Mines  and  MiNiNa. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  or  week  of  64  hoursy  in  and  in  conneetion  wUh  a  eool  1111110  near  lAegt. 


Description  of  employment 

Avemge 
wagea. 

VflMF _.                

$3  60 

Women 

8  40 

Boss 

8  00 

Wages  in  mines  in  the  Brussels  distriot. 


Desoriptlon  of  enploymant. 


A-rorage 


UNDBR  OBOinn>. 


Chief  OYCrseers 

Assistant  overseers 

Welghmasters 

Workmen  in  galleries 

Laborers  for  removing  d6bris 

Girls: 

From  14  to  16  years 

Over  16  years 

Pit  wagon  hands  for  hanling  coal  to  shaft : 


.per  day  of  10  hoars.. 
do... 


..do. 
..do., 


$32  81 

27  02 

28  95 
80  80  to  80  83 

21  50 

S3  29 

31  37 


From  12  to  16  years 

Over  16  years 

Females: 

From  12  to  16  years 

Over  16  years 

Miners  in  deep  veins  (12  hoara) . 

Other  miners  (12  hoars)  

Laborers  in  pits  (12  hoors) 


.pwday. 
...do 


.do.. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do.. 


19 
48 


22 
54 


n  35 

38  39 

73  116 

73  1  08 
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IHMUlptlOIl  of  WBplOJIIIWlt. 


Avenge 
wages. 


ABOTB  OBOOXD. 


WatefaBMn.. 


Firemea . 

Loboren: 

Men. 


.  .per  day  of  10  home. 

do 

do 


B(^  over  16  jeaiB . 
QiriaoTeriei 


.do. 
.do. 
..do., 
.do. 


10  36 

77 


42  66 

27  86 

18  37 

16  29 


Wt^  paid  per  weA  of  i 


ktmrSf  in  mid  in  eonneeUon  with  ooal  mines  in  ike  Antwerp 
dMriet. 


wages. 

Avenge 
wages. 

«»»**«  mtowiT. 

$4  96 
496to407 

407      196 
196      174 
174      186 
186      108 

1  08      1  98 

BoyB  in  mines: 

Under  14  yean .....a 

$198  to  168 
1  68 

fiBmales: 

AboreZI  ynaTB 

Boys  on  sorfsoe : 

From  14  to  16  yean 

From  16  ton  yeaga 

Under  14  yesn 

1  20 

From  14  to  16  yean 

Jolnen 

5  22 

Under  14  ye«n 

Blaokemifhs 

5  22 

Beytlamiiiee: 

AdjQston 

6  22 

'Ftaml4tol6Tean 

LiXoren 

3  48 

VI.— Eailway  employes. 

Wagm paid pmrmnmOi ia wilmy  m^hmis  (those  engaged  dboul  etaHans,  as  weU  as  ihose 
eagaged  am  the  engimes  and  oars,  Unanen,  railroad  IdborerSf  ^o.)  in  Belgium,* 


Deeoriptloii  of  emplii>ji>iu^uii 


Avenge 


I>e8oriptlon  of  employment. 


Avenge 
wages. 


$86  00 
88  00 
2160 
2160 


Train  hands  . 


Overseen. 
GhieflB  of  stations. 


$2100 
20  50 
22  50 
68  00 


*  Baflways  in  Belgtmn  opented  by  the  Government. 
BofnL<-.An  eBBployte  of  Govemment  an  pensioned  after  a  oertain  number  of  yean  of  service. 


VIL— SHIP-YAEDS  IlNB  SHIP-BUILDINa. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  sh^^ards  in  Antwerp. 


Description  of  employment. 


Avenge 


$7tK> 
7  60 
760 
665 
600 
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Yin.— Seamen's  waob0. 

Wagea  paid  per  month  to  9eamen  (offioen  and  mm)  in  Antwerp. 
Oeean  eteanuiMpe. 


Desoilpftioii  of  employment 


Captains 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Chief  engineers . . . 
Second  engineers  . 
Third  engineers  .. 

Doctors 

Head  steward 

Assistant  steward 
Head  cooks 


ATorage 

wages. 

$10100 

60  00 

84  75 

80  48 

53  07 

88  00 

40  21 

81  86 

19  80 

27  80 

Deseription  of  eoployiBie&t. 


Bakers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains  ........ 

Second  boatswains. 
Xiamp-trimmers . .. . 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Greasers 

Trimmers 


Arenge 


$2101 
26  47 
Sfl6 
26  00 
2128 

17  87 

18  75 
18  68 
20  28 
14  48 


»«--*,«-. 

Captains 

188  00 
20  95 
19  80 
17  87 

017  87 

Fifstmates  .  .......                    ...... 

Cooks 

10  80 

Second  mates 

Steward 

24  00 

Carpenters 

%>am«m 

12  15 

EC.— Shop  waobs. 


Wages  paid  per  year  in  shops,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  amd  females,  im  Brussels, 


Description  of  employment. 


Book-keepers 

Foreign  correspondents 

Clerks 

Salesmen 

Traveling  salesmen 


Ayesage 
wages. 


$482  60 
886  00 
347  40 
288  60 
880  00 


Description  of  employmento 


Assistant  clerks,  males 

Female  clerks 

Warehoasemen 

Boys 


AYtngp 


$116  80 
60  48 
281  00 
60  90 


Female  clerks  in  retail  stores  usually  reoeiTe  from  $8.86  to  $4.82  per  month,  when  boarded  and 
lodged.    Salesmen,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  generally  receive  a  commission  of  1  per  oent  o       * 
Traveling  salesmen  receive  ttom  $1.93  to  $2.70  per  day  for  traveling  expenses  besides  salarlns 


X.— Household  waoes  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  eiHeo)  in  Beilfium, 


Description  of  employment 


nr  AND  MBAB  XJSOB. 


Servants,  men 

Women  (household) . 

Cook,  female 

Stable-boy... 

Coachman 

Waitennan 


DXBTBI^. 


Xattresd'hOtal. 


Average 
wages. 


$10  00 
4  80 
8  70 
480 
10  00 
800 


Deoorlption  of  employment 


General  house  servants 

Coachmen 

Grooms 

Cooks,  males 

Footmen 

Chambermaids 

HoQsemaids 

Cooks,  women 

Nnrsemaids 


IriMahMBrfHMMM 


Avemge 


$9  66 
IS  61 

868 
19  30 
14  47 

066 

679 
U  68 

679 
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XL— -AOBIOUIiTTTBAIi  WAOEB. 

Wla§m  pM  to  agrietUtttral  Idboren  and  Xouaekold  (oountry)  servants  in  the  Provinas  ef 
Liege^  Brabant  and  Rainault, 


DMeription  of  emplojittail 


..permontii. 

nU>TDICB  OF  BBABAMT. 

Ibot per  day. 

W«IMBf /[T!do.. 

lf«: do.... 

Wcmbb: do, 


Avenge 

wages. 


1175^00 


Desoription  of  empbyment 


VBoyjscn  or  hainault. 

Henf perd*y. 

Womenf do... 

Ment do... 

WomenI do... 


Average 

wages. 


10  27 
15 
47 
24 


*  With  bowd  and  lodging. 


f  With  board. 


:Withoat  board. 


XIV.— Ironworks. 

Wages  paid  dy  the  week  in  Antwerp, 


Deoeription  of  employaie&t 


Ayeiage 

wages. 


Deocrlptloii  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Irm- works: 
Poddlers 
nreoMn. 
Rsllen.. 

Steelworks: 
Yoonders 

n 

Ik 

FsTfe 

Striksts 

Snithi.. 


16  7e 
482 

5ie 

e48 
984 
648 

696 
5  76 


Workshops: 

Model-makers 

Finishers 

Turners 

Boiler-makers: 

Fitters 

Siveters 

Kaval  docks: 

Fitters 

RiTeters 

Carpenters  ... 


$5  76 
5  16 
5  16 

686 

5  16 

686 
4  44 

6  76 


XY.— Printers  and  printino  ofpiobs. 

sh&wimg  the  wages  oaid  per  week  of  70  konrs  to  printers  (oompositorsy  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^,),  in  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp, 


DsoeHptioii  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Description  of  eraployraentb 


Average 
wages. 


Pnsiliaad 


PrMtrsadata. 


17  00 
700 
700 
750 


695 
868 
8  10 
8  47 
888 


•      AXTWBBP. 

Compositors 

Pressmen  

Proof-readers 

Lithographers 

Folders 

Stitchers 

Bookbinders 

Engravers 

Devgners 

ApprenUoes 


$5  60 
580 
890 
636 
4  68 
468 
580 
1158 
11  58 
29 


HOIiliAND. 

In  Holland  few  official  statistics  as  to  agricaltare  and  labor  can  be 
obteined. 

In  the  absence  of  official  labor  statistics,  Consul  Eckstein  fonnd  it 
D^oessary  to  correspond  witb  a  very  large  number  of  proprietors  and 
managers  cft  representative  industrial  establishments  throughout  the 
ooonl^.  and  to  engage  the  services  of  an  assistant  to  collect  infor- 
I  in  Amsterdam.  -  The  result  is  a  valuable  report  concerning  the 
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trade  conditions  of  Holland,  which  will  not  only  eoabto  th«  American 
people  to  make  comparisons  oetween  labor  in  Holland  and  in  the  United 
States,  bnt  may  also  be  found  of  valae  to  Holland,  as  a  nndens  for  a 
statistical  survey  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  indifference  which  prevails  in  Hol- 
land in  regard  to  labor  statistics  that  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
of  the  working  classes  occupies  no  place  in  the  economy  of  either  gen- 
eral or  local  institutions;  on  the  contrary,  much  is  being  done  by  cor- 
porative bodies  and  individual  employers  for  their  physical  and  moral 
improvement.  An  illustrative  reference  may  be  made  to  tiie  '^  Associa- 
tion Salerno,"  of  Amsterdam,  whose  object  is  the  erection  of  new  and 
improved  homes  for  the  working  classes  combining  cheapness  with  tme 
hygienic  conditions,  an  association  whose  example  could  be  followed 
even  in  our  own  large  cities  with  profit  to  our  working  classes. 

Begarding  the  homes  of  the  Dutch  artisans  in  the  provinces,  the  mill- 
owners  at  Enschedl  write  as  follows  to  Consul  Ek^kstein: 

The  houses  occupied  by  our  laborers  are  all  very  much  alike, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  the  first 
'serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  The  better  dass  of  laborers 
have,  many  of  them,  thetr  own  houses,  and  these  have,  as  a  rule, 
three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  front  room  serving  invari- 
ably as  kitchen  and  sitting-room.  Bents  may  be  estimated  at  36 
cents  and  48  cents  per  week,  the  first  amount  for  the  two-room  and 
the  last  for  the  three-room  house. 

The  consul  reports  the  working  classes  of  Holland  as  trustworthy  and 
saving.  The  Dutch  still  are,  he  says,  a  commercial  and  sea-faring  peo- 
pie,  and  in  everything  connected  with  these  pursuits  they  aim  at  the 
best  results. 

The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  theemployed  in  Holland  is  tsArlj 
satisfiEMstory,  and  seems  to  be  continually  improving.  The  consul  adds 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  may  be  measured  by  the  feeling 
between  the  employers  and  the  workers. 

The  Dutch  workingmen  are  well  represented  in  trade  organizations 
or  unions,  one  of  the  principal  of  these  bdng  the  Grand  Dutch  Trades- 
Union,  which  aims  at  the  amalgamation  of  all  trades,  and  advocates 
Sneral  suffrage,  compulsory  education,  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's 
tor,  a  limitation  of  the  ni^ork  of  children,  and  general  advancement 
of  the  interest  of  labor  through  co-operation.  It  would  seem  to  be 
freely  understood  in  Holland  that  these  trades-unions  are  beneficial 
alike  both  to  labor  and  capital. 

The  food  of  the  Dutch  working  people  consists  mainly  of  potatoes, 
vegetables,  beans  and  peas.  With  the  exception  of  horse  flesh,  fresh 
meat  is  a  rarity.  Their  clothing  is  composed  of  the  cheapest  material. 
In  their  dwellings,  when  not  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  co-operative 
societies  above  described,  little  attention  is  paid  to  hygienic  arrange* 
ments. 

As  illustrative  of  how  the  more  prosperous  class  of  laborers  lives  in 
Holland  the  following  experience  of  a  mason  in  Amsterdam  is  of  interest : 

Is  35  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  works  by  the  hoar ; 
is  paid  8  cents  per  hour,  although  the  average  rate  is  7^  cents^  is 
paid  for  12  hours  per  day  in  summer  and  7}  hours  in  winter:  con- 
siders himself  fortunate  if  he  earns  $236  per  year.  Lives  as  follows : 
Bent  of  two  rooms  in  third  story,  $57.50 }  dothing  for  himself  and 
family,  $20;  food,  fUel,  &c.,  $150;  dues  to  sick  and  burial  frrnds. 
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I&32;  total  yearly  expenses,  $236.82— or  20  cents  less  than  what 
he  estimated  a  &ir  year's  wages.  Food:  Breakfast — coffee,  bread, 
and  batter;  dinner — ^potatoes  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables.  On 
Sunday  beef  or  pork  for  dinner.  Supper  same  as  breakfast.  As  to 
saving  anything  for  old  age,  it  is  oat  of  the  question.  His  father, 
who  is  60  years  of  age,  has  to  work  jast  the  same  as  at  twenty. 

That  portion  of  Gonsal  Eckstein's  report  which  deals  with  the  '<  dia- 
mond catters"  of  Amsterdam — their  number,  habits,  wages,  mode  of 
living,  &C. — ^is  worthj^  of  special  mention.  Diamond  catting  is  an  in- 
dnstiy  pecaliar  to  that  city,  there  being  more  establishments  and  workers 
tiiere  devoted  to  this  business  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Consul  Eckstein's  report  is  altogether  silent 
coDcerning  fisnale  labor  in  Holland,  save  incidental  mention  in  the  tables 
of  wages. 

In  a  report  ttom  Consul  Winter,  of  Bottordam,  incidental  mention  is 
made  of  female  labor  in  that  city.  In  an  East  Indian  coffee-hulling 
£ictory  500  girls  and  women  earn  from  80  cents  to  $1.80  per  week;  in 
tobacco  and  cigar  factories  they  earn  from  90  cents  to  $2.20  per  week; 
in  twine  factories  girls  earn  80  cents  per  week.  The  hours  of  labor  are 
the  same  as  for  males. 

Consul  Winter's  report  deals  at  length  with  the  trade  conditions  pre- 
vailiog  in  Botterdam,  bat  as  these  are  similar  to  those  recited  by  Con- 
jsnl  Eckstein  for  Amsterdam,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling  farther 
thereon  in  this  review. 

I.— Oenebal  trades. 

WageB  paid  per  week  of  60  h<mr8  in  Amaterdam, 


Oeeapall€os. 


Average 

W»gM. 

#4  80 

380 

480 

400 

400 

400 

400 

400 

280 

480 

500 

480 

480 

360 

400 

320 

600 

360 

400 

480 

440 

4  00 

480 

600 

Occopatlona. 


Average 
wages. 


■CILDIMO  TBADBB. 

IrtekUjwre 

ImUaRlen 

Xime 

TeadM* 

?SMtan» 

Teodon. 

^ten 

AiBben 

4trifft>Iltrll 

Cvpanten 

OTHBR  TRADU. 

Baken. 

fiKkanfths' atrawn 

Bikkmaken 
BtovRV  ..... 
Bctehfra 

Caipen.. 
IXttlDtTS 


OTHEU  TBADXB^-Continaed. 

Driven: 

Draymen  and  teamstera 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways 

Conduotors 

Dyera 

Engraven 

Forrion 

Gardenen 

Batten 

Horseahoera 

Laborers,  porten,  Sto 

Lithograpnen 

MiUwrigbU , 

Printen 

Teachera,  pablic  scbools 

Ballmaken 

Shoemaken 

Tannen 

Tailon 

Telegraph  operaton 

Tinsmitns , 

Weaven  (oatelde  of  mills) 

Workman.  Ist  class 

Workman,  2d  class ,. 

Finmen  attending  to  boUen , 

Engine  men 


14  40 
250 
440 
860 
800 
400 
360 
400 
440 
820 
480 
480 
6  00 
6  40 
460 
400 
400 
600 
560 
400 

3  60 

4  20 

3  20 
440 

4  40 


worUng  boon  per  week  (60)  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  this  schedule  apply  to  most  of 

thitBid«s«»doeeiip«aoii8  therein  mentioned,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  more,  say  72  in  the  case  of 
Wkfln,  aiBiiHw.  Jbe.,  and  66  boon  in  the  case  of  employ ds  in  sugar  rcflnorius.  Conanctors  and  driven 
«•  rtnet  rattwftys  an  employed  72  to  84  boon  weekly.  The  low  wages  of  cabmen  ara  augmented  by 
the** fees'*  tbey  generBUy  receive,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  the  wages  they  get. 
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II.— Faotobies,  mills,  BTO. 

Wages  paid  in  cotton  and  woolen  milla  in  Holland, 


Deacriptioii  of  •mployment. 


COTTON  MILLB  AT  BNBHEDL. 

(Per  week  of  68  hours.) 

Stokers 

Bugineers 

Scatobing-room  hands 

Card-grinders  and  strippers 

Foremen-carders 

Frame-tenders,  women 

Half-timers,  assistants  to  tenders. 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers,  men 

Throstle  spinners,  girls 

Winders,  women  and  girls , 

Warpers 

Sisers 

Makers-np  and  packers 

Dyers 


Average 

wages. 

« 

$3  84 

520 

384 

3  84 

10  80 

8  24 

1  62 

6  00 

2  88 

2  40 

2  40 

288 

660 

3  84 

324 

1 

Desoriptlon  of  employment. 


Finishers 

Wearers: 

4-Ioom 

8-loom 

21oom 

Weavers'  assistants,  boys  and  giris 

Overlookers 

Laborers  and  odd  men 

WOOLEN  MILLB,  FILBUBO. 

(Per  week  of  70  to  76  honn.) 

Weavers 

Spinners 

Suearors  and  workmen 

Girls 

Boys 


Arence 


IS  M 

3  90 
3  24 
2  52 
1  50 
6  10 
S  00 


4  00 
4  00 
9  26 
2  00 

1  eo 


III.— FOIJNDEIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON-WOBSB. 

Wages  paid  in  Amsterdam  per  tceek  of  66  hours. 


Description  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

wagea. 

Foundry , 

$4  68 

T^lfliCksmiths'  shon     .     ....     ...     ... 

$6  50 
5  45 

Turners'  shop 

4  80 
4  02 
4  56 

Boilermakers'  shop 

Pattoni  or  modd-makers'  shop .......  -r , 

Laborers  in  yard 

3  GO 

Finishing  shon  .....r 

IV. — Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  ahout  st^itions,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  ^-c.)  in  the  Netherlands, 


Description  of  employment. 

^agS*             DcscripUon  ot  employment 

Average 
wagea. 

Station-masters,  large  stetions.  .i>er  year 
Station-masters,  oonntry  stetions. do  .. 

Inspectors'  platform  clerks do — 

Booking  clerks do — 

Bngine-drivers perday. 

Firemen do.... 

Guards do  ... 

Signslmen do.... 

Switehmen do 

Plate-layers do 

$960  00 

360  00 

280  00 

280  00 

124 

76 

64 

60 

72 

43 

Booking  clerk  (ohief  of  invoicing  of- 
fice)  per  year. 

1  Clerks  io  .. 

1  Assistant  clerks do  ... 

Drivers    perday. 

Goods  deliverers do . .  - 

Foremen  of  laborers do 

Laborers do.... 

Assistant  laborers do — 

$920  00 
300  OO 
120  00 
52 
54 
64 
52 
96 

v.— Shipyards  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards— distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-bnUding-^n  Am^ 

slerdam. 


Deacription  of  employment. 


IRON  SHIPS. 

(Per  week  of  66  hoars.) 

Carpenters 

Iron  workers 

Joiners 

Laborers  


Description  of  employment 


I  COMrOSITB  8HIF8. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours;  fixed  wages.) 

I  Foremen $0  00 

'  Ciirpenters 5  23 

Joiners 6  38 

Most  nud  block  rookei'H 5  2B 

BbckBrniths |  5  00 

;  Laborers 4  08 


Average 
wages. 
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VI — Seamen'8  WAOES. 
Wsgetpaidper  month  to  ieamen  in  steamBhips  in  ocean  navigation  in  the  Netherlands, 


Dtaeiiptioii  of  employmMit. 


Ayenge 
wages. 


$50  00 
81  00 

22  00 
17  00 
17  00 

17  00 
15  20 

18  00 
800 

12  00 
14  00 
800 
42  00 

23  00 
17  00 
14  00 
12  00 
10  00 


32  00  to  40  00 
2800      82  00  i 
18  00      24  00 


Beecription  of  employment. 


Ocean  ybsbkla,  etc.— Contlnned. 


Third  officers 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Cooks  and  stewards  . 

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  ( 
Boys.. 


BALTIC  TRADE. 


Average 
wages. 


$12  00  to  $16  00 
16  00        18  00 


20  00 
18  00 
10  80 
6  40 
8  70 


Captains 16  C 

Firstofficers 2000 

Second  officers 16  20 

Catpenters '  18  00 

Cooks  and  stewards i  16  00 

Able  seamen ,  12  80 

Ordinary  seamen 640 

Boys  3  70 

RIVEB  KAYIOATION. 


Shippers 1600        2000 

Men I    640         800 


26  00 
20  00 
12  80 
960 
480 


20  00 
24  00 
18  00 
20  00 
18  00 
15  20 
960 
480 


Xons.— Captains  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freights. 
Chief  offleers  get,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $8  for  every  Mediterra- 
D  ToyagO;  $4  for  every  Baltic  voyage ;  $1.60  for  every  Hamburg  voyage. 
^i^.  -         ^  ^1.40foreve] 


officers  get,  in  addition,  $8.60  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $6.4 


r  every  Mediterranean  voyage ; 


B  20  for  every  Bidtic  vovage;  $1.20  for  every  Hambnrg  voyage. 
""  *    '    '  in  aadition,  $7.20  for  every  Levant  vojage;  $4.80  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage; 


Ikird  offioers  get 
IMO  fur  every  Kilti< 


tic  voyage. 

.     loean  trade „    .     ,      

per  ecnt  of  the  gross  freights,  and  in  the  Baltic  trade  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  fkieights. 


Ctptains  in  the  ocean  trade  receive,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  5  ner  cent,  of  the  net  fk«ights,  or  1) 


Vn.— Shop  waobs. 

Wages  paid  in  ehopt,  wkoleeale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Amsterdam, 


Desoipilon  of  employment. 


WBOLSaALB. 

Pncorator par  year. 

Bookkeepers do... 

Beokkeepers*  assistnnta do. . . 

Cwmpoodenta do... 

Sktppiag-elerlu do... 

SilttDcn do... 

CWki do  .. 

Porters do... 

RETAIL. 
Clerks: 

Oroeery  storea* peryear. 

Groeeiy  siorest per  week. 

Drapers'  stores* per  year. 

Brspers*  storest per  week. 


Average 
wagea. 


$1.000  00 
1.000  00 
400  00 
600  00 
480  00 
600  00 
400  00 
200  00 


160  00 

820 

120  00 

4  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Retail— Continued. 

Clerlu— Continued : 

Clothing  stores* per  year. 

Clotbing  storesf do. . . 

Millinery  stores* do. . . 

Millinery  storest per  week . 

Sewing-machines do . . . 

Stationery  stores do  .. 

Teastores  do... 

Chemists' stores do  .. 

Drag  stores do... 

Fanov  goods  stores do... 

Jewelry  stores do... 

Toy  stores do... 

Glass  and  earthenware do  .. 


Average 
wages. 


$200  00 
300  00 
120  00 
4  80 
7  20 
480 
3  60 
600 

3  30 

4  00 
600 
4  00 
400 


*  With  board. 


f  Without  board. 
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YIII.— Household  waobs  in  towns  and  oitiss. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  houeehold  eervante  {toume  and  dtiee)  in  ike  Neiherlamde. 


DMCriptioii  of  employmeiit. 

Average! 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

wages. 

HonsAlcAADArs        ....................... 

1 
$100  00  i 
75  00  1 
35  00 
45  00 

65  00 

Nurses 

$40  00 

Cooks  

Coachmen 

350  00 

SerraDts' Bcollenr  work 

Servants*  general  housework 

Servants*  care  of  white  and  linen  goods, 
ita 

200  00 

FootRM^n 

105  00 

IX.— AOBICULTUBAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  HoUamd, 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


NOBTH  HOLLAND.  I 

Laborers  general  farm  work:  i 

With  board  and  lodging,  .per  year. .  180  00 

Without  bed  and  board. do.  ..  187  00 

Boys,  without  bed  and  board do 40  00 

Laborers  In  harvest  time  able  to  handle 

machines  perday..  100 

Laborers  in  harvest  time do 90 

Boyhelp do 40 

When  mowing  grass  per  hectare,  »iual 

to  about  ^  acres per  day. .  3  20 

Laborers,  grain-fiirming,  Sec,  without 

bed  or  board per  day..  |  60 

Dairymaids perweek..  120 

Female  servants,  household  work,  per 

year 56  00 

SOUTH  HOLLAND. 

Laborers:  i 

Plowing  and    oare   of  cattle,  per 
week j        3  24 


Description  of  employment. 


South  Holland— Continued. 

Laborers— Continued : 

Doing  all  hard  work,  loading  ma- 
I  nure,  digging  ditches . . .  per  day . . 

1<         In  harvesttiine do 

;|         Straw  thrashing do 

Mowing  grass  and  cutting  grain, 

N  per  hectare.. perday.. 

!■  Men  for  hoeing do 

I  Women do 

Boys do 

I  Laborers: 

I I  For  ordinary  work  in  winter  .do 

For  spring  and  fall do 

Malo  servants  living  in  the  fiumer's 
household peryear.. 

Dairy  maids  milking  cattle*  making 
oheese,and  doing  household  work,  per 
year 


Aversgs 
I   wagea 


$0  00 
70 


205 
40 
32 

28 

40 
48 

85  00 


70  00 


X.— Printers  and  printing  offioes. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (composU&rs,pressmei^y 
proof-readerSf  <f'o.)  in  Amsterdatn. 


Description  of  employment. 


Printers,  first  class  illustrated  and  Job  work 
Printers,  second  class  plain  and  book  work . 

Assistants 

Compositors,  1  ob  work 

Compositors,  book  work 

Proof-readers 


Avecags 


18  00 
480 
240 
480 
380 
700 


Betail  prices  per  pound  of  the  necessaries  of  Itfe  in  Holland  on  August  1,  ItJSi. 


Articles. 


I 


Value. 


I' 


Artidea. 


Yalae. 


Bread ;  $0  Sj  to$0  5* 

Fkrar 4  6 

Roastbeef 24  29 

Sonpbeef. !      16  22 


I 


Fre»hpork    '  80  14  to  |0  22 

Bacou 18           W 

Ham ,  16           2« 

Horseflesh 9           » 
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SWITZERIiAlVD. 

TheiDteresting  reports  upon  Switzerlaaid,from  the  consalar  districts  of 
Berne,  Basle,  St.  Gall  and  Zurich,  together  with  the  general  averages 
prepared  therefirom,  in  aooordance  with  the  Department  circnlar,  render 
the  review  of  the  trade  conditions  of  this  country  a  matter  of  simple  ab- 
stractive arrangement. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  districts,  and  for  all  Switzerland, 
will  be  given  at  the  close  of  this  review,  as  compiled  by  the  consul-gen- 
eral, from  the  several  reports  above  mentioned,  while  a  brief  summary  of 
the  conditions  which  prevail  in  each  district  is  herewith  given  in  order. 


BBBNB. 

The  consul-general  reports  the  rates  of  wages  as  almost  unchanged 
fflnoe  1878,  some  industries  showing  slight  increase  and  others  slight 
decrease ;  bat  the  average  now  is  about  the  same  as  in  that  year,  when 
the  last  labor  reports  of  the  Department  of  State  were  compiled. 

The  workingmen  of  Berne  are  reported  as  generally  steady  and 
trofltworthy,  many  of  them  saving  where  it  is  possible. 

13ie  factory  law  of  Switzerland  makes  the  hours  of  labor  eleven  per 
day,  and  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years' of 
age. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  those  permanently  employed 
is  pleasant^,  and  the  effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community  is  good. 

The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency, and  workmen  are  usually  engaged  by  the  year.  This  per- 
maneocy  makes  the  employes  satisfied  even  with  very  small  wages,  and 
^bles  the  manufiEbcturers  to  calculate  with  safety  on  ^^  futures." 
Strikes  aie  unknown  in  the  district. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  described  by  the  consul-gen- 
eni  as  ^<  a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately  comfortable." 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
general  condition  of  representative  workmen  in  the  district  of  Berne : 

A  shoemaker;  37  years  old;  has  a  wife  and  two  children;  by 
working  long  hours  can  earn  78  cents  per  day ;  usual  hours,  10  to 
12;  earns  58  cents  per  day ;  his  wife  works  at  washing  and  sewing, 
and  earns  29  cents  per  day  when  she  can  get  work ;  could  not  sup- 
port his  family  otherwise;  total  annual  income,  from  $193  to  $242. 

'* Expenses:  Bent  of  one  room  in  second  stoiy,  $34.74;  clothing, 
128.95 ;  food  and  fuel  (35  cents  per  day),  $123.28 ;  income  and  resi- 
dence tax,  $1.16;  dues  to  aid  societies,  $2.32;  school  books,  doctor 
biUs,  and  incidentals,  $9.65 ;  total  expenses,  $200.10.  Breakfast — 
coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes;  dinner — soup,  sometimes  meat,  but 
mostly  food  prepared  of  flour;  afternoon — ^bread  and  beer;  supper — 
bread,  potatoes,  and  coffee.    Can  save  nothing. 

Swiss  working  people  ei\joy  full  political  rights  and  share  political 
responsibilities  with  all  other  citizens.  They  are  taxed,  like  others, 
according  to  income. 

In  regard  to  female  labor  in  the  district  of  Berne,  the  consul-general 
estimates  the  number  engaged  in  all  employments,  outside  of  household 
duties  and  domestic  service,  as  ranging  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
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whole  namber  of  employes.  In  factories,  meroantil^  hooflea^  dreesmak- 
ing  shops,  government  offices,  &c.,  the  hours  of  kbbor  are  tne  same  for 
females  and  males,  but  the  wages  of  the  former  are  from  10  to  33  per 
cent,  less  than  the  wages  of  the  latter.  Tne  efiClBCt  of  the  employment 
of  women  has  been  to  reduce  the  wages  of  men,  as  well  as  to  cause  a 
scarcity  of  labor  for  the  latter,  resulting  in  greater  emigration  of  able- 
bodied,  educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  This  emigration  is  princi- 
pally to  the  United  States. 

The  admirably  organized  public-school  system  of  Switsserland  dis- 
seminates education  among  workwomen  and  their  children. 


BASLE. 


The  consul  at  this  industrial  center  notes  a  singular  change  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisan  class  in  his  district,  viz : 
While  the  Swiss  citizens  are  largely  emigrating,  their  places  are  bdng 
filled  by  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrauts,  who  are  able  to  live 
upon  lower  wages  than  the  native  artisans. 

The  working  people  of  Basle  are  characterized  by  the  consul  as  trust- 
worthy and  saving.  • 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  district. 

Go-operative  societies  do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Switzerland  as  a  rule, 
but  the  consul  at  Basle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  successful 
working  of  the  Allgemein  Consumverein. of  that  place,  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  supply  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

As  the  silk-ribbon  industry  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Basle, 
and  as  a  very  large  portion  of  this  product  finds  a  market  in  the  United 
States,  the  following  testimony  of  a  silk-ribbon  weaver  will  be  both 
instructive  and  interesting : 

Is  sixty  years  old ;  is  married,  and,  for  which  he  thanks  heaven, 
has  only  one  child,  who  is  a  milliner,  and  lives  at  home;  their  united 
earnings  go  to  the  support  of  the  family  of  three  persons ;  earns 
48  cents  per  day,  and  the  silk  weaver  who  can  do  that  the  year 
round  is  fortunate ;  his  daughter  earns  58  cents  at  her  trade,  mak- 
ing a  total  income  of  $1.06  per  day,  or  $328  per  year;  upon  this 
they  live  comfortably,  and  can  afford  some  luxuries  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  general  run  of  laborers ;  if  the  daughter  ceases  to  con- 
tribute, living  then  becomes  an  enigma. 

A  silk  dyer  responded  to  the  consul's  inquiries  as  follows: 

Is  forty  years  old ;  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  one,  two, 
four,  seven,  and  ten  years,  respectively :  his  wife  does  all  she  can  at 
her  sewing-machine,  and  earns  about  96  cents  a  week;  he  himself 
earns  77  cents  per  day  when  he  has  work,  which  sometimes  fails  him^ 
pays  $48  per  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  was  unwilling 
to  give  the  manner  of  spending  his  wages;  impossible  to  save  any- 
thing. 

Another  weaver  hesitated  about  giving  the  consul  a  statement  of  how 
his  family  lived,  but  at  length  stated  that  ooSee  and  bread  three  times 
a  day  constituted  their  fare ;  on  occasions  when  money  was  plenty  a  little 
meat  was  indulged  in. 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
consular  district  of  Basle— viz,  Basle,  Soleur,  Neuchatel,  and  Argovia — 
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is  estfoiAted  at  IS^TSO,  and  of  girls  at  2^036.  The  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  fiumen  work  at  field  labor  with  the  men. 

Females  oooapy  a  prominent  position  among  the  workers  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  flelds,  the  fiactories,  the  mills,  the  connting-honse,  the  school- 
hoose,  &c 

The  following  rates  of  female  wages  as  reported  by  Gonsnl  Gifford 
may  prove  interesting  here: 

Average  ymgee  per  week  of  65  lwwr9  paid  to  female  Idborera  in  Baale, 


CoTTOK-BFiMiiXRXBA— Continned. 
DrftwiDg,  slabbing,  roving  hands 

WATCH-MAKOIO. 

Hands  on  rongh  work 

Hands  on  leweis 

Hands  on  luuids 

Hands  on  diala,  decoration 

Hands  on  finishing,  gilding 

Hands  on  springs 


$2  00 


258 
499 
348 
606 
258 
463 


SAINT  GALL. 

Owing  to  emigration  to  the  United  States,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
able-bodied  of  both  sexes  to  seek  employment  in  cities,  the  farmers  of 
the  district  of  Saint  Gkkll,  which  embraces  the  cantons  of  Saint  Gall,  Ap- 
penzell,  and  Thnrgan,  are  often  inconvenienced  for  lack  of  agricultural 
laborers. 

In  this  district  the  farmers  pay  male  laborers  at  the  rate  of  $1.74 
per  week,  and  female  laborers  96  cents  per  week,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing, which  are  considered  highly  advantageons  terms.  For  these  rates 
tannlaborers  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
and  daring  certain  honrs  of  Sandays  and  holidays.  The  work,  says 
Consul  Beanchamp,  in  the  cantons  of  Appenzell  and  Saint  Gall,  where 
the  meadows  are  on  the  steep  hillsides,  whence  the  hay  mast  be  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  bams,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing. 
The  men  must  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  be  given  plenty  of 
wine  to  sustain  nature.  Here  the  work-begins  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  continues  until  9  at  night — ^18  hours  per  diem.  This  mountain 
hay  sells  for  from  10  to  20  pjer  cent.  iQore  than  valley  and  lowland  hay. 

Those  employed  in  the  building  trades  are  principally  foreigners,  the 
bricklayers  and  plasterers  being  Italians  and  Austrians,  and  the  car- 
penters, plumbers  and  ceiling  decorators  Germans.  These  migratory 
artisans  only  remain  during  the  building  season,  returning  to  their 
hemes  in  the  winter.  Building  in  this  consular  district  is  largely 
earned  on  at  present,  and  wages  are  consequently  high,  running  from 
$iJ50  to  t5  per  week.  Working  hours  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with 
an  hour  for  dinner,  which  makes  12  working  hours. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  of  the  district  of  Saint  OtM  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  G^erman  working  classes.  Each  able-bodied  man  must 
devote  certain  days  in  the  year  to  perfecting  himself  in  military  disci- 
pline. 

The  feeling  between  capital  and  labor  is  worthy  of  commendation, 
tk#  tfnptoyers  oon^bQting  in  many  ways  t«  the  pkysieal  and  moral 
wiQ-bemt  of  thetr  irork-people. 
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The  district  of  Saint  Gall  possesses  a  number  of  trades-unions  and 
cooperative  societies,  of  which  Consul  Beauchamp  gives  inteiesting 
statistics.    Strikes  are  unknown  there. 

The  consul  gives  the  result  of  several  interviews  with  representative 
workingmen,  showing  their  home-life,  wages,  food  and  food*price8y  &a, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  example: 

A  carpenter,  42  years  old,  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  the  eldest 
11  years  and  the  youngest  0  months  old;  eanis^.63  per  week  of  72 
hours,  although  the  average  wages  paid  to  oirpenters  do  not  ex- 
ceed $4.08  per  week;  is  compelled  to  support  bis  fiEunily  on  his  own 
earnings,  his  family  not  being  able  to  earn  anything;  works  at 
home  nights,  after  his  day's  work,  at  odd  jobs,  say  until  midnight; 
estimates  his  total  earning  at  $256.69  per  year.  Expenses  jier  year: 
Eent,  two  rooms,  third  floor,  partly  occupied  by  another  family, 
$33.60;  clothing  for  family,  $23.16;  food,  fuel,  &c.,  $185.28;  poor 
tax,  38  cents;  school  tax,  38  cents;  personal  tax,  34  cents;  doctor's 
bill  and  medicine,  $13.55.  Food:  Breakfast — coffee  and  bread: 
dinner — soup  and  potatoes,  meat  very  seldom;  supper — coffee  and 
potatoes,  or  oatmeal j  saving,  an  utter  impossibility;  satisfied  and 
almost  happy  in  being  able  to  make  ends  meet:  turns  from  the 
thought  of  sickness  or  old  age  as  something  terrible;  would  like  to 
emigrate  to  the  United  States,  but  could  not  save  enough  to  make 
the  journey ;  so  must  work  on  here  until  death. 

As  to  female  labor  and  the  distribution  of  employment  Saint  Gkdl  ranks 
about  on  an  equality  with  Berne  and  Basle. 


ZUBIOH. 

The  working  people  of  Zurich  are  described  by  Oonsul  Byers  as  bein^ 
generaUy  orderly,  steady,  persevering,  attentive  and  Uir&y;  the  best 
order  is  maintained  in  the  factories,  and  strikes  very  rarely  oocor. 

The  iron  and  silk  trades  being  the  principal  industries  of  Zurich,  the 
consul  deals  at  length  and  in  an  interesting  manner  therewith.  The 
industries  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  the  number  of  employes  engaged 
in  each,  are  given  as  follows: 


IndoBtries. 


TdteL 


Snicindiutry 

Cotton  Indnatry 

Machine  factories 

Other  meohanioal  industries 

Total : 

Trade  and  oommeroe 

Agricnltore 

S<uenoe,  art,  schools,  &o 

Grand  total 


8.0VO 

4,448 

5^768 

tt,M6 


»,«86 

^S48 

49 


a,  Me 

7. 798 
S8;406 


'44,144 

14,990 

98,664 

8,609 


41,967 

6.887 

U^919 


8S.289 
81.S07 
61,977 
4,616 


101, 249 


61, 68* 


10,069 


13ie  predominance  of  female  labor  in  the  silk  industry  of  Zoriohy  as 
above  noted,  is  remarkable,  and  as  a  large  part  of  the  prodnots  of  the 
Zurich  silk-looms  finds  a  market  in  the  United  Stetos^  and  thus  oomea 
in  direct  competition  with  our  growing  silk  Isdnttiyy  a  ahoit  ravi^w  of 
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the  oonditknis  ttfieoting  the  Swiss  manufacture  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
instractive. 

The  silk  manufacture  of  Zurich,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Switzerland,  is 
especially  a  '<  house  industry.''  There  are  villages  and  farm  districts, 
writes  Consul  Byers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  a  house  without  a  silk 
loom — ^this  applies  also  to  the  mountain  houses,  even  up  to  the  region 
of  alpine  snow,  where  all  commnnication  with  the  weavers  may  be  cut 
off  during  the  winter.  The  peasant  weavers  are  also,  generally  speak- 
ing, small  farmers  j;  hence  their  ability  to  work  for  such  very  low  wages 
as  wey  earn  at  their  looms. 

Silk  winders,  principally  women,  earn  at  their  homes  from  10  cents 
to  48  cents  per  day.  Warpers,  working  at  the  factory,  earn  from  29 
cents  to  97  cents  per  day.  Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish 
their  own  reels,  which  cost  from  $20  to  $22.  The  weavers  must  own 
their  looms,  which  cost  from  $15  to  $18.  These  weavers — ^loom-owners — 
earn  from  15  cents  to  48  cents  per  day.  The  greater  percentage  of 
silk  weaving  is  done  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  fiarmers,  the 
latter  tending  to  their  farms,  &c. 

Here  is  a  system  of  labor,  a  combination  of  power  and  hand  looms* 
Bays  Consul  Byers,  which,  with  the  great  diversity  in  qualities  ana 
styles,  makes  it  possible  for  Switzerland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's 
competition  in  silk  manufacture. 

Swiss  machinery  is  another  industry  which  enters  into  competition 
with  American  products  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  The 
following  are  the  wages  paid  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  machine 
shops  of  Zurich,  whose  machines,  according  to  Mr.  Byers,  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  the  world: 

Average  wages  p<nd  per  week  of  63  houre  in  a  leading  Zurich  machine  factory. 


Deieriplloii  of  emplDymeiit. 


Apprentiees — 

CMt-iroe  cjeMiera 

CofBHttkon 

Saalpaintora 

tnder  workmen 

Metal  founders 

Leeknoiths 

Apprentices 

Tnnien 

Appientieee 

nmerik  moMers,  Btompers 


Wages. 


$5  82 

1  74 
3  48 
3  48 

2  76 

3  24 
402 
5  82 
2  10 
582 
228 
402 


Description  of  employment. 


Catlers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Boilermakers  .. 

Assistants . . 
Coppersmiths... 

Apprentices 

Joiners 

Carpenters 

^fasons 

Tinners 


Wages. 


#4  08 
583 
408 
522 
468 
582 
284 
522 
482 
522 
482 


The  following  extract  from  the  consul's  reports  shows  how  a  Zurich 
workman  Uvea: 

A  carpenter  has  a  wife  and  5  children,  earns  $5.34  per  week, 
although  the  average  trade  wages  do  not  exceed  $4.50  per  week : 
works  from  6  to  7;  earns  about  $347  per  year.  Breakfast — ^breaa 
and  coffee;  at  9,  cider  and  bread;  dinner — soup,  meat,  and  vege- 
tables; 4  (Pclock,  cider  and  bread;  supper — coffee,  soup,  and  pota- 
toes. Can  save  nothing  from  his  own  earnings;  his  wife  goes  out 
scrubbing  and  earns  something,  which  they  save.  The  fuel  and 
food  for  this  family  are  estimated  at  $167.02,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
46  cents  per  day  for  7  persons. 
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STATEMENT  PBEFABED  BY  M.  J.  CSAMSR.  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL- 
GENERAL  AT  BERNE,  SHOWING  THE  AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  IN  THE 
CONSULAR  DISTRICTS  IN  SWITZERLAND  AND  FOR  ALL  SWITZERLAND 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1884. 

L— GElOBRAIi   TRADES. 
[P«r  week.] 


ConnilardistriotB. 

AH 

SwitMr. 

land. 

Bwde. 

Berne. 

8t.Qfl]L 

Zilzi4dL 

BUILDnrO  TRADBB. 

Brioklajen 

#4  60 
290 
450 
200 
400 
2  70 

17  50 
222 
606 
800 
686 
800 
878 
8  78 
8  18 
402 
886 
522 
878 

482 

540 
462 
480 
402 

8  78 
482 
492 

462 
686 
880 
8  78 
482 
402 

806 
462 
5  76 
522 
866 
462 
860 
5  76 
8  78 
8  78 
680 
264 
8  78 
606 

IS 

600 
872 
540 

94  06 
824 

450 

12 

Hoa-omien 

MMonfi    ..-..-.--. 

6  27 

Tenders  .•*••.•>.•.•.•••.•••••••.••..•.«••••• 

8  SO 

Plant^rera rr.- -^.,^,r---,r,^.,T..r-, 

8  47 

800 
492 
468 

6  02 

TendezB............. 

8  90 

gluten     • 

4  Off 

Soofen 

848 

Tenden. - 

8  18 

Plumbers  ....................................... 

640 

622 

6  18 

Asftlfltanto T , 

Csrpenters 

SOS 
540 

845 
540 

408 
5  16 

4tt 
682 

4  74 

GM-fltters 

6  04 

OTHSB  TRADSS. 

Bakers 

8  88 

Blacksmittis 

480 
425 
468 

400 

5  90 

Strikers  ..                         .      .....      .... 

4  48 

fiookbinders  .................................... 

468 

4  68 

Biiok-mskera ,,^,^,,,..,^ -r..... 

4  48 

Brewers 

8  78 

Batohers 

582 

488 

4  08 

BrsMi-foiiiiders ...  ..        ..              .  ............. 

4  98 

Cabinet-makers    ....... 

520 
5  82 

606 

6  60 

CoDfectioners 

6  84 

Olfrar.mAlcAni  _.                                  _. 

8  80 

Coopers  ••...■•.■    ..    ......................... 

679 
579 

4  78 

468 

4  98 

Distillers                                                  

4  OS 

DriTers,  draymen,  and  teamsters ;  cab,  caniage, 
and  street railwaTS. .............  .....^r.r^^ 

468 

8  84 

Dyers 

521 

4  91 

£nin*aTers        .  ..                  ....     ................ 

696 
405 

6  35 

furriers    ..........  ............................ 

4  «S 

400 

3  83 

Hatters                                          

806 
5  70 
696 
406 
579 

8  84 

Borspfihoers      .            .     ........................ 

4  65 

6  35 

T  JilinrAra    nAHMra    MriK                                 .    

800 
606 

3  61 

Lithoerapbers -. 

... 

5  61 

Millwrlgbts 

6  30 

NaUmakera  Htand)                               

2  64 

Potters 

466 



4  17 

Printers 

580 

:..: 

6  98 

Teachers  nnbllo  soboola                         ........ 

Rftddle and  tiArnAiM m&lrers    ...        ............. 

482 



608 

6  20 

Sail*makerB 

Stevedores .....                       .                ..-.. 

TannersTT--r'r--T. ..r    ..  ...  ..    ..  ■,.  ,.»-- 

492 

686 

4  92 

Tailors 

6  36 

Teleffranh  operators  ... 

tSsSiSs.!^.!?:.?....  .. ..  ,..::^^ 

866 
264 

6  16 

4  41 

Woftvers  (outside  of  mills) r..^.- 

8  47 

8  06 
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U.— Factories,  Mnxs,  etc. 

[Per  week.] 
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Deaeriptloa  of  employmeni. 


Hachintets 

toalron 

fitokon 

(Kkia^watfChmea. 


Cti4-«harpeners  . 
€ftrd<clMii«n    . . . 


HeipeTs 
TMtkere. 


Zb  MiMtter  fkotoiies : 

Pint elonof  operstiTes 

Sreoid  cbaHof  operutiTM  (men  and  women) 
IhinlclaM  of  operatives;  roving  bend* 


Conenlar  dietrioto. 


BMle.    ,  Benie.       8t.OalL      Zniioh. 


$5  00 


800 


$0  00 


805 
8  18 


406 
2  10 
818 


$2  81 


04  82 
5  0^ 
8  80 
880 

0  75 
8  47 

1  03 
403 
1  03 
425 


AU 
Switaer- 


$4  88 
5  02 
880 
880 

0  11 
8  47 

1  08 
8  06 

2  56 
4  2ft 

488 
2  19 
218 


IIL— Foundries,  machine-shops  and  iron*works. 

[Per  week.] 


Beeorlptkm  of  employment 

Conanlar  diatriots. 

An 

Switaer. 
land. 

Baale. 

Berne. 

StOalL 

Zarioh. 

lUCHinMHOFB  AMD  IBOK-WOBU. 

fiaritht                               

$8  00 

$0  27 
425 
500 
600 
600 
454 
650 
406 
0  27 
060 
425 

$5  12 

tnlkna                            

4  25 

TuMtB                

402 
402 

6  15 

Iflrkniltha 

5  15 

itotS           ....::.::..::.    :i...... 

6  00 

^<rt>4n.  planeTS  atampera,  borera 

402 

4  58 

BBfldr-tmitfaa 

$5  00 

6  26 

Afaittaatt                  - 

808 

8  84 

^^Wirtrwnitha        

0  27 

jaSfT^:':::::::: :::::::::::::::::...::::: 

808 
628 
528 

5  09 

OffMatera 

4  70 

iVnSn?^ 

580 
600 

$8  60 
641 

7  20 

VOUKDRT. 

liaa  fonadera 

627 
060 
8  70 
8  70 
3  47 

550 

1*^1  n  fbandeta     ••»  r,--  ........--....._. 

0  60 

C^rv^fnaken 

500 

402 
803 

440 

Taodera 

800 

^Siat  imn  rlAaimrB        .    ...•.••••••••■■■•••«■••••• 

8  47 

680 

680 

MmfSmtmr 

02  A— I 
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VII.— Railway  emploti&s. 

[Per  month.] 


Consular  districts. 


Description  of  employment. 


Biiilroad-master I 

Sailway  gnsrds  and  pointsmen ...I     $20  00 

Laborers 

Station-masters  I 

Collectoi^  lugsage  forwarder 22  00 

Station-masters  assistants . 


Carriage  controller  and  telegraph  oierks  . . . 

Porters,  night  watchmen 

Freight  receiver 

Wagon-shifters,  station  overseers 

Wagon-masters,  wctfon  inspectors,  greaser  . 

Day  laborer,  goods  loader 

Locomotive  and  oar  cleaners 

Chief  condnctor 

Biakemen 

Locomotive  engineers 

Stoker 


WOBK-BHOP. 


Foremen  .. 
Workmen . 


38  00 
18  50 
29  00 
28  40 


80  00 
18  00 


Berne. 


$23  74 


10  40 


21  23 
10  40 
81  05 

22  10 


St.  Oall. 


$44  16 
12  83 


36  62 
16  83 


10  50  ' 


10  25 
10  25 
56  80 
35  83 


Znrich. 


A.U 

Swi«x€ 
lana. 


I 


$35  12 
20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  88 
18  08 
38  70 
30  60 
50  90 
85  35 


16  00 
16  9J 


I 


$39  6a 

17  63 
19  41 

25  lO 
42  63 

26  64 

26  64 
19  TO 
22  S» 
22  OO 

27  49 

18  42 
18  98 

28  82 
21  21 
44  21 

29  17 


23  4» 
17  4S 


YIII.— Seamen's  waoes. 

[Per  year.] 


Description  of  employment. 


AU 
Switser- 

St  Oall.    I  **^- 

I 

$43900  {  $548  59 

842  00  I  817  00 

429  00  ,  509  75 

I  292  00 

848  00  295  75 

294  00  I  268  75 

35400  884  59 

i  219  00 

,  219  09 


Captain  of  lake  steamers 

Pilot 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker 

Sailors 

Clerk 

Ship'Carpenter 

Ship  smith 


$608  00 
298  00 
770  50 
292  00 
248  60 
243  60 
415  00 
219  00 
210  00 


VIL— Shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  week.] 


Description  of  employment. 


IN  DBT  GOODS  BT0RS8. 

Males: 

Commercial  travelers 

Ordinary  clerk,  salesman,  book*keeper . 
Females : 

First-class  cntters  and  dressmakers  . . . 

Ordinary  saleswoman  and  seamstress. . 

IN  OROCEBT  8T0RB8. 

BetaU: 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 

Package  carrier 

Wholesale: 

Commercial  traveler 

Book-keeper  and  salesman 


Consular  districts. 


Berne. 


$9  86 
6  75 

772 
3  86 


409 
289 


8C8 
666 


St.  Oall. 


Zurich. 


All 

Switcer. 

land. 


$7  42 
7  42 


5  57 


$7  24 


7  24 

8  62 


965  < 


$9  30 

7  18 

745 
3  74 


483 


868 
8  15 
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X.— HOUSBHOIO)  WAOBS   IN    TOWNS    AND    CITIES  IN    SWITZERLAND. 
[Per  month,  indndlng  board  and  lodging.] 


Deaeiiption  of  employment. 


Chatf  male  aerraot  (or  hotiBe-maater) . 

Ordinary  male  aervant 

chamber-maid 

Cook: 


Svraej-maid 

Lady'a  il  ileal  in  mild  . 


Conanlar  dintiictB. 


B«me.      St  GalL     Zurich. 


$20  26 

11  &8 

482 

9  17 
6  81 
2  41 
482 


|3  47 


4  09 


$24  16 


8  40 
13  60 


All 
Switzer- 
land. 


$22  18 
11  68 
300 

11  84 

4  98 
2  41 
4  82 


VIIL — Agrigultitral  wages  IN  Switzerland. 

[Per  year,  Including  board  and  lodging.] 


Conanlardlatricta. 

AU 

Swltser- 

land. 

Baale. 

Berne. 

Zurich. 

182  00 

56  26 
20  60 
22  00 
22  60 

I820O 
68  98 

VAMM  HAHM. 

Adatte^  male 

170  64 

80  00 

20  50 

YiM.^^iMi  frnm  If  ton    r 

22  00 

22  60 

IX.— Corporation  employes  in  Switzerland. 

[Per  year.] 


Deecriptlon  of  employment. 


Contolar  dlatricta. 


Berne      St  GaH.       Zarioh. 


AU 

Switaer- 

land. 


Jiayer  of  the  el^. ...-;••.• 
Oily  derk  and  hia  aa^vtanta 
CSly  eerseeat  and  r-*-*— - 
OtT  arcSiieei  and 

CitT  eociaeer  and  ^ 

SeoeSrao^  caahler  in  andiitect'a  oflBoe 

mif>vfc^.iMmr  elerka,  eopyiata,Ac 

^SrjmrSrr^^  atreei-maater  and  other  anbordlnate  em- 
pleytfau 


9198  00 
601  80 
260  66 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 
808  80 
668  18 


9772  00 
679  00 
386  00 
966  00 
679  00 
866  60 
206  00 
482  60 


91,06160 
788  40 
828  20 
1,158  00 
1,168  00 
772  00 
828  00 


9676  60 
604  46 
824  91 
966  00 
836  38 
803  15 
810  60 
880  21 
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X.— OOVEBNMENT  DEPABTMENTB  AND  0FFI0B8« 

[Per  anBam.] 


Detcrlption  of  employment. 


AUSwitMrljmd. 


President  of  tbe  SwIm  Confederation  . 

F«Hleial  conncellor,  each 

FeileiMl  chancellor 

yio«-chiin(M>llor  

PreaUlf  nt  of  the  snpreroe  court 

JaaticeN  of  tbe  snpreme  court,  each... 

Clerks  of  the  supreme  oourt 

Ch  ief  post  director 

Adminiatratiro  inspector  of  railways . 
Teohnio  inspector  of  railways 


Ur  THB  MILITABT  DIPABnCBHT. 


Chief  of  staff  in  bureau    

Chief  uf  artillery 

Chief  of  infantry     

Chiefufbnrfau  of  commerce 

FtMleral  trrasnrer 

Buboidliiate  officials  and  employta  in  the  federal  departmenta,  such  as  chJelii  of 
bureaus,  clerks,  oopyista,  translators,  messengers,  &c.,  range  between 

POSTAL  BEBTId.      . 

Poat-offioe  clerks  finom— 

1  to3.vear8ofserTioe ; 

8  to  6  yeara  of  serrice 

6  to  9  years  of  service... 

Oto  12  years  of  service o 

12  to  15  years  of  service ^ 

orer  ISyearsof  senrice 

Chiefof  post  bureau 

Letter  carriers     

Podtage  carrier 

MoneyH>rder  caniera 

Packer  and  aerrants 

Hallagento 


TBUOHAPH  BBBVICB. 


Telegraphiata  in  cities  from  — 

1  to  8  years  of  service 

8  to  6  years  of  serrice 

C  to  0  yeara  of  service 

0  to  12  \ears  of  service 

12  to  16  yeara  of  service — 
over  15  yeara  of  service  — 


$2.606  60 

2.816  00 
2,123  00 
1.851  00 
2.va  00 
1.8M0O 
II,  168  00  to  1.544  00 
1,544  00 
1.544  00 
1.&44  00 


1.447  80 
1,447  50 
1,447  50 
1,851  00 
1,351  OO 

288  60to  1.861  00 


288  50 

847  40 

416  88 

486  80 

665  84 

6<6  80 

686  90  to  772  00 

213  60  to  306  80 

847  40  to  3f«  00 

847  40  to  386  OO 

213  60  to  847  40 

406  80  to  636  90 


289  60 
835  82 
893  72 
463  20 
682  68 
617  60 


XI.— Cantonal  govebnment  employ. 

[Per  annum.] 


Description  ot  employmsDt. 


Consular  diatriot. 


!    Berne. 


Preaident  of  the  Cantonal  government 

Eight  conncillom,  each 

Smplov^  in  t  he  State  chancery 

Other  cmployfts 

Prefects 

Eniplov6s  in  prefectures 


91, 851  00 

1,254  50 

868  50 

500  60 

965  00 

-.„., r <7«  10 

Officials  in  the  Judiciary 675  75 


POUCI  OPFXCB. 


Chief  of  police 

Clerks 

Commandant  of  police  . 

First  lieutenant 

8oron«l  lieutenant 

8nlM)fflo«'rs 

Polieeaien,  each 


810  60 
630  75 
636  00 
679  00 
540  40 
852  20 
21184 


St.  Gall. 


91.0A3  60 
965  00 
772  00 
453  55 
963  OU 
482  50 
579  00 


All 

Switser- 
Und. 


It  181  36 

1, 108  76 
820  26 
4H1  50 
965  00 
477  80 
627  85 


675  60 


810  69 
5M-6 
656  20 
579  00 
640  40 
8Si20 
2U  86 
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XIL— Pbintino  and  pbintino  offices. 

IPer  wMk.l 
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DaMTlptkm  of  cmplojiBeiit 

Consokr  district 

All 

SwltMf^ 

laud. 

Bade. 

Berne. 

BtOAlL 

Zarioh. 

Prt»nuMt«r , 

16  87 
289 

$7  24 
8H6 
434 
724 

627 
463 

16  85 
3  47 

KM 

8  46 

Prvw-fffder 

If^kifii^t  and  flroBUUB 

|«75 
724 

405 
4  06 

6  54 

Conpositor 

680 
868 

686 

6  78 

BMk  binder: 

Torvttnn ..........^.. 

6  88 

JvnriMyiBm 

4  84 

2  70 

8  70 

ITALY. 

Reports  firom  only  three  oat  of  the  twelve  oonsnlates  in  Italy  were 
leoeived  np  to  the  latest  moment  when  they  could  be  made  available  in 
the  preparation  of  this  letter;  these  are  Catania,  Florence  and  Turin, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  labor  conditions  of  the  pro- 
Tiiiees  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  west  coast  of  Sicily.  This,  how- 
ever, leaves  some  of  the  principal  labor  centers  of  the  country  unrepre- 
seDted. 

The  reports  which  have  been  received  from  Italy  indicate  that  the 
working  classes  are  patient,  economical,  sober,  industrious,  tractable 
aod  trustworthy.  Their  wage-rates  are  the  lowest  in  Europe,  and  that 
they  are  able  to  economize  and  are  happy  and  contented  is  probably 
largely  due  to  a  favoring  climate. 

As  was  remarked  in  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  reports  con- 
ceroiDg  the  state  of  labor  in  Europe  in  1878,  an  idea  seems  to  exist 
in  the  United  States,  and  even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  Euroi)e, 
that  the  Latin  races,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  resort  to  agricultural 
labor  only  when  forced  by  pressing  want.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
the  real  labor  conditions  which  prevail  in  both  Italy  and  Spaip. 

The  waves  of  Italian  emigration  have  largely  flowed  past  our  shores 
toward  Soath  America.  The  Italian  colonies  in  many  of  those  States — 
the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  Brazil  in  particular — have  done  much  and 
are  still  doing  much  for  the  industrial  and  agricultural  development  of 
those  countries.  During  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  emigration  towards  the  United  States,  not  less  than  18,G00 
Italians  having  landed  in  ports  of  North  America  during  the  year  1882, 
principally  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the  same  year, 
however,  over  4I,0(H)  went  to  Central  and  South  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  recent  immigration  from  Italy  has 
been  under  the  contract-labor  system. 

This  subject  is  one  of  growing  importance  and  has  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  Congress,  as  well  as  legislativQ  consideration  in  other 
ooantries  where  it  has  gained  a  foothold. 

Consul  Catliu,  of  Stuttgart,  calls  attention  to  the  workings  of  this  con- 
tract system  in  Southern  Germany,  as  follows : 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Northern  Italy 
into  Germany  and  Austria,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires, 
is  now  a  recognized  phase  of  the  lal)or  question  in  this  section  of 
Bniope.    These  imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher 
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kinds  of  work,  ore  digging  and  blasting,  and  railroad  building;  bot 
for  those  kinds  of  work  none  are  superior  to  them  in  organization 
and  efficiency.  They  do  not  settle  down  when  they  come— they  are 
simply  hiredfor  a  specified  time  todo  certain  work.  Railroad  travel 
is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done  they  return  home  to  their 
families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their  pockets.  The  system  is 
now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Italian  workmen,  trained 
and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  working  point  in  South 
Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and  from  all  accounts  too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  promptitude  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  do  their  work. 

In  his  Marseilles  report.  Consul  Mason  mentions  the  Italian  laborers 
of  that  city  in  the  following  terms: 

The  question  of  labor  and  strikes  is  largely  controlled  by  the  50,000 
Italians  who  live  in  Marseilles.  These  people  work  for  less  wages 
and  live  on  simpler  and  cheaper  food  than  even  the  French  work- 
ing classes,  and  no  strike  can  be  successful  while  these  Italians 
stand  ready  to  accept  work  and  wages  which  the  native  workmen 
may  refuse. 


PIEDMONT. 

Italy  presents  few  extremes  as  to  rates  of  wages  Sicily  in  the  soath 
and  Pi^mont  in  the  north  are  almost  equal  in  this  respect.  The  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  the  weekly  wages  paid  in  Turin,, may  there- 
fore be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  average  wages  prevailing  in 
like  trades  and  callings  throughout  the  principal  cities  of  the  Kingdom : 

I,— General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  GO  hours  in  Turin. 


,  OooapationB. 


BUILDING  TR1.D16. 

Brioklaven 

Hod-cartien 

Ma«onB...: 

Tenders    

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers   

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AsMstants 

Carpenters 

Gas-flttcrs 

OTHER  TBADE8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-biuders 

Brirkmakers 

Brewers 

Brass  founders 

Cabinet-makers  

Confectioners  

Cigar-makers 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$4  20 
1  70 

3  60 
1  70 
6  04 
1  70 

4  20 
4  20 
1  70 

3  60 
1  70 

4  00 
8  40 


4  00 
3  60 
8  40 

3  80 

5  00 
8  00 

4  60 
3  40 
3  75 
8  00 


Occupations. 


;l 


OTHER  TRADRB— Continaed. 

Coopers 

Cutlera 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railway 

Dyers , 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Ilorseshoers 

Jewelers  -   . . 

Laborers,  porters.  &c 

Nailmakers  (band) 

Potters 

Printers , 

Tejichers  (public  schools) 

Sailmakers < ■ 

Stevedores , 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

TtuHmiths 

Weavers  (outaideof  mills) 


Areimge 
waives. 


$2  00 

3  80 

4  20 

1  SO 

2  50 

3  80 

3  00 
6  CO 

4  60 

4  00 

5  20 
5  20 
3  80 
3  60 

3  20 
5  20 

4  60 

5  00 
2  m 
2  00 
2  20 

4  00 

5  20 

6  60 
5  90 
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It  is  hardly  practicable  to  institute  intelligent  comparisons  between 
the  food  prices  of  Italy  and  the  United  States,  as  there  is  little  in  com> 
mon  between  the  working  classes  of  the  two  countries  as  to  their  food. 

The  diet  of  the  laborers  in  Piedmont,  according  to  Vice-Consul  De 
2eyk,  of  Turin,  is  as  follows:  Morning  meal — vegetable  soup,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  higher  class  of  workingmeu  having  cofiee  and  milk ;  dinner — 
soup,  bread,  and  cheese,  or  potatoes  or  codfish;  supper,  which  is  the 
principal  meal — bread,  wine,  macaroni,  or  vegetable  stew.  Meat  is  a 
rarity  and  a  luxury. 

The  Piedmontese  are  temperate,  industrious  and  punctual.  Married 
women  very  seldom  work  in  factories  or  at  any  outdoor  employment, 
fiotUng  enough  of  remunerative  employment  in  their  houses.  The  chil- 
dren ar6  regular  attendants  at  the  elementary  schools,  school  attendance 
being  obligatory. 

Wages  have  increased  in  Piedmont  since  1878,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
labor  organizations,  about  15  per  cent.,  while  food  and  rents  have  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  ^ood,  but  the 
rales  and  regulations  governing  mill  and  factory  employment  are  as 
strict  and  severe  as  those  which  govern  an  army.  Continuity  in  em- 
plo:^  ment  from  generation  to  generation  is  common. 

The  wages  of  female  workers  in  mills,  factories,  &c^  are  generally 
about  one-half  those  of  the  male  employes. 


SICILY. 

According  to  the  returns  from  Consul  Woodox>ck,  the  average  wages 
paid  to  the  general  trades  in  Catania  run  from  $2.70  to  bricklayers  and 
masons  to  93.48  to  gas-fitters  per  week  of  60  hours.  The  general  rate 
bes  between  these  two  extremes,  with  the  exception  of  the  wages  paid  to 
printers,  lithographers  and  jewelers,  which  are  put  down  as  $3.75,  $6.96, 
and  $6.12,  respectively,  per  week. 

The  wages  which  prevail  in  all  other  industries,  mills,  factories, 
foundries,  &c.,  are  rather  under  than  over  the  lowest  rates  paid  to  the 
iodividual  artisans  in  the  independent  trades.  Consul  Woodco(;k  esti- 
mates the  average  wages  earned  throughout  that  portion  of  Sicily  at 
40  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  fur- 
nished would  seem  to  point  to  30  cents  as  nearer  the  true  average. 

The  food  of  the  working  classes  is  given  as  consisting  of  the  following 
articles :  During  the  six  months  ending  with  March,  bread,  cheese,  rice, 
dried  beans,  and  greens ;  during  April  and  May,  bread,  green  beans, 
and  macaroni ;  and  during  the  remaining  four  mouths,  bread  and  fruits. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good.  They  are 
laborious,  religious,  economical,  and  respectful  toward  their  employ- 
ers. They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining  and  temperate.  In 
Catania,  a  city  of  over  100,000  iuhabitiints,  the  consul  bad  not  seen  over 
half  a  dozen  intoxicated  persons  in  eight  months,  and  these  were  mostly 
foreign  sailors.  The  consul  attributes  this  sobriety  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  drink  only  native  wines,  and  these  moderately,  at  their  meals. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  a  workiugman  in  the  Catania  district  owns  his 
home,  which  generally  consists  of  one  or  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
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Usnally  the  rooms  are  overcrowded,  bat  cleaD.  Their  clothiDg  is  coanoi 
bat  sufficient,  aad  for  holidays  they  have  saits  which  are  both  neat 
aad  ])leaHiiig  to  the  eye. 

Of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  says  the  consul,  not  more  than  10 
per  cent,  of  all  over  40  years  of  age  can  read  and  write;  of  the  working 
class  in  tbwns  and  cities  not  more  than  40  per  cent,  can  read  and  write. 
Physically,  they  are  hardy  and  robust;  morally,  they  are  honest  and 
trustworthy.    , 


TUSCANY. 

According  to  a  TejKiit  from  Consul  Welsh,  the  Oovemment,  on  failure 
to  receive  satisfactory  replies  from  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom,  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  submitted  to  the  difierent  chambers  of  commeiee 
the  question  of  controlling  by  law  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  hours  of  labor,  under  the  following  interrogatory  heads: 

1.  Whether  the  employment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely 
forbidden  until  the  age  of  nine  years  has  been  reached. 

2.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  day,  five  or  six  hoon 
per  day,  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age  of 
sixteen. 

The  recommendations  of  the  different  chambers  of  commerce 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  mannal 
labor  until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years:  and  to 
forbid  their  employment  on  Sundays  or  at  night-time  until  tney  maj 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  present 
unavoidable  abuses  done  away  with. 

The  report  of  consul  Welsh  gives  such  graphic  accounts  of  the  habits 
and  general  conditions  of  the  working  class  of  Italy  as  to  entitle  it  to 
almost  literal  transference  to  this  review. 

In  regard  to  employment  throaghout  Italy  at  present,  Consul  Welsh 
says  that — 

Women  work  at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk^  cotton,  and  wool), 
in  hemp  and  paper  mills,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making 
straw  plaits  and  braids.  They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the 
fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or  truck  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  ten 
years  of  age. 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  ftom  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fif- 
teen ;  twelve  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hour 
and  a  half  for  meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists  and  night  and 
day  hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  exoeption. 
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BoDdays  are  universally  used  by  the  working  classes  as  days  of 
recreation;  anil  the  more  important  holiilays,  with  what  are  called 
name  days,  or  the  days  of  the  saints  the  children  take  their  names 
from,  are  strictly  observed,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence,  women  are  paid  from  10 
to  22  cents  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  cents  per  week,  or  for 
odd  jobs  10  to  1 7  cents  i>er  day ;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued 
at  from  30  to  GO  cents  i>er  day. 

In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  60  to 
40.  In  cotton  mills  women  predominate  in  the  same-ratio.  In  the 
straw  trade  80  women  are  employed  to  every  2(>  men. 

Id  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  working  classes  in  Tuscany 
it  can  be  said  to  be  good.  However,  certain  tnules  produce  certain 
diseases,  just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  here  in  the 
cities  and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  the  ten- 
dency to  disease. 

Drunkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
classes.  The  prevailing  vice  is  gambling.  Gambling  is  nourished 
by  the  Italian  Government  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  always 
attractive  to  the  poor. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  its  staple 
tiironghout  Italy  is  the  pofenta,  which  corresponds  to  our  Indian 
meal.  A  cup  of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  morning  serves  till  noon, 
when  a  meal  of  bread,  beans  cooked  in  olive  oil  or  hog's  grease,  or 
polenta  boiled  or  fried,  with  a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten, 
and  the  pranzoj  or  dinner,  is  taken  in  the  evening  when  work  is 
fioished^  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature  as  the  noonday 
meal,  with  the  exception  that  some  salted  fish  or  pork  is  added, 
with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

The  consul  corrects  an  erroneous  opinion  which  prevails  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  macaroni  being  the  staple  food  of  the  working 
eiaR8  of  Italy ;  it  is  in  reality  only  purchasable  by  the  comparatively 
Tell  to  da 

Fresh  meat  is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible 
to  the  poorest. 

Tbe  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  lower. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  clad,  taking  usually 
the  thrownoff  clothes  of  their  superiors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  them- 
lelves.  The  local  costumes,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  things 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  south. 

The  working  classes  are  not  well  housed.  In  the  country  they 
Qsnally  live  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  cottages,  and  in  the  cities  they 
are  crowded  together  in  large  but  badly  venti1ate<l  and  drained  houses 
in  the  poorer  quarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly,  and, 
as  a  rule,  healthy. 

More  attention  is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
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Wages  paid  to  skilled  workmen  and  others  employed  in  the  arsenal  at  Spe^uia. 


Employ^t. 

Per  day. 

Per  week. 

LiroL 

DcUaiv. 

AsDhalt-laveT - 

4.00 

aoo 

5.00 

a8o 

4.50 
4.50 

aso 

a8o 

200 
2.50 
1.00 

aso 

5.00 
1.30 

aso 
aso 

600 

aso 
aoo 

4.00 

a40 

080 
060 
1  00 
0  70 
0  90 
0  90 
0  70 
0  76 
040 
050 

0  ao 

0  70 

1  00 
0  96 
0  70 

0  70 

1  SO 
0  70 

oeo 

080 
0  68 

$4» 
3« 
600 
4» 
540 
S40 
4  20 

Boatman ^ 

Boiler-maker 

Bla(*kBmith  and  tinker 

Carpenter 

Calker 

"Cabinet-maker  and  sawyer 

Coppersmith 

4  54 

Common  laborer ■^-..... 

240 
300 
ISO 
4  20 

Diver,  nAiug  bis  own  machine,  for  every  honr's  work 

Diver,  nsing  Government  machine,  for  every  hour's  work 

Glazier            

Head  ganger   

6  00 

Male  or  female  day-laborer 

1  5$ 

Maaons 

4» 
48 
1  90 

Miner      

Mechanic,  skilled     

Painter  and  vamisher 

4  SO 

-Stoker    

3  60 

Stonecutter 

4  80 

Whitewasher 

406 

Consul  Welsh  has  estimated  the  average  consumption  of  food  by  an 
Italian  workingman  to  amount  to  17  cents  per  day,  viz : 

Articles. 


Coffee  or  liqnor.. 
Bread  . 


Salted  pork  or  ftsh. 
Cheese  or  fruit  . 
Flonr  I 


r  paste. 


Red  betins,  cabbage,  or  other  greens 
Wine  (one  pint) 


Total. 


The  total  population  of  the  Kingdom  is  subdi\ided  into  the  following 
classes : 


Mechanical  spinning.. 
Manufactare  of  ropes. 

Weaving 

Cotton: 


:!! 


41,000 


Spinning. 
Weaving  . 


V  eavlng 

Woolen 

Silk: 

Stretching 

Spinning  

Carding 

In  paper  mills 

In  mechanical  indnntries  (sundry) . . . 

In  porcelain  man  u  factures 

In  glass  mana£actures 


64,000 

80,000 

550,500 

70,000 
75,000 
6,500 
14,000 
10,000 
7,000 
6,000 


In  the  extraction  of  snlphnr 

Total 

Agricnltaral  class 

Soldiers,  reserve  and  active 

Enjployis 

Students 

Prisoners 

Proprietors 

Artisans  and  laborers  (not   before 

described) 

Withont  profession 

Total  popnlation 


20.000 


934,000 


8,286.000 
1.545,000 

400.000 

8,070,000 

80.000 

76^000 

1,740.000 
11,700,000 


28,500.000 


AIJSTRIA-HIJ]¥GART. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  comprehensive  report  from  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna, 
leaves  very  little  to  be  desired  as  far  as  a  complete  showing  of  the 
labor  conditions  of  Austria  is  concerned.  The  fact,  however,  that 
the  order  of  arrangement  as  defined  in  the  circular  was  not  adhered  to 
renders  it  difficult  to  give  therefrom  abstracts  for  comparative  purposes 
without  overloading  this  review  with  details.    It  is  believed,  however, 
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that  the  following  statements  are  fair  averages ;  but  as  the  consul-gen- 
eral's report  will  fully  repay  a  careful  perusal,  it  is  referred  to  for  such 
details  as  may  not  be  found  herein. 

The  population  of  Austria  is  given  as  22,144,244,  of  which  10,819,737 
are  males  and  11,324,507  females.  The  total  population  is  divided  into 
four  classes,  as  follows:  Independent  persons,  3,868,619;  employes, 
C,G:iO,231 ;  families,  10,746,187 ;  servants,  890,207. 

The  total  number  of  x>ftrsons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  given  as 
11,736,839— being  1,116,876  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population — 
clas<<itied  as  follows  :  Proprietors,  2,275,511;  employes,  3,668,249 ;  mem- 
bt^rs  of  families,  5,474,315;  servants,  319,158;  farmers,  90,036 ;  employes 
of  farmers,  123,263;  members  of  farmers'  families,  222,781;  servants  in 
farmers'  families,  16,079.  The  division  of  employment  showing  the 
hi^'hest  number  of  persons  engaged  therein,  after  agriculture,  is  set 
down  under  the  head  of  "trade,"  viz,  4,710,047,  followed  by  "day  laborers," 
^veu  as  numbering  1,650,902.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  are  embraced 'by 
*•  trade,"  as  the  number  engaged  in  "commerce"  is  set  down,  independ- 
ent of  trade,  as  839,628.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mines 
is  given  as  316,187.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agriculture  is  the  great 
industry  of  Austria. 

An  average  of  the  various  categories  of  workmen  embraced  in  the 
miscellaneous  table  compiled  by  Consul-General  Weaver  shows  that  the 
Weekly  earnings  of  the  Austrian  workman  amount  to  $4.05.  "These 
rates,  however,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "must  be  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  Salzburg  and 
the  Tyrol,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  for 
where  the  wages  of  Silesia,  Morana,  Bohemia  (which  is  treated  of 
farther  on)  and  Galicia  are  considered,  this  average  should  be  further 
redaced  from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  among  the  trades  in  Austria  may  be  estimated  at 
6 1  per  week,  although  in  the  textile  trades  and  in  the  mines  the  hours 
often  reach  72  per  week ;  and  even  a  working  time  of  90  and  96  hours 
per  week  in  the  former  is  not  unusual.  The  new  labor  bill  now  before 
the  Reichsrath  fixes  the  hours  of  labor  as  not  to  exceed  11  per  day.  This 
rwiuction  is  opposed  by  the  textile  manufacturers,  who  say  that,  should 
it  Wcome  a  law,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  trade  with  other 
nations.  The  bill  was  prepared  by  the  Government,  and  has  already 
j«jjsed  the  i)opular  branch  of  the  Eeichsrath. 

"The  workinir  classes  of  A^nstria,"  writes  the  consul-general,  "are 
stea<ly  and  trustworthy,  industricms  and  sober."  Even  with  such  ad- 
minible  characteristics  they  are  unable  to  save  anything. 

The  relations  which  exist  in  Austria  between  employers  and  employes 
are  said  by  the  consul  general  to  be  excellent,  and  the  destruction  of 
pnji^erty  even  in  the  most  exciting  times  of  disagreement  and  strikes 
iit'ver  occurs. 

Consul-General  Weaver's  report  deals  very  fully  and  ably  with  the 
qut'stion  of  female  labor  in  Austria.  The  total  female  population  of 
Austiia,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  is  11,324,507,  engaged  as  fol- 
lows :  Industries  and  manufactures,  2,-37,849;  commerce,  839,628 ;  ag- 
riculture and  forestry,  6,335,133 ;  mines  and  furnaces,  142,263;  trans- 
I^nrtation,  171,826;  teachers,  82,085;  artists,  21,330;  hospitals,  49,335; 
imiums  and  institutions,  72,764;  day  laborers,  890,973 ;  all  other  em- 
ployments, 475,321,  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  distribution 
hhiiws  not  only  the  persons  employed  in  the  several  callings,  but  it  also 
shows  the  total  female  population  dependent  upon  the  various  indus- 
tries and  professions  for  sustenance,  as  the  following  subdivision  wilj 
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show:  Self-dependents  (^* bosses''),  949,265;  employes  in  indastries  and 
manafactnres,  3,627,004;  members  of  families,  6^703,616;  servants  in 
families,  644,722. 

A  comparative  review  of  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  engaged  in  labor 
proper  in  Austria  gives  the  following  result:  Engaged  in  the  industries, 
manufactures,  agriculture,  trade,  commerce,  science,  art,  &c.,  3,027,004 
females  and  3,612,227  males;  household  servants,  644,7^2  females  and 
245,485  males ;  independent  persons  (property-owners,  factors,  church- 
men, proprietors,  &c.),  949,265  females  and  2,919,354  males ;  members  of 
families,  6,703,516  females  against  4,042,671  males.  It  thus  appears 
that  in  Austria  female  laborers  number  3,671,726  against  3,857,812  male 
laborers,  an  excess  of  the  latter  of  only  186,086,  so  that  the  women  of 
Austria  about  evenly  divide  the  hardships  and  the  burdens  of  labor 
with  the  men. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  in  Austria — ^the  greater  number  of  females 
b^ing  engaged  in  agriculture — are  longer  than  the  hours  of  male  labor, 
while  the  wages  are  Irom  50  to  25  per  cent.  less.  The  greater  portion 
of  field  labor,  and  much  of  the  labor  of  factories,  mills  and  mines,  fall 
to  the  share  of  woman  in  Austria. 


BOHEMIA. 

Bohemia  forming  a  distinct  industrial  portion  of  the  Austria-Hnnga- 
rian  Empire,  and  its  conditions,  wages,  habits,  trades  and  industries 
being  peculiar,  the  report  of  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague,  will  be  found 
both  interesting  and  valuable,  especially  those  portions  relating  to  the 
celebrated  glass  and  porcelain  industries.  Bohemia  is  especially  an 
agricultural  country,  25  i>er  cent,  of  its  population  being  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  17  per  cent,  in  industries  and  trades,  and  only 
li  per  cent,  in  commerce. 

The  Bohemian  workingmen,  according  to  Consul  Phelps,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  orderly.  Compulsory  education  has  had  a  good  effect  on 
their  moral  well-being.  They  are  attached  to  their  families,  steady  in 
their  working  habits,  and  saving  where  saving  is  possible. 

A  fact  worthy  of  mention  is  recorded  by  Consul  Phelps,  viz,  that  as 
the  consumption  of  beer  increases  drunkenness  decreases.  In  Pragne, 
a  city  of  260,000  inhabitants,  where  beer  is  the  universal  drink,  the  isight 
of  a  drunken  person  in  a  rarity. 

The  feeling  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  that  of  mutaal 
indei>en(Ieuce  and  respect. 

Strikes,  fomented  by  strangers,  it  is  thought,  have  recently  been  more 
common  in  Bohemia  than  formerly,  but  have  produced  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  improvement  of  the  lalnirer's  condition,  while  causing 
much  loss  to  both  the  employers  and  the  laborers. 

Coo|)erative  societies,  for  the  cheap  snpjdy  of  food  to  the  working 
class  iu  Bohemia,  are  only  successful  among  the  coal  miners.  For 
various  reasons,  many  of  the  societies  started  among  other  trades  and 
industries  ceased  to  exist  afrer  short  and  unsatisfactory  experiences. 

Tbe  principal  portion  of  Bohemian  emigration  is  com|>osed  of  agricul- 
tural laborers;  lack  of  em]>1oymentand  the  hopeof  bettering  their  condi- 
tion are  the  causes  which  lead  thereto. 

The  wages  paid  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  near  Prague  run  from 
$1.50  to  winders  and  $1.80  to  spinners  up  to  $3.88  to  mechauica,  per 
week  of  71  hours.  Laborers  in  these  mills  earn  only  $1.50  ])er  week. 
Even  these  rates  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  iu  other  portions 
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of  Bohemia.  An  infrequent  circumstance  in  the  usual  relation  of  male 
labor  and  wages  to  those  of  females  in  Europe  is  here  observable,  for 
vomen  in  these  mills  are  paid  the  same  as  men.  The  wages  paid  in 
calioo-printing  establishments  are  higher  than  those  earned  in  the  spin- 
Ding  and  weaving  mills,  running  from  $2.80  up  to  $6  per  week,  for  male 
operatives. 

61a88ware  being  imported  from  Bohemia  into  the  United  States  to 
the  value  of  about  $1,300,000  per  year,  our  glass  operatives  and  manu- 
&ctarer8  will  be  interested  in  the  following  table  of  wages : 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  71  hours  in  Bohemian  glass-works. 


Description  of  employmeiit 


Mdton.. 

8ieken.. 
PModsrm 


Ayerafce 

wages. 


18  80 
240 
1  20 
150 
4  00 


Deeeription  of  employment 


Ensrayen 

Pamtera 

Gild«*r8 

Qrinders 

Polishers  (mostly  females) 


Ayeraxe 
wages. 


16  20 
600 
600 
8  60 
250 


Workers  in  fancy  articles  generally  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities.  It  is  estimated  that  18,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  Bohemian  glassware.  Many  operatives 
vork  at  the  glass  trade  during  the  winter  only,  seeking  more  profitable 
employment  in  field  labor  in  summer.  Women  and  childreu  are  em- 
ployed in  polishing  and  other  light  work,  earning  60  per  cent  less  than 
the  male  workers. 

The  camber  of  operatives  employed  in  Bohemian  mines  was  estimated 
in  1882  at  45,699,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  women,  and  1,856  were 
ebOdren.  The  wages  per  day  of  12  hours  average  for  children  15  cents, 
for  women  20  cents,  and  for  men  25  to>50  cents. 

The  wages  in  dry- goods  shops  and  groceries  in  Prague  average  from 
$10  paid  to  clerks  and  salesmen  to  $20  paid  to  book-keepers  per  month. 
Household  wages  in  Prague  average  from  $2.80  to  female  servants  and 
13.60  to  female  cooks,  up  to  $8  to  coachmen,  per  month,  with  board 
and  lodging. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  30,198  male  laborers  employed  in 
the  beet-root  culture  in  Bohemia, at  a  daily  compensation  without  board 
or  lodging,  of  14  to  60  cents,  and  12,270  females  at  8  to  46  cents.  Gen- 
eral agricultural  wages  in  Bohemia  are  given  as  follows:  Plowmen,  thrash- 
ers, reapers,  &c.,  males,  30  cents  per  day,  and  female  thrashers,  mowers, 
&C.,  20  cents  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging.  Females  are  em- 
ployed in  dress-making,  in  millinery,  in  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
in  the  glass  and  porcelain  works,  as  saleswomen  in  shops  and  cigar 
stores,  in  beer  and  liquor  saloons,  as  telegraph  operators,  as  school- 
teachers and  as  hod-carriers,  throughout  Bohemia.  They  do  the  most 
of  the  field  labor,  as  before  noted. 

COST  OF  LTVma  IN  AUSTRIA  AIO)  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  answer  to  this  question  Gonsul-Oeneral  Weaver  writes  as  follows : 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life — food,  for  ex- 
ample— in  Austria  when  compared  with  that  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  very  great,  but  when  the  mode  of  living  is  taken  into  account 
the  difference  becomes  very  striking.  Fbur,  meat  and  vegetables 
generally  cost  more  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly the  flour  and  meat,  as  these  articles  can  almost  be  imported 
from  the  United  States  to  this  country  with  profit.  House  rent  is 
approximately  as  high  as  in  the  United  States;  but  in  the  article  of 
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clotbiDg  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of  this  country,  being 
about  the  only  article  of  prime  necessity  to  the  laboring  man  which 
can  be  purchased  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United  States. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here  by 
the  laboring  man  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing 
are  limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former 
consisting  generally  of  rye  bread  with  figs,  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat 
with  vegetables  not  more  than  once  a  day,  in  many  cases  only  once 
a  week,  while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  small  pittance'  earned  would  not  suffice,  even  wiUi  the 
greatest  economy. 

1.— General  trades. 

StatefMut  showing  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  several  consular  disfriete  in  Austria- 
Hungary, 


Oocnpfttioiis. 


Brioklarer* 

Hod-oarrien. 
Mmods 

Tenders 

PlMteren 

Tenders 

sisters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants . . . 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltters 

Painters 


BVILDDIO  TEADI0. 


Bakers  

Blacksmiths  — 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers  — 

Brawers 

Bntohers 

Brass  foanders  . 
Cabinet-makers. , 
Cigar-maken — 
Coopers. 
Cntlers . 


OTHBB  TBADU. 


Vienna    |    Trieste 
(60  bonrs).    (72  honrs). 


14  50  I 

aoo  • 

840  ! 


863 


•8  14 
1  73 
420 
1  03 
860 
1  72 


560 


455 


♦8  70 


Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters  ■ 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Osrdeners 

Hatters: 

Males 

Females 

Horseshoers.... 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  4co 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Printers I..,. 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Farmers » 

TaUors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . . . 


420 
840 
420 
•8  80 


800 
4  20 


400 


460 
405 
400 
460 
4  60 
•2  60 


882 
282 

679 
518 


4  73 
885 

8  50 
4  50 


044 
4  70 
8  20 
480 


203 


2  40 
4  66 

420 
860 
4  70 
820 


8  70 


Prague 
(73  boors). 


AvencB 

wages  for 
Austria. 


520  ' 


5  60 


3  20 
580 
600 

4  00 


I 


440 
7  60 
420 
3  30 


5  40 
320 
520 
8  10 
3  30 
5  14 
11  40 

3  30  i 
380  I 
7  40 
330  i 

4  70  > 


840 


08  00 
1  02 
860 
1  02 
460 

1  03 
400 
430 

2  80 
50O 
2  50 
300 
700 


I 


*1  50 
800  I 
280 
860  I 
280  , 
4  00  I 
2  00 
4  00 
400 
800 
8  00 
8  00 
200 

2  00  ' 
265 
280 
8  00 
500 
820 
t2  80  !. 

4  00  i 
1  20  , 


380 
280 

6  00 
3  10 
3  00 
360 
800 
3  60 
3  80 

7  40 
500 
3  00 
600 
3  50 
800 


6355 

206 
373 

192 

4  01 
182 
400 
430 
380 
411 
2  41 

5  10 
606 
455 


4  73 

318 

3  15 

4  10 
620 
587 
350 
360 
440 
300 
304 
300 
300 

230 

40O 
368 
3«0 

477 
307 


385 
1  20 
348 
380 
300 
593 
3  10 
3  17 
485 
8  47 

3  80 
3M 
7  40 

4  15 
403 
6  75 
370 
3  15 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


♦With  lodging. 
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II. — Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Weekly  wages. 


16» 


Deteiiptkm  of  employment. 


flrfiwi  »pimninff  miU  in  Lim^r  AuHria 
{ptr  wMek  1/  78  hourt). 

Immfu   

Xcckuiee. 

Male 

Ffsule 

Mm ^ 

DiTlaboiere: 

F«maielf^.V/.V.'.V/.I*.'.''**.!';"''.!".i! 

BojBABd  sirie 

MachiaiaU  And  engineen 

i^isMrt  cfjfom  mm!  ttreod  in  Ai««(ria 
<^cr  wMt  1/66  Ammv). 

TcitedjanM: 
Sfiften    ........................... 

WMhers 

Ubdo* 

vyvn 

XimU 

Hdpen....  ........................ 


Description  of  employment. 


Spinners  q^  yam,  <fe.— Continaed. 

Spoolers   

Reelers 

Cotton: 

Spinners 

Twiiiters 

Mechanics 

Jnte-yarn  spinners 

vning  and  ^oeaning  mtO*  in  Boht- 
mia*  {per  weci  qf  71  Aourt). 

Spinners 

Male-spinners 

Winders  (girls) 

Overlookers 

Piecers 

Snglne-drlvers 

Stokers 

Spoolers  (children) 

Warpers 

Weayers 

Tenders  (girls) 

Joiners 

Mechanics 

Laborers 


Ayorage 
wages. 


11  45 

1  5a 

3  50 
1  85 

4  76. 
1  00 


1  80 

2  00 
1  SO 
820* 
1  80 
4  60 
2^ 
1  00 
220 
20(^ 
186 
26» 
388 
1  50 


*!■  Bohemia  women  are  meetly  employed  in  cotton-weaving  eetablisbments,  leoeiTlng  the  i 
Binsf  wages  as  the  male  employte. 

Wages  paid  in  leather  faotariee  in  Vienna  per  week  of  60  hours. 


Ayerage 
wages. 

Description  ot  employment. 

wages. 

■■Ust  IIUlklliLlI 

14  20 
860 

4801 
640 

Assistant  workmen— Continned. 

Third  class 

rKTH^  (da^ lalMrers)    , ^r--, 

68  0(^ 

nna  eUuio  

Day  laborers  (nieci^work) 

8  80* 

ITiremen 

6  20- 

Seeaaddaaa ^ 

Wages  of  weavers  and  manu/acturera  of  iacHles  in  Lower  Austria, 


DescriptlGa  of  employment. 

1 

Ayerage 
wagea. 

aawcftTOfs 

63  30 
2  60 

Jato-Continned. 

Finishers 

62  70 
1  84 

Bripera,maie 

Saok-makera  ^^^  ^  ^          ^^^^ 

R«4p^  fnnale . ,   . . 

2  00 

1  00  1 
285  , 
235  ' 

3  12 

Bleachers    .... 

8  60 

Helpers!  apprratlees 

HvlpcTs  (TiDboDs).  male 

Dyers 

4  10- 

Coyerlet- weayers 

4  40 

Baipef  s  (ribbons),'  female4 

Cotton: 

Hand*looms 

ilU: 

2  10 

We«Ters 

jAC4]nRrd  machines .............->. 

8  Oa 
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III.— FoUNDBIESy  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IBON- WORKS. 

Waget  paid  per  tceek  of  66  hoitrs  in  hlast  fumaoeB  in  Auslna, 


DesorlptioD  of  employment. 

Arer9f;e 
^ageu. 

Deeoription  of  employment. 

Averifs 
wagss. 

Strikers  bv  the  piece 

$6  00 
5-^0 
8  00 

4  50 
2  50 

5  iO 
8  60 

Head  smiths 

93» 

Henil  1  oKcrs.  by  t  ho  piece 

Smithn 

2M 

RolltfrM  bv  tbti  uieco            .............. 

MlV*4>nS         .,-.,...r......Tr,...r.r...,. 

3  to 

(*arpru;eni 

Day  laborers: 

Moles 

Females 

3M 

Botirr  men,  bv  Ibe  »<hift 

Tumera  bv  lue  Hhift ................... 

1  10 

Lockamitbe.  b v  the  shift 

1  M 

Uolling  mills  and  mackine-shopSf  per  week  of  GO  hot^a. 


Description  of  employment. 


■    wages. 


In  im^ting-hounB. 

Ore  washers  and  furnace  men    

Raw  iron  weighei'M  and  dross  drawers. 

MMsnnM  and  oariieuters 

Other  latwrum 


In  th§  r§fining  workt. 


First  pnddlers 

Assistant 

Refining  mnster 

Welders  an'i  scinee7.ors 

Forgers,  strt^tchers  and  stokers. 
Lnniprollon 


In  Uu  rdttngmau, 
Headrollers 


12  84 

1  67 

2  09 
1  64 


685 
8  43 
4  W 
3  78 
8  U5 
287 


Description  of  employment. 


In  the  rolUng  mitt*.  <!«.— Continned. 

Second  and  third  rollers 

Cat4'her8  and  runners 

Bunch  bindeis  

Bnncb  binders' assistants 

File  fort^ers 

File  grinders 

!  Filecutters 

Kail  smiths 

In  th§  maehin»-9hop§. 


4  02 


Model  Joiners 

Tool  smiths  

MoMcrs  and  founders 

Mulders  and  fuunders'  assistants  . 

MMchmists 

Sniilliaand  tamers 

Other  workmen 


ATsrase 
wsKca 


|3U 
171 
8M 
1  S3 
217 
278 
20 
1  U 


263 

280 
3  01 
1€3 
531 
3  13 
180 


Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  ironworks  in  Trieste  per  week  of  60  houre. 

Description  of  employment. 

Aventgs 

wagM. 

Ponndries 

93  88 

Machine^ahoos . 

s3 

Iron*  works 

3  70 

IV.— Glass  workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria. 


IK  LOWBB  AU8TBIA.* 


Blowers 

Smelters 

M(m1«  l-makers 

Gilders 

Eugineeni 

Maaous  and  carpenters . 

GloKs-cu  tiers 

6a|ierintendents 

Dnyluboiers 

House  aenrants 


Average 

wages. 

$3  55 

2  45 

2  40 

4  00 

480 

2  50 

280 

4  50 

1  40 

160 

Olaaa-blowers,  roasters. 
Glass-blowertt,  heliM-ni  . 
Grinder^  and  imliHbers  . 
GrinderN  and  helpers  . . . 
Decorat>ors,  niaMters  . ... 

Dvcoiatfira,  helpers 

Eugravira  cutters 

Kn^Mvers,  helpers 

FuriiAcu  personnel 

Crushers,  masters  


•8  54 

2  31 
4  to 
183 
608 
324 
460 
300 

3  10 
87J 


*  Per  week  of  66  hours. 

t  Aa  giyea  by  the  oonsnl-ganeral  in  Vienna  (per  week  of  66  hottn). 
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Wa§e$  paid  per  week  to  glass  workers  in  Austria — Continned. 


Dflteriptioii  of  employmeiit 


Iir  BOHDOA— Contixiiied. 

Crasbcn'  hdpers,  maaten 

CAme»,bo3ni 

Fra^ent colleoton*  females  .... 

TTrappen,  femalea 

P»fken» 

Ptftmaken 

Daylaboren 

n  BOHEMIA.* 

ffii)ven 


Ayerage 
wagea. 


$2  80 
60 
1  25 
1  25 
3  00 
3  75 
1  80 


830 


Deaoription  of  employment. 


IH  BOHXMiA— CoDtinned. 

Meltera 

Stokers 

Poanders 

Holders 

£iieravers..v 

Pabiters 

GUders 

GriDders 

Polishers,  mostly  females 


Averaga 
wagea. 


$2  40 
1  20 
1  60 
4  00 
600 
600 
600 
850 
260 


*  Aa  given  by  the  oonsnl-general  at  Prague,  Bohemia  (per  week  of  71  hoozs). 
v.— MmBS  AND  MIKING. 


Waga  paid  per  dag  or  wetik  of  60  howrs  in  and  in  conneoUon  with  iron  mines,  kaoUn  mines 
and  lead  mines  in  Austria, 


Description  of  employment. 


nox 

Job  miners  and  first  dijKgen 

^totn.  tool-makers,  d^een,  and 

peaten 

BftiTovmea. 

(^berdayUboTUB 

WOODS  AKD  COLLUBHa. 

V«od-e«itttfs  and  ooal-mlnera 

C^  hearers  and  meaanrers 

KAOUV  imna. 

Xtnen,  diggera 

Mioen,  banowmen 

J^wirtierB 

ntseis  ..........................  • 

Cnpeoters 

SaiSi 


Ayenige 
wages. 


$2  21 

1  76 
1  61  I 
1  61  ' 


195 

1  67 


2  18, 
1  56  I 

1  68  I 
180 

2  40  ' 
2  40  I 


Desoription  of  employment. 


KiOLor  iraiia— Oontinned. 

Women  in  drying-hoase 

Foremen 

LXAD  MINIS. 

Sorveyor  of  mine 

Assistant  snrveyor  of  mine 

Foremen  carpenters  and  masons. 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  heayers 

Engine  men 

Barrow  men 

Cntters 

Strikers 

Sifters  and  refiners,  female 

Foremen 

Ore  poanders  and  washers 

Sifters,  female 

Melters 


Ayerage 

wagea. 


$1  08 
600 


860 
250 
206 
172 
1  47 
1  76 

1  12 
66 
84 
70 

176 

17B 

88 

2  74 


^9fn  p^d  per  sk\ft  of  12  hours  hy  tke  Witkotoitzer  Iron  Mining  Ckmpany  in  WitkowitSy 

Moravia, 


Deserlption  of  employment. 


Sodtort 

SjMhen' helpera 

Powen 

!»m  cwrien,  weighers,  nnloadexs . . 

J^biae  attendants 

^Ppintas  and  boiler  men 

Jl.'-Oopper  tmdting. 

2^^««rriers 

y'-reMisrs 

E««w» 

Miller, 

^  dnwers  and  ore-earters 

J^lp^ni 

UvbiMftttendanta 

o«>i«rmea 

^i—Ooel^watking  and  eote-oven. 

^itiien 

g2  A— LAB 11 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$1  21 
1  02 
74 
93 
71 
62 
60 


67 


Description  of  employment. 


m.— Coa2-iMUfc{fi{7  and  oofts-own— Con 
tinned. 

Dredffers  and  carters 

Principal  coke-makers 

Helpers 

Boys  attending  oyen-doors 

Enzine  attendants 

Bouermen.. 

Day  laborers 


I  IV.— 5eee2-«0ori». 

Smelters  and  welders 

Pokers 

I  Workmen  at  retorts , 

I    Helpers , 

i;  Enffine  attendants 

;'  Boilermen 

Holders 

I    Hammersmiths 

I,  Fit-strollers 

Hrlpors 

I.  Turners 


Ayerage 
wages. 


$0  60 
60 
89 
36 
62 
44 
82 


1  65 
88 

80 

62 

1  06 

72 

90 

1  82 

1  20 

80 

80 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE. 


Wages  paid  per  tikift  of  12  howre  by  the  Witkowitser  Iron  Mining  Co,,  fe, — Coutinued. 


Description  of  employment. 


iy.—£XMM0ort*— Continued. 

Bay  laborers 

Apprentices 

Y.—PuddJ^iHl  vwrk: 

Headpnddlers 

Helpers 

Head  rollers 

Helpers 

Hookers 

Hammer-smiths 

Forge  attendants 

YJ.—RoUing  vwrki. 

Welders 

Pokers 

Coal-carriers 

Head  rollers    

Head  stretchers 

At>sistants 

Hookers 

Snginemen 

YTL—Mtukbu  tftop. 

Smiths 

Turners 

Planers 

Model-makers 

Pile-ontters 

Tool-smiths 

Helpers 

Ennne  attendants 

Bouer  men 

YIII.r-JV>tifulfy. 

Founders 

Cart-cleaners 

Bay  laborers 

Apprentices 

IX.-Briag€^bwadiing 
Skilled  workmen 


Average  || 
wages.    I 


Description  of  employment. 


$0  32 
22 

1  50 
92 

1  14 
80 
62 

I  88 
78 


1  64 

1  02 

54 

1  98 

1  52 

1  25 

90 

78 


90 
90 
64 
84 
1  00 
1  12 
62 
48 


1  16 

50 
56 
28 


1  32 


X.— Boiler  thop.  - 

Smiths 

Boiler-smiths 

Hcl  pers 

Engine  and  boiler  men 

Day  laborers 

Apprentices 

XL— Pottery  workt. 

Men  for  pattern  pieces 

Brickmakers,  male 

Brickmakere,  female 

Qaarrymen  and  workers  in  clay  mill  . 
Qaarry women  workers  in  clay,  female 

Day  laborers,  male 

Day  laborers,  female 

Engine  attendants 

Bouer  men 

Xn.— <7m  worka. 

Fitters,  per  week 

Smiths,  per  shift 

Firemen  at  retorts 

Lamp-lighters 

Day  laborers 

Xlil.^BuHding  dgpartmetUt. 

MasoDB      

Hod-carriers,  female 

Day  laborers 

Carpenters 

Joiners,  glaziers,  painters 

Apprentices 

XIV Bailtoay  eonneeUd¥rithwork$. 

Bngine-drivers,  per  week 

Stokers  and  shilters,  per  shift 

Day  laborers 

ATerage  daily  wages  of  79  categories 
of  w  o  rkmen 


Areraee 
wages. 


$0  76 
82 
48 
34 
46 
24 


54 
89 
33 
47 
22 
1  32 
20 
56 
46 


600 
48 
SO 
48 
32 


45 
18 
30 
50 
48 
14 


650 
48 
28 


VI.— EAILWAY  BMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages  paH  per  year  to  railway  employSa,  those  engaoed  about  stations  as  well  as  i^ose  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oars^  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4^f  in  Austria. 


Description  of  employment. 


Engine-house  inspectors f240to|400 

Station  masters 240  840 

Train  dispatchers 240  340 

Interpreters 280  340 

Locomotive  engineers 200  840 

Station  men.  bell-ringerSf  gas  and  station  inspectors 200  260 

Conductors 200  260 

Signalmen A 200  260 

Freight-station  foremen,  car-insi>ectors,  lamp  men,  engine  and  reservoir  at- 
tendants  

Station  porters,  storehouse  and  freight  depot  attendants 

Freight-car  loaders,  oar-cleaners,  station  servants 


Yeariy  sal- 
ary. 


Yearly  rent 
commuta- 
tion. 


$100  to  $140 
100       126 


lOO 


80 
80 
80 


160        220        60 

120       220        48 
120        180  I      48 


l-.O 
120 
120 
HO 
1(>0 
100 

HO 
80 


Vienna  Street  Railway  Company. 


Description  of  employment 


Starters  ... 
Conductors 
Drivers  ... 
Relay  rider 


Average 
wages. 


$3  12 
2  32 
2  82 
208 


Smiths  .... 
Saddlers . . . 
Controllers 
Watchmen 


AveraRv 
wage.'* 

«2f^ 
2  84 
S3C 
1  84 
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Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wagee. 


I^VMi4^|>M 

J«iiMn 

CarpoBtecm 

UftlSm 

SHEP-BUILDINa  IN  TBIB8TE. 

IrM^lito  bnfldert 

▼ood-ehiplmilden 


$8  60 
824 
8  80 
2  88 
2  10 


$8  4U> 
090 


Vin,— Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  to  emplogA  of  First  Imperial  Boyal  Danube  Steamship  Company  of  Vienna, 


Dewriptioii  of  employmenl 


Cq>tJdos per  year. 

Tirtt  officers do 

Cfairfeogineere do 

iMiitvit  e&ioneeTB do 

Uapeeton -• do 

A«st«nt  inspecton do 

rBTBera  .................... . ...do..... 

PSfcito do 

QoartenDastera: 

Vlretclaee  do 

Seeondclaes do 

AMistanU do 


Average 
wages.   I 


Deecilption  of  employment. 


$520  00 
240  00 
424  00  ' 
102  00  ' 
820  00  I 


Cockswains per  month. 

Firemen do 

Ordinary  seamen do 

Apprentices do 

Helmsmen  on  tow-boats do 

192  00  I    Pilou do 

344  00  '   Seamen do 

264  00  I'  Cooks do 

!i  Stevedores do 

252  00  ' 
180  00 
168  00 


Average 
wages. 


014  00 
12  60 
12  60 

720 
16  00 
14  00 
12  60 
12  00 

600 


8eamen*s  wages  in  THeste, 


Description  of  employment 


OCBAH. 

Tint  nates permontb 

SMond  mates do 

Cooks  s&d  stewards do 

do.... 


Average 
wages. 


$18  00 
14  00 
17  00 
8  75 


Description  of  employment. 


■I 


coAsmro. 

Firstmates permontb 

Second  mates do..... 

Cooks  and  stewards do 

do.... 


Average 
wages. 


012  60 
700 
900 
4  80 


IX. — Shop  wages. 

^sgn  ptdd  in  the  offices,  stores,  and  shops  of  Vienna  and  JHeste,  to  clerks  and  other 

employes. 


I>«ieriptkm  of  employment. 


I  Average 
j  wages. 


Description  of  employment 


VRNif  A— continued. 


Bnfwindaaleamen 110  00     Packers,  girls.. 

C«T«poiidents !         8  00  |  Office  servants 

«»k.keepers  8  00 

S"*»w« 9  00 

Clerks: 

Fh^cL*^»      

Second  cjaae 

■MMnfeio  sod  packers 


7  SO 
4  50 
4  76 


TBIE6TB.t 

Women  in  retail  stores. . 

Men  in  retail  stores 

Men  in  wholesale  stores. . 


•  Per  week  of  66  hours. 


tPer  month  of  300  hours. 


Average 
wages. 


12  00 
3  76 


10  00 
16  40 
27  00 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE. 


X.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Vienfutf  with  board  and  lodging. 


TOERVA. 

Cooka: 

Hale  professional . . . 

Female  professional 

Assistant 

Ordinary , 

Seamstresses 

Chamber-maids 

ICaidsofaUwork 

Co<ichmen 

Bntlers  and  footmen 

6«irdener8 ^.. 

Cbildrens' 


$25  00 

18  00 

0  00 

600 

650 

500 

7  00 

17  50 

15  00 

10  00 

600 


YIEXHA— Contlnn^ 

Gk>Temesse8 

Teachers 

Day  laborers 

TRUSTS. 

Gk>Temesses 

Chamber-maids 

Women  coohs 

Servant  maids 

Cooks,  men 

Oeneral  servants,  men 


$20  00 

20  00 

9  00 


7  00 
4  80 
690 
1  OS 
17  80 
12  50 


XI.— Agricultural  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in 
wiih  or  without  hoard  and  lodging  {per  week  of  76  h&urs). 

Anuria, 

wages. 

ATsncs 
wages. 

Men,  with  board 

$2  10 
1  40 
1  00 

Men,  without  board...* 

8  60 

Women,  with  board 

Women,  without  board 

2  60 

Children,  with  board 

Children,  without  booid 

1  n 

XV.— Printers  and  printing  offices. 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  CO  and  72  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  preea- 
men,  proofreaders,  fc)  in  Austria. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average  wagea. 

In  Prague. 

In  Vienna. 

In  Ghent. 

I^oremen 

$8  00 

}         500 

860 
720 

$10  00 

5         960 
{          560 
480 
7  20 
00 
820 
1  60 
280 
420 

Compositors: 

Isewspaper ^ 

Job  work - 

04  60 

Pressmen 

4  00 

I*roof-reader8 

4  02 

ADDrentioes 

laborers............. .      .....         ...... 

800 
160 

Peeders,  females 

Printers  and  rulers ,..,.. 

Bookbinders 

DEIVREARK. 

In  his  comprehensive  report  on  the  labor  conditions  of  Denmark  Oon- 
snl  Ryder,  of  Copenhagen,  draws  attention  to  the  facts  that  that  country 
has  no  mining  population  whatever;  that  its  factories  are  compara- 
tively of  little  importance,  and  that  while  one-half  the  population  lives 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  less  than  one-fourth  lives  by  the  varioas 
branches  of  general  trade  and  commerce. 

Consul  Byder  estimates  the  average  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  day- 
laborers  in  towns  and  cities  at  fh>m  $188  to  $214,  and  of  general  me- 
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clianics  at  firom  $240  to  $268.  The  higher  class  of  artisans,  whose  rates 
of  wages  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  earns  more  than  these  amounts.  The 
hours  of  labor  vary  in  the  different  trades  and  according  to  the  season 
from  7^  to  10  in  winter  and  summer,  respectively,  for  masons  and  car- 
penters; and  14  to  16  for  agricultural  laborers  per  day.  Considerable 
work  is  done  by  the  individual  trades  on  Sundays,  although  it  can  be 
said  that  Sunday  work  is  not  the  rule  in  Denmark. 

Consul  Eyder  estimates  the  daily  expense  of  food  for  an  ordinary 
laborer's  family  of  four — himself,  wile,  and  two  children — as  follows: 
Breakfast  and  supper :  Bread,  4  pounds ;  lard,  ^  pound ;  cheese,  i  pound ; 
sugar,  ^  pound;  coffee,  -^  pound,  and  milk:  tne  whole  costing  19  cents. 
Dinner,  which  consists  of  milk  porridge,  fish  and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup, 
with  pork,  about  15  cents;  making  the  total  daily  expenses  34  cents, 
or  about  $124  per  year.  The  better  class  of  mechanics  with  families 
lives  at  the  rate  of  about  40  cents  per  day,  or  $145  per  annum.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  as  the  country  produces  little  coal,  and  that  of 
inferior  quality,  kerosene  is  largely  in  use  among  the  Danish  artisans 
for  cooking  and  heating  as  well  as  for  illuminating  purposes. 

While  agricultural  wages  have  not  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent 
since  1878,  those  of  mechanics  and  artisans  have  increased  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  however,  has  kept  pace 
idth  that  of  wages,  and  so  the  condition  of  the  workmen  has  not  been 
materially  bettered.  The  general  condition  of  the  best-paid  laborers 
in  Denmark  is  fairly  comfortable,  while  that  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
and  the  lower- paid  artisans  is  one  of  economy  and  self-denial. 

Considering  the  fact  that  labor  organizations  were  only  inaugurated 
in  1870,  and  that  there  are  at  present  over  forty  trades  unions  in  Copen- 
liagen  alone,  it  is  evident  that  the  Danish  artisans  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  co-operation,  for  the  aim  of  these  societies  Is  beneficiary  as 
well  as  protective.  Both  workingmen  and  employers  are  beginning  to 
resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes. 

Go-operative  societies  have  no  existence  in  Denmark,  unless  benefi- 
ciary trades  unions  are  held  to  come  under  this  head. 

Mr.  Byder  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  yearly  incomes  and 
expenses  of  four  representative  Danish  laborers'  families,  which  may 
be  taken  bs  a  fair  average  for  the  workingmen  of  Denmark: 


Items  of  expense. 

First 
&mlly. 

Second 
family. 

Third 
famUy. 

Fonrth 
family. 

Hovuw  rent        .          

$30  80 

123  80 

10  70 

12  10 

6  70 

$42  00 

184  00 

13  40 

13  40 

6  70 

$40  60 
134  00 

16  10 

17  40 
10  70 

$66  80 

Food                       

144  70 

CkthiDK 

21  40 

Fuel  iDd  light 

18  80 

Toiscco SM  sniritii. 

13  40 

Tots]  cTpenwfi  .....•..••••... • • 

188  60 
188  00 

210  40 
214  00 

227  80 
240  00 

254  60 

Totslinconc 

268  00 

Bslanoe    

4  40 

3  60 

12  20 

13  40 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  is  entered  for  incidental  expenses,  such 
as  sickness  or  accidents,  while  the  incomes  are  based  upon  steady  labor 
and  wages.  The  female  head  of  the  family  very  rarely  contributes  any- 
thing to  its  support,  and  thus,  while  more  free  to  attend  to  her  household 
duties,  leaves  the  family  wholly  dependent  on  the  father's  earnings. 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE. 
WAGES  IN  DENMARK. 

I. — General  trades. 

W€tge9  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  Copenhagen, 


Nature  of  employment 

Average 
wages. 

Nature  of  employment. 

Arerage 
wage«. 

BUTLDIKO  TRADES. 

Brioklay  era 

$7  00 

4  80 

5  36 
429 

6  97 

3  86 
8  00 

6  90 

4  29 

7  00 
590 

*2  26 

4  82 
482 
4  82 
590 

8  75 
4  87 
4  82 
458 
509 
482 
6  70 
3  22 
322| 

1 

1            Other  trades— Continued. 

Drivers  of  cabs,  carriac^es.  &c « . 

•4  80 
4  29 

Street  railways 

Maeona  

Dyers 

Engravers 

i  Furriers 

1  Gardc'iiBrB               .     ... 

4  29 

Tenders 

8  09 

Pliunten'ni 

5  36 

Tenders 

4  CO 

Roofers  -- 

4  82 

Plambers 

'  Jewelers - 

5  96 

AsaintiuitR - 

Laborers  Dorters  &o  . . 

4  29 

Carpenters  .v 

Litbo"rapliers 

5  56 

Gas-fitters 

Millwiifibts ." 

5  87 

Nailmakers  (hand) 

4  83 

OTHBB  nuiDU. 

!  Potters 

4  OS 

1  Printers    

5  36 

Bakers 

'  Teachers  (uublic  schools) 

tSOO  00 

Blackam  iths 

,  Saddle  and  harness  makers..... 

4  82 

Strikers 

[  Sailmakers 

4  82 

Bookbinders 

Stevedores 

5  00 

Brickmakers 

1  Tanners 

5  09 

Brewers 

i  Tailors V.\.\' 

f  275  00 

Batchers 

TelecrraDh  onerators 

f  322  09 

Brass-fonnders 

TiDsmitns   

6  79 

Cabinetmakers 

"Weavers  (outside  of  miUs) 

3  59 

Cigarmakers 

House-nainters     .  . . 

5  69 

Coopers 

Glove-makers 

4  82 

Cutlers 

Joiners 

4  39 

Drivers 

Shoemakers            ....  . 

3  66 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Watchmakers  , 

5  36 

*  Including  board. 


t  Per  annum. 


Female  labor  employed  in  <igrieultural,  induefrialf  oommercialf  and  other  pureuite  thramgk' 

out  the  kingdom. 


Classifloation. 


State  civil  service 

FB0FBS8I0NAL. 

Teachers 

Artists 

Mid  wives 

nfDnSTBIAL. 

Bakers  and  confectionera.. 

Bookbinders 

Book-printers 

Pnrriers 

Goldsmiths 

Glovemakers 

Cloth  fabrics 

Flour  and  grist  mills 

Hairdressers 

Marh inery  fabrics 

Paper  fabrics 

Shoemakers 

Tailors 

Seamstresses 


Knmbers. 


119 


8,859 
272 
766 


899 
26 


114 

188 
90 
89 

160 
68 
99 

234 
21.863 


Classification. 


Kmnbeis. 


DiDUSTRiAL— Continued. 

Weavers 8,716 

Tobacco  and  cigar  fabrics 318 

Divers  and  others  not  specified ;  819 

COinnEBCIAL. 

Retail  stores,  dealers  and  assistants 2.  557 

Coffee  and  eating  houses 941 

Fish  dealers 18I 

Fruit  and  game  dealers ;  n 

Hucksters  < 1  2S6 

,  Furniture  dealers  91 

'  Milliners |  799 

I  Bookserers 33 

I  State  lottery  agents I  72 

{  Divers  other  trades. 390 

Daily  employment  not  included  in  fac* 

I      tones,  trades,  d:o 8»216 

Messengers 135 

I  Cooks  on  daily  hire  as  extra  help 2,  aos 

I  Domestic  servants 1  121,181 
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n. — ^FAOTOBIES,  MILLSy  ETC.,  IN  DENMARK. 
Wiigm  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  in  fa4itorie8  or  mills  in  Copenlwgen, 


Kfttare  of  mannfactaiBB^ 
employiDe&t^  &o. 


C«inesl 

Chocolate 

Chicory 

Cinder 

Crockery,  esrthenware. 

Dyeinj;  

Taaneries 

Chemical  preMratiODa  . 

Cloth 

Conaerre 

Envelope 

Corkware , 

Carding  (wool) 

Machine 

Uinenl  wBter 

FIooT-milU 

oa 

Piano 


Average 

wages  of 

men. 


$6  42 


4  16 
4  08 
402 
450 
4  02 
4  02 

3  76 
322 

4  02 
469 
3  75 
3  75 


8  75 
4  02 
663 


Average 
wages  of 
women. 


$3  14 


2  10 
2*68 


228 

246 

168 


Nature  of  mannfactores, 
employment,  &o. 


Porcelain 

Salt-refinery :.. 

Playing-oaras 

Candle 

Tiling 

Straw  hat 

Hoaiery 

Stucco  

Sngar-reflnery  — 
Hog-slaughtering . 
Paper  hangings  . . . 

Terracotta 

Wadding 

Wagon 

OiUloth 

Tool 

Match 


Average 

wi^esof 

men. 


$3  70 
822 


4  02 

402 


3  48 
886 

4  29 
4  29 
4  32 
462 


530 
8  76 
6  70 
4  SO 


Average 
wages  of 


$188 


2  01 


848 

2  01 


296 
2  14 


III.— Foundries,  maohineshops  and  iron- works  in  DEimARK. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  60  kottrs  infoundries^  maohine'Shops  and  iron-works  in  Copenhagen. 


IXeserlptlon  of  employment 


Average 
wages. 


Tinmiiths  ... 
foiuieis ..... 
nackamitha. 
Bdlersmiths. 


$4  74  I 
558  ' 
420  , 
3  90  ' 


Description  of  employment. 


Coppenmiihs. 
Macninlsts  ... 
Metal-tnmers. 
Joiners 


Average 
wages. 


$4  74 
4  66 
492 

499 


IV.— Glass- WORKERS  in  Denmark. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Copenhagen, 


Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

Vorkmen 

•      $480 

$6  40 

$6  50 

VI. — Railway  employi^s  in  Deioiark. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  Ziftem^n,  railroad  laborers^  fo.)  in  Copenhagen, 


Deseriptfton  of  employment. 


OWWlCm  DKPAKIlfXRT. 


Average 
wages. 


Chlffii  of  each  department 

Chief  clerks 

AMifttant  clerks  (besides  free  hooae)  — 

Apprentloea 

Cfliff  superintendent 

Civil  engineers 

Draughtsmen  sod  bnllding  inspectors .. 
tine  inspectors  (besides  free  house)  — 
Aaaintants  (besides  free  house) 

monrK  DSPAmmrr. 

8operfBt«Ddent*s  engineer  (besides  free 

house  and  fael)  ...j. 

(^lef  engineers 

Snsineefs  (besidee  hooae  and  fhel) 


$1. 


08100 
670  00 
848  40 
187  60 
608  00 
Oil  20 
636  00 
402  00 
166  80 


1,474  00 
804  00 
636  00 


Description  of  employment. 


Enoinb  depabtmxrt— Continned. 


Foreman  

Assistants 

Watchman  (besides  house  and  ftiel). 

Locomotive  driver* 

Firemen  * 


OBKBRAL  DBFABTMXNT. 


Chief  superintendent 

Superintendents 

Ktation>master 

Station-master  at  Copenhagen  . 

Chief  conductor* 

AssisUnt  conductor  * 

Railroad  laborers 


Average 
wages. 


$536  00 
636  00 
848  40 
482  40 
289  84 


1,608  00 
1,072  00 
670  00 
M8  00 
482  40 
280  44 
240  00 


*LoeonM»tiTe  drivers reeeive,  besides  wages.  $2.01;  firemen,  46.90  cents;  chief  conductor,  $1.40;  vid 
asaisutni  eoodmctor.  30.50  cents  for  every  100  Danish  miles  traveled,  as  n  premium. 
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VII. — Ship- YARDS  and  SHip-BuiLDiNa  IN  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  10  koure  in  skip-yards-^isHnguiahing  between  iirtm  and  wood  ekip- 
building — in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Desoription  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Arerage 
wages. 

IBOH-aHIF  BUILDIHO  TARD6. 

Shipemitha perdAy.. 

"Workmen  r . . .  r , ,..,.,,,-..,,,.,, ,  -  do.  -  ■.  - 

tow 

M 

364 
824 

to  87 

02 

522 

872 

#0  07 
50 

^SSSSIS^" ^''^^" 

402 
3  80 

WOODIN-8HIP  BUILDINQ  TASDB. 

Ship  carpenters,  work  in  one  year:  30  weeks,  11  hours  daily;  4  weeks. 
10  hoars  daily;  4  weeks.  9  hours  daily;  14  weeks,  8  hoars  daily;  and 
reoeiye  wages  per  day  for  a  working-day  of— 
11  honrs  ».. .per day.. 

1  OS 

10  hoars '..do.... 

90 

0  hoars do.... 

94 

8 hoars .....do  ... 

80 

VIII.— Seamen's  wages. 

JFagee  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  ynen)— distinguishing  between  ocean^  coast  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Description  of  employment. 


llrBt  mates  in  steamers . . . 
Second  mates  in  steamers 

nrst  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engueers 

Stewards* 

Cooks  in  steamers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

SaUon 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$25  00 
20  00 
40  00 
25  00 
15  00 
20  00 
18  00 
14  00 
14  00 
10  00 
900 
700 


Description  of  employment. 


Donkeymen 

Storekeepers 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sailing  Teasels t 

First  mates  in  sailinfc  vessels  .. 
Second  mates  in  sailing  vessels 

Carpenten 

Saifinakers r 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing 

Able-bodied  seamen 

Ordinary 
Boys 


Average 
wages. 


$15  00 

15  00 

13  00 
45  00 
18  00 

14  00 

16  00 
14  00 
1.3  00 
11  00 

900 
500 


*  Stewards  in  steamers  are  generally  paid  $12  to  $14,  but  are  allowed  to  sell  refreshments  on  which  a 
profit  is  made;  otherwise,  $20. 
tFive  per  cent,  allowance  on  gross  freight;  otherwise,  $45. 

IX.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  10  hours  per  day,  in  shops,  wholesale  or  retaU,  to  males  and 
females,  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


Description  of  employment. 


Average 
wages. 


Clerks  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores 

Female  clerks 

Clerks  in  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprenticea,  per  year  * 


$50  00 

12  to  35 

10  70 

14  60 


*Inclading  board. 
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X.— HOUSBHOLD  WAasS  IN  TOWNS  AND  OITIBS  IN  DENMARK. 


oiher  Unons  in  Dmmark, 

DeMription  of  flmployment. 

Averftge 
wages. 

Desoriptton  of  employmant 

Average 
wages. 

Cteofanm 

$8  04 
6  70 
586 
586 
800 
6  70 
2  70 

J.W  SAv  *0I9IW« 

CoaohmeD 

$6  36 

Hawmate 

MenMrmnts 

428 

VmlMlmin 

Helpon 

8  28 

T^uiftmoka 

ff^mftlv  oooks .■,-r,-t,*.w,T^^.,,T,,^ 

8  75 

"i^rnnaMA 

2  70 

Wflt-sonei .     .              

W©t  nnrso*  - -- T  -  T ,.,,t,,.^^--,.-.,^,. 

8  75 

Sbem 

Nones  ................................ 

8  14 

XI.— AaRIOTTLTURAL  WAGES  IN  DENMARK. 

Wa^  paid  per  half  ffear,  a$  the  caee  may  he,  to  agricultural  Uiborere  and  Junuekold 
(country)  Bervants  in  Denmark,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Deioriptioii  of  employment 


XeDanraats 
uElpen....... 

Biyi , 


Average 
wages. 


148  24 
32  50 
16  08 
804 


Description  of  employment. 


Females : 

Honsekeepers 

Batter  and  cheese  makets. 
Ordinary  servants 


Average 
wages. 


125  78 
82  50 
16  08 


XII.— Corporation  employes  in  Denmark. 

Weget  pa/id  per  week  of  60  houre  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Average 
wages. 

$4  00 
400 

$7  60 
760 

$5  80 

Vwknften  at  the  water-works  Deionging  to  the  oity  of  Copenhagen. . . . 

500 

The  eity  of  Copenhagen  has  no  other  laborers  than  the  above-mentioned,  bnt  lets  ont  its  work  to  oon- 
meters,  who  employ  ine  workmen  at  the  rates  given  in  this  report. 

Ih«  wane  naia  to  all  other  officials  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Copenhagen  are  analogons  with 
ibOM  of  tte  Oovemment  departments  and  offices. 


XIII. — Government  departments  and  offioes. 

W^^  paid  per  year  to  employee  in  Oovemment  departments  and  offices  (exclusive  of  trades- 
men  and  Uiborers)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 
wages. 


CIVIL  0FFICBB8. 

CUef  of  department* 

Oief  of  ofllce* 

iMdderkt 

Ckrka 

[lbs  sslariee  of  the  above-mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  g^es  of 
wks  between  $215  and  $485;  for  the  higher  grades,  snch  as  chief  of  office,  be* 
J*MD|540and  $1 ,290per  year.  The  estabUshed  role  is  that  the  salary  is  increased 
««B  $K  to  $125  every  five  years.  ] 

COURTS. 

^vraneeeart  Judges* 

wr  Judges  in  Copenhagen* , 

'vdees  sd  jnstloee  In  other  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark  ^ 

■    *  Increase  for  every  Ave  years'  service,  $125. 
t  Incresse  for  every  five  years*  service,  $55. 
t  Increase  for  every  Ave  years'  service,  $80  to  $125. 


$1,400  00 
858  00 
429  00 
215  00 


1,608  00 
860  00 
760  00 


$1,825  00 

1,200  00 

760  00 

825  OO 


2,160  OO 
1,290  00 
1,826  00 
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XIV.— Trades  and  labor  in  ootbrnmbnt  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  10  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  GovemmMt  employ  (natpy- 
yard*)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


DeBoription  of  employment 

I 

Lowest 
'    wagea. 

1 

Highest 
wftgea. 

Cnrpentdn. . ...... 

'         $0  65 

$0  71 

55 

71 

BlAckamitha  ...... 

55 

71 

MaohiniMts 

55 

I  00 

TiOfikHmithB.     ... 

55 

70 

flailniakern 

J 

1               55 

71 

1               65 

71 

IiftborcFB 

1                 55 

58 

*  Workmen  at  the  nayy.yard  have  permanent  employment,  nnd  receire,  besidee  the  abore  wages,  tools 
and  cheap  house  rent,  say  $37.50  per  annum ;  also  a  pension  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  old  to 
work.    Tneir  apjwintment  is  for  life. 

XV.— Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  i^  wages  paid  per  week  of  60  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen^ 
proof-readers,  ^-o.)  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 
wages. 

Highest 
wages. 

Avenige 
wages. 

XALB8. 

$5  80 
540 
4  80 
700 

2  14 

$5  40 
6  70 
800 
800 

2  40 

$5  4$ 

Pressmen 

606 

Printers 

640 

Proof-readers - 

7  50 

Oirls 

VEKALia. 

240 

PORTVOAL. 

The  report  from  Gonsul-Oeneral  Francis  recites  the  general  conditions 
and  rates  of  wages.  Wages  in  Portugal  are  very  low  compared  with 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  even  with  those  in  England  and  France. 
The  hours  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  running  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  The  Portuguese  working  classes, 
as  a  rule,  are  temperate,  industrious  and  economical.  Women  in 
Portugal,  as  in  most  other  European  countries,  do  their  share  of  active 
labor,  working  as  stevedores  and  at  other  outdoor  work  as  well  as  in 
the  fields.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,500,000,  only  185.000  are  mechanics 
and  artisans,  the  great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  oeing  employed  in 
primitive  labor. 

The  wages  earned  in  and  around  Lisbon  are  given  as  follows:  General 
trades,  60  to  80  cents  per  day,  some  lunning  up  to  $1.25  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  others  being  as  low  as  50  cents. 

Women  coal-carriers  at  the  docks  earn  30  cents  per  day,  while  male 
coal-heavers  receive  80  cents:  male  laborers,  30  to  40  cents  per  day. 

Agricultural  laborers,  per  day,  without  board :  Males,  16  to  35  cents ; 
females,  10  to  20  cents. 

Cotton  mills,  11  hours  per  day :  Male  operatives,  first  class  60  cents, 
ordinary  32  cents  per  day ;  women  operatives,  by  the  piece,  40  to  60 
cents ;  children  under  14  years,  14  cents. 
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Woolen  mills,  11  hours  per  day :  First-class  operatives,  66  cents,  and 
ordinary  operatives,  46  cents ;  women,  27  cents;  and  children,  12  cents. 

These  wages,  being  for  Lisbon  and  vicinity,  are  higher  than  the  wages 
paid  elsewhere  in  Portugal. 

As  a  whole,  says  Mr.  Francis,  the  laboring  people  of  Portugal  are 
in  bumble  circumstances,  but  seem  content  with  the  compensation  they 
get.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  climate 
of  Portugal,  the  working  classes  do  not  require  clothing,  fuel,  and  animal 
food  in  the  quantities  which  are  necessary  for  similar  classes  in  the 
colder  and  damper  climates  of  England  and  Germany. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  recapitula- 
te ry  statements  for  all  countries,  are  about  the  same  as  in  Germany  and 
Belgium, 

In  connection  with  Portugal,  an  interesting  report  will  be  found  on 
the  state  of  labor  in  the  Azores,  and  although  not  of  consequence  as 
afl'ecting  general  results,  it  is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  this  work, 
and  Consul  Dabney,  for  the  care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  his  sta- 
tistics, is  entitled  to  much  credit. 


EVROPEAIV  TURKEY. 

Turkey  is  not  usually  considered  in  a  comparison  of  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  nations,  but  the  trades 
and  industries  of  the  country  are  of  consequence  in  a  review  of  the  gen- 
eral labor  conditions  of  Europe. 

For  many  reasons — the  want  of  official  statistics  heretofore,  and  the 
consequent  freshness  of  the  subject  being  the  principal — the  report  by 
Consul- General  Heap,  of  Constantinople,  is  of  much  interest. 

The  great  cost  of  internal  communication  in  Turkey  and  the  lack  of 
highways,  railways  and  waterways  have  had  the  effect  of  localizing 
indnstries  ;  hence  each  community  hai)  conditions  of  trade  peculiar  to 
itself.  While  wages  are  comparatively  high  in  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities,  they  are  extremely  Tow  in  distant  villages  and  rural 
districts. 

The  consal-general  says  that  the  working  classes  are  steady  and 
industrious,  especially  the  Mussulmans  and  Armenians,  among  whom 
drnnkenness  is  almost  unknown.  The  food  of  the  laborers  is  simple 
and  frugal,  such  workmen  as  porters,  farm-hands,  stevedores,  gardeners, 
&c.,  being  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salted  fish,  common  cheese, 
curdled  milk,  and  the  cheaper  vegetables  and  fruit.  Meat  is  very  rarely 
indulged  in,  and  a  cup  of  cofiee  is  a  luxury. 

With  the  exception  of  guilds  for  the  protection  of  trades  from  over- 
crowding, there  are  no  labor  organizations,  and  strikes  are  very  rare. 
The  trade  gnilds  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  co-operative 
societies  for  matual  benefit. 

The  nature  of  these  trade  organizations  is  described  by  the  consul- 
general,  that  of  the  hamals  (porters)  being  given  as  an  illustration. 
Each  quarter  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  its  own  porters,  all  being 
under  one  head  or  chief,  who  is  recognized  by  the  Government,  and  who 
buys  his  place.  The  chief  pays  to  the  Government  the  taxes  of  all 
the  members.  The  members  can  only  work  in  their  assigned  quarters, 
and  the  total  earnings  for  each  day  are  divided  pro  rata.    In  cases  of 
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sickness  or  disability  of  any  kind  they  relieve  each  other.  The  hamals 
are  mostly  all  natives  of  distant  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the  members 
are  assisted  in  visiting  their  homes,  which  they  do  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  hours  of  labor  in  Turkey  are  from  daylight  to  one  hour  be> 
fore  sunset,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  general 
trades  in  Constantinople  are  about  the  same  as  those  which  prevail  in 
the  large  cities  of  continental  Europe ;  higher  if  anything. 

In  Turkey,  where  everything  is  accomplished  by  band,  manual  labor 
is  necessarily  in  demand  to  accomplish  that  which  is  done  by  machinery 
elsewhere.  Turkish  women  are  employed  in  certain  districts  in  raising 
silkworms  and  weaving  carpets,  but  the  greater  number  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  where  they  take  the  place  of  the  men  who  are  doing  mill- 
tary  service,  or  who  are  acting  as  porters,  teamsters,  &c.,  in  the  towns 
and  cities.  The  difference  between  the  Turkish  and  other  Euroi>ean 
female  farm-workers  is  that  the  former  work  on  their  own  farms,  never 
living  out,  while  the  latter  do  both.  Turkish  women  are  also  employed 
as  domestics,  and  in  silk  and  woolen  factories.  Their  work,  however, 
is  generally  done  at  home.  Their  wages  are  very  low,  about  one-half 
those  paid  to  men. 


RVSSIA. 


The  labor  conditions  of  Russia  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  peculiar  to 
that  Empire. 

Prom  the  nature  of  the  governmental  and  social  systems  of  Kassia, 
as  well  as  of  the  heterogeneous  and  segregated  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  labor  unions  are  unknown.  It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind 
that  labor  in  Russia  should  not  be  gauged  by  the  standards  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  legal  abolition  of  serfdom  tends  to  assimilate 
Russian  labor  to  continental  standards,  the  feudal  relationship  of  the 
employed  to  their  employers  still  survives  to  an  extent  which  makes 
intelligent  comparison  difficult  through  excessive  contrast. 

Wages  throughout  Russia  are  much  lower  than  those  which  rale  in 
continental  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  average  rates  for  the 
general  industries,  but  those  paid  in  some  of  the  principal  industries 
will  be  found  in  the  tabulated  forms. 

In  regard  to  women's  wages,  Consul  Rawicz,  of  Warsaw,  reports  that 
girl  assistants  in  artificial-flower  factories  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2  |>er 
month;  if  boarded  they  must  work  15  to  18  hours  per  day.  Women 
flower-makers  earn  $3  per  month  of  9  working  hours  per  day,  without 
board,  but  exceedingly  expert  workers  earn  &om  $7  to  $9  per  moiitb. 
In  bookbinding  establishments  women  receive  from  $2.50  to  $3  i>er 
month.  In  paper-box  factories  girls  earn  $1  per  week;  girls  engaged 
in  printing  labels  $5  per  month,  holidays  deducted.  Retouchers  in  pho- 
tographing establishments  earn  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  month.  lu 
toUet-soap  and  perfume  factories  girls  earn  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  per 
week.  Chair  polishers  in  furniture  factories  receive  37J  cents  per 
day.    Women  laboring  in  tanneries  receive  15  cents  for  10  hours'  labor. 

Women  engaged  in  house  and  shop  work,  living  in  the  premises,  work 
generally  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  going  to  bed  at  12 
^clock  and  getting  up  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  report  from  the  consul-general  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Stanton , 
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covering  the  agencies  of  Oronstadt,  Bevel,  and  Riga,  is  as  complete  as 
was  possible  under  the  circamstauces. 

In  the  largest  rope  and  cordage  factory  in  St.  Petersburg,  this  being 
a  leading  industry  in  Russia,  the  workers  earn  from  29  cents  to  55  cents 
per  day  of  10  hours,  with  lodging  and  fuel  in  the  factory. 

In  the  leading  glass  works  the  laborers  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
aDDum,  with  food  and  lodging  in  the  works.  This  system  of  feeding 
and  lodging  employes  in  the  factories  prevails  in  Russia.  Its  object  is 
doubtless  twofold,  viz,  to  provide  steady  workers,  and  to  hold  men  aloof 
from  rival  industries,  as  well  as  to  preserve  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy 
about  the  works.  It  naturally  involves  the  almost  complete  depend- 
euce  of  the  workers  upon  their  employers.  Master- workmen  in  these 
glass  factories  earn  fh)m  $46  to  $65  per  month ;  overseers,  assorters, 
and  clerks  from  $16.80  to  $48  per  month. 

The  foregoing  are  given  not  only  as  illustrations  of  the  rates  of  wages 
and  different  conditions  which  prevail  in  special  industries,  but  they 
also  serve  to  show  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  anything  like  an  average. 
Wages  in  St.  Petersburg  are  regulated  more  by  individual  bargaining 
than  by  any  fixed  trade  rate.  At  present,  writes  the  consul-general, 
the  building  trades  are  very  dull,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  hire  working- 
men  at  24  cents  per  day,  although  in  brisk  times  their  wages  may  he 
reckoned  at  from  48  cents  to  58  cents  per  day. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Russia  is  as  difficult  to  average  as  the  rates  of 
wages.  Many  of  the  married  laborers  who  work  in  St.  Petersburg  have 
their  families  living  in  villages,  while  they  themselves  live  in  the  city. 

With  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  manufacturer  estimated  that  a  laborer 
can  live  in  St.  Petersburg  on  9.6  cents  per  day.  Cotton  operatives  are 
^apposed  to  consume  food  and  clothing  to  the  following  amounts  per 
month:  Men,  $4.80;  women,  $3.84;  children,  $2.88.  In  the  country 
these  operatives  have  rents  free  in  ^<  barracks";  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  they  pay  about  48  cents  per  month  rental. 

The  expenses  of  a  glass- worker's  family  are  estimated  at  from  $16  to 
124  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory  a  laborer  is  able  to  live 
on  72  cents  per  week. 

Russian  employers  say  that  the  working  classes  are  intelligent,  but 
wasteful  and  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  writes  Mr.  Stanton^  is 
oue  of  poverty  and  want,  and  he  gives  several  interviews  with  Russian 
workmen  of  the  better  class  in  regard  to  their  incomes  and  expendi- 
tures. 

HOW  A  METAL  TUBNEB  LIVES  IN  ST.  PETEBSBUBG. 

Aged  45;  has  a  wife  and  2  children;  earns  72  cents  per  day  of 
11  hours ;  his  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  sewing ;  total  income,  $254 
per  year,  estimating  on  full  time.  Expenses:  R^nt,  $34.56;  food, 
$190;  clothing,  $24 j  taxes,  $2.40;  sundries,  $3.44;  total  annual 
expenses,  $254.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  average  workman  can 
make  fall  time  throughout  a  year,  and  therefore  the  above  estimates 
must  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Russian  workmen,  generally  speaking,  do  not  save  anything,  most 
parents  being  supported  in  old  age  by  their  children.  This  filial  de- 
votion is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  of  the  Russian  laboring 
classes. 
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The  wages  paid  Id  the  general  trades  in  St.  Petersburg  are  of  such  a 
discrepant  character  that  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  esti- 
mates for  all  Eussia.  For  instance,  in  St.  Petersburg,  masons/  plas- 
terers, &c.,  are  paid  for  the  summer,  which  appears  to  be  all  there  is  of 
the  working  year  in  that  latitude,  $60,  with  board,  and  hodcarriers  and 
tenders,  $19.20,  with  board.  Plumbers  receive  $12  per  month,  with 
board ;  bakers,  $9.60  per  mouth,  with  board;  carpenters,  $43.20  for  the 
summer,  with  board ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  through  the  whole  list. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  RUSSIA, 

I.— General  trades. 

Average  tcages  paid  per  week  of  72  lumra. 


Ooonpations. 

*R1i^ 

Warsaw. 

AUBussia. 

BUILDIKG  TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

$4  32 
2  45 
6  72 
288 
6  72 
2  60 
48« 
8  76 
2  60 
4  32 
2  30 
480 
528 

384 
884 
2  75 
8  84 
8  86 
6  76 
4  32 

4  80 

5  76 
860 
600 
482 
482 
S76 

$4  33 
2  45 

Hodcarriers 

Masons  ,..-,,., ....^. ,....,., 

6  72 

Tenders 

2  88 

Plantorers 

$2  50 
250 
860 

4  61 

Tenders 

2  55 

Slat^^rs 

4  20 

Roofers 

3  75 

Tenders 

2  60 

Plumbers - 

4  32 

Assistants 

2  30 

Carnenters 

1  80 
225 

200 
360 

2  70 
8  00 
225 
287 
1  50 
860 

3  30 

(f«4ifltt^r«    ,  , 

3  76 

0THBBTRADS8. 

Bakers 

2  02 

Blacksmiths 

3  72 

Strikers 

2  72 

Bookbinders 

3  42 

Brickmakers ,---,.„-,.,,. 

2  80 

Brewers 

4  06 

Batchers 

2  91 

BrfUM^  founders 

4  20 

Cabinet-makers 

5  76 

Confectioners 

a  13 
400 
300 
8  50 
226 
850 

3  36 

CifFAr-makers 

5  00 

Coopers 

3  66 

Catfcrs 

3  91 

Distillers 

4  00 

Drivers 

3  SO 

860 
8  60 
240 
432 
482 
432 
480 
720 
4  80 
4  80 
288 
6  76 
480 

4  80 
6  76 

5  76 
960 
600 
8  59 
288 
480 
884 
700 
482 
4  00 

8  60 

C^ab  and  CMrriaM 

3  60 

Street  raflway 

*  *"3*66* 
200 
500 
a  00 
800 
300 
2  70 
850 

2  95 

DTers 

3  16 

Bngravers 

4  C6 

IPairiers 

3  66 

Gardeners 

3  00 

Hatters • 

5  10 

Horseshoers 

3  75 

Jewelers 

4  15 

liaborenk  Dortera  Am...^..      ...^^.....      ....     ... 

2  88 

IjithoimtnneTii .*. . 

i'oo* 

180 

260 

4  88 

Millwrights 

3  30 

ITikiliniLkf^rs  (hand)  . , 

3  65 

Potters '. .'. 

5  76 

Printers «. 

5  76 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

9  60 

Saddle  and nameas  makers  ^  <......  ^<         ..  4.^4..  ^..x^ 

300 

4  50 

Sailroakers 

2  59 

Stevedores 

2  88 

Tanners 

600 
800 
860 
3  60 
1  50 

4  90 

Tailors 

8  42 

525 

Tinsmiths 

8  96 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

2  96 

*  The  wages  in  Biga  iDbstantlally  represent  those  of  St  Petersburg. 
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The  following  tables  were  compiled  by  tbe  consul-general  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg: 

II. — Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wagmpaid  per  month  for  12  to  13  hourt^  daily  work  in  cotton  faotorim  or  milU  in  Russia, 


I>eaeription  of  employment 


COTTOX  MILLS. 

i  <worMng  76  hoate  per  week) 

Wa^ee  in  aplnniiig  department 

Waces  in  weayinc  department 
CSSty  amd  ooantry  milU: 

Cotton  mixers,  men  and  women 

8eatching-n>om 

grindera 

Strfppen 

Cantesden,  boya  and  girls 

XAp-pieeera 

Drawing  tendera 

Slabbing  tenders 

TiiliM  iiifiiilatu  tenders 


Average 
wages. 


17  20 
to 
7  44 
960 

5  28 

7  iO 
672 

8  84 
528 
&28 
528 
5  25 
5  28 


Description  ot  employment. 


COTTON  Mnxs-^/ontinned. 

City  and  ooantnr  miUa— Continued 

Roving  tenders 

Reelers 

MakerS'Qp 

Packers 

Winders 

Warpers 

Weavers ^ 

Mechanins  

Foremen 

Blacksmiths 

Laborers 

Dressers 

Spinners  

Piecers 


Average 
wages. 


$5» 

4  8» 
8  16 
0  12 
528 
7  90 

5  76 
12  06 
12  06 
10  66 

528 
624 
12  48 
4  80 


Wages  paid  in  various  factories. 


Pmacilptlon  of  employment. 


(Per 


auom  VACTOBT. 
Btli,  10  to  12  hours  daily.) 


Average 

wages. 

16  72 

4  80 

86  00 

86  10 

18  00 

240 

1  53 

129 

Description  of  employment. 


BBONZB  VACTOBT— Continued. 

Cotters per  day 

GUders do.. 

Common  laborers do.. 

Grinders 

BOFB  AND  COBDAOB  FACTOBT. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours.) 

Spinners  by  hand 

Spinners  by  machine . . 

Layers,  reelers,  ^o 

Men  attending  forming  machine 

Men  attending  bobbing  machine 

Former 

Common  laborers  and  boys 


Average 
wages. 


$168 

126 

48 

106 


286 
202 
856 
195 
2  14 
1  80 
1  58 


*Inolnding  lodging,  light,  and  fire. 


III.— FOT7in)RIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS  AND  IRON- WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  68  hours  in  iron  works  in  Bussia. 


j^^mariptitm  of  employment. 


Jmann  and  njodel-maMera 

LoekjBmlthm  .-------: 

LocksDitba'  aaatotanU  - .  -  - 

BlscksoitJis 

Stn'Jcera 

hJoters 

ChiseJen  and  maaat^rs  .  - 


Average  t 
wages. 


Caatera  and  tormtirs 

oJSS2*u£;.^totoii.d^:::.:.::::::'     Jw 

r»»»frn<y.^l«>AfMsrs  ----- 8  10 


$4  62 
1  44 


4  17 

5  10 
2  61 

*5  83 
2  88 

•4  61 
5  76 


Description  of  employment. 


Tinsmiths 

Solderer  

Coppersmith 

Grinder  and  polisher  . 

Bronze-workers 

Gilders 

Metal-workers 

Metal-ttimers 

Metal-planers 

Laborers  


Average 
wages. 


*$5  20 

*6  77 

*8  84 

•4  17 

4  61 

408 

490 

•5  47 

•5  76 

2  16 


•  I*ieoa  workers,  and  conseqnenUy  attain  so  high  an  average. 
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IV.— Glass-workebs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  gtaee-workere  in  jSuMio. 


DeBCTiption  of  employmoit. 

Firemen 

Melten 

Melters*  aesUtants 

OlaM-masten 

OlaM-masten*  ■miitente 

Boys 


Loweet 
WHi^ee. 


$2  40 
S60 
1  02 

14  40 

240 

06 


Highest 
wages. 


$3  64 
480 
288 

2160 
884 
1  20 


Deeeription  of  employmeiit. 

>  Aeaorten 

Packers 

Pottftrs 

Smiths 

'  Grinders 

I  Femalepaekers 


Lowest    Highest 
wages.  ,  wages. 


$836  $480 

1  02  710 

7  20  12  00 

4S8  I  600 

884  060 

061  336 


v.— Shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  jfear  im  storee,  whoteedle  or  retail,  to  males  and  feauUee,  in  St.  Petersburg. 


Descriptkm  of  employment 

Manager 

Bookkeeper 

Corresponding  elerka 

OfBoe  Clerks 

Clerks 


Lowest 
wages. 


Highest 


6860  00 
480  00 
884  00 
240  00 
182  00 


n 


880  00 

i;  440  00 

1,200  00 

060  00 

480  00 


Description  of  empU^yment. 

Ftrst  saleswoeBan 

Second  saleswoman 

Apprentice 

AiMshiok  (cashier) 

Artelshick  (porter) 


Lowest 
wages. 


fl68  00 

86  40 

57  60 

206  40 

48  00 


wage*. 


6482  00 
144  00 
120  00 
576  00 
120  00 


YI.— Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities. 

Wages  paid  per  momlk  to  houeMld  sereante  {towns  and  oi<iet)  in  ^.  Petersburg, 


wages. 

Deeeription  of  employment. 

ATerage 

wages. 

Cooks: 

M flie ,  

$14  40 

480 

24  00 

10  20 

480 

16  S8 
840 

TVnnale 

445 

Batlers 

386 

Mwn  i^vrant  r ,, , 

1  i^redy**  maid , 

790 

lifted  wq^nit 

1 

VII.— Agrioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agrieultmrdl  laborers  and  household  (oountrjf)  servants  in  JEtnssia. 


DeecriptiQn  of  employment 


Laborer: 


Pyday 

do 

Winter do 

Spring  ...... ...............do....< 


ATerage 


Description  of  employment. 


•  ATerage 
I  wages. 


Laborer^Continned : 
60  60  Wages,  for  sammer.fttMn  March  15  • 

48,.  to  October  15,  with  board 

24  ,         Wages,  for  winter,  from  Oolober 
SO  15to  March  15,  with  board 


186  40 
14  40 
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Yin.— Printers  and  printing  offices. 

!hateamt  akowlng  the  wagei  paid  per  month  for  10  io  12  \kownf  daily  work  to  prinien 
{componior;  pressmen^  proof-readers,  ^*o.)  in  St.  PeUrihwrgs 


D«eriptkm  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

Description  of  employment. 

Average 
wages. 

PrIiitioK  office: 

LitnoCTiDherB. 

$00  00 ; 

25  20 
14  40  , 
600  ' 

1 

Publishing  house:* 

Type-setters,  furnishing  themselTOS 
TTT>e-*wttoni  (nlacards) ............. 

$28  80 

T^^sr         .  .... 

19  20 

Printen 

Printer  (hand-press) 

14  4$ 

LaboKii 

Master  at  machine  (fast  press) 

Feeder  at  machine 

81  00 

12  00 

Turner  at  machine  T.r  .n...,rx,.,.,r 

7  68 

*  These  men  have  free  lodging,  but  feed  themselves  at  a  cost  per  month  of  $8.86. 


BECAPITUXATION, 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OOMPARED. 

Having  reviewed  the  labor  conditions  of  the  several  countries  by  con- 
sulates, a  tabular  recapitulation  is  herewith  presented  of  the  results  by 
eooDtries,  by  which  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe 
IS  average  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls  may  be  compared,  not 
only  with  each  other,  but  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  leading  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  national  labor  statistics  for 
the  United  States  are  not  available ;  but  as  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween representative  districts  in  Europe  and  representative  districts 
bere,  these  tables  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  labor  condi- 
tions of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  at  their  approximate  value. 

In  the  remarks  accompanying  the  following  statements  British  results 
tte  principally  selected  for  comparisons,  as  English  wages  are,  generally 
^king,  the  highest  in  Europe,  and  English  trade  conditions  have 
more  in  common  with  American  customs  and  usages  than  those  of  the 
other  countries. 


92  a— LAB- 
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I.— General  trades. 

Cknnpar%9on  of  the  average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  in  Ewrope  with  Uiott 
paid  in  eimilar  iradee  in  New  Yerk  and  CMeago, 


BlMkBmiths 

Strikers 
Bookbinders 
Brickmakers 
Brewers . .'. 
Batohers 
Brass-fonnders 
Cabinetmakers 
ConfeotloneTS 
Cigsrmaken 
Coopers 
Cntiers 
Distillers 
Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers 
Fonrleis .. 
Gardeners 
Hatters... 


Jewelers  '  8  76 

Laborers,  porters,  Ao I  4  70 

Lithographers 7  07 

MUlwrights 6  97 

NaJlmakers  (hand) 5  90 

Potters 5  20 

Printers 7  17 

Teachers  pabUo  schools  . . .  ^  ^^*  ^ 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Shoemakers 

Stovedores 


Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tiosmitiis 

Wearers  (outside  of  mills) 

Machinists 

Painters 

Upholsterers 




7-12 

1S« 

12  72 

11  oe 

10  » 

18  00 

UOO 

18  00 



*Abont. 


t  With  board. 


t&ien. 


9  Women. 
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To  reduce  the  foregoing  statements  to  an  equitable  level  of  compari- 
son the  following  tabulation  is  given,  showing  the  rates  of  wages  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Euroi)e  as  compared  with  those  in  the  United 
States : 

I.— General  trapes. 


i 

I 

1 

1 

^ 

$4  50 
260 
840 
260 
365 
172 
4  00 
420 
280 

4  50 
250 

5  50 
5  18 

< 

as 

) 

5 

$4  20 
170 
860 
170 
604 
170 
420 
420 
170 
860 
170 
400 
840 

400 
800 
840 
880 
500 
•8  00 

'i'oo' 

340 
8  75 
800 
260 
880 
420 

1  50 

2  50 
860 
320 
6  60 
460 
400 
6  20 
520 
880 
860 

520 
460 

s 

1 

BUILOniG  TBAOB8. 

INrkkbTi^n                 

18  40 
460 
840 
460 
760 
460 

tso 

750 
460 
8  10 
487 
800 
800 

650 
780 
600 
700 
600 
700 
4  38 
8  10 
880 
600 
680 
800 
800 

$4  40 
812 
600 
8  12 

4  40 
8  12 
500 

'i'io" 

3  05 
482 

5  79 

2  70 
550 
245 

4  68 
»20 
320 
2  00 

i 
$4  00  !t7  50 

$4  80 
860 
480 
4  00 
400 
400 
4  00 

i'so' 

280 
480 

K  AD 

$6  95 
8  47 
579 
8  47 
695 
8  47 
694 
694 
484 
695 
8  47 
750 
750 

484 
600 
500 

6  18 
600 
600 
500 

7  50 
790 
486 

6  00 
696 
579 
579 

7  63 
640 

4  82 
600 

8  75 
850 

5  79 
5  21 
5  79 
880 
500 
900 
980 
484 

1100 

$7  00 
4  80 
686 
429 
607 
8  86 

"800* 
450 
6  90 
429 

700 
690 

425 
482 
482 
482 
590 

3  75 
437 

4  82 
458 
426 
509 
482 
6  10 
4  50 

8  22 
480 
4  29 
429 
800 
6  36 

4  00 

5  00 
482 
536 
429 
560 
587 
482 

422 

$4  82 
246 
672 

2  88 
6  72 
860 
480 

3  75 
260 
482 
280 
480 
528 

884 
384 

2  75 
884 

3  86 

5  76 
482 

4  80 

6  76 
860 
600 
482 
482 

5  76 

360 
360 
2  40 
482 
4  82 
4  82 

$24  00 
10  50 

3  60 
500 
366 

4  50 
861 
485 
435 
389 
4  57 
320 
500 

4  11 

855 
428 
857 

5  15 
4  75 
4  61 
3  60 

222 
6  06 
3  90 
6  36 
3  90 
3  78 
3  78 
808 
494 

3  36 
520 
8  78 

432 
540 
462 
480 

4  92 

3  78 

4  82 
4  92 
462 
636 
380 
3  78 

Vuimn 

24  00 

TmdsTff  ... 

10  50 

PbrtereiB 

Tfiodwfl 

27  00 
15  00 

«M«n . .      .               

21  00 

Boofen 

16  50 

TeDdfin 

10  50 

Plmbers    

22  50 

Aflsbftantii 

6  70 

Cizpenten 

16  50 

GM-flttfsra 

18  00 

OTHBB  TRADM. 

Bik«n 

1 
4  75  1  4  80 
3  50     4  80 
385  !  300 
420  I  400 

3  40  !  3  20 

4  20  '  6  00 

12  00 

FlM'knnithB 

15  00 

Striken 

10  50 

BoAkbinden 

16  60 

BrtekniJikM* 

17  40 
15  00 

Bstch«n* 

4  50 
400 
400 

's'oo 

420 

3  00 

4  00 

2  40 
460 
4  06 
4  00 
460 
4  60 

i'oo' 

348 
520 
8  20 
560 

3  10 

360 
4  OO 
480 
4  40 
400 
480 

V66' 

4  40 
250 
440 
360 
8  00 
4  00 
360 
4  00 
4  40 

s'io" 

480 
4  80 

16  50 

BnM>foaiiden        

6  86     428 
600  !  333 
4  65     3  43 
6  50  1  4  19 
8  47     4  28 

16  00 

15  00 

C«aftetioiien 

12  00 

f^ifnmftlrffirff 

18  00 

Coopen 

12  00 

Citlcn 

466 

521 

2  95 

3  00 
463 
000 
600 
7  53 

3  91  1  4  32 
286;  402 

3  17  ;  3  06 

2  46  1  3  06 

3  10     3  OA 

T%tflWii   .         

60  00 

Drtrm: 

Dmyrnea  and  tMmston. 
Cab  and  ourUgA 

gtTMt  TUEtWtkJt 

650 
50O 
750 
7  60 
850 
850 
520 
540 

7  10 
800 
487 
850 

8  70 

12  00 

ii'ii 

Dnn 

863 

4  92 

5  Mi 

4  62 

5  76 
R  22 

16  50 

24  00 

Fantea              

IB  00 

Cfdwiwar     

4  40  1  3  10     3  66 
4  75  j  4  85     4  62 
4  05     3  00     3  64 

4  80  1  12  50 

Rtttm 

7  20    

4  80  1  18  00 

J4>«defa 

650 
3  47 
5  80 

4  67     6  76 

3  63     3  78 

4  90  •  3  78 

4  80  '  18  56 

iS&lsr*:.*"^ 

2  88  ;  10  50 
5  76  '  24  00 

SiffliSSS?::: :::::::.::;:. 

8  CO     3  67     6  60 

4  80    

^•^af frn  (hand) 

357  1  264 
4  28  ,  3  78 

4  80  ' 

Poctna                

440 
780 

15  00 
760 
780 
780 
800 
700 
7  50 
800 
7  00 

■4» 

320 
6  80 

600 

5  76  ' 

fristcn           

6  80  ' '  6  06 

5  76     18  00 

T«ehen: 
VaW 

746^ 

FimalfMi       

600 
450 

3  80 
740 

4  50 
4  40 
7  50 
420 
3  30 

6  40 

'i'w' 

*4*00' 
500 
500 
400 
8  60 

iooo 

7  25 
696 
5  79 
694 
600 
800 
600 
850 

io  00 

482 
482 
500 
509 
650 
6  50 
6  70 
8  00 

500 

'2*80' 
200 
220 
400 
520 
660 
520 

9  60 

Saddle  and  baraaaa  malara. . 

500 
6  80 
500 
5  50 

8  75  i  4  32 

286  ' 

5  70 

8  87  1  492 

4  60  ;  12  00 
2  59     15  00 

f^fidtma 

288 
480 
384 
525 
4  82 
4  00 

18  00 

TaoOMi   a 

16  00 

TiOoca 

4  50     8  05  '  6  36 

16  00 

IliSSi.T'^.::::.:;. 

650 

3  47 

5  75  I 

425  1  366 
2  SO     2  64 

20  00 

12  72 



J 

1 

♦Wl 

thboar 

d. 

IWi 

tbhona 

e. 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  ap})ears  that  bricklayers  and  masons 
in  Chicago  are  paid  very  nearly  thi'ee  times  the  wages ;  plasterers,  nearly 
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four  times;  slaters,  three  times;  plumbers,  nearly  three  times;  c;ir- 
penters,  twice;  blacksmiths,  twice;  bookbinders,  more  than  twice; 
brickmakers,  nearly  three  times;  brass-foonders  and  cabinetmakers, 
nearly  twice;  confectioners,  twice;  cigarmakers,  nearly  three  times • 
coopers^  once  and  a  half  as  much;  draymen,  teamsters,  and  street  rail- 
way drivers,  nearly  twice;  dyers,  more  than  twice;  engravers,  nearly 
three  times;  furriers,  twice;  horseshoers,  three  and  one-hair  times; 
jewelers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times :  laborers,  porters,  &c.,  more 
than  twice;  lithographers,  three  times;  telegraph  operators,  twice  and 
one-half;  sailmakers,  more  than  twice;  printers,  twice  and  one-half 
times;  saddlers  and  harness-makers,  more  than  one  and  one-half  times: 
stevedores,  more  than  twice  and  one-fourth  times;  tailors,  twice;  ana 
tinsmitiis,  once  and  three-fourths  the  wages  paid  to  similar  trades  and 
callings  in  London. 

WAGES  IN  1878  AND  1884. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  gen- 
eral trades  in  countries  of  Europe  in  1878,  when  the  last  general  reports 
from  our  consuls  in  Europe  were  compiled,  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  1884,  giv^n  in  the  present  reports.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  meagemess  of  the  statistics  of  1878  does  not  permit  of  as  full  com- 
parisons as  could  be  desired.  They  are  snfficient,  however,  to  mark  the 
general  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  eight  years.  Comparisons 
between  the  Chicago  rates  for  both  years  are  also  given. 
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The  advance  in  wages  at  Chicago  from  1878  to  1884  presents  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  fixedness  of  wages  in  Eorope.  A  slight  advance 
in  rates,  bnt  still  an  important  one  when  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  rate  of  wages  is  considered,  is  generally  noticeable  in 
every  country  specified  save  in  England,  where  a  general  decrease  has 
taken  place. 

Passing  from  the  general  trades  to  those  industries  more  directly  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  European  competition,  we  find  that  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  wages  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  such  competition. 

II.^Faoto&ies  and  mills. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ability  of  foreign  manu&ctures  to  influence 
in  a  large  degree  the  wages  of  American  mill  and  fEustory  operatives  the 
following  short  statement  of  the  imi)orts  of  foreign  textile  fiabrics  into 
the  United  States  during  the  past  year  is  presented: 

COTTON   GOODS  OF  ALL  KrST>&. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $18,696,000 

From  Germany 8,711,000 

FromFrance 8,788,000 

From  all  other  countries 6S9,000 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods 36,854.000 

LIKEN  MANUFACTUBBS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $16,241,000 

From  Germany 1,288,000 

FromFrance , 1,197,000 

From  Belgium 375,000 

From  all  other  countries 637,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

JUTB  MANUFACTUBBS.  ' 

From  the  United  Kinffdom $3,920,000 

From  all  other  oonntnes 2,691,000 

Total  imports  of  jute  goods 6,611,000 

SILK  ooons. 

FromFrance $21,055,000 

From  England 5,745,000 

FromGermany 4,227,000 

From  Belgium 3,833,000 

From  all  other  countries 1,904,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

WOOLBN  GOODS. 

From  the  United  Kingdom $19,415,000 

FromFrance 15,572,000 

FromGermany 6,279,000 

From  Belgium , 1,634,000 

From  all  other  countries 935,000 

Total  imports  of  woolen  goods 43,635,000 

BBCAPITULATEON. 

Total  imports  of  cotton  goods $36,854,000 

Total  imports  of  linen  goods 19,738,000 

Total  imports  of  Jute  goods 6,611,000 

Total  imports  of  silk  goods 36,764,000 

Total  imports  of  wool  goods 43,835,000 

Grand  total 143,802,000 
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The  following  statement  shows  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  Eu- 
ropean mamifactaies : 

TXXTILB  DffPOBTS  IN  1878  AND  IN  1888. 


KamiDMtiizM. 

1878. 

1888. 

InoTMse. 

Cotton 

$19,988,000 

14,698,000 

1.777.000 

24.012.000 

24.829,000 

$36,864,000 
19.788,000 
6, 611, 000 
86,764,000 
48,885,000 

$16,921,000 

6,045,000 

4. 884.000 

12.752.000 

19,606,000 

Unen 

/ita 

aok ^ 

Wool 

Ttoteh 

84.744.000 

143,802,000 

68.068.000 

This  increase  may  be  principally  ascribed  to  two  causes — ^an  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  con- 
ttquent  augmentation  of  their  ability  to  purchase,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  prices  of  the  imported  products. 

The  textile  manufacturers  of  Europe,  in  their  active  competition  with 
each  other  for  leading  positions  in  the  valuable  markets  of  the  United 
States,  have  brought  about  an  increased  production  and  an  annual  de- 
crease in  the  price  value  of  their  fabrics,  and  consequently  the  increase 
in  the  quantities  imported  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  values. 
This  decrease  in  price  and  increase  in  quantity  have  their  influence  in 
relating  the  wages  in  our  mills,  which  must  manufacture  fabrics  and 
place  them  on  the  domestic  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreign  manufact- 
iirers. 

in. — Foundries,  maohine-shops  and  ibon-wobks. 

Either  from  the  difiTerent  labor  systems  which  prevail  in  these  indus- 
tries or  from  the  different  technical  terms  made  use  of  in  describing  the 
several  branches  of  employment,  it  is  impracticable  to  prepare  a  detailed 
comparative  table  of  the  exact  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  iron- 
works in  Euroi)e  and  in  the  United  States.  The  following  statement, 
Thich  gives  the  wages  as  taken  from  the  Birmingham,  Hull,  Holyhead, 
and  Newcastle  lists  (the  highest  in  Europe)  and  titie  average  wages  paid 
in  rolling-mills  in  Chicago,  is  approximate. 

Weeklff  wagei  in  Englitik  ironworks  and  Chicago  rolUng-mUU, 

KBMDIOHAIC  HSWOAOTIB  fOBOM— OOOtlnved. 

BoUera .*. $17  74 

▲eaistant  rollen 5  88 

Coal-wheelers 6  42 

Chargers 6  88 

Laborers 4  83 

BoUermen 5  64 

CHICAGO  BOLUHO-MILLB. 

Heaters 36  06 

Boilers 48  06 

Hookers 18  00 

Boughers 80  00 

Catchers 24  06 

Laborers 7  SO 

Chargers 10  56 

Coal-wheelers 0  06 

Steel  blDjven 42  06 

Steel-burwers' helpers 18  06 

Pitmen 0  00 

Iron-molders 21  06 

Machinists 16  50 

Blacksmiths 15  00 

Engineers 16  56 

Pa&ters 15  60 

IV.— Glass-woeks.    v.— Mines  and  zoning. 

The  Department's  circular  called  upon  the  consuls  to  furnish  special 
^tistics  of  the  glass  and  i>ottery  and  mining  industries  of  Europe,  and 


HaUeraiip 

....      800 

fiSrliSS-^            ,, 

10  50 

KT«4«r» 

....      9  60 

I'ln^Tf  and  alottoni 

9  eo 

DriUen .' 

7  00 

Dreawrt 

....      7  75 

PkttArD-mak«ra 

11  50 

Turoers 

10  50 

?trikm 

....      6  25 

MoUen 

....      8  47 

8  25 

FetttM...!:™:      ; .  ......   

8  96 

ubwS;:::;::::::;:::::::;:::;;;:;;;; 

....      4  97 

iBCfaieers 

....      8  70 

sswcAnui  fOBon. 
Paddlers 

10  14 

SSSS^r-^.:::::::::::::::::. 

....      5  52 
19  26 

....      6  10 
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the  resoltfl  have  been  shown  in  the  preceding  sanlmaiy  by  conntries. 
No  corre8i>onding  statistics  being  available  as  to  these  industries  in  the 
United  States,  a  comparison  between  the  home  rates  and  those  of 
Europe  is  found  impracticable. 

VI.— Railway  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railwajf  employh  {Ihoee  employed  a5otit  eiatione  ae  weU  a$  thoee 
an  the  looomoiivee  and  care,  linemen,  railroad  Idborere,  4^,)  in  Europe  and  in  ike  United 
Staiee. 


Desoription  of  enployment. 


XiOodon 

Mid 

Liverpool. 


Fnnoe. 


Qer- 
many. 


Aiu- 
tria. 


Bel- 
gium. 


Ben- 
murk. 


Hoi- 


Chi 
cago 


LooomotlTe  engineers 

Firemen 

Clerks 

Switokmen 

Trackmen 

Laborers 


18  00 
525 
000 
6  75 
4  45 
445 


$6  00 
480 
420 
420 
3  76 
8  90 


17  70 
580 
800 
4  81 
840 
481 


18  16 


97  80 
420 


685 
8  00 
8  00 


420 
400 
420 


18  00 
800 
0  75 
8  75 
400 
400 


17  44 
460 

600 
860 
258 
8  12 


$27  Of 
15  00 
12  08 
15  Of 

8  70 

9  M 


It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  Chicago  railway  eugineers 
(called  engine-drivers  in  Europe)  get  three  times  the  highest  wages 
in  Denmark,  the  highest  paid  in  this  class  in  Europe,  and  nearly  five 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Austria,  the  lowest  on  the  list.  Firemen  are 
paid  on  the  Ohicago  railroads  from  twice  and  one-half  to  nearly  four 
times  the  wages  paid  in  Europe ;  clerks,  twice  to  three  times ;  trackmen 
and  laborers,  about  twice ;  and  switchmen  from  twice  and  one-half  to 
four  times. 

VII.— Ship- YABDS  and  ship-buildino. 

For  lack  of  statistics  concerning  the  rates  of  wages  in  American 
ship-yards — the  returns  from  New  York  and  Chicago  only  specifying 
ship-carpenters,  who  appear  as  receiving  912  in  the  first  city  and  $15 
in  the  latter  city  per  week^  and  calkers,  who  receive  911  and  $15  in  the 
respective  cities — ^no  detailed  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
wages  paid  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  leading  iron-ship  builders  on  the  Delaware  having,  however,  kindly 
furnished  a  detailed  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  his  ytuxi,  a  specml  com- 
parison with  European  wages  in  the  same  industry  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  ship-yards  in  Europe  amd  in  ike  United  States. 


Deseriptkm  of  employment 

On  the 
Tyne. 

On  the 
Clyde. 

Ontfao 
DelAwsre. 

foremen 

$38  00 

IxtAi-molden 

12  24 

Bnms-moldere......... ....... -..--.-• 

10  96 

Hachiniate,  beet 

97  43 

f7  48 

16  56 

MA<ihinifitfl.' ordtnarv 

12  Of 

Rtto».!?;."™!:?r^;;:.;:::::;;;:::;;:::::;::::.^ 

8  10 
680 
808 

7  78 
500 

8  51 

14  06 

Palo  ten 

766 
7  11 
700 
466 
766 

13  5* 

Joinere 

12  72 

Blaoksmithfl 

13  56 

Helpers 

0  06 

Carpenters ....•••.•••.•.............•.........•...••.......... 

14  21 

Coppersmiths •••.>■..... 

12  24 

Bo&er-mskers 

12  00 

Riveters 

808 
883 

12  06 

Holders-in........... ..................... •.....••••••••I... ........... 

8  16 

Flsnge-tamers 

16  02 

B^vs  under  fnstraotioii. 

7  02 

IjsboTers 

6S8 

8  61 

880 

7  22 

14  64 

Apprentloes 

4  50 

pinmbers ........i.....:".!.!!..;;;;;.;; 

875 
686 

Xlggers 
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The  ship-boilding  wages  in  the  other  coontriea  of  Europe  are  here- 
with exhibited: 


Wuf€$  pmd  per  wtek  im 


mtiking  between  Won  and  wood  ship-huilding — in 
'vrope. 


DvKriptkm  of  employmMit 

C^ermany. 
(Bremen.) 

Belgiom. 
werp.)* 

France. 

(Har. 

MiUes.) 

Holland. 

(Am- 
sterdam.) 

Denmark. 
(Copen- 
hagen.) 

United 
States. 

IB0S4HIP  BUILDIKa. 

aipwnxlito 

16  40 
428 
600 
606 
666 
666 
666 
666 
428 
540 
428 
285 
885 

$6  21 
6  14 

$6  40 
600 

1402 
402 

$14  22 

j^iiifm 

12  72 

Fanmfm 

28  00 

1nn.fh^iiM«4r*  .                     

5  21 
521 
5  21 
468 
428 
428 
521 

720 
720 
720 
7  20 
500 

402 
402 
402 
402 
4  02 

14  00 

Tnnwn 

14  00 

Plaaen 

14  00 

BireltTB 

12  00 

Bbffkmnithii     . .     .     

18  50 

Striken 

0  00 

Braat-floJAhen 

720 

402 
402 
402 

12  24 

I^BKBitha : 

12  24 

Calken          

402 
8  70 
5  14 
880 
468 

PaiBten 

13  60 

PitteTO'inaken 

402 
8  86 

14  64 

SwSr^ .:.:;::...  I 

202 
4  21 
8  85 

540 
13  80 
428 

400 

7  22 

luSS^::::;::::::::::::::: 

^'■rakm 

1 

WOOOn  SBZFB. 

SUpwTichte 

760 

686 
10  22 
605 
605 
480 
606 

528 
600 
528 

6  18 

15  00 

iSSw?":;...::... .:.... 

CMMntflni 

7  60 

6  18 

15  00 

55?;;^ 

Pimten 

8  67 
428 
600 
8  57 
428 
5  40 
5  40 
5  40 
8  57 

Juiaen 

665 

628 

6  18 

15  00 

Xaat  aod  tpar  makers 

PiBnbeni         , 

mrtrmitht 

600 

500 

605 

^y 

ESSlii" 

SriS»!?^:  :*.:::. : 

846 

408 

" 

*  Ko  spedflcationa  given  as  to  steal  or  iron. 


IX.— Shop  waoss. 


Owing  to  the  great  differences  between  store  and  shop  keeping  in 
Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  returns 
at  hand,  to  give  full  and  satisfactory  comparative  statistics.  The  fol- 
lowing table  may,  however,  be  of  interest : 

Wageepaid  per  week  in  etoree  and  ahope  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


Leeds. 

Germany. 

Bnissels. 

Bkeims. 

Vienna. 

Chioago. 

IW-flDoda  flimka  f malfw) 

17  00 

IS 

200 
660 

$6  00 
260 

$6  65 

286 

$8  00 

$15  00 

1^-mds  dtfvrka  rfemalm) 

7  50 

nrsiinitetii    

260 
120 
560 
700 

250 

8  00 

185 

•2  50 

000 

7  25 

•2S8 

*2  50 
800 

15  00 

IstUkMpsn  (malaB) 

24  00 

'VHaalca.   In  Xuope  retail  shops  are  uraally  attended  by  females. 
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X.— Household  wages. 


Wagee  paid  per  month  to  houBekold  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Europe  and  in  the  UmUei 

States. 


DMOription  of  employment. 


Serrant  girls . . 
Women  oooks . 


'i    I 


$6  60 
9  00 


$1  98 
4  96 


16  79 
11  50 


$6  76 
6  79 


$6  80 
380 


i 


i 


$7  00  ,    $3  00 
600         5  36 


$14  < 
20  i 


XV.— Printers  and  printing  offioes. 

statement  of  the  wedges  paid  per  week  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen,  proofreaders,  4'^) 
in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 


Deecription  of  employment 


$8  78 


960 
9  60 
824 


8  76 


Proof-readers 

Makers-np 

Imposers 

Compositors 

Stereotypers 

Pressmen 

Feeders  on  printing  presses  (fe- 
males)  

Bookbinders -     _  .. 

Pagers  in  bindery  (females) I    8  80 

Sewers  in  bindery  (females) | 

Feeders  on  mllng  machines  (fe- 
males)...  

Watchmen 

Messengers 

Laborers 

Mechanics,  general..^ 

Lithographers 

Engravers 

Electrotypers 

Typefounders 


$5  00 


500 
6  00 
600 

200 


$8W|. 


180 


$8  40 

"i'ii 


680 

"i'ia 


2  08 
724 


7  68 


3  81 
8  81 
6  00 


686 


2  89 


6  79 


$7  24 


724 


886 
660 


2  70 


484 


$7  00 


480 


640 
240 


i 

a 


$7  20 


$21  00 


7  60       18  00 


4  80      21  00 


1  60 
420 


280 


320 


21  00  '. 
24  00  . 
21  00  ,. 
18  00  L 


«S5  44 
S4  00 
21  « 

19  ao 

21  12 

19  ao 

9  00 
19  90 

12  00 

11  04 

8  00 

13  50 

9  00 
13  00 

19  90 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  tbe  wages  of  compositors,  proof-readers  and 
stereotypers  are  alike  in  London,  the  readers  and  stereotypers  ia  tlie 
United  States  are  paid  much  more  than  the  compositors.  A  compara- 
tive equality  is  observable  in  the  wages  of  this  industry  throughoat 
Europe,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  countries  they  rule  higher 
than  in  the  other  trades.  The  following  statement  of  a  very  intelligent 
and  representative  printer,  as  given  by  Consul  Potter,  is  of  interest. 


F.G 


-,  a  printer  in  Orefeld,  is  44  years  of  age ;  has  a 


wife  and  six  children ;  foreman  in  a  newspaper  comx>osition  room ; 
has  been  29  years  in  the  printing  business ;  wages  of  compositors 
in  Grefeld,  from  93.57  to  95.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  places 
in  Prussia  printers  are  paid  by  the  piece ;  the  regular  rate  for  pieoe- 
work  is  17  cents  per  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  rate  for  rule  and 
figure  work ;  1,000  German  ens  are  equivalent  to  500  English  ems. 
Compositors  can,  on  an  average,  set  up  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens 
per  day  of  9J  hours  work.    Proof-readers  receive  per  week  fW>m 
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$6.42  to  17.14.  Pressmen,  ou  hand-machines,  earn  from  93.57  to 
$4^8,  and  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam  presses.  97.14  per 
week.  Foremen  of  composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  9B.56  per 
week.    A  printer's  days  work  throughout  Prussia  is  9^  hours. 

Compositors  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  dif^cult  to 
live  upon  their  wages,  unless  their  wives  can  earn  something  by 
working  in  some  oUier  business,  such  as  winding  and  warping  in 
silk  manufactories.  This  is  possible  in  Grefeld,  but  in  other  towns 
it  is  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and,  as  a  result,  printers 
with  families  have  a  very  hard  tnssle  for  existence.  Never  knew 
a  German  printer  who  had  a  family  who  was  able  to  save  a  i>enny. 
Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on  very  well.  Compositors  in 
Germany  are  not  of  a  roving  character,  but  generally  remain  in 
one  position  during  their  lives.  Compositors  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Germany's  workmen.  Compositors'  apprentices  receive  72 
cents  per  week  for  the  first  year;  second  year,  96  cents;  third  year, 
11.20 ;  and  fourth  year,  91.43  cents  per  week,  and  find  themselves. 
Pressmen's  apprentices  receive  24  cents  per  week  more  than  com- 
positors' apprentices. 

PRICES  OF   THE  NECESSARIES  OF   LIFE. 

The  next  obvioas  basis  for  a  comparison  is  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  wages  earned  in  the  several  countries. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Europe  more 
than  eqnsdizes  the  lower  wages  there  paid. 

In  the  volume  on  labor  in  Europe,  published  by  this  Department  in 
1878,  it  was  shown  that  the  prices  of  food  in  the  United  States  were 
aetaally  lower  than  in  Europe,  and  that  the  working  classes  in  the 
United  States  could  purchase  more  and  better  aliment  dollar  for  dol- 
lar, than  l^e  working  classes  of  any  country  in  Europe.  The  contrary 
impression  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  working  people  of  Europe 
live  more  cheaply  than  the  working  people  of  the  United  States,  from 
itich  it  is  inferrod  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  is  greater 
than  the  purchasing  power  of  similar  wages  here.  It  appears  from 
the  reports  hereto  annexed  that  the  American  workingman  consumes 
more  and  better  ibod  than  the  mechanic  or  laborer  abroad,  and  that  the 
cost  of  this  food  is  as  small  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  food  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  in  seven  Enropean  coun- 
tries, and  of  the  same  articles  in  New  York,  Chester,  Pa.,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Chicago.  The  European  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  consular 
reports,  and  those  for  the  United  States  have  been  kindly  supplied  by 
the  same  i>er8on  who  furnished  the  rates  of  wages  in  the  cities  nameU: 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  a  comparison,  that  the  better 
classes  of  food,  the  beef,  mntton,  veal,  butter  and  rice,  are  not  only  for 
the  most  part  cheaper  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  than  in 
Enrope,  but  they  are  here  daily  necessaries  for  the  table  of  the  better 
grade  of  skilled  workmen,  rarely  absent  from  some  one  meal  of  the  day, 
and  often  present  at  the  morning  and  evening  meal;  while  the  concur- 
rent testimony  is  that,  even  to  the  best- paid  working  classes  of  Europe 
tbey  are,  in  die  main,  luxuries  which  are  seldom  enjoyed ;  so  that,  as 
far  as  meats  of  all  kinds  are  concerned,  especially  fresh  meats  and  ham, 
they  can  be  passed  over  as  of  little  comparative  value.  The  lower 
classes  of  Europe  usually  eat  dark  or  black  bread,  so  that  even  wheat 
floor  and  wheat  bread  may  be  set  aside  with  the  meat«  as  furnishing  no 
sufScient  basis  for  comparison. 

Besides  this,  several  articles  which  are  staples  of  food  in  Continental 
Europe,  the  garbanzos  or  chick-x>eas  of  Spain,  the  potato,  or  coarse  corn- 
meal  with  bran,  of  Italy,  the  blood  puddings  of  (iermany,  and  the  like, 
are  not  found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States ;  so  that,  outside  of 
England,  where  the  food  supplies  approximate  in  kind  and  degree  to 
those  of  this  coontry,  there  is  but  little  left  in  common  whereby  to  make 
comparisons  between  the  food-purchasing  x>ower  of  wages  in  Europe 
aod  the  United  States. 

The  working  classes  of  Europe  live  mainly  on  black  or  rye  bread, 
potatoes,  cheap  coffee  and  tea,  vegetable  soups;  and  lard  and  olive-oil 
of  a  low  grade  take  the  place  of  butter. 

As  to  quality,  the  contrast  which  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of 
hread  and  breadstuffs  extends  to  many  other  items  of  the  list.  The 
coffee  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  instance,  is  not  only  of  a  lower  class, 
bat  is  largely  adulterated  with  chicory  and  fortified  by  a  so-called  '^  cof- 
fee-essence." Consul  Smith  of  Mayence  reports  an  instance  of  a  laborer 
at  Mayence,  earning  50  cents  a  day  on  which  to  maintain  himself,  a  wife 
and  five  children,  who  buys  among  other  things  ^^ a  package  of  ^surro- 
gate coffee,'  which  lasts  about  two  weeks,"  and  which  costs  2}  cents. 

The  standard  noonday  meal  of  the  workingmen  of  Mayence  is  thus 
given  by  Consul  Smith :  Potatoes  and  a  little  meat  with  peas  or  beans 
cooked  together  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cab- 
bage or  lettuce  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after  day 
with  vary  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  in  the  manner 
of  its  preparation.  This  is  the  dinner  eaten  at  his  work ;  the  food  of  the 
wives  and  children  at  home  is  said  to  be  cheaper  and  less  nutritious. 

The  following  statement  of  food  products  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  tJie  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1883  will  show  how  much 
the  people  there  depend  upon  this  country  for  the  necessaries  of  life: 


ArtldM. 

Qnantlty. 

Value. 

UT«iafaDias: 

number.. 

do..-. 

76,000 
83,000 

17,602.000 
678,000 

Anntb^if^ttanimVi*.  

10,000 

i'^>ta]HT«ibod-uiS]]iili  

8, 200, 000 

bnshels.. 

85,267,000 

6»  717, 000 

80.011,000 

453,000 

187,000 

66,000 

*tSf: 

73, 080. 000 

WbertlUwr 

Mhmflttra            ...        .. 

Iwrreto.. 

bnsheU.. 

35.231.000 
20, 512, 000 

Bradanlblmito« 

pounds.. 

39;000 

Barter™  ™?T/ ;/;..  .V. . . .  ;.v ;.. . . . . . . . . 

ImahAla.. 

114,000 

Rye do 

46,000 

670,000 

Total  iMdttiiA 

129,022,000 
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Artioles. 


ProvisiooA 
Baoon 


poondi. 

!7.do.. 

Fresh  beef do.., 

Beef  (salted  or  cared) do — 

Batter do — 

Cheese do — 

Condensed  milk 

Fish  of  all  kinds 

Lard poonda.. 

Canned  meats 

Fieshmatton pounds.. 

Oysters 

Pork pounds.. 

All  other  provisions 

Total  provisions 


Grand  total  of  food  BOpplies a06t533,O0O 


Quantity. 


242,464,000 
37.645,000 
80,071,000 
28,127,000 
4,817,000 
01,582,000 


67,170.000 

"i'iii'ooo 
'i^'asi'ooo 


Value. 


845,000 
671,000 
161.000 
605.000 
005,000 
210.000 

48,000 
002.000 
941,000 
677,000 
182,000 
371,000 
933,000 

70.000 


71,221.000 


As  illnstrating  the  dietary  of  the  British  working  classes,  two  ex- 
tremes may  be  taken,  viz,  an  artisan  in  Birmingham,  who  earns  from 
97.20  to  98.40  per  week  at  his  trade,  and  whose  wife  and  dhildren  also 
work,  the  total  income  of  the  family  amounting  to  about  9583  per  annum, 
as  representing  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  labor  in  England,  and 
a  female  tackmaker  of  St  Quintain,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  minimum  conditions  of  the  English  working  classes. 

The  biU  of  fare  of  the  first  family  is  given  as  follows:  Breakfieist — 
bread,  butter,  and  tea,  or  bread  and  bacon ;  dinner — fish  or  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  beer ;  tea — ^bread  and  butter ;  supper — bread  and  cheese  and 
beer. 

In  the  second  instance,  at  St.  Quintain,  the  female  tackmaker  earns 
91.16  per  week  of  four  days,  this  being  counted  full  time  at  present  in 
this  trade.  Her  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  94  per  week;  her 
brother  and  her  brother's  wife  both  work  at  nailmaking,  and  earn  about 
93.35  per  week,  or  9172  per  annum;  after  paying  rent  and  fuel  for  the 
forge,  they  have  92.43  left  for  food  and  fuel ;  their  food  consists  of  bread 
and  butter,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  at  times,  and  they  hardly  ever  eat  fresh 
meat. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  manipulation  of  the  food  supplies, 
after  they  reach  England,  is  conducted  on  the  most  economic  plan,  under 
the  beneficent  control  of  the  great  co-operative  societies.  Everything  is 
done  that  can  be  done  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  as  directly 
and  closely  together  as  possible,  and  the  competition  for  custom  which 
prevails  keeps  the  handUng-cost  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum,  so 
that  the  prices  of  the  co-operative  stores  of  England  approximate  to 
wholesale  prices  elsewhere. 

Thus,  for  instance,  bread  made  out  of  American  fiour  can  be  bought 
cheai>er  in  London  than  in  Chicago.  In  London  bread  is  quoted  at 
from  2}  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound,  while  in  Chicago  it  is  quoted  at 
from  5  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound.  In  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  several  circumstances  are  to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place, 
the  average  British  bread  is  not  white  and  light  like  American  bread ; 
it  is  more  solid  and  darker  in  color,  and  while  probably  more  nutritious, 
it  is  less  psdatable  and  of  intrinsically  cheaper  quality.  The  finer  prod- 
ucts, the  so-called  French  and  Vienna  breads,  are  more  costly  in  Lon- 
don. Again,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  home  facilities  which  enable 
American  housekeepers  to  do  their  own  baking,  all  classes  go  to  the 
baker  for  their  bread.    The  question  of  higher-paid  labor  here  should 
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also  be  remembered.  It  will  be  noted,  also,  that  London  bread  is  ap- 
parently sold  at  less  prices  than  the  flonr  ont  of  which  it  is  made, 
tor  while  the  floor  costs  from  3^  cents  to  5  cents  per  x>onnd,  bread  is 
quoted  at  from  2}  cents  to  4  cents  per  ponnd,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  increase  in  weight  from  flonr  to  bread  makes  the  larger  share 
of  the  profits. 

PBIOE  OF  CLOTHINa  IN  EUROPE. 

In  general,  clothing  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  the 
United  States,  especially  clothing  of  the  higher  grades. 

As  to  relative  quantity  and  quality  of  clothing,  the  bases  for  an  iden- 
tical comparison  do  not  exist.  The  same  influence  which  prompts  the 
bigher-paid  workingman  in  the. United  States  to  purchase  better  and 
more  varied  food  than  his  European  comrade,  extends  also  to  his  cloth- 
iDg,  for  he  buys  more  and  better  garments. 

Consul  Schoenle,  of  Barmen,  gives  a  schedule  of  the  outlay  of  a  Bar- 
men workingman's  family  of  seven  persons,  the  parents  and  five  chil- 
di^,  the  cost  of  clothing  for  the  family  being  set  down  at  917  per  an- 
nam,  exclusive  of  shoes;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of 
the  clothing  expenses  of  workingmeh's  families  throughout  Germany. 

in  a  statement  showing  the  weekly  expenditures  of  two  working- 
men's  fomilies  in  Tnnstall,  Consul  Lane  gives  the  estimate  for  cloth- 
log,  including  shoes,  of  the  first  as  37  cents  out  of  a  total  expenditure 
of  $4.62,  and  as  48  cents  for  the  second  in  a  total  expenditure  of  96. 
This  would  give  an  annual  expenditure  for  clothing  for  the  first  family — 
hosband,  wSie,  and  four  children— of  919.24,  and  for  the  second  family — 
husband,  wife,  and  three  children — of  924.96,  or  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  expenses  for  the  Mayence  laborer's  family. 

Consul  Shaw,  of  Manchester,  in  his  report  draA^s  particular  attention 
to  this  question  of  the  cost  of  workingmen's  clothing  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States.    He  says : 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives 
wear  can  be  purchased  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same 
prices.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this 
&ct,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American 
work  people  is  known  to  be  more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here, 
but  sufficient  importance  is  not  given  to  Uie  superior  quality  and 
make-up  of  the  former.  Give  the  same  styles,  make,  and  quality, 
and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheapness,  if  not  undersell  them. 
Surprising  as  this  will  appear,  a  visit  to  a  great  ready-made  cloth- 
ing house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  verify  the  statement  her# 
made. 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

House  rent  in  Europe  is  apparently  lower  than  here,  but  the  habi- 
tations are  usaally  inferior  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  Dundee,  one  of  the  most  thriving  industrial  centers  in  Europe, 
^,670  persons  live  in  8,620  houses  of  one  room  each;  74,374  persons 
live  iu  16.187  houses  of  two  rooms  each. 

Of  workingmen's  homes  in  Manchester  Consul  Shaw  writes: 

Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one  liv- 
ing-room, and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting- 
room,  and,  in  some  instances,  also  as  a  bed-room. 
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The  representative  workman  of  Glasgow,  writes  Oonsol  Harte,  lives 
in  a  hoase  of  two  rooms,  known  in  Glasgow  and  all  over  Scotland  as 
<'  room  and  kitchen."  These  houses  are  built  together  in  certain  locali- 
ties, near  public  works  or  factories,  and  go  by  the  name  of  tenements. 
One  tenement,  built  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  generally  contains  as 
many  as  sixteen  ^^  dwellings,"  as  these  combined  apartments  are  called. 
The  lower  order  of  workmen  live  in  houses  of  one  room,  built  in  tene- 
ments similar  to  the  foregoing. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  in  Great  Britain  has  of  late  years 
attracted  a  very  large  share  of  public  and  legislative  att/cntion,  and  in 
no  country  in  the  world  has  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
their  amelioration  been  inore  earnest  and  more  successful. 

On  the  continent,  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  only  widely 
different  from  those  of  England,  but  exhibit  wide  contrasts  in  the 
several  countries  and  even  in  the  several  local  districts  of  the  same 
country,  opportunities  for  identical  com])arison  with  analogous  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  are  rarer,  and  tables  of  relative  rentals  do 
not  afford  trustworthy  means  of  estimating  general  results.  There, 
as  here,  the  question  is  one  of  locality,  and  the  amount  of  physical  com- 
fort obtainable  by  the  individual  is  measured  as  much  by  the  ability 
to  purchase  and  the  extent  of  the'demand  as  by  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
commodation offered,  while  both  are  influenced  and  controlled  by  cli- 
matic influences  and  by  national  habits  and  traditions. 

BELATIVE  COST  OP  MANUFAOTUBE  IN  DIPFBBBNT  COUNTBIES. 

There  are  certain  natural  and  artificial  conditions  which  so  largely 
affect  the  direct  conditions  of  wages  as  to  be  entitled  to  consideration 
in  any  analytical  examination  of  the  great  questions  of  labor;  but  irom 
their  abstruseness  they  are  less  evident  to  the  general  mind  and  more 
debatable  than  the  simple  relations  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  consuls 
and  summarized  in  this  letter.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  field  of  inquiry 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  conditions  which  enable  England  to  manu- 
facture machinery  and  other  products  at  less  prices  than  similar  goods 
can  be  manufactured  in  France,  and  at  prices  equal  to  those  in  Germany, 
while  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  those  mann- 
fjEM^tories  in  England  are  on  the  whole  higher  than  those  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  France  and,  as  the  foregoing  table  shows,  more  than  double 
those  paid  In  Germany. 

A  very  interesting  contribution  from  Consul  Williams,  of  Kouen,  in 
answer  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  Department,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  collected  reports  of  the  consuls,  deals  with  this  question  so  far 
as  regards  the  relative  cost  of  production  of  a  complex  piece  of  machin- 
ery, such  as  a  locomotive,  in  the  great  machine  shops  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Williams's  report  is  valuable  as  almost  the  only  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  consuls  to  treat  this  essential  phase  of  the 
question. 

SOCIAL  AND  MOBAX  CONDITIONS. 

The  social  and  moral  conditions  of  independent  peoples  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  investigation  by  another  government  when  they  directly  af- 
fect its  national  policy,  but  only  as  they  may  throw  light  on  the  precise 
IK>int  under  discussion.  In  collecting  information  for  a  comparison  of 
the  wages  and  state  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  while  the  consuls 
were  expected  to  furnish  only  such  details  as  might  tend  to  establish  the 
connections  between  individual  habits  and  labor,  if  any  existed,  a  review 
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of  many  of  their  reports  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  as  moral  con- 
ditious  afl'ect  production  and  wa^jes  or  are  affected  by  them,  the  rela- 
tions, if  auy,  are  indirect,  obscure,  and  often  contradictory.  Im|;)rovi- 
deuce,  intemperance,  and  immorality  may  often  be  found  prevalent  in 
comnniuities  side  by  side  with  successful  conditions  of  labor.  From  ele- 
ments like  these,  not  reducible  to  statistics,  no  effective  general  conclu- 
8iuu8  can  be  drawn.  The  physical  and  psychical  traits  of  communities 
an*  most  often  due  to  natural  causes,  climate,  race,  tradition,  and  to  vir- 
TQous  and  religious  advantages  and  training.  This  subject,  howeveri 
belongs  rather  to  the  domains  of  higher  political  economy  and  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals  than  to  the  practical  questions  of  labor,  and  of  the 
I  pnrcbasing  power  of  labor,  to  which  this  present  examination  is  mainly 
eoufined. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  review  of  the  consular  reports  has,  of  course,  omitted  much  in- 
teresting and  valuable  information  furnished  by  the  different  oflBcers, 
uDd  has  been  necessarily  confined  to  the  simpler  conditions  of  labor 
which  admitted  of  comparison  with  those  hei^e  existing. 

The  facts  have  been  preseuted  as  they  were  reported,  without  regard 
to  any  political  or  economical  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from 
tiieni. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FliED'K  T.  FBELINGHUYSEN. 

02  A— LAB 13 
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CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

GERMANY. 

P 
MBPOnr  BY  CONaUL-OENBRAL  BREWER,  OF  BERLIN. 

In  accordance  with  directions  contained  in  Circular  Letter  of  Febroary 
15y  1884,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations  with  accompa- 
Bjong  statistical  information,  touching  the  question  of  laborsand  the  cost 
of  living  in  Germany,  more  especially  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  report  made  from  this  consulate  general  in  1878  touch- 
ing these  qnestious,  and  I  am  unable  to  find  any  statistical  information 
here  npon  the  subject  matter  previous  to  the  year  1881.  I  am  therefore 
onable  to  make  the  comparison  suggested,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  labor  in  1878  and  the  present  time.  The  great  de- 
pression in  trade  and  business  in  the  United  States,  which  was  so  felt 
from  1873  to  1878,  extended  over  Oermauy  as  it  did  over  nearly  all  the 
other  Enropean  countries,  but  in  the  latter  year  this  state  of  depression 
here  had  somewhat  passed  away,  and  business  began  to  assume  its  nor- 
mal condition.  At  this  time  the  Oovernment  began  to  hold  out  hopes 
that  measures  would  be  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
while  it  at  the  same  time  enacted  very  stringent  laws  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  repression  of  certain  organiza- 
tions and  societies  possessing  socialistic  tendencies.  This  hope  of  relief, 
together  with  the  penal  laws  thus  enacted,  had  the  tendency  to  break 
op  many  sach  organizations,  and  drive  the  indolent  and  riotous  classes 
from  the  larger  citie^. 

PROTECTIVE  TABIFF. 

Id  the  year  1879,  in  accordance  with  such  previous  suggestions,  the 
Government  enacted  a  tariff  law,  having  in  view,  no  doubt,  a  twofold 
object:  first,  the  raising  of  revenue,  and,  second,  the  protection  of  the 
agncaltaral  and  other  industries  in  the  Empire  from  the  competition 
whidi  they  met  with  by  the  importation  of  the  productions  of  other 
oonntries.  By  this  law  a  heavy  import  duty  was  placed  on  many  arti- 
des ;  still  bat  little  regard  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  fact  as  to 
whether  sach  imported  articles  came  into  competition  with  home  produc- 
tions or  not,  for  a  ver^'  heavy  duty  was  placed  on  tea  and  ceftee,  as  well  as 
upon  many  other  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  Germany.  There 
is  the  asoal  difference  of  opinion  among  the  German  people  as  to  the 
general  effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  general  industries  of  the  Empire,  the  friends  of  protection  claim- 
ing the  measure  was  wise  and  that  the  effect  thereof  has  been  benefi- 
cial, while  its  opponents  insist  to  the  contrary.  Whatever  may  be  the 
&et  my  observation  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  is  the 
settled  policy  of  Germany  for  many  years  to  come.  The  customs  duties 
collected  ander  this  law  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1883, 
amounted  to  (44,378,944. 
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PROTECTION   OF  EMPLOYES  IN   GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1878  measures  were  taken  looking  towanls  the  inspection 
of  mines,  factories,  &c.,  in  the  interest  of  tlie  people  therein  erap'oyed, 
and  in  January,  1881,  a  more  stringent  law  was  enacted  making  it  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  be  appointed  to  inspect  factories,  shops,  mines, 
and  other  places  where  laborers  are  employed,  and  making  it  obligatory 
upon  such  inspectors  to  see  that  such  places  sball  be  properly  ventilated, 
and  that  the  machinery  and  appliances  in  such  shops,  mines,  &c.,  shall 
be  properly  adjusted  so  that  the  workmen  shall  not  be  endangere^L  It 
Is  also  provided  by  law  that  young  persons  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be 
put  to  work  earlier  than  5.30  a.  m.  or  allowed  to  work  later  than  8.30 
p.  m.  CWldren  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed,  and 
those  under  fourteen  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  to  exceed  six  hours  jyev 
day,  and  those  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  work  longer  than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  women  shall  not  Ik* 
employed  within  three  weeks  immediately  after  child  birth.  These  pro- 
visions are  applicable  in  the  principal  factories  and  to  the  principal 
trades,  and  the  eutbrcenient  of  the  law  rests  with  the  public  inspectors 
above  mentioned. 

By  a  law  enacted  in  188^5  it  is  made  compulsory  upon  principal  em- 
ployers, in  connection  with  their  workmen,  in  each  communiry  to  organ- 
ize and  maintain  a  bank,  or  funds  for  the  relief  of  those  employee!  in 
case  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  which  shall  prevent  them  from  labor- 
ing. One-third  of  such  fund  is  contributed  by  the  employer,  and  two- 
thirds  by  the  employes,  the  latter  contributing  according  to  the  amount 
of  wages  received,  and  receiving  relief  accordingly.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  give  at  length  these  several  measures  for  the  protection  and 
relief  of  workmen.  The  Government  here  is  entitled  to  much  commen- 
dation for  the  interest  which  it  takes  in  protecting  the  person  and  rights 
of  the  laboring  classes. 

POPULATION,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE   SAME. 

By  the  census  returns  for  Germany  for  the  year  1882  the  population 
of  the  Empire  was  shown  to  be  45,213,901,  of  which  22,140,78.'^  were 
males,  and  23,067,118  were  females.  Thirteen  million  three  hundre<l  ami 
seventy-two  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  males  atid  4,258,405  female-s 
were  engaged  in  professions  or  trades,  including  masters,  employes,  aa- 
sistlints,  apprentices,  &c. ;  besides,  there  were  30,529  males  and  1,153,580 
females  classed  hs  servants,  being  such  persons  as  are  usually  employed 
in  and  about  the  house. 

Female  persons  employed  in  some  of  the  principal  induiitnes  and  trades  in  Germang^  hoMnr. 
hold  strvantu  and  official*/  not  included. 

Occapatlons.  |  Indopendent.  ^lawre^** 


Preparation  of  Apiuning  stufff} 174  4,  MM 

Spiunhis,  &:<•.: 

At  homo I  9.;»7r»  :*..v.n? 

In  factoricH 

Weaving: 

At  hom*i , 

In  fjictorien 

Knitting : 

At  borne  ]  7,029  3.  ThU 

In  factorien  I  155  7.  <i^^ 

Bleoobing  dyeing,  d^e 783  15,  &.3 

Trlnimiug  niakei-s |  421  0»  K'O 
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fl.668  21,019 
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Female  persons  employed  in  some  of  the  principal  industries  and  trades,  tf-c. — ContiDued. 


I 
Occnpatten.  j  Independent.  ^^^^^ 


Pdf ter-fnodft  workers 

Cartooo  (uakere  

roldd-o  workers 

S-dtoKtiesftes 

T-ilo'«   

UiiuV  drras  makers 

Milliwrii 

Cnrat  itP  ,  makers 

^boeroakers 

La:jiHlrreK«'B.  &c 

PrJDiem,  lithographers,  &c 

Merch-jQtit  

Hotel  inn  keep#>r8 

DoQiCKtic  M-Yvants      .     

IVnioiiii  doing  work  of  a  changing  nature  . 
Penofis  in  bmpitals,  mid- wives,  &c 


TOTALS. 


I.  Fdrming,  bortienltuTt) 

1  Forestty,  bunting,  iinhing  

^  UiDing.  foundries,  industry,  building 

i  Ttade  and  comnieroe 

3i  W»tk  of  a  cbangins  character  for  wages  and  domestic  services  . 
^  Piotessionfl  and  officers  of  state,  church,  &,c. 


377  ;  17,135 

.Vi7  I  7,461 

599  35. 623 

206,758  5:j,4G0 

45,241  ;  22,3o8 

5,170  ,  1H.133 

14,713  16.797 

l,3:n  5,:<02 

2, 7 JO  I  4,937 

81,373  I  16,2:m 

341  I  5.557 

93,301  '  52,037 

29, 900  I  77,  820 

I  116.475 

C7.2C0 

23,621  i.993 
I 
I 

276,831  '  2,136,000 

352  I  2,931 

421,  41  2  I  545,  246 

150,557  ■  14 1, 252 

183, 7;i5 


115,262  I. 


Ttrf^l  of  female  persons  actively  engaged  in  all  professions,  trades,  &c 4, 2.'S8, 405 

>*Tv«aU 1,153.058 

Members  of  family 16,249,398 

Total    21.660,861 

Fnnsles  witbont  occapation  or  unknown  occupation 1, 406, 2r)7 

Orand  total  of  females  in  Germany  23,067. 118 

Aniast  males 22,146,783 


Total  population  of  the  German  Empire 45,213,991 

MORAL.  EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR  IN  GERMANY. 

Females  under  the  German  laws  are  permitted  to  carry  on  busuiess 
in  tbeir  own  name,  but  young:  persons  and  females  may  l>e  prevented 
Irom  entering  upon  any  employment  which  shall  be  dangerous  to  health 
or  morals,  and  women  in  no  event  are  to  be  employed  in  mining  under 
l^ound.  But  little  attention  can  be  paid  by  very  many  of  the  laboring 
women  of  the  ]»oorer  classes  to  their  household  affair?*,  for  their  labor  is 
Bjostly  performed  in  the  shop,  the  factory,  or  the  fielti,  ami  away  trom 
their  home.  Their  children,  of  course,  must  be  much  nei^lected.  jiihI 
their  moral  education  and  training  dispensed  with.  The  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  born  in  Germany  is  very  large,  reaching  in  some  prov- 
iu(^8  as  high  as  20  and  25  per  cent,  of  all  the  births.  The  mothers  of 
these  natnral-born  children  are  mostly  found  among  the  laboring  classes 
mentioned. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  average  price  paid  per  year  for  common  house  servants  (females) 
in  Berlin  is  from  $27  to  $40,  while  cooks  in  large  families  get  from  $60 
to  $75  per  year.  House  servants  of  all  kinds  expect,  and  usually  get, 
a  liberal  Christmas  present  from  their  employer.  The  size  of  this  pres- 
ent depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  employer  to  pay.  The  "  trink  geld," 
or  present,  is  an  important  matter  in  Germany,  and  too  many  people  ex- 
I^ect  the  same  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  traveler  or  the  employer.  As 
1  have  said,  every  house  servant,  male  or  female,  e2>pects  a  Ghristmaa 
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present,  so  every  person  who  assists  yon  at  the  restaurant  or  at  the  ho- 
tel expects  his  "trink  geld,"  while  the  droschke  drivers,  the  street-car 
conductors,  and  the  schafTner  or  conductor  on  the  railroads  are  much 
more  accommodating  to  those  who  place  a  few  pfennigs  in  their  hands 
for  their  own  benefit. 

CREDIT   AND   LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS   IN   GERMANY. 

In  the  year  1882  there  were  reported  to  have  been  1,875  **  credit  and 
loan  associations"  in  Grermany.  These  associations  are  incorporated^ 
and  foimed  by  such  artisans,  workmen,  and  small  dealers  or  tradesmen 
as  are  able  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  object  of  their  fbrmation 
is  to  create  a  safe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  savings  of  its  members, 
and  such  members  also  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  credit  at  such  asso- 
ciation, so  that  they  can  borrow  therefrom  should  they  at  any  time  de- 
sire to  do  so.  Whatever  profit  may  accrue  to  the  association  is  divided 
among  the  members,  the  division  being  based  upon  the  amount  de|)osited 
by  the  respective  memberji.  These  associations  might  proi>erly  be 
be  called  mutual  savings  banks.  Whether  the  classes  who  belong  to 
these  a^ssociations  derive  much  benefit  from  becoming  meml>er8  thereof 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  from  the  fact  thaj;  so  many  of  the  associations 
exist  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  are  beneficial. 

In  1882  there  were  954  "unions''  in  the  several  trades  (not  labor  or 
trade  unions) ;  also  621  "  co-operative  stores  and  supply  unions,"  and  35 
unions  for  building  purposes.  The  number  of  people  belonging  to  all 
these  associations  and  unions  are  given  as  1,100,000  to  l,200,(KMl.  It 
seems  to  be  Well  understood  that  associations  for  trade — co-operative 
stores  have  not  been  successful,  and  I  think  there  are  less  now  in  Ger- 
many than  there  were  three  years  ago, 

TRADE    SOCIETIES. 

There  are  many  so-called  "labor  associations"  in  the  large  cities  and  in- 
.  dustrial  centers  of  Germany,  quite  similar  to  such  as  are  found  in  tiie 
United  States.  They  are  permitted  under  the  laws,  but  with  some  limi- 
tation in  their  scope  of  action.  They  must  remain  local,  and  they  are 
not  permitted  to  extend  their  organization  or  jurisdiction  over  the  Em- 
pire. They  are  forbidden  to  discuss  political  or  governmental  questions 
at  their  meetings.  The  feeling  between  the  employer  and  the  employed, 
I  think,  has  been  quite  satisfactory  during  the  last  few  years  until  quite 
recently. 

STRIKES. 

During  the  last  two  months  there  have  been  several  strikes;  one  at 
the  '*  Berlin  Velvet  Factory,"  where  about  nine  hundred  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  and  nearly  as  many  men. 

About  twelve  hundred  men  engaged  in  sewing-machine  factories  here 
were  recently  on  a  strike,  and  also  several  thousand  joiners.  I  think  in 
each  case  the  workmen  demanded  an  increase  of  wages,  and  some  of 
them  also  a  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor,  which  was  refused  by  the 
employers. 

The  strike  at  the  Berlin  Velvet  Factory  was  of  brief  duration,  and  the 
workmen  mostly  returned  to  their  work  without  accomplishing  their  ob- 
ject, although  the  manager  allowed  some  few  of  them  a  small  increase  in 
their  wages.  The  strikers  at  the  sewing-machine  factories  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  and  return  to  their  work  at  the  old  rates,  while  tiie  strik- 
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iDg  joioers  were  generally  allowed  a  small  increase  of  wages  and  have 
now  rettkrned  to  their  labor.  These  striking  workmen,  especially  the 
joiners,  received  money  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their  contest  from  other 
similar  associations  in  Berlin  and  other  cities.  The  governing  power 
here  is  mnch  more  strict  than  in  the  United  States,  and  Berlin,  with  its 
excellent  and  large  police  force,  supplemented  with  forty  thousand  sol- 
diers in  and  about  the  city,  is  at  all  times  able  to  preserve  order,  and 
other  workmen  who  seek  to  t^ke  the  places  of  those  out  upon  a  strike 
are  generally  protected  from  harm  from  those  whose  places  they  seek  to 
fill.  No  provision  is  made  tor  the  settlement  of  disagreements  between 
employer  and  employed  by  meai^s  of  arbitration. 

FOOD  PUBGHASES. 

Workmen,  at  least  in  this  portion  of  Germany,  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  where  they  see  fit,  the  employer  not  attempting  to  control 
that  matter,  and  for  their  labor  they  are  paid  in  gold,  silver,  and  pafier 
money,  usually  on  each  Saturday. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASS. 

The  habits  of  the  working  people  may  generally  be  considered  good. 
They  are  usually  found  at  work  whenever  they  can  find  employment, 
whether  wages  be  great  or  small.  But  very  few  of  them  are  able  to 
earn  any  moie  than  a  scanty  living  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
however  much  economy  they  may  exercise,  and  if  they  have  families 
each  member  thereof  of  sufficient  age  must  assist  in  doing  something 
for  their  own  support.  The  excessive  amount  of  beer  consumed  by  the 
vorkingmeu  and  their  families  may,  and  undoubtedly  does,  tend  to 
stapify  and  make  them  sluggish,  yet  it  is  very  seldom  you  see  one  exhibit- 
ing symptoms  of  intoxication.  These  workmen  are  usually  able-bodied, 
apparently  enjoying  good  health.  Whenever  the  weather  is  suitable 
and  time  will  permit,  the  men,  women,  and  children  are  accustomed  to 
(^pending  much  of  their  time  out  of  doors,  in  beer  gardens,  &c.,  sipping 
their  beer,  listening  to  music,  and  visiting.  For  this  purpose  places  are 
supplied  on  a  basis  suitable  for  the  pockets  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  and  thci 
quality  of  the  beer  is  graded  accordingly.  The  German  workmen  dress 
iomfortably  well,  but  employers,  generally  speaking,  give  but  little  at- 
tentioQ  to  the  morals,  well  being,  and  happiness  of  their  workmen. 
The  workmen  are  expected  to  care  for  themselves.  There  are  a  few 
large  establishments,  like  those  of  Kmpp,  at  Essen,  where  the  work- 
men are  supplied  with  comfortable  houses  at  a  small  rental  value,  to- 
gether with  church  and  school  accommodations,  but  such  are  exceptional 
(i«e8. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

All  male  citizens  of  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  upwards,  not  includ- 
ing paui)«r8,  &c.,  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, but  under  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  the  right  of  voting 
and  power  exercised  by  the  voter  is  based  somewhat  upon  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid  by  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  electing  city  councilmen  in  Berlin  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  tbe  amount  of  taxes  which  they 
pay,  communal,  district,  provincial,  and  state  taxes.  The  first  class  is 
<x>mposed  of  those  highest  tax-payers,  who  pay  an  aggregate  of  one- 
third  of  the  entire  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  body  of  voters. 
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The  second-class  of  those  highest  tax-payers  paying  the  aggregate 
second  third,  and  the  third-class  includes  all  the  otber  voters  not  in- 
ckided  in  the  two  former  classes.  Under  the  laws  of  Prussia  every  male 
citizen  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  upwards,  except  paupers,  &«•<»  who 
pay  at  least  6  marks  class  tax,  can  vote  for  mun  icipal  officers  in  Berlin  or  for 
members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  upon  the  basis  above  given.  Each 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  voters  are  divided  exercise  the  same, 
or  an  equal  power  in  the  selection  of  such  officers,  although  there  may 
be  many  less  voters  in  the  first  and  second  classes  than  in  the  third  class. 
As  a  general  rule  only  a  small  perceutage  of  the  voters  belonging  to 
the  third  class  take  any  interest  in  election  matters  or  attend  the  poll- 
ing places. 

ARMY  SERVICE  AND  FEMALE   FIELD-WORK. 

A  large  portion  of  Germany,  especially  of  Prussia,  has  a  light  soil, 
and  is  only  made  to  produce  reasonably  sized  crops  by  being  careful !v 
tilled. 

Every  young  man  able  to  bear  arms  must  serve  in  the  army  from  one 
to  three  years.  Those  who  are  well  advanced  in  their  studies  and  can 
clothe  themselves  while  in  the  service  usually  serve  only  one  year,  while 
those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  in  educational  and  financial  acquire- 
ments serve  three  years.  This  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  sons  of 
the  poorer  people.  Their  places  upon  the  farm,  and  often  in  the  shop, 
are  tilled  by  their  mothers  and  sisters.  Many  young  men  seeking  to 
avoid  this  service  find  a  home  in  America.  This  military  system,  to- 
gether with  the  small  wages  paid  for  labor,  and  the  inability  of  the 
laborer  to  see  any  way  to  better  his  condition  or  that  of  his  family  of 
children  growing  up  around  him,  is  undoubtedly  what  tends  to  caatse 
200,000  and  upward  of  German  subjects  to  leave  their  fatherland  auiin 
ally  and  seek  a  home  in  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  emigrants  from  Germany  to  America  comes  from  the 
classes  I  have  mentioned,  while  the  small  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  a  few 
educated  and  professional  men  go  to  make  up  the  large  number  stated. 
The  Germans  seem  to  be  a  very  prolific  people,  for  notwithstanding  the 
large  numbers  which  leave  the  empire  annually  the  population  is  con- 
tinually on  the  increase. 

TAXATION  IN   GERMANY. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  important  in  considering  the  price  of  labor 
and  cost  of  living  and,  therefore,  1  take  the  liberty  of  here  quoting  a 
large  i>ortion  of  the  very  full  and  interesting  report  upon  that  subject 
lately  presented  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Smith,  late  consul  at  Mann- 
heim. 

This  refers,  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  Prussia. 

In  Prnssia  the  tax  called  ^^  Klasseu-Steuer/'  or  classed  tax,  ia  levied  on  every  pt*rMi>u 
whose  iucoaie  does  ijot  exceed  3,000  marks.     Except — 

(a.)  All  x)er!»ou8  whose  income  is  less  than  4i20  marks. 

lb.)  All  persons  who  are  not  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  whose  annual  income  doei» not 
exceed  660  marks. 

(c.)  Members  of  the  army. 

(d. )  Foreigners  during  their  first  year  of  residence,  except  those  who  carry  on  a  trade, 
do  business,  or  practice  their  professions. 

(e.)  Owners  of  the  iron  cross  and  other  military  distinction. 


(f,)  Those  who  took  part  in  the  wars  of  1806  and  1815. 


Minorb  yet  under  the  control  of  their  parents  and  supported  by  them. 
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Id  Prussia  (be  amount  of  this  tax  is  about  42,000,000  marks.    It  is  divided  into 
twelve  classes  and  paid  annually,  according  to  tbe  annual  income,  as  follows : 

ANNUAL  TAX. 


ClaMes. 


Income.       |   Tax. 


Markt. 

420  10      6410 

mi  to      900 

000  to  1. 050 

1, 050  to  1,  iOO 

].*^U0  to  1.350 

e 1.360  to  1,500 

7 1,500  to  1,650 

* I  1,650  to  1,800 

9 I  1,800  to  2.100 

W I  2,  100  to  2,400 

11 2.400  to  2.700 

12 1  2,  700  to  3, 000 


Mark§. 


6 

» 
12 
18 
24 
30 
30 
42 
48 
60 
72 


[Note  1. — Since  tbe  preparation  of  Consul  Smitb's  repo't  proviniou  bas  been  made 
90  that  DO  class  tax  for  State  pur|)oses  is  collected  on  incom<'s  of  loss  tban  900  marks, 
bnt  in  Berlin  tbe  class  tax  fur  municipal  purposes  is  paid  on  incomes  precisely  an 
i;tven  Id  tbio  table. — Bhewer.] 

Taxrs  are  levied  accor<nng  tu  bousebolds.  Members  of  tbe  boiisebold  wbo  are  paid 
fur  their  services,  or  wbo  pay  for  tbeir  board,  are  also  subject  to  payment  of  tbia 
tax,    •    •     • 

Tax  on  aunnal  incomes  exceeding  3,000  marks  is  levied  on  all  persons  receiving  an 
iocoine  lEreater  than  that  sum,  and  Ibrcigners  wbo  cany  on  trade,  manufacture,  and 
who  do  business,  excepting  tbe  membfis  of  ib«  royal  bouhe  of  tbe  princely  families 
of  HobenzoUern,  of  tbe  royal  family  of  Hanover,  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Prince-Elector  of 
Kurhesseu,  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Duke  of  Nusnau.     Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  Tbe  military  :  Salary  and  jieiquiBites  of  tbe  membtrs  of  tbe  army. 

(2)  That  part  of  tbe  income  wbicb  originates  in  e8tates  in  a  foreign  country,  if  it 
can  he  shown  that  tbe  tax  is  already  paid  in  the  foreign  country. 

It  is  levied  as  follows : 


Claaaea. 


Income. 


Annoal  ' 
I    tax. 


Claasea. 


Markt. 
3,00o  to 
3,600  to 
4, 2U0  to 
4,800  to 
5,400  to 
6.000  to 
7,200  to 
8, 400  to 
9.600  to 
10. 800  to 


11 1  12,000  to 

12 :  14.  400  to 

n ,  16,800  to 

U 19.200  to 

15 21,600  to 

W I  25,200  to 

1" 28,800  to 


600 
200 
800 
400  [ 
000  , 
t.'00  I 
400 
600 
800 
000  ' 
410 
8*0  ' 
200 
600 
2(0 
MH) 
400 
I 


Marks. 

90 
J  OH 
126 
144 
.162 
180 
216 
252 
288 

3:4 

360 

4;i2 

504 
570 
648 
756 
804 


18. 
19 
20. 
I  21  . 
22. 
V3. 
2*. 
2». 
26. 


Income. 


Annnal 
tax. 


Mark*. 
32. 400  to  36. 000 
36. 000  to  42,  000 
42.000  to  48,000 
48, 000  to  54, 0(0 
54,000  to 
60. 000  to 
72,  (JOO  to 
84,  000  to 


60.000 
72,000 
84,000 
96,  000 
06,000  to  108^000 

Vl I  108,000  to  120.000 

28 120,(00  to  144,000 

!'♦ H4.0(0  to  168,000 

30 '  168,000  to  204.00) 

31 204.  (KK)  to  240.000 

:I2 240.000  to  300.000 

33 300, 000  to  360, 000 


Mark§. 
972 
1.080 
1.260 
1,440 
1,620 
1.800 
2,160 
2, 520 
2.880 
3.240 
3.600 
4.320 
5,040 
6,t?0 
7, 200 
9.000 


I 


I 


And  so  on,  always  rising  60,000  marks,  and  tbe  tax  1,600  marks  each. 
Tbe  income  tax  is  levied  on  tbe  income  derived  from:  (1)  Real  estate  J  (2)  capital ; 
(3)  tnulc,  business,  or  from  any  paying  profession. 

•  ••■«*  •  » 

Gcwerbe-Stener  (trade-tax)  is  levied  on :  (1)  Commerce ;  (2)  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
iDtilieepers;  (3)  manufactures  and  trades  employing  a  number  of  persons;  (4)  mill 
iDdostry ;  (r>)  navigation,  freight  establisbiuenfs,  livery-stables,  &c. ;  (6)  peddlers. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes :  A  I,  A  II,  and  B. 

1.  A  1  includes  large  manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  of  commission 
sod  shipping.  (Agents  of  insurance  companirs  are  free  from  this  tax.)  Banking, 
rxcbmoge,  insurance  companies,  shipping  establishments,  and  all  establishments  based 
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on  commercial  or  money  transaotions,  cironlating  librarieB,  mill,  baking,  bntohering, 
brewing  eetablishments,  and  all  others  where  the  capital  employed  is  Targe  and  tha 
business  is  important. 

2.  A  II  includes  smaller  establishments  of  the  same  kind  as  A  I. 

3.  B  includes  business  establishments  of  the  least  important  class,  including  dealers 
in  fruit,  vegetables,  Ac,  unless  their  business  is  quite  important. 

Foreign  insurance  companies  possessing  an  establishment  and  officers  with  general 
agent  in  Prussia  are  subject  to  taxation.    Exempt  from  this  tax  are : 

(1)  Die  Koni^liche  Seehandlunja;  and  all  industrial  establishments  belonging  to  the 
8tate ;  (2)  foreigners  during  their  visits  at  fairs,  &,c. ;  (3)  foreign  purchasers  of  do- 
mestic productions ;  (4)  agents  of  insurance  companies;  (5)  authors  who  sell  only 
their  own  publications ;  (o)  persons  who  do  literary  work  for  others ;  (7)  dentists ; 
(8)  barbers;  (9)  persons  who  have  rented  bridge  tolls;  (10)  distillers  of  brandy ;  (lli 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  making  discoveries  of  amber  on  their  own  estate ;  (12) 
Farmers  who  sell  self-baked  broad  on  market  days. 

Class  IV  includes  small  tradesmen  who  employ  more  than  one  assistant  and  an  ap- 
prentice, and  the  mill  industry.  Only  men  who  have  technical  ability  are  considared 
assistants. 

Mere  physical  strength  is  not  accepted  under  the  title  of  'Hradenman.'' 

B  includes  freight  and  livery  establishments  and  navigation. 

In  order  to  ascertaui  the  amount  of  taxes,  four  departments  have  been  created 
within  the  Prussian  Government,  according  to  its  wealth  and  industry,  yet  for  the 
taxes  under  A  I  only  two  departments  exist.  First,  the  Government  districts,  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  Amsberg,  Breslau,  Cologne,  Danzig,  Diisseldorf,  Konigsberg,  Liegnita, 
Magdeburg,  Merseberg,  Potsdam,  Stettin,  and  the  city  of  Berlin. 

The  other  Government  districts  belong  to  the  second  department.  The  first  depart- 
ment includes  some  of  the  largest  cities;  the  second  includes  cities  of  medium  size  ; 
the  third,  all  other  cities  of  about  1,500  inhabitants  and  more,  and  one-fourth  of  the 
flat  countries  and  all  towns  not  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  previous  departments. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  levied  it  is  customary  to  suppose  a 
medium  tax ;  thus,  if  there  are  80  tax-pavers  in  one  class,  and  the  medium  is  found 
to  be  30  marks,  the  amount  of  the  tax  will  be  2,400  marks.  In  case  the  tax-payer  is 
not  able  to  pay  the  medium  tax,  a  lower  rate  is  granted  him  and  the  sum  is  SMdded  to 
the  taxes  of  other  rate-payers.    Medium  taxes  are  levied  on — 

(a)  Commercial  pursuits;  (6)  hotels,  restaurants,  and  innkeepers;  (o)  tradesmen. 

The  rates  are  levied — 

I. — Commerce. 
Class  A  1. 


(a)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  288  marks  annually,  or  24  marks  monthly; 
(2)  second  department,  216  marks  annually,  or  18  marks  monthly. 

(b)  Lowest  rate. — The  lowest  rate  in  both  departments  144  marks  annually,  or  12 
marks  monthly.  By  a  special  royal  decree  the  medium  tax  can  be  reducea  to  144 
marks,  and  the  lowest  tax  to  72  marks. 

Class  A  II. 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  72  marks  annually,  or  6  marks  monthly  : 
(2)  second  department,  48  marks  annually,  or  4  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  and  fonrth 
departments,  30  marks  annually,  or  2.50  marks  monthly. 

{b)  Lowest  rate,— (I)  First  department,  36  marks  annually,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  ^2) 
second  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ;  (3)  third  and  fourth  ae- 
partments,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly.  The  rates  rise  from  18  to  24» 
30,  36,  42,  48,  54,  60,  72,  84,  90,  96, 108,  126, 144,  156, 168.  180.  and  upwards  (each  time 
for  the  amount  of  36  marks),  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions. 

Class  B. 

(a)  Medium  rate. — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ; 
(2)  second  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly  ;  (3)  third  depart- 
ment, 12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly;  (4)  fourth  department,  6  marks  an- 
nnally,  or  .50  mark  monthly.  ^  * 

(b)  Lowest  rate. — (l)In  the  three  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs 
monthly ;  ^2)  in  the  fourth  department,  3  marks  annually,  or  25  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  rise,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  transactions,  up  to  6,  12,  15,  18,  81, 
24,  36,  54,  72,  90,  108, 144  marks,  and  upwards,  each  time  for  36  marks. 
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U.'^HoteU,  rettauranUf  and  inn-keepert. 
Ci^ss  C. 

(«)  JMfirai  r«l^— (1)  First  department,  54  marks  annaally,  (^  4.50  marks  monthly ; 
(2)  second  department,  36  marks  aunnally,  or  3  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  department, 
M  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly  ;  (4)  fourth  department,  12  marks  annoally,  or 
I  mark  monthly. 

(b)  Lowett  rate. — (1)  FirBt  and  second  departments,  12  marks  annnallv,  or  1  mark 
monthly ;  (2)  third  and  fourth  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly. 
The  rates  above  6  marks  rise  in  tne  same  way  as  in  Class  B. 

III.— TVafe, 

CLAdSlI. 

(«)  Medium  rate, — (1)  First  department,  24  marks  annually,  or  2  marks  monthly : 

(2)  aeeond  department,  18  marks  annually,  or  1.50  marks  monthly ;  (3)  third  ana 
foarth  departments,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly. 

(i)  lAneeet  rate, — (1)  First  department,  12  marks  annually,  or  1  mark  monthly ;  (2) 
in  the  three  other  departments,  6  marks  annually,  or  50  pfennigs  monthly.  The  rates 
rise  in  the  same  way  as  in  Class  B.  In  certain  cases  exemption  from  the  tax  is 
^niit4Hi,  especially  to  poor  trades  people.  ' 

IV. — yarigatiaiiy  freight,  and  livery  bueineen. 

yaHgoHan. — Ships  of  the  following  measure  (I  last  =  32.9769  hectoliters)  pay  :  3  to  6 
Usten,  2  marks;  7  to  12  laateu,  4  marks:  13  to  18  lasten,  6  marks:  19  to  24  lasten,  8 
oirkB.  Steamboats  on  rivers,  dc^c,  are  taxed  according  to  their  machinery,  75  pfen- 
Digs  each  horse-power  annuall^^  Navigation  on  the  coasts,  oceans,  &o.,  is  taxed 
u  commerce  (A  I). 

Fmgki  and  Uvery-9table8.^Feop]e  engaged  in  the  freight  and  livery-stable  business, 
vhokeep  two  horses  and  more,  pay  3  marks  annually  tor  each  horse. 

Miteeltameoue. — Peddlers  pay  an  annual  tax  of  48  marks.  The  secretary  of  the  treas- 
uy  has  the  right  to  commute  this  tax  to  36,  24, 18,  and  6  marks  in  particular  cases; 
for  instance,  when  the  x)eddler  is  deformed.  Be  has  also  the  power  to  raise  the  tax  tp 
^  96,  and  144  marks  for  circus  companies,  actorn,  dc^c. 

In  <»der  to  control  this  system  of  taxation,  each  municipality  has  to  present  a  list 
vith  the  names  and  professions  of  the  inhabitants,  indicating  such  cases  as  are  subjeot 
to  the  tax. 

Those  inhabitants  who  are  subject  to  taxes  in  Classes  A  I,  A  II,  and  C,  must  be 
proent  during  the  allotment  of  the  rate  of  tax. 

ORUKD8TBUB— TAXES   ON   LANDKD  PROPERTY,  REAL  ESTATE,  ETC 

According  to  the  law  of  May  21,  18C1,  the  **  Grnndsteuer '^  is  divided  as  follows; 
(1)  Tax  on  nonaesand  court-yards,  gardens,  &c.,  belonging  to  them ;  this  tax  is  gen- 
enlly  called  "  GebUnde-Steuer ''  (house-tax).  (2)  The  "Grundsteiier"  proper,  i.  «., 
the  tax  on  landed  estates,  farms,  &c. 

Exempt  ftom  the  "  Grundstener *' are :  (I)  property  of  the  state;  (2)  property  of 
thoM  princes  and  counts  who  formerly  were  iudependent  of  the  Empire  (law  of  1^) ; 

(3)  property  belonging  to  aud  being  in  general  vm  by  the  provinces,  districts,  munici- 
Pilttiea,  dto, ;  (4)  bridges,  high  roads,  canals,  and  railways ;  (5)  property  which  at 
the  time  of  the  issue  of  this  law  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Protestant  or  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  property  rents  of  which  are  used  for  schools,  charity  es- 
tiblishments,  A^c. ;  (6)  real  estate  in  possession  of  the  Empire. 

oeraude-btbuer  (house-tax.) 

AJI  houses  with  yards  and  gardens  not  exceeding  the  extension  of  25  are  (53  square 
Bwters)  are  subject  to  this  tax.  More  extensive  ones  are  subject  to  the  **  Grundsteur/' 
Exempt  from  it  are:  (1)  Edifices  belonging  to  the  roval  family  and  to  all  princes  and 
connts  formerly  independent  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  edifices  belonging  to  the  state,  prov- 
inces, &«.,  used  for  public  purposes;  (3)  university  and  school  buildings;  (4) 
cbnrches,  chapels,  Ac:  (5)  the  habitations  of  the  clergy;  (6)  hospitals,  on>han 
^Mnues,  &Q. ;  (7)  such  buildings  as  are  necessary  to  farming  purposes;  (6)  water 
^uldingB. 
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The  aDiiiial  amount  of  the  tax  is  for:  (1)  Hou808  designed  for  habitat iou,  shops 
ateliera,  thoatera,  &c.,  4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  annual  value ;  (2)  factories  and  all 
buildingrt  designed  for  the  currying  on  trade,  breweries,  distilleries,  torges,  milU,  build- 
ings designed  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  stables,  &c.,  2  percent,  of  the  estiniat«il  an- 
nual value.  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  assessed  by  a  committee  whose  members  are 
elected  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  whose  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  & 
special  commissioner  of  the  Government.  The  system  of  taxation  is  subject  to  a  re- 
vision every  iifteenth  year. 

KOMMTNAL  (MUNICIPAL  TAXES.) 

The  respective  dispositions  are  contained  in  the  municipal  and  town  ordinances. 
The  income  from  that  part  of  the  property  being  outside  of  the  town  limits  cannot  lit* 
taken  into  account.  The  consent  of  the  Government  is  necessary  for— (a)  All  addi- 
tions to  the  income  tax  (see  note  1) ;  (b)  all  additions  to  the  other  direct  taxes,  if  the 
addition  exceeds  50  per  cent;  (c')all  additi<ms  on  indirect  taxes.  Special  municipal 
taxes  may  be  assessed,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Government.  The  laws  regulating 
the  same  subject  in  the  other  provinces  contain  the  Kame  principles  in  about  the  sanv^ 
form. 

The  general  principle  of  municipal  taxation  is  as  foliow^s:  According  to  the  muni- 
cipal constitutional  laws  the  municipal  budget  may  be  provided  for:  (1)  by  additions 
to  the  state  taxes ;  (2)  by  special  direct  or  indirect  municipal  taxes. 

The  tirst-named  taxation  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  several  tiroes  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  as  being  the  best  niod<*  of  municipal  taxation. 

Additions  are  especially  levied  on :  (a)  Klassen  and  income  tax ;  (6)  taxes  on  traden. 
with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  peddlers,  which  trade  cannot  be  taxed  by  the  maoi- 
cipalities;  (c)  ground  and  house  tax. 

There  exists  no  uniform  legislation  for  municipal  taxation  in  cities,  towns,  or  vil- 
lages. Town  ordinances  for  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  Poscn,  Pomeninia,  Silesia,  Brand- 
enburg,  and  Saxony  state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  inhabitant  to  contribute  to  th«^ 
town  budget.  Where  the  muuicij>al  tax  is' levied  in  the  form  of  an  addition  to  the 
class  tax  it  is  only  paid  by  those  subject  to  the  class  tax. 

When  the  income  of  the  town  is  not  sufiicient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  uiunici- 
palily,  then  the  aldermen  possess  the  right  to  assess  municipal  taxes:  (1)  by  an  addi- 
tion to  the  state  tax;  (2)  in  cuselDf^ddition  to  the  income  tax  the  income  from  prop- 
erty outside  of  the  town  limits  cannot  be  assessed;  (IJ)  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  necessary  for  all  additions  to  the  income  tax  and  all  other  direct  taxes  if  th** 
addition  exceeds  50  per  cent.,  and  for  all  additions  on  dirtBct  taxes. 

The  increase  of  the  municipal  budget,  when  necessity  occurs  through  the  increas** 
of  t  ho  state  tax,  forms  the  rule,  and  has  been  designated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury as  the  best  mode  of  municipal  taxation  rather  than  by  special  direct  taxation. 
It  is  generally  added  to  Klassen  or  income  tax. 

[NOTK  2. — In  the  city  of  Berlin  a  so-called  rent-tax  is  annually  levied  for  mnaicipal 
pui  poses,  and  paid  by  the  lessee  of  any  shop,  store,  dwelling-house,  or  other  appart- 
mcnt.  The  amount  is  a  fixed  per  cent,  based  upon  the  amount  of  money  annually 
paid  by  the  lessee  for  the  use  of  the  premises.  The  rate  is  usually  6f  per  cent,  per 
annum.— liKKWER.  ] 

TAX   ON   TRADES. 

Ground  and  house  tax. — In  some  towns,  by  Government  decree,  the  municipal  tax  i** 
fixed  as  follows  (see  note  1) : 

Annual  income  of—  Annnal  tax  in  markii. 

300  to      4:^0  marks t'» 

4riOto      fiOO -• l> 

600  to   7.-0 I** 

7r.O  to  900 15 

900  to  1,050*. H 

l,0:>Oto  1,200 ^ 

1,200  to  1,.-00 :ii> 

1,500  to  i,9:>o :v 

1,950  to  2,400 4'J 

2,400to2,700 * (» 

2,700  to  3,000 79 

An  annnual  income  of  more  than  3,000  marks  is  assessed  by  the  state  tax.    Tbia  i 
ment  is  made  by  a  committee  of  eight  members  electe  dby  the  board  of  aldermen. 

In  towns,  cities,  i&c,  where  the  **Mahl- und  Scblachtsteuer "  (tax  on  bntcheriDf;  an«l 
grinding),  abolished  on  January  18,  1875,  existed  as  a  municipal  tax,  the  **  Scblact  t- 
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^teuer*^  (tax  on  bntcharing)  may  yet  lie  levied  .18  a  mniiicipal  tax  as  tbe  requirements 
4if  the  niimicipal  budget  demands  its  continuation. 

Exempt  from  luunioipal  taxation  are:  (a)  public  endowments  raaintaiued  by  the 
urate. uamoly,  pensions  of  widows;  (6)  retired  officers  and  officials;  (c)  officers,  &c., 
of  the  army  •  (d)  clergymen  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  ^ 

The  salary  of  Government  officials  can  only  be  taxed  one-half  of  its  amount.  The 
KlasHen  and  incouie  tax  of  Pnissia  do  not  vary  much  during  different  years. 

The  figures  referriug  to  the  "Klassensteuer  "  show  that  the  number  of  tax-payers 
nhoM'  iucome  is  estimated  at  from  4:^0  marks  to  1,500  luarks  annually  is  4,784,277  or 
*i>.Ol  percent,  of  the  wbole  number  of  the  inhabitants  subject  to  this  class  of  taxa- 
Tion.    They  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax,  j.  e.,  27,906,31)3  marks. 

The  fi^nres  of  the  •'income  tax  **  show  that  the  lowest  class  of  tax-payers  (whose 
iDcome  varies  between  3,000  nuirks  to  6,000  marks  annually)  number  121,071,  and,  con- 
MHiaeutly  in  the  majority,  pay  the  largest  part  of  the  tax,  i.  e.,  13,527,3;^4  marks. 

Rejranling  ''communal  taxes"  (**  Kommnual  Steuer")  it  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  eommunities  provide  for  the  expense  of  this  budget,  as  the  income  from  their 
property  does  not  suffice  by  addition  to  the  state  income  tax. 

h  has  bt-en  observed,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  bitter  complaint,,  that  this  system  is  an 
aDjiiflt  one.  The  state  tax  in  itself  is  not  large;  but  additions  for  municipal  purposes 
make  it  in  many  parts  of  Germany  burdensome. 

[Note  3. — It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  this  system  of  taxation  works 
mnch  hanlahip  npon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  more  especially  those  provisions 
ofthe  law  which  prescribe  the  ''rvnttax''  and  the  tax  on  the  smaller  incomes. — 
Brkwer. 
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Table  thawing  the  average  price  ofagrimUtwal  labor  to  Oenumg.  * 


Prorinoet. 

Winter. 

SnmnMr. 

AreniBw 

PniMdA ■ ■>•• 

88 

87 

a 

86 
41 
48 
41 
48 
88 
87 
44 
44 
86 
48 

28 
25 
17 
27 
82 
81 
33 
88 

•0  8 

PoBMranift 

35 

PoMn 

f$ 

31 

SIlMla         ;           "  '            '                  ..'"?".  '"'  '  ]"  '"      ' 

30 

Saxony 

31 

iSanoTfir , 

3e 

l^hliMr^ff-H9l>t«Ui  

29 

WMtphiSk 

37 

Kh3iil»!l            ..        .                                V  . 

3fi 

B^xony 

28  '            u 

bSSu. .:::::;::::::::::::;:;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::: 

28 
88 

86 

» 
39 

32 

Wnrtembcrg 

n 

39 

FfMiae  I>annttadt 

32 

Ii^ltnff  L^hrinpn ' , . .--.. . 

44 

*  This  table  is  taken  from  m  work  pnUished  by  8.  Basing  0<mld  in  1881,  entitled  **  GennanT,  preiait 
and  past,**  and  I  am  informed  that  oat  litde,  if  any,  chimge  has  ooonrred  in  (he  price  of  nim  Ubor 
sinoethen. 

Total  income  of  a  day  laborer  and  his  family  Uving  on  a  manorial  eatate  in  ihepronmee  of 

Pomarania, 

Wages  in  money  per  year $35  70 

Wages  in  ''  natnralia'' : 

Lodging $14  88 

Fnel. 7  14 

Use  of  land  for  raising  potatoes 10  71 

Use  of  land  for  raising  flax 4  86 

Keeping  oow 24  09 

Keeping  sheep 4  26 

Keeping  ffeese 7  14 

Grain  and  wages  for  thrashing 66  40 

•Carrying  (fare) 2  86 

Physician  and  medicines 2  14 

143  31 

Total  income 179  01 

In  this  badget  there  is  not  indaded  the  wage  earned  by  the  wife 
and  children,  nor  the  profit  accming  from  hog-raising  and  working  np 
flax  and  wool.  Inclusive  of  these  items  the  grand  total  income  is  given 
at  $265. 

▲  SIMILAR  STATEMENT  MADE  UP  IN  THE  PBOYINOE  OF  EAST  PBU8SU. 

In  this  instance  it  is  supposed  that  the  laboring  family  (wife  and  two 
to  three  children)  keeps  a  helper,  that  both  are  employed  daring  the 
whdle  year  (Sundays  and  holidays  excepted),  and  that  the  laborer's 
wife  works  for  the  proprietor  in  the  afternoon  daring  summer  season. 

WAGES  IN  MONBT. 

Hnshand  for  himself  and  helper  in  snmmer  time  (fixed) |8  56 

Wife  in  snmmea  (average) 7  14 

Hnshand  and  helper  earn  in  winter  for  the  days  on  whioh  they  do  not  thraahy 

on  an  average 5  71 

Totol 2141 

WAGES  IN  "NATUBALIA." 

Ix)dging $14  « 

Fuel,  inolnsiveof  oarryinff 9  99 

Potato  land|  manured  and  worked 6  56 
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Fbx tl  42 

FlMtore  and  winter  food  for  1  cow 17  85 

PMtnw  for  2  hogs 2  14 

Pastore  for  2  seeee  and  their  yoang 3  57 

Cerealfl  fiimiBhed  daring  anmmer,  on  an  ayerage : 

16.5 boshels rye,  yalaedat $13  00 

3  bosbelR  barley 1  90 

3basbel0oata 1  19 

abnahelspeas 2  38 

18  56 

Avenge  amount  of  81  boahela  winter  grain  and  pnlse  per  fiimily  (for  thraah- 

ing). eyery  bnshel  estimated  at|0.7137|  eqnalB,  ronna..j 57  83 

Waste  grain  inthraahing 1  42 

PhjBioian  and  medicines,  gratis,  giyen  by  employer 2  14 

Total 137  76 

pionrs  VROM  own  usb  akd  furthbb  woRiONa  or  "katubalia''  rsckivsd. 

Additional  amount  deriyed  lh>m  utilising  the  potato  land $9  28 

Additional  amount  deriyed  from  ntilizins  flax  land 7  14 

Wife^s  q»inninff,  weaving,  and  making  olothee  in  winter 7  14 

Additional  profits  from  bog-raising 10  71 

Additional  profits  firom  geese  and  cbiokens 8  56 

Total 42  83 

Grand  tot«l  of  income 202  06 

BeferriDg  to  this  last  statement  showing  the  income  of  a  laboring 
liuiiily  (husband,  wife,  and  two  to  three  children)  and  heli)er,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  expenditures  for  same  is  given,  which  is  reported  to 
have  been  ms^e  up  by  a  committee  after  hearing  the  respective  laborers : 

Food: 

Rye  and  pulse,  r^und $42  84 

Potatoes 17  13 

Pork  (250  pounds),  9.5  cents  per  pound 23  75 

Other  meat  (50  pounds),  7.1  cents  per  pound 3  57 

Three-fourths  of  a  barrel  herrings,  $4.28  per  barrel 3  21 

900  liters  milk,  1,78  cents  per  liter 16  06 

iOO  pounds  of  salt,  2.38  cents  per  pound 2  38 

5  pounds  of  coffee,  28  cents  per  pound 1  42 

13  pounds  of  sugar,  14  cents  per  pound 1  85 

26  liters  whisky 2  47 

Spices 30 

Total $114  98 

Clothing: 

2  pair  boots  for  husband « 4  99 

2  pair  boots  for  wife 1  90 

4pair boots  for  children 1  90 

Flax,  wool,  cotton  for  spinning,  knitting,  and  weaving 10  71 

,  Smaller  wearing  apparel 1  70 

100  days'  work,  7. 14  cents  each,  of  wife  in  spinning,  &o 7  14 

Total 28  54 

lodging 14  28 

Firing  and  light 10  83 

oondries: 

Train  oil  for  boots , 1  14 

Soap  (27  pounds)..: 2  14 

Tear  and  wear  of  furniture,  beds,  &o 4  28 

Tools,  implements 1  78 

Physician,  medioines 2  14 

Total 11  48 
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TftxeSf  wages: 

Wage  to  the  helper $14  28 

Taxes  to  state,  onoToh « 1  72 

And  school 71 

Total $16  41 

Grand  total  of  expenditures 196  53 

Grand  total  of  income 202  06 

Balance ^. , 5  54 

Bates  of  wages  i»  Berlin, 
fXaken  from  »  recent  pabliotttUm  of  the  atatiatioal  bnmea  of  the  oity  of  BeiUn.] 


• 

Wages  perweek. 

1 

• 

Time-work. 

Piece-work. 

1^ 

• 

Low. 
est 

mg.. 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

r^. 

i 

Joomeymen  .*-•..«•••>••--•>->■«.>..%........ . 

$6  00 
6  71 
600 
867 
867 
8  67 

$5  42 
642 
6  71 
428 
880 
428 

IS 

7  14 
4  76 
428 

83  57 

16  42 

CtmU. 

En, 
10 

SAme  fin  factories) 

.       .  M  sa 

10 

Marb1<>'0atten  t.*-r,,r««.»*«*«-^-r*. ........... 

■' 

12 

Marble  grinders 

428 

628 

18 

Marblft  workmen  -■>■ r-T-'.«*«r«x....... 

u 

Vnifttftnft  wnrlTAT*.  lAhornni.- «,,^.^, 

4*76 
428 

6  71 
464 

18 

Cpookeryware: 

Tamers 

600 

23 

It 

Workmen rr,,,  --,.,---,..,,, , 

IS 

La^ln Tr.... 

18 

Holders 

6  71 
600 
685 
882 
887 

600 

Model  Joiners 

Firemen 

11 

Coachmen 

425 
802 

571 

Ijaborera  ......r..*^. ...■■■.. 

8  21 
8  67 

62 

71 
86 

Potters: 

Joomeymen 

8  57 

671 

11 

Laborers 

12 

Porcelain: 

Taraers 



8  67 
802 
2  61 
2  61 

685 
671 
3  67 
8  67 

726 

778 
4  76 
4  76 

Painters 



Bamers 

Grinders 

Apprentices - 

71 

6  71 

428 
285 

285 

288 

71 

8  67 

142 

606 

4  76 
8  87 

428 
286 
107 

600 
6  71 
600 



288 

642 

623 
802 

642 
428 
142 

7  14 

In  porcelain  factories : 

FoQDders ) 

Molders 5 

Bnrners 

18 

Casters 

Goldsmiths: 

Jonmeymen 

u 

Female  laborers 

::::::  :::::: 

11 

Anorentices 

11 

In  ■liver-goods  factories : 

Pressors 

Rollers 

I«nters 

8  67 

7  14 
4  76 

8  67 
2  14 

JonmeTmen  silTer-workers 

671 
100 

866 
888 

^  10 

PolisherSi  female 

2  14 
71 

288 

4  76 

Apprentices 

In  German  silver  CMtorles : 

Girdlers  

428 

6  7lj 

1100 
14  28 

{:::;: 

Grinders,  worksiflo 

286 

600 

6  71 
2  14 
605 

5  71 

6  71 

7  14 
2  85 

14  28 

7  14 

14  28 
11  no 

liOCksmiths 

428 

»4liS 

i::::: 

Pressors 

11 

Cutters,  female 

polishers,  male 

8  56  11  M 



Polishers,  female 

2  14 

404 

571 

Apprentices 

7i 

8  67 
8  67 

1  07 
428 

A  M 

1  42 
600 

600 
1  78 
7  14 

Workmen 

Girdlers: 

Jonmeymen 

428 

642 

If 

Apprentices ...«••. 

71  1 

8  67     4  28 

12 

Tin-founders,  joomeymen 

428 

856 

12 
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Wages  per  week. 

1 
1 

u 

9 
P. 

OoonpatioiL 

Time-work. 

Piece-work. 

1* 
1 

Low. 
est. 

Aver. 

age. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

^osd^eie 

Bkuten: 

Journtyineii 

$3  57 
3  67 
2  85 
71 
285 

500 

$4  76 
4  76 

4  28 
85 

385 

5  71 
0  06 
4  76 

671 
485 

428 

3  57 

500 
428 
600 
600 
696 

4  76 
821 
238 

96 
285 

8  67 

261 
857 
880 
4  28 

15  71 
565 
600 
1  10 
8  67 

7  14 

$4  76 
404 
404 

$6  96  $7  14 
5  00  t  6  18 
5  00  1  A  1ft 

OmtM, 

Brt, 

19 

FoaMtore     - 

1     12 

Taroers 

•;*;  1   il 

Apprentices 

12 

inforkmon       ...        .,xr,.,-,..r.r.,...  ....  . 

12 

la  BeriiabnM  works: 

Arti«ft^« ..... 

IS 

Fnxnd^re 

13 

OpeiatWea 

802 

428 

828 

8  67 
2  85 

428 
8  67 
4  28 

883 

728 
780 

5  71 
428 

7  14 
5  71 
7  14 

18 

InBerlio  copper  and  bniM  works : 

ArtiBans 

12 

Workmen * 

12 

Coppenmitbs: 

JonmeyiDen 

5  71 

6  42 

7  14 

12 

lAlK<rf re 

n 

Tamers  .          ..  1 

10 

Locksmiths 

10 

CooDersmitbs 

10 

SSSenr!"  : ::::::::::;:::;:"":;:;;:;;: 

10 

Girflors 

685 

8  67 

2  14 
178 

88 
1  78 

888 
288 

3  57 

6  42 
595 
428 
8  67 
1  19 

3  67 

428 

285 
500 

4  76 
500 

10 

Pflliahers 

3  57 

685 

7  14 

10 

Onentiven.  msle 

10 

np^^TStires,  f«msl« 

10 

Apprentices 

10 

Rb^l^r.,  ftm.«]^       ,      , 

10 

IB  CoowMes  of  articles  of  art : 

Poiinder««molderB..... 

14  76 

H- 

9 

Workmen 

47 

• 

12 

yndWiqAkers,  Journeymen 

8  57 

428 

600 

JBe cntti^rt, Jonmeymen  ........... 

12 

10 

^'^Kkinnithii  imirnAv-ntuiTi 

285 

428 

571 

12 

367 
2  88 
285 
285 

488 
142 

285 

428 
428 

428 

821 

^292 
8  67 
4  76 
8  67 

671 
1  78 

8  57 

446 

4  76 

468 
872 

428 

5  71 

6  42 
6  71 

6  42 
2  14 

4  76 

6  71 
6  71 

18 

Toobmitha.  JonmeTmen 

2  14 
288 
857 

8  21 

428 
428 
428 

5  71 

571 
6  42 
6  42 

10  71 

18 

Ctyers.  joarnermen 

12 

nadcaiuiths,  Joomeymen 

12 

Stofl-pen  vorkera  i 

JoQniermen 

U 

gSi.^  .:..:: 

11 

SaflsaithA.  Jonmejmen 

2  14 

6  11 
764 
688 
800 

857 
4  76 

' 

12 

Meehjinica  

\    "* 

111 

11 
11 
IJ 
11 
12 

Blackamiths 

Joiners I 

MoMers } 

*^A  ir/.::: 

,    Workmen 

428 

Lockwniths  

428 
428 
888 
2  61 

2  88 
8  57 

5  47 
628 
428 
888 
428 
690 

i'M 

4  76 
605 

6  18 
695 
600 
880 

Joiners 

Workmen,  male  ■ 

Workmen,  female 

Jwtwrights,  jonmeymen 

285 
369 
285 
285 
2  85 

500 

4  28 
600 

5  47 
285 
1  90 
1  42 

857 
4  61 
428 

4  76 
428 

6  17 

5  00 
5  71 

696 
854 
238 

1    QO 

4  76 
6  42 

5  71 

6  42 

7  14 

6  42 

6  42 

7  14 

7  14 
428 
286 
288 
190 

Tekcnphmaken,  Joomeyraen 

11' 

<«c&i]]icians,  jonmeymen. 

7  14 
642 

7  14 

7  14 

°njncaMn<itrnment  makers 

Wjtch-makers,  Jonmeymen . 

^laoprsotorieB: 

Brsiitts 

GinUera   

12* 

,    Tonen 

fattmua 

Uboters .:  ..        . 

...... 

uam :.:;. 

,  22 

▼omen  and  drls * 



1  42  '  1  42 
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LiLBOR  IN  EUROPE — QERMANT. 
Bate§  of  wages  in  BorUn — Continned. 


Wages  per  week. 

1 

• 

Time-work. 

Pieoe-work. 

i 

Low- 

eet 

Aver- 
age. 

High, 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

^- 

In  to  ftniline  eolor  fiMtory : 

jPoremon 

$5  00 
500 
8  14 
3  57 
428 
8  21 

$5  71 
6  71 
8  14 
892 
4  76 
8  67 
428 
696 
528 

892 
2  14 

$6  42 
642 
8  74 
428 
595 
500 

0^ 

En, 

12 

}  ^ 
12 
ID 
10 

U 
11 

Artisans 

Lftboren . 

OperatiTee •• 

Boap-maken 

Day  laborers 

Asphalters 

600 
428 

8  67 
166 

7  14 
642 

5  00 

Roofers 

Female 

2  61 

$2  14 

2  14 
428 
2  14 
190 
166 

$2  85  ^  67 

In  wool  mills : 

Weavers 

845 
5  71 
285 
285 
288 

4  76 
7  14 
867 
4  76 
428 

10 

Shearers 

10 

Winders,  female 

'   ij 

Haiid- workers,  female 

142 
142 

2  14 

1  90 

8  21 
288 
428 
428 

8  57 
5  71 
249 

500 
2  14 

::::::a:}a 

Machine-workers.  fem^e 

W  Arp«rR,  f ^m  ale  -r .  r  t  . .  r 

.  •  ii' 

10 

14 
i< 

286 

286 
285 
119 

867 
178 

8  67 

8  21 
428 
178 

428 
1  90 

Weavers : 

•Jovirpeymen ................................... 

142 

285 

428 

Warpers 

Winders,  femsle 

. 

Carpet  weavers: 

Operatives 

*2'W 
4  76 
288 

857 

"2*85 

i'u 

285 
428 
•8-57 

i'w 

9  52 
883 

6  71 

*4"28' 

Workers,  female • 

I     ii 

Weavers .• 

13 

Cloth-makers,  Joameymen 

n 

In  a  Berlin  velveteen  fkotory : 

Operatives 

286 

3  21 
249 
285 

857 

428 

i'w" 

2  14 

892 
2  49 
866 

« 

Apprentices 

12 

Women 

288 
190 

8  21 
178 
6  71 
164 

500 
288 
1  66 
8  57 
367 

6  42 

288 

142 

8  21 
107 
142 

13 

Girls 

13 

In  hleac  hing  and  dyeing  works ; 

laborers 

867 
180 

5  11 
288 

666 
286 

IS 

Women 

13 

Foremen 

18 

Girls 

H 

In  refining  works  (dressing  fkbiioa) : 

Masters 

650 
285 
1  90 
428 
428 

7  14 
285 

500 

190 

8  67 
1  80 

1  78 

749 
5  71 
500 
892 
4  28 
288 
500 

464 

2  14 
8  57 

404 
1  90 

888 
428 
288 

5  71 

6  71 

866 
857 

6  71 

(2  85) 

428 
154 

2  14 

u 

Laborers,  male 

u 

IS 

Fnllers 

13 

Oii>rdeTii,  female    .  ^ 

13 

Silk  button  and  trimming  makers : 

Foremen 

...... 

u 

Manager,  female 

u 

Jou  meymen 

428 

1  19 
107 

499 

288 
142 

488 

178 

u 

Girls .^ 

u 

Bope-makers : 

Jonmeymen 

13 

13 

LSr!;.??^;;;^^:;;;::::::::::::::::::::::;;;: 

13 

Btatnar^',  paste-board  fhotoxies : 

Foremen 

13 

Gilders 

428 
428 
8  57 
8  21 
190 

7  14 
6  71 
464 
528 

8  21 

8  67 
8  67 
867 

6  00     A  4S 

13 

Joiners 

Bookbinders 

500 
500 

642 
6  42 

13 
13 

Laborers 

IS 

GildAP*.  fetn^iw  

13 

Artisans 

686 
600 

IS 

Tanners : 

Joameymen 

367 
142 

500 
892 
892 

600 
286 

428 

6  71 

13 

Apprentices 

13 

'Workmen 

13 

Bookbinders  t 

Journeymen 

286 
142 

286 
142 

428 
288 

671 
887 

13 

Gipls... 

13 
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Wafcea  per  week. 

1 

M 
• 

Pi 

Time-work. 

Pieoe-work. 

1* 

1 

Low- 
eet. 

Ayer. 
age. 

Hisb- 
eet. 

Low- 
eet. 

Aver- 
age. 

=it 

aMUMen-C<nitI]iiied. 

fliMfn  male 

$3  57 
142 
285 
285 
X45 
809 
883 

3  57 
190 
428 

3  21 

4  28 
8  67 
2  85 
2  14 
385 
142 

500 
1  90 

14  76 

2  14 
4  28 

3  67 

4  04 
868 
380 

4  76 

2  38 

5  95 

3  67 

500 

*4'28' 
285 
428 

2  14 

6  42 
235 
It  21 
166 
357 

3  67 

428 
2  14 
583 
588 
569 
466 

285 
2  14 
178 

10  00 
2  14 
8  57 

23  80 

16  71 
286 
6  71 
428 
4  76 
428 

4  52 

5  71 
285 
8  33 
500 

5  71 
5  71 
5  71 
428 
500 

2  85 

856 
285 

i'io 

428 
428 

600 
285 
623 
583 
683 
600 

3  67 

3  61 

2  14 

14  26 
8  67 

4  64 

38  55 

ChiUt. 

13 

GUdm  f«nal« ..,,.,....., .-r 

12 

^J^l 

$4  76 
404 
4  52 
4  16 
428 

$5  95 

"'ti' 

71 
66 

64 

12 

ITjJTiriMl  11Wfc'**Tf ,.,.r 

10 

^Mfmen 

10 

^  tftr-ff  a^  malr^r# .  ,,.^^,_^,,,,,^.,, ,,, 

10 

10 

JflWUf  llimil              .      ......  ...........T  L.-r-r-r  TT 

,1" 

w«^^:::::.::::.::.:.:.:.::..::.::..... 

Kraa  nv-mfll  vnrkffini 

^•a  nwHniU  laboren............. 

11 

Porbidldiain 

4  28 
286 

6  42 
642 



13 

FtefanitoTO    

13 

■'•jopCTiL  joameTiiiea 

10 

itdtPMuk^ni  lonm^TTiK^ii  .....«..«rr«««*««i-T 

12 

Mfekfn  Af  imflU|>.i}om  hntt^mi  ......  ..ttt 

288 
166 

428 
238 

'6  18 
8  99 

71 
35 

12 

Womn 

12 

Mikm  of  regetaUo  Irory  battons : 

11 

166 
3  67 

2  14 
428 

285 
6  71 

11 

r^Wnwii  mala r 

11 

Giili  ...    

142 
285 
285 

8  57 

1  42 
500 
588 
500 
4  16 

2  14 
1  06 
142 

571 

95 

285 

2142 

11 

CcsKjukflm  kmrBA^mm .......r.,.. 

383 

380 

428 

18 

*  i^MMriL  ionmoTiiMii 

18 

Half;              ,   .. 

12 

Frmato          



12 

^Aeaanillen 

12 

piwnlSr      :  :;::;::::::::::;;""- 

12 

I^kmiitlifl r 



12 

Uboien 

12 

£*i^r^ 



18 

StrtHta inBYn^vmBTi  fmil  fna ImmfA)  .  ......... 

13 

18 

•sfcetiooem,  Jonnieymeii  (and  free  board),  per 

^UhcTL  iminieTiBen  (and  ft«e  bciiiid) 

16,17 

^Laoil-wmt^  workers 

18 

Brvwen. per  month.. 

^'mdctb .....do...... 

12 

13 

Ubonn 

SO 

12 

^«]e 

285 
142 

2142 
385 

2  14 
1  07 
8W 

3  67 
178 

27  37 
367 

285 
142 

4  28 

428 
2  14 

32  13 
600 

885 
285 
485 

286 

428 

12 

Fnoalft   X 

12 

^D^maken: 

Pweinen per  month.. 

Cntter-ont..... 

12 

367 

7  14 

12 

looraeTmcn     . 

10.  U 

fSSS^    ::::;:::;:  ::::;::::;;:"::": 

Fm>VM                   . 

1  10 

166 
4  76 

2  14 

7  14 



H«trr.: 
^ODmermm          ........---.... 

887 
2  14 

285 

1  42 

2  85 

4  76 
238 

3  57 
190 
383 

6  42 
285 

4  28 
238 
428 

428 

11 

latmrnti  fflmale  

u 

8  83 
166 
286 

2  14 
5190 
{2  38 

380 

2  14 
333 

*2'86' 

3  57 

428 
285 
4  28 

428 
4  04$ 
4  765 

47 

12 

UhiWf n  f«tlll|]4> ,.,.,,,,.„„, 

12 

Glofivfnftk^ni  ffmmi'^niiMi      ..«..*..  ..«.««.*- 

12 

^•aSeSr                             

Joornejmeii      

13 

^vonieynen 

12-14 

F^ir-tinMen.  Jooznermea  (with  board) 

95 
3  42 
399 
142 
2  61 
285 

1  10 
399 
4  21 
4  78 

t  42 
4  56 
4  56 
2  14 

16 

3  57 

4  76 

5  71 

01 

^.wp^irteTJi.  ': 

V 

J?preoUc«s 

9 

^f^-NTsT. ...:.........:.......   ..^ 

«^.jis;^iii::::::::;:;:::::;::::;:::;;::; 

428 

7  14 



10 
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LABOB  IN  EUBOPE— OEBHANY. 


lUUes  of  wagm  in  Berliw— ContixiQed. 


Wages  per  week. 

1 
1 

• 

Ooonpitloin. 

Piece-work. 

o 

Low. 
est 

Aver, 
age. 

m^. 

Low- 
est 

Aver- 
age. 

High- 
est 

Pfiinter*.  1<nimftTineii  .......r..r...... 

13  92 
600 
428 
8  57 

500 
428 
628 
5  71 

$4  28 

5  71 

6  16 
428 

688 
680 
685 
6  75 
628 
6  71 
602 
171 
860 
171 
285 
750 
687 
2  67 
880 

85  70 

86  70 
17  85 

4  76 

10  60 
8142 
85  00 
2142 
10  68 
10  63 
17  85 
12  18 
10  71 

285 
8  21 

7  14 
500 

856 
7  14 
785 
0  18 

T'u 

856 

1 
Cmtt,\  Hn. 

1         0 

Boofets,  JotiniO]^en 

$8  66 

69  62 

,0 

10 
10 
in 

ObiinDAv*fl^'^iM!iin.  JouTDOTHMni  r,,, 

Type  founders,  Joameymen 

8  57 

64  28 

671 

Printliiff-office  of  G«niuui  Empire : 

TjOo  k  smi  the 

Bookbinden 

TvDefounden  --x.^t-.. 

7  14 
7  14 
704 

785 
765 
785 

856 
856 
856 

8Sto«v!:„v:.::..:;.::...:;::;^ 

::::::!  io 

CoDvoT'DlAteDilnten..... 

.::::.'  iX 

500 
500 

10 

Litboffmvhen xr.. .......... ,...r..r.. 

5  71 

642 

4  14 

10 

iSta^:"!?...::;::....:..:..."::.."..^^ 

D»y>lAboTen.... 

2  74 
171 

1  00 
7  14 
428 
185 

2  14 

28  08 
28  08 
14  25 

3  57 

500 
171 
8  67 
856 

866 
285 
606 

47  60 

47    6 

28  81 

7  14 

10 

Dav.lAlMyrnnL  vonthfal - - 

, 

10 

Women 

10 

Photographen. 

7-» 

Knimveni  HthoffraDben . 

A  pptentioes 

iToty  ctttten 

, 

5  71 

HI 

Herohante: 

Menkffinfi'tderkii.  ..T-r..T.r*rxwxr.  -oer  month. . 

Bookkeepers do 

Sellers:  store-keepers do 

Apprentices do 

• 

0-18 

• 

Berlin  Steamship  Company,  captains: 

JannAry  ana  Febmarr 

Harch  and  April.....'. 

May  and  AncTiBt ..■■••  . 

Reiitember  and  October 

Xovembf^r  and  Deoember . . .................... 

Firemen 



Steermen 

TCnirlTiMnATi                                                       t. 

^^emen v 



Field 

228 
285 

821 
8  57 

285 

4  76 

618 

so-n 

I6-C7 

71-88 
6»-71 

Factories 

10 

Street  deanen  (with  clothing) 

Laborers  on  macademised  streets  (with  cloth- 
ing)  

Canal  workers  Twith  olothins) 

\rnn1niTiAl  wfttiir- vwlta  mm     ..... 

Scnlptors : 

"PlMter-rs 

857 
285 
864 

288 
71 

528 
4  76 
628 

8  57 

856 
7  14 
761 

4  71 

10 

In  wood 

10 

In  firypstim 

10 

Moldere: 

428 

6  71 

6tt 

w 

Anorentioes 

88        05 

13 

1 

8TATEM1ENT  BH(JWING  THB  INCOME  ASD  EXPENDITURBS  OF  TWO  LABOBBRfi  IN  BKRUN. 

Laborer  employed  in  a  ooal-yard,  wUk  family  in  very  poor  oirmiiiittoiioe*.— -Forty -one 
years  old ;  day  laborer  in  a  ooal-yard ;  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  earns  abont  $123  a 
year,  bat  very  nnoertain ;  does  lob  work,  according  to  business;  cannot  support  his 
family  upon  such  wages ;  his  wife  is  compelled  to  do  all  sorts  of  work — washing— and 
eldest  daughter,  fifteen  years  old,  assists. 

United  earnings  amount  to  about  $183.73.  Detailed  expenditures :  Two  rooms,  and 
kitcheu  in  the  court-yard,  basement,  |77.11;  clothing,  (^.80;  food.  |51.40;  income 
tax  for  city,  |3.57 ;  fuel.  $10.71 ;  school  books,  $3.80 ;  doctor,  mediolneft,  $7.14 ;  sun- 
dries, $8.56;  total,  $186.09.  Saving,  therefore,  is  out  of  question.  We  live  mostly 
on  potatoes  we  raise  on  a  piece  of  land  let  by  Berlin  magistrate  against  a  fee  of  $2,14. 
Meat  we  eat  only  four  times  a  week,  buying  half  a  pound,  worth  11  cents. 

Cobbler  and  ^M-Zi^Alar.— Thirty-nine  years  old ;  a  wife  and  two  little  children ;  earns 
about  $300  per  annum  when  he  has  full  employment ;  works  aooording  to  business ; 
wife  does  small  housework  for  other  people. 
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Totalincome  about  tSJSS  Expenses :  Two  rooms,  one  Idtohen  in  the  court-yard  base- 
ment, $77.35;  olothing^|35.70 ;  food,  $171.36;  rent,  tax,  $3.85;  aid  society,  71  cents; 
doctor,  medicines,  $4.28 ;  sundries,  $17.85 ;  total,  1320.10.  No  saving,  and  we  have 
to  take  quite  meager  meals ;  a  little  piece  of  meat  and  vegetables— mostly  pota- 
fotti— for  dinner. 

STATEMKNT  SHOWIXO  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  MASONS  IN  BBRUN. 

A  mason,  havifig  a  wife  and  three  children,  residing  outside  Berlin, — Thirty-nine  years 
eld ;  I  am  a  mason  :  {oumeyman,  and  work  for  about  eight  months  in  Berlin ;  the  other 
fui  of  the  year  I  live  with  my  family ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children ;  the  oldest 
u  ten,  the  youngest  &ve  years  old ;  they  reside  in  a  village  in  the  province  of  Brand- 
enburg ;  I  receive  here  in  Berlin  4  marks  (95  cente)  a  day  of  10  hours,  or  40  pf.  (9.5  cents) 
per  boor.  This  rate  of  wages  is  now  paid  throughout  Berlin  to  masons  of  my  class. 
As  loog  as  the  daylight  permits,  we  commence  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
qoit  at  6  o'clock.  In  the  later  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  get  shorter,  we  work 
vitb  electric  light,  or  gas-light,  in  some  instances.  For  about  four  months  and  longer 
I  im  without  work  in  the  building  trade,  and  try  to  do  any  work  I  ma^  get. 

We  take  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30  to  9  cr clock) ;  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
ind  balf  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.  We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is 
done.  Can  hardly  support  my  familv  on  such  wages ;  especially  in  winter,  if  I  can- 
oot  find  work,  and  the  money  I  saved  in  summer  is  used  up. 

In  the  summer-time  my  wife  works  on  a  farm,  for  which  services  we  have  the  use 
of  a  piece  of  land  to  grow  potatoes  on  (about  45  scheffel  =  67  bushels)  and  to  keep  a 
|oat  for  milk  and  to  raise  a  hog  for  meat  purposes.  I  can  hardly  tell  what  we  earn  a 
year.  The  last  winter  I  had  to  contract  debts  to  get  along,  as  I  was  two  months 
Tithoat  work.  In  the  other  years  we  made  no  debts,  but  saved  nothing.  My  own 
nrninga,  taking  eight  months' work,  and  the  month  at  twenty-two  days,  may  average 
1,000  marks  (1^). 

Expenses :  For  rent — my  sleeping  place  in  Berlin  for  eight  months,  $11.42 ;  outside 
Berlin  (family)  for  twelve  montn8,f  12.85 ;  clothing  for  self  and  family,  |29.75;  food 
per  day,  self  in  Berlin,  42.8  cents,  for  eight  months,  $102.72;  family,  outside  (17.85 
ceDti)for  eight  months,  $42.H5:  food  per  day,  self,  family  at  home  (42.8  cents)  for 
foar  months,  $51.36;  fael  and  light,  in  all,  ^.14 ;  municipal  income  tax  in  Berlin, 
(1.42;  school-tax  at  home,  71  cents;  tobacco,  $9.28;  sundries,  $28.65;  Mechanicr 
Aid  Society,  Berlin,  $2.85;  total,  $301.00. 

Wbeu  in  Berlin  I  want  nearly  the  like  articles  of  food  as  the  other  single  fellow- 
jonrneymen.  When  in  my  home  village  we  eat  only  on  three  day  of  the  week  a  little 
Bifat,  mostly  potifioes  of  bur  own  growth,  but  little  coffee  or  milk,  soup,  with  rye 
tiKad  in  the  morning,  and  bread  or  potatoes  for  supper. 

As  already  stated,  the  portion  I  save  during  summer  is  mostly  used  up  during 
•be  winter.  If  I  get  sick  I  have  physician  and  medicines  gratis,  through  the  Mechan- 
ics' Aid  Association. 

MatM  {single). — ^Twenty-six  years  old ;  a  bachelor ;  earn  95  cents  per  day.  In  win- 
ter'tiiiM  I  try  to  find  manual  labor,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  to  earn  something 
to  live  upon. 

Expenses :  For  food,  $173 ;  sleeping  place,  $17.36 ;  clothing,  $I8..')2;  fuel  and  light, 
12.38;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.42;  dues  to  Mechanics*  Aid  Association,  $2.b5;  to- 
biceo,  $9.28 ;  sundries,  $14.85 ;  total,  $239.46 ;  approximate  income,  $238. 

For  breakfast,  bread  and  coffee ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  one  kind  of  vegetables;  at  4 
<^'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  for  supper,  bread,  sausage,  or  cheese  and  beer.  The  last 
l^v  I  earned  as  much  as  I  wanted ;  but  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  former  years. 

eTATBMSNT  SHOWING  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  TWO  BOOKBINDERS. 

Bool^nder,  having  a  wife  and  three  children  (hale  and  hearty  in  appearance). — I 
un  thirty-three  years  old ;  I  am  an  ordinary  bookbinder ;  I  have  a  wife  and  three 
children ;  the  oldest  is  six,  the  youngest  three  years  old.  I  receive  89  cents  a  day 
(the  sversfle  wages  being  from  71  to  101  cents) ;  ten  hours.  We  begin  work  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o^clock  p.  m. ;  one-half  hour  for  breakfast  (8.30 
o'clock),  one  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock,  one-quarter  hour  (4.30  o'clock)  for  vespers, 
^pper  is  taken  after  work.  Cannot  fully  support  family  upon  such  wages ;  the  de- 
ficiency is  made  up  by  letting  a  room,  &c. 

Income  about  $370.  Expenses :  For  rent  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  $92.82;  food  and 
ftel,I  give  my  wife  a  weekly  household  money  of  $3.57  X  52  =  $185.64 ;  clothing,  self 
»od  family, $&;  rent  tax,  $5.71;  municipal  income  tax,  $1.90;  Mechanics' Aid  Society, 
19;  Bucking,  $8.56;  newspapers,  $4.28;  beer  and  amusements,  $25;  total,  $370.91. 
^e  ire  unaole  to  save  anything. 
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BookHndetf  haekelor  (axi  orderly-looking  man). — Twenty-seyeii  years  old;  engaged 
in  lettering  and  gilding;  has  no  family;  earns  69  cents  per  day;  ten  hours' work 
(firom  7  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.)« 

Income  abont  |i278.  Expenses :  Bent,  sleeping  place,  $21.42 ;  clothing,  $16. 18 ;  boots, 
&c.,  $4.76:  food,  $123.84;  washing,  $a80:  liffht  and  fnel,  $2.14;  Income  taz^  $1.42; 
Mechanics'  Aid  Society,  $3.57 ;  periodicals,  books,  $5.95 ;  amusements  (I  am  no  smoker), 
$12.37;  total,  $196.45 ;  balance  of  $79.55  is  invested  in  a  savings  bank. 

Common  day-laborers  get  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day;  work-time, 
twelve  hours,  inclnding  paases. 

A  man  who  recently  famished  the  workmen  coffee,  beer,  &c.,  describes 
their  general  manner  of  living  as  follows : 

Table  ahawing  income  and  expenditure  of  labortre  employed  in  the  eity  of  BwlAn  for  work 

on  the  sewerage. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Cost. 


BreskftMt  about  9  a.  m.  usually:  coffee  and  ordinary  rolls..... 

Bye-bread  and  cheese,  withoat  botter 

Dinner,  one  portion  in  lo-oaUed  people's  kitchen 

Lunch,  coffee  and  ordinary  roll,  or  beer  and  rye>bread 

Snpper,  after  work 

Sleeping-place  per  night 

Total 

Wages  per  day 

Balance  remaining  for  clothing  and  all  other  necessities. 


Cmtt. 
2.85 

7.U 
7.14 
4.70 
4.70 
4.7U 


80.73 
48.00 


17.: 


Comparative  etatement  of  weekly  average  wages  at  Berlin  in  July,  1881,  and  FBbmary, 

1884. 

[Taken  from  publications  of  the  statistical  burean  of  the  city  of  Berlin.] 


July,  1881. 

February, 
1884. 

Oooupatims. 

July,  1881. 

Febnuvy. 
1884. 

Potters 

18  67 
867 
$4  28-4  00 
8  57 
802 
800 
428 
8  67 
428 
2  25^57 
8OT 

4  28 

3  57 
8  67 
2  15 

357 
160 

802 

1  78 
8  57 
428 

4  10 

14  00 
428 
4  28 
4  76 
8  57 
428 
4  00 
428 
4  28 
4  47 

3  57 

4  76 

428 
8  02 
8  57 

428 
1  75 

4  00 

1  42 
3  57 
464 
428 

Afburo-makeni . 

$4  88-4  00 
400 
867 
867 
8  67 
428 
888 
428 

888 

288 

8  57 
286 
428 
867 
286 
2  85-8  67 
2  14 
4  84 
7  14 
821 

867 
428 

47i 

$4  28 
887 
8  67 

Oirdlers 

Saddlers,  harness 

Brass  founders 

Jcnners 

8  57-4  28 
4  28 

Keedlers  and  sie  ve^makers 

(hoopers 

File-cutters 

Bnish*makers 

4  04 

Tlnnmiths    

Comb-makers 

Vamlshers 

Bakers  (with  board  and 

ButoS?f'(With"bi*id 

867 
3  57 

J^nrkm^^t^^ T  r 

Blacksmiths 

Hachiue  builders 

Wheelwrights 

1  78-2  85 

8urgical*instmmen  t  mak* 

3  41 

ers. 

Ifechanicians  and  opti- 

Tobacco  fictory  workers 
(men) 

8  S7 

Qtan0     

Tailors 

285 
438 
3  57 

Soap-makers 

;  Ladies'  cloak  makers. . . . 
'Furriers    

Silk-ribhon  makers 

Weavers : 

1  Glove-makers 

8  88 

Warp  shearers 

Spoolers  (female) 

1  Shoemakers  (piece-work) 
Hair -dressers 

285-^67 
«1  1^ 

Trimming-lace  and  but- 
ton makers 

'  Hasons 

8  09 

;  Roofers  (skates) 

1  Laborers  (unskilled) 

Operatives  in  chemical 

factories.    

,  Scniptoraaadplasteien. 

6  71 
388 

8  67 
638 

Hofliery-makers  (women 

andgirls) 

AOpe-makers 

Taaners 

Bookbinders 

•With 
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Soioriet  amdwag€9  paid  by  Ihe  Great  Berlin  Tramway  Company  to  iheir  offioiaU  and  em- 
ploy^, 

[Without  board.] 


Ocoapatioxis. 


Tard 

Firetr«]i86  ($428  salary,  $178  for  rent) . 

Secoad-daaa  ($357  salary.  $107  for  rant) . 

CoDtro'lera  ( after  fire  yean'  aervloe) 

llMter  (hlTers 

F4»aj|re  masters 

Coodactors. 

IWvers 

Farage-drirers 

Fore-riders 

Stablemen. 

Cftr<leai»erB 

5i^bt  watehmen Z 

IUrhint<ita 

Ittriidersof  aiek  horses 

Swirchmen 

Bridge  watchmen 

Bbcfcsmitha         , 

lark  watchmen 

Lorkamitha  

Tbcf^Iwriffhta  and  maaons 

^dlera 

TorkersinahopaA. 

Dav  laborers 


Hoars 
per  day. 


Serrioe. 


Yearly... 

'  Monthly.' 
Yearly... 
....do..,. 
Monthly. 
....do..... 

...do 

....do..... 
.-..do..... 

...do 

...  do 

...do 

— do 

...do 

...do 

Weekly... 
DaQy..... 

...do 

...do 

...  do 


DaUy.. 


Pay. 


$eoeot 

464  oe 

36  71 

428  01 

867  06 

17  7(MK1  M 

18  90-21  40 

21  40 

14  28 

17  18.17  80 

17  80-18  16 

18  66-21  40 

17  80-21  40 

18  66-21  40 

17  80-18  86 

17  80 

400 

54. 7-60. 6  cents. 

7L  4-107      " 

714-06      " 

71.4-06      " 

50.6-71.4      " 

67. 10     •• 

KoTS.— The  employes  mentioned  from  yard  managers  to  fore-riders,  inoloslTe.  in  addition  to  their 
pay.  reeefre  free  nnlrorma.    Penalons  pala  when  the  persons  employed  become  old  or  nnable  to  work. 

Irrrage  ediariea  and  wages  paid  per  year  by  the  Frusaian  Government  to  the  offldale  and 
employ^  of  the  Hamburg  Bailroad, 


ClaaA  of  employment. 


Pr^jdant 

Members  of  the  board  of  dii«ctorB : 

Tw«k.enoh 

TwOkC«ch 

Twole|CBladTtsers,eaoh 

DtrrcCinr  of  trains 

Sap«  rintendent  of  trains 

Ckiffestf^iaeer  

Chief  of  Uw  technical  boreaa 

rh«fcMliie«' 

CdttptcvUera 

C&ief  book-keepers,  reoofders,  &o.. 

Orks 

0»r*yi^U 

Dnitsmcn 
Tf^ir  graph 
Freight  ca 

Traek  encineers 

Frack  masters 

Trarkaaaiataasta 

WatrhflMB  on  the  line 
Tort  mtfo  on  the  line .. 

&iMioo  inapector 

Srationheada 

Aaaifltaat  faiapectora. . 

Tei<icT«pben 

Portera 

Switehiiken 


Pay. 


$6,855 

8,570 

2,075 

1,071 

2.143 

1.428 

1,785 

1,547 

1.100 

761 

511 

875 

287 

880 

642 

883 

087 

868 

273 

$137  to  204 

161 

630 

404 

801  I 

286  ! 

202 

170 


Class  of  employment. 


Car  revisers 

Coalmeasorer 

Coal  measnrer's  assistants 

Messengers 

Night  watchmen 

Watchmen 

Manager,  freight  department 

Cnstodian: 

Heavy  freight 

Light  freight  and  baggage 

Assistants  

Baggage-master,  station 

Weighers 

Ticket  sellers 

Ticket  printers 

Condnctor,  chief 

Baggage-master  on  train 

Condactors  (first  class) 

Condnctor's  assistants  (seoonddasa) 

Engine  cleaners  

Master  machinists 

First  sasiBtant 

Second  assistant 

Auditor,  repair  shop 

Porters,  repair  shop 

Locomotive  engineers 

Locomotive  firemen 


Pay. 


$278 
607 
846 
288 

250 

160 

1.428 

$600  to  787 
476 
846 

226  to  286 
214 
214 

214  to  888 
287 
240 
100 
157 
182 
888 


5U 


288  to  428 
207 


XoTB  1.— Oerman  officiala,  generally,  received  an  sllowanoe  for  lodgings  or  rent,  being  a  certain  i>er 
e^tit.  baaed  on  the  amoant  of  salarv  received  by  each  some  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  enacted  that  sB 
places  thxooghooi  Germany  shonld  be  graded  into  five  classes,  according  to  the  cost  of  living,  Berlin 
cesntitatiBK  the  highest  class.  These  several  classes  are  graded  npon  nearly  the  following  ratio :  5, 
6,  0.  12, 15,  and  20  s  Berlin  constitnting  the  hist  class.  The  rate  of  allowance  to  the  severalgrades  of 
oAciala  la  Berlin  la  nboat  aa  follows :  Ministers,  chiefiB  of  the  highest  anthorities,  receive  $110;  chiefi 
At  deparlaaanta  and  the  like,  $05 ;  officers  in  the  deparimenta,  &o.,  $71 ;  inferior  ofBcials,  $42 ;  lowest 
«fiUi^$20. 

Si/T*  2l ^BaOrottd  eompaaiee  are  liable  for  ii^nries  occnrring  to  the  employ6s  only  when  sneh  in- 

"be  onreleseness  or  negligenoeof  the  company  or  its  agenta.    Thla  i 

I  to  an  employera. 
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SdlaHe$  paid  to  the  offieen  and  emplajfiB  of  the  rojfal  poUee  departmaiU  qf  Berlim, 
[Tak«n  from  the  PnutiMi  bndgvt  Un.] 
Preddent^salacy,  $2,713,  and  1856  looalallownoe  (tee  note  1,  ante) H^SttM 

First  chief  GoTemmentoonnoilor  (total) 1,^00  N 

2 Goyenunental oonnoilon fl,21S  00 audi, 000 N 

8 chieA of  denartmonta,  averago aalary,  $1,218,  and looal aUowanoa, $47  (eaoh) 1,96001 

20  dlreotora  of  dlyiaiona,  average 8S6  00 

78  police  secretaiiea,  average 878  00 

42  police  aeoretariea,  aaaiatanta,  avermee 447  00 

64  police  aeoretariea,  aasistaata,  Beoonaolaaa,  average 447  00 

16copyi8to 447  06 

Icmeftreaeater 1,07100 

1  chief  book-keeper,  Itreasnrer,  7  book-keepencavence  salary) 07800 

lohief  of  messeagen,  1  house inspeotor,  1  nonae casteuan  (eaoh) 32100 

11  messengers,  porters,  Ac $828  00  to  285  00 

1  commander-in-chief  of  polioe  force 1,428  00 

'  13  police  captains  (average) 928  00 

186  police  Uentenanto 714  00 

10   olice  sergeants  (in  di^rcnt  deparCment's  oflioea) 18200 

a^971poUcemen(eaoh) SftOO 
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Cmrmt  retaU  prion  ofpr&vMons,  fe,,  in  ihe  eUjf  of  Berlin  May  1, 1884. 

Whefttflooz* per  pound..  $0  04|to$0  0 

Corn  meal do....  OUto  06 

Oofcmeal do..-.        06ito  00 

CatoUiui do....  08  to  10 

Jawfc do 05  to  06 

Talile  batter do 30  to  88 

Beef: 

Boasts do....  17  to  20 

Fillets do....  80  to  40 

llattoD(roMte) ...do....  17  to  20 

Pork do....  16  to  20 

flim do  ...  26   to  80 

Laid....-, do 18 

Teal .•. do...  22  to  25 

Turkey do....  22  to  25 

Cbiekens do....  20  to  25 

White tarMd (whMt) do....  09  to  11 

Hjtek  bread  (rye) do....  05  to  07 


White  (pnlTerlaad  or  gnymltttod) do....  11  to  18 

White  (bricket  or  loaf > do....  12  to  15 

Second  qiulitj do 08  to  10 

Cofiect: 

Moche do....  27  to  40 

Ceylon do....  SO  to  86 

Java do....  22  to  27 

Bio do.-..  20  to  25 

Pecco do....  1  80  to  2  00 

Congo do....  70  to  1  80 

aoQchonc do 70  to  1  80 

Imperial do....  70  to  2  OO 

Gonpowder do 70  to  1  80 

Hywm do....  70  to  1  80 

^zsB  perdoxen..  15  to  20 

U;»ten: 

Ib  eeaeon,  Bngliah  In  Bhdl do —  00  to  85 

fioUaadinsh^        do...  66   to  60 

Calico  ipermeter=  1.0996  yards) 08  to  12 

C<ittoii  aheetlogs  (bleached) 1.6  meters  wide. .  86  to  40' 

LiMii  sheetings  (bleached) 2  meters  wide..  48  to  68 

i.aal: 

i^ume perton..  4  60  to  5  00 

BrowBsolt do....  8  60   to  4  00 

*Thf  Oennan  pound  Is  half  of  one  kilogram  or  1.11  of  an  English  pound,  but  in  making  the  aboTO 
ciiiajralaiions  I  hxve  reduced  the  price  to  eqnal  the  English  poond. 

f  The  daty  on  coffee  ie  4i  cents  per  pound  and  on  tea  11  cents.  There  is  a  duty  of  3^  cents  per  poond 
Q>  agu^  but  little  sugar  is  imported,  as  Germany  produces  more  than  it  consumes.  All  sugar  pro- 
ivM  is  (yennany  pays  an  internal  tax,  which  tax  is  rebated  when  such  sugar  is  exported. 

COST   OF  LIVING  IN  GERMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

My  own  exx>erience  as  a  housekeeper  in  Berlin  convinces  me  tbat  tea, 
coffee,  sngar,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  shape  of  food, 
are  higher  in  Berlin  than  in  the  city  of  Kew  York.  Cotton  goods  are 
probably  cheaper  in  New  York  than  here.  Boots  and  shoes,  I  should 
6aj,  cost  abont  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Woolen  clothing  is  30  to  40 
percent,  table  linen  20  to  30  per  cent.,  silk  goods  from  10  to  25  per 
eent.  cheaper  here.  For  some  reason  which  1  am  unable  to  explain, 
woolen  blankets  are  but  very  little  cheaper,  if  any,  here  than  in  America. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  woolen  underclothing.  There  are  very  many 
things,  snch  as  china  and  porcelain  wares,  glass  bnttons,  laces,  gloves, 
hosiery,  &c.,  which  are  much  cheaper  here  than  in  America.  I  have 
DO  doobt  whatever  that  one  can  live  in  America  as  cheap  as  he  ^mn  in 
Germany  if  he  will  live  in  the  same  manner.  I  know  the  question  is 
often  asked  in  America,  How  can  the  laboring  people  in  Germany  live 
if  they  receive  snch  a  small  pittance  for  their  labor  t  My  reply  is, 
nmply  because  they  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  laboring  classes  do  in 
America.  They  also  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  economiod  in  their  ex- 
penditores  and  in  their  manner  of  living,  and  every  member  of  the 
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family  who  cau  labor  mast  do  so  in  order  to  assist  in  caring  for  them- 
selves and  the  general  household.  The  laboring  women  here  are  ac- 
customed to  perform  the  hardest  of  manned  labor  on  the  farm,  in  the 
shops,  about  the  mines,  &c.  Such  labor  as  would  only  be  performed  by 
the  strongest  of  men  in  the  United  States. 

The  articles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  last  table  above  given  are  of 
such  quality  as  are  usually  used  in  the  families  of  merchants,  profes- 
sional men,  &c.,  and  I  think  it  safe  to  say,  of  a  better  quality  than  those 
used  by  the  peasant,  or  laboring  classes,  as  these  latter  are  compelled 
to  select  the  very  chea])est  kind  of  all  articles.  They  consume  but  little 
meat  or  coffee,  and  scarcely  no  sugar  or  tea.  Black  or  rye  bread  is 
preferred  by  some  of  the  more  wealthy  people,  and  no  other  is  used  by 
the  laboring  classes,  while  their  butter  is  of  the  very  poorest  kind^ 
often  mixed  with  lard,  and  sometimes  seasoned  lard  alone  is  used  by 
them  as  a  substitute  for  butter.  Cheap  beer  is  largely  consumed  by 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  some  of  the  men,  especially  droschkie 
drivers,  workers  upon  the  streets,  &c.,  use  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cheap  "  schnaps,'*  the  very  poorest  kind  of  gin. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  intelligent  or  definite  statement  as  to 
rents  in  Berlin,  as  the  price  therefor  depends  entirely  upon  the  size 
and  location  of  the  apartment. 

Much  is  being  done  in  Berlin  by  the  more  wealthy  and  titled  classes 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Hospitals 
are  prepared  for  the  sick,  public  kitchens  for  the  hungry,  and  asylums 
to  lodge  the  weary.  There  are  fifteen  so-called  "  public  kitchens "  in 
Berlin,  which  have  been  organized  by  the  titled  and  more  wealthy 
classes  of  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  poor  people  with  an 
amount  of  wholesome  food  for  a  very  smaU  amount  of  money.  Daring 
the  year  1883,2,290,360  portions  or  meals  were  supplied  by  these  public 
kitchens  at  30  pfennings,  or  7  cents  each  portion.  The  total  receipts  of 
these  kitchens  during  the  year  was  353,417  marks,  and  the  expenditare 
was  250,430  marks.  The  Berlin  Asylum  Association,  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  shelter  to  the  needy,  has  2,371  members,  belonging, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  higher  classes.  During  the  year  1883, 105,241  men 
and  10,917  women  were  given  shelter  by  this  association,  while  baths 
were  supplied  for  22,748  men  and  2,411  women.  Since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last  arrangements  have  been  made  by  this  association  for  supply- 
ing the  inmates  of  the  asylum  with  work.  The  receipts  of  the  associa- 
tion for  1883  were  28,050  marks,  and  the  expenditure  was  43,699,  the 
deficiency  being  contributed  by  the  members  and  coming  from  chari- 
table entertainments,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  state  Mr.  Boi,  one  of  my  clerks,  who  has  been 
long  connected  with  this  office,  has  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the 
procuring  and  preparation  of  the  statistical  information  given  in  this 

report.  

M.  S.  BBEWEB, 

OonauhChneraL 

United  Statbs  Consulatb, 

Berlin^  May  23, 1884. 
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PRUSSIA. 

MEPOETJiT  00K8XIL  GENERAL  TOQELER. 
DIVISIONS  OF  LABOR  IN  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  tenns  "  workiDgmen/'or  "laboriufif  classes,"  altbougli  in  general 
use,  are  not  very  exact,  inasinucb  as  not  every  ''  man-'  wlio  "  works"  or 
all  "classes"  ''which  labor"  are  intended  to  be  included  within  those 
terms.  The  small  peasant,  who  lives  on  the  income  of  his  lew  acres  of 
land,  is  a  '*  workingman  j"  the  master  mechanics  r)r  artisans,  the  shoe- 
makers, the  tailors,  the  joiners,  who  work  directly  for  thi  ir  own  cus- 
tomers, belong  to  the  "  laboring  classes,"  yet  none  of  these  are  intended 
to  be  referred  to  when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  laboring  classes. 
Narrowed  down,  therefore,  to  their  technical  meaning  these  terms  refer 
to  that  vast  class  of  people  who  perform  physical  or  manual  work  for 
wages,  deriving  no  appreciable  assistance  or  income  either  irom  the 
possession  of  property  or  from  the  patronage  of  customers. 

Tbis  vast  class  of  poptilai  ion  may  be  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
dashes,  viz:  Those  engaged  in — 

(L)  Agricaltare,  cattle  and  hog  raising,  gardening,  forestry,  hunting, 
and  fishing. 

(2.)  Mechanical  industry,  buQding,  and  mining. 

(3)  Commerce  and  tiafiic. 

(4.)  Domestic  service. 

(5.)  Military  service,  in  school  and  religions  teaching,  in  hospital  and 
beuevo!eut  institutions,  and  in  the  civil  Hcrvice. 

Applying  to  these  five  classes  the  limitation  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
DmubiTof  working  people,  male  and  female,  in  the  German  Knii>ire  is 
totiniated  at  from  10,000,000  to  ll,000,(M)0,of  which  not  less  than  L',500,- 
WiO  are  engaged  in  domestic  service.  These  figures  may  a] >])ear  exor- 
bitant in  a  population  of  only  40,000,000,  but  1  believe  th(»ni  Ui  be  fijirly 
corruct.  A«a  test  1  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  Prussia  of  1880 
ibows  that  out  of  a  population  of  :i7,(HM),tKK)  there  were  enpa^ed  in  do- 
oioMic  service  notle^8  than  1,074,357  peotde;  namely,  570,511  !n;ilesand 
1,103,840  teinales.  It  must  be  consicieie*!,  luiuever,  that  the  number  of 
I^rsons  dependent  upon  these  10,000,(MU)  or  1 1 ,000,(;00  of  liboreisfor 
their  snppoit  is  comparatively  less  than  in  the  better  situateil  chisses, 
U'cau^e  among  the  laboring  classes  is  found  a  vast  number  of  young, 
UDmiirried  i)er8on8. 

It  is  imiK)ssible  to  estimate  the  number  of  persons  engaged  as  work- 
iDfjmen  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  tie  German  Empiie.  The  persona 
so iMijiagetl, however,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz:  [a)  Free  la- 
WiMs,  owning  real  e>tate;  (h)  fieo  laborers,  without  real  estate;  (c) 
laiM)it»i-8  bciund  by  contract. 

Class  a  comprises  those  persons  (called  in  German  "  Hiiush  r  Colon!- 
Bttu^or  '^Biidner")  who  own  a  little  house  and  some  land,  a  small 
ganlen  and  pasture,  the  income  of  wliiidi,  however,  is  not  snllicient  to 
njaiiitaiu  themselves  and  fanuly,  and  who  are  therelore  eoiupclled  to 
vork  on  neighboring  farms  or  estates  for  wages.  The  amount  of  land 
necessary  to  maintain  a  family  vaiies  with  the  locatiiii.  In  North 
Gfnnany  a  larger  area  is  required  than  in  South  Gennany.  While  ia 
tbe  Palatinate  an  area  of  5  to  0  acres  may  sutlice  to  maintain  a  f  jmily, 
from  10  to  ]5acre«arerequiivd  in  the  less  pn.ductivei)ort ions  of  North- 
caatem  Germany.  Many  of  these  small  property  owners  have  learned 
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and  followed  trades  connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  wagon-making, 
emitbing,  borse»boeing,  coopering,  or  tbe  like,  and  thus  manage  to  live 
in  comparative  comfort. 

Class  b  comprises  tbe  great  bulk  of  free  agricultural  laborers,  who 
own  no  real  estate,  and  who  tberetbre  are  called  tenants  (Eiulieger),  or 
hirelings  (Heuerlinge).  TLese  have  no  income  wbatever  but  their 
wages,  and  although  tbese  are  very  fair  during  harvest-time,  yet  the 
little  savings  made  in  summer  are  usually  lost  again  iu  winter,  when 
work  is  scurce  and  less  remunerative.  This  class  of  laborers  is  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  against  eitber  tbe  small  property  owner  or  the 
contract  laborer.  Rent,  victuals,  fuel,  &c.,  they  are  compelledt  o  pur- 
chase outof  tbeir  scanty  wages,  while  the  small  property  owner  derives 
many  of  tbese  necessaries  from  bis  own  land,  and  the  contract  laborer, 
on  the  otber  band,  of  wbom  1  shall  speak  presently,  receives  board  and 
lodging  from  bis  employer.  Tbe  hireling,  tberefore,  will  work  ibr  com- 
paratively very  little,  if  he  be  furnisbed  food  and  lodging.  This  class 
of  laboreis  form  the  greater  part  of  the  fluctuating  agricultural  popula- 
tion wbich  moves  in  dense  masses  into  those  provinces  where  labor  is 
in  demand  ;  for  example,  into  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  at  the  time  of 
the  sugar-beet  harvest.  Often  they  are  found  felling  tim1)er,  mending 
roads,  quarrying,  &c.,  but  in  summer  they  invariably  return  to  the 
harvest  field,  and  in  winter  they  prefer  thrashing  and  otber  work  con- 
nected with  farming.  Ordinarily  they  rent  a  piece  of  land,  perhaps  an 
acre  or  two,  raise  a  hog,  keep  a  cow  or  goat,  and  some  chickens,  and 
thus  manage  to  make  a  living  from  one  harvest  to  the  other.  Their 
condition  is  a  deplorable  one.  In  age  or  sickness  they  are  depem^eat 
upon  imblic  support.  Their  boast,  however,  as  against  the  laborer 
bound  by  contract  is  that  they  are  free  men ;  that  if  an  employer  does 
not  suit  them  they  can  quit  him  at  a  day's  notice. 

Class  c  consists  of  the  laborers  bound  by  contract.  These  laborers 
-contract  with  the  farmer  or  estate  owner,  usually  for  a  year.  They  live 
in  small  houses,  built  or  owned  by  the  estate  owner.  They  receive  from 
the  estate  owner,  besides  a  small  sum  in  cash  per  month,  the  use  of  the 
dwelling,  fuel,  feed  for  one  cow,  the  use  of  land  for  potatoes  and  wheat 
or  rye,  and  usually  a  very  small  interest  in  the  result  of  the  yield  of 
grain.  In  some  provinces  the  necessaries  furnished  comprise  seven- 
eighths  of  the  wages,  while  in  others,  for  example,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Brunswick,  they  hajdly  amount  to  one-fourth.  If  the  employer  re- 
quires it  the  laborer's  wife  must  also  work  in  the  field  or  in  the  house- 
hold or  stables  at  a  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  As  to  the  wages  of 
tbese  three  classes  of  agricultural  laborers  and  the  cost  of  living,  which, 
after  this  description  of  their  mode  of  life  and  work  will  be  better  appre- 
ciated and  understood,  I  submit  the  following  as  fair  examples : 

HOW  A  FAMILY  LIVES. 

RECEIPTS  AND    EXPENDITURES  OF  A  FAMILY  OF  AGRICULTURAL    LABORERS  OWNING 
REAL  ESTATE  AT  DIRM6TKIN,  PALATINATE. 

The  family  consists  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children;  one  of  tbe 
children  is  out  of  school,  the  two  others  attend  school ;  the  family  bo- 
longs  to  the  better  situated  ones  of  their  class ;  they  own  a  house  worth 
about  $216,  mortgaged  for$iG5.G0;  some  furniture,  implements,  and 
also  a  cow,  $38.40 ;  a  calf  worth  $7.9:i ;  also  one  hectare  (about  4  acres) 
of  land,  worth  $57G ;  25  ar  (about  one  acre)  of  leasehold  land,  worth  $216. 
The  feed  for  the  cow  is  found  in  summer  in  the  ditches  along  the  coon* 
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try  roads  and  by  gathering  weeds  and  grass  in  the  vineyards  and  in 
the  woods,  and  in  winter  by  beets  cultivated  on  the  land. 

•  RECEIPTS. 

Wages  of  ibe  man,  270  days,  at  33)-  cents  (the  balanqe  of  the  time  be  w^as  en- 
gaged about  his  own  boose) $89  86 

Wage*  of  the  wife,  19to21i  cents  (the  wife  is  almost  constantly  engaged 

about  the  house)  and  of  the  daughter,  18  cents  per  day C9  26 

Makiug  a  total  wage  receipt  of,  together 159  12 

Other  receipts : 

Rental  valae  of  house 15  42 

Milk 48  98 

Afattened  hog 11  92 

Grain,  16  cwt.,  of  2  acres l^b  45 

Potatoes,  80  cwt.,  of  2  acres 32  63 

B«ts,  various  kinds,  raised  on  leasehold  acre,  200  cwt 32  63 

177  03 

Bnt  the  products  of  the  land  are  not  all  consumed  by  the  family  ;  they  sell — 

dOO  liters  of  milk ^  49 

IH  cwt.  grain 32  13 

Total 56  62 

The  total  receipts  are  therefore  as  follows :   ^ 

WiCT« $159  22 

Grain  and  milk  sold 56  62 

Prodnets  consomed 119  70 

Total 335  54 

EXPENDITURES. 

Food: 

Beef  per  week.  Impounds $10  64 

Meatand  fat  of  a  hog  (including  purchase) 15  99 

Milk,900  liters  at  111  pfennigs 24  49 

Bread,  daily,  5  pounds r»5  83 

Putatoca,  70  cwt 28  56 

Coffee  per  week,  1  pound 14  14 

Chicory,  104  packages 1  43 

Salt,78  pounds 1  86 

Wiae,  beer,  cake,  &o 8  14 

Total 161  08 

Raiment : 

Clothing  and  linen 20  42 

Shoes  and  mending 9  00 

Total 29  42 

Lodging : 

R«»tal  vaUieof  bouse 14  71 

Small  repairs 78 

Total 15  49 

Fofl: 

Coal,  50  cwt.,  and  kindling 20  42 

Light 4  07 

Total 24  49 
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TooIr,  phyHicianB,  and  npofhecnry , $2  07 

TaxcH,  nsH(^H8iiimit,  and  in»urance 4  07 

Interest  on  mortgage 8  14 

Rent  for  onencre t 9  78 

Right  of  pii8tiire  on  road -• it  43 

Oil-cak<>H,  1(»4  piec<:8 3  86 

BectHlor  own  nne  and  fed SS  KJ 

Beet  seed,  2^  liters 35 

Seed  potatoeH,  10  cwt 4  07 

8eed  grain  for  2  acres 3  32 

Total 70  72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Receipts,  grand  total.... « 335  54 

Expenditures 3Ul  20 

Surplus 34  34 

HOW  A  laborer's  FAMILY  LIVES. 

BECEIPT8    AND    KXPENDITUnEB    OF    A    LADORBR    AND    FAMILY    OWKINO    NO    BKAL 

B8TATX. 

RECEIPTS. 

200  working  days  of  the  wan $71  40 

30  dayH*  work  mowing  in  harvest  time 14  28 

GO  du'vH'  work  with  family  weeding  and  hoeing  beets,  32  acres GO  02 

200  working  days  of  wife 3H  08 

Total 184  68 

EXPENDITURES. 
Food  : 

Pnrchiuwi  of  a  pig 4  76 

Meat  prr  week,  2  ponnds,  at  00  pfennigs 14  28 

Bnttei  per  Wfi-k,  1^  poniidH.  at  I  mark 1^  r>6 

Bread  per  wrek,  3;^  poumls,  at  17^  pfennigs <»n  02 

Other  victuals 11  90 

Total HH  ft2 

Raiment '-iS  cH) 

Lodging  (n-nt) ." 11  00 

Fnel 14  28 

Sundry  expcnsijs H  W 

Grand  total ..,. 1«0  40 

RECAPITULATIOX. 

Receipts ItM  08 

Expeuditun-s 1^  40 

Surplus --S 4  23 

now  A  FAKM   LABORER'S   FAMILY  LIVES. 

BKCEIPTS   AND    EXPENDITUUKS  OK    A    FAIJM    LAIIOKKU   AND   FAMILY   BOUND    BY  COK- 

TUACI . 

RKCKIPTS. 

Wages : 

Summer  woik  or  the  man 8  57 

Snnnner  work  of  i he  wife - 7  14 

Winter  work  of  the  man  (exclusive  of  threshing) r»  71 

Total 2142 
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NeceMaries: 

Lodpnj^ $14  28 

Fm»w«wMl 10  00 


One  acrv  «if  potato  land  prepared 

One-MKtli  aero  of  ti:ix  luml  prepared 

Pasture  and  fewl  for  oue  cow 

pAHtiire  and  fi  eil  for  two  liog.s 

Pasture  and  feed  for  two  geose  and  gOHlings. 

Elovrii  IiumIicIs  of  ryo - 

Two  Itii^lieiM  of  Uarley 

Two  buslK'U  <»f  oatsi 

Two  bushels  of  pea8. 


8  67 

1  43 

17  85 

2  14 

3  57 

13  09 

190 

1  19 

2  :i8 

ExtraK-aruiugHof  the  family  fur  threshing  in  winter 61  40 

Prorttss 

On  fhe  prmliieteof  the  land 23  56 

On  thrt  pHNiiicfs  of  the  hog 10  71 

On  the  products  of  the  geeae  and  chickens 8  57 

Totalincome 202  06 

EXPENDITURES. 

Food $115  78 

Riiinient 2H  56 

Lotigiug 14  28 

Kntrl ."^ 10  83 

OUierexiienses 27  92 


Total 197  37 


SarpluB 4  69 

I  have  not  deemed  it  netiessary  to  itemize  in  tbe  last  two  instances 
tbediflferent  iteois  of  expenses,  because  tlie  very  complete  recital  of 
tlieru  in  tbe  first  instance  \viii  suffice,  with  proper  modifications^  to 
elucidate  tbe  other  two. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FOOD  EXPENSES. 

As  a  general  thinjj  it  may  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  eam- 
iug»  ex]Kmde*l  for  food  is  proportionately  the  largest,  where  the  earn-* 
inpi  are  the  lowest,  and  decrease  in  proportiim  as  iheearninjrs  increase. 
Thus  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  the  families  of  hiboreis  who  barely 
6Qecee<l  in  providing  for  their  wants  the  percentage  of  the  earninjys  ex- 
peudtHl  for  the  ditlerent  necessaries  is  as  follows;  Food,  65  per  cent.; 
mimeut,  15;  lodging,  5  ;  fuel,  0;  sundries,  15. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MECHANICAL,  LABOEEES.   " 

I  now  turn  to  that  important  element  of  population,  the  industrial 
and  ni€N:hanical  laborers,  namely,  those  persons  working  for  waj^es  in  the 
milling  and  smelting  works,  in  factories  and  shops,  on  railroads  and 
tTarii«p€irtMtion  lines.  Their  number  lar  exceeds  that  of  persons  en- 
gufZe^  in  a^ricaltuial  pursuits.  In  1875  there  were  employed  in  the 
Geriiiau  Empire  in  tbe  pursuits  mentioned : 


/avrB«-5'inea  and  workmen 
Appmktice* 

TotjJ 


Male. 


2,521.477 
4J2, 3:»0 


2,943.827 


Female.       TotaL 


549.  C30     3,071,107 
82.089  I      454.430 

581,710  '  3,525,546 
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Since  1875^  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accession  to  this  cle- 
ment of  popu}ation,  for  the  last  census  shows  that  those  parts  of  the 
empire  which  are  distinguished  for  industrial  activity  have  attracted 
immense  masses  of  people.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this 
class  of  workmen  now  numbers  no  less  than  5,000,000.  Among  the  man- 
ifold pursuits  of  this  fjreat  army  of  workmen  we  may  distinguish  the  fol- 
lowing as  embracing  the  bulk  of  that  <army:  (a)  Miners,  diggers,  and 
iron-workers,  {b)  Factory  men.  (c)  Mechanics  and  workmen  engaged 
in  their  work  at  home  {e.  g.  cigar- makers,  weavers,  &c.). 

(a.)  MINERS,  DIGGERS  AND  IRON- WORKERS. 

More  than  one-half  of  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  this  class  are 
employed  in  coal-mines,  coke-ovens,  brown -coal  works,  and  in  peetdig- 
ing;  tiie  majority  of  the  other  one-half  are  employed  in  iron-mines,  fur- 
naces, smelting-works,  iron  and  steel  works,  wire  and  nail  factories,  a 
comparatively  small  number  only  finding  employment  in  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  zinc,  and  salt  mines. 

The  vocation  of  the  miner  is  a  very  exacting  one;  the  descending  into 
and  ascending  out  of  the  deep  pits  alone,  which  in  the  smaller  mines 
is  still  accomplished  by  means  of  ladders  and  which  in  many  cases  oc- 
cupies an  hour.  Is  a  hard  task.  Then  the  work  under  ground,  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet,  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  a 
stooping  or  lying  position,  surrounded  by  manifold  dangers,  is  no  less 
trying  and  fatiguing.  Yet  this  is  the  work  to  which  three-fonrths  of 
all  the  miners  are  devoted,  the  other  fourth  being  engaged  in  haul- 
ing, tending,  preparing,  and  other  incidental  work.  A  working  day  is 
eight  hours,  seldom  more  than  ten,  and,  when  the  work  is  very  hard  and 
wet,  only  six.  The  miners  work  in  constantly  continuing  reliefs.  They 
are  engaged  by  contract  of  iour  week's  duration.  They  are  paid  by  the 
ton  and  are  able  to  earn  enough  to  lay  up  small  amounts  from  time  to 
time. 

For  centuries  there  have  existed  among  them  <<  relief  associations," 
here  called  *<Knappschaft«vereine,"  the  membership  to  which  is  obliga- 
*tory  in  Prussia,  which  afibrd  to  the  permanent  members  relief  in  sick- 
ness, medical  aid,  medicine,  funeral  expenses,  an  annuity  in  case  of  dis- 
ability, as  well  as  supfiort  to  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  temporary 
members  receive  medical  aid,  medicine  and  relief  in  case  ot  sickness, 
and  an  annuity  in  case  of  disability  caused  by  accident  in  pursuit  of 
their  vocation.  Of  these  aid  societies  there  were  in  Prussia  in  1875,102, 
representing  2,601  works  and  having  a  membership  of  257,042,  namely, 
138,559  ]»ermanent  and  1 18,48^3  temporary  members.  In  1880  there  were 
in  the  Prussian  Kingdom  183  such  societies,  with  320,000  members. 
The  work  of  these  societies  is  very  beneficent;  they  build  orphan  and 
invalid  asylums,  hospitals,  schools,  provide  ** Kindergarten,"  &c.  In 
the  distri(!t  of  Saarbiucken,  in  which  the  mining  population  seems  to  be 
most  prosperous,  these  aid  societies  i)aid  during  the  year  1880 — 

To  2,807  in vn lids,  an  average  pension  of $92  1 1 

To  2,247  widows,  an  average  pension  of , 39  03 

To  3,281  orphans,  an  average  pension  of 10  2;J 

Other  districts,  however,  can  not  make  so  favorable  a  showing.  The 
State  pays  one-half  of  all  the  contributions;  the  other  half  is  paid  by 
the  workmen.  The  average  annual  contribution  of  a  workman  is  $10. 
The  average  earnings  of  a  miner  are  $228.48  to  $285.00.  The  condition 
of  the  miners  is  not  accounted,  in  Germany,  one  of  indigence.    Indeed, 
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many  of  them  manage  to  buy  or  build  a  little  dwelling  house,  andtoac- 
qnire  Konie  land.  Take*  as  an  esaui]>le,  the  miners  of  the  district  of 
EhtQsthal;  the  statistical  report  of  1881  shows  that  there  were  em- 
ployed in  mining  durinjr  the  year  1880,  in  all  the  miues,  12,051  men;  of 
tlie^e  7,007  w**re  married;  2,248  were  land  and  house  owners;  1,010 
hoase-owners  only;  405  were  hind-owners  only ;  8,»528  had  no  proi)erty. 
These  12,051,  furthermore,  owned  2,894  head  of  cattle ;  4,821  hogs,  and 
6,077  goats. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  iron  industries  of 
Germany  is  constantly  increasing.  The  Prussian  furnuces  emi)loyed 
in  1879,102,729  men;  in  18J<0,  the  number  had  increaped  to  ll3,'l2S 
men.  The  total  number  of  men  em])loyed  in  the  mining?  and  iron  in- 
dustries of  Prussia  increased  during  said  yeais  from  2.'U,782  to  247,350. 
The  refK)rt  relating  to  200 coal  mines  of  the  Khenish-Westphaliau  dis- 
trict shows  a  working  force  of  only  79,209  men  in  1880,  81,209,  in  1881 
aDd8H,832  in  1882,  an  increase  of  more  than  11  percent.  The  amount 
of  w;iges  paid  by  these  works  ischiimed  to  have  increased  20  percent., 
an  actual  increase  of  15  per  cent,  for  the  same  number  of  men.  Thexx) 
are  but  few  minors  employed  in  these  iudustiies.  The  law  of  1879  pro- 
vides that  children  below  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  at 
all  and  that  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  six  hours  each  day,  while  no  more  than  ten  hours'  work  shall 
be  exacted  from  any  person  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  ago. 
Women  are  not  employed  in  these  enterprises. 

'*The  association  of  iron  and  steel  men  "held  a  meeting  a  few  days 
ago  in  Berlin.  The  annual  report  of  the  association  showed  a  member^ 
ship  of  350  employers.  The  number  of  workmen  employed  by  them 
was  240,000;  the  capital  employed  $259,000,000.  The  statistical  re- 
bc:irrhes  of  th;^  association  showed  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
pit)je€i:vc  tariff  (July  15,  1879),  the  number  of  workmen  employed  in 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  had  increased  33.2  i)er  ceut.^ 
the  total  wages  52.1  per  cent.,  and  the  wages  of  the  single  workman 
14.2  iHT  cent.  The  report  further  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able condition  of  the  iron  market  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1883, 
there  bad  been  observable  only  a  slight  decrease  of  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid.  The  average  earn- 
mgs  of  the  men  were  shown  to  be  about  $4.20  per  week,  as  against 
about  $3.05  in  1879.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  iron 
and  oiiuing  industry  of  Germany  has  prospered  beyond  any  other  branch 
of  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  taiiff  of  1879,  excei)tiiig  the  man- 
nfactnre  of  beet  sugar,  the  astounding  growth  of  which  industry  is  due 
to  the  payment  of  premiums  on  the  export  thereof.  In  many  branches 
of  imiusiry,  notably  in  the  textile  branch,  there  has  been  ilo  progress 
made  .beyond  that  which  is  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  constant 
increase  of  population  and  cou^^cquent  increase  of  consumx)tion. 

(6.)  WAGES  IN  FACTORIES. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  mention  by  name  all  the  numerous  branches 
and  subdivisions  of  establishments  which  come  under  the  designation 
of  factories.  It  is  frequently  difficult  even  to  draw  the  line  between  a 
small  factory  and  a  large  shop.  The  workman,  too,  employed  in  tlio 
factory  to  day  may  have  established  himself  as  a  master  mechanic  the 
next  day  or  he  may  have  taken  work  with  some  master  mechanic. 

The  condition  and  wages  of  the  workmen  also  difi'er  materially  with 
the  region  in  which  they  live  and  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged* 
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Even  in  the  same  place  and  industrial  establisbment  the  wa^es  of  the 
men'  (litttT  materially  accordinj^  to  tbe  skill  and  indnstry  of  the  work- 
man. Ir  lia|>])ens  that  the  weekly  waf^es  of  men,  following  the  same 
en.ploynient  in  the  same  place  vary  from  $2.88  to  $12,  especially  in 
branrhes  of  indnstry  where  it, is  possible  to  work  by  tbe  ])iece.  The 
lockwinif  h,  tnrner,  coppersmith,  &c.,  ordinarily  earns  from  83.00  to  $4.30 
per  week,  bnt  a  skililul  workman,  working?  by  the  ]nece,  may  earn  as 
mn<:h  a>*  810.80  to  $11.52  in  the  same  line  of  employment.  Araonj?  type- 
sett^^rs  and  printers  the  same  difference  in  the  amount  of  earninp:^  is 
observable,  the  weekly  earnings  ranginjjf,  according  to  skill,  from  $3.60 
to  ${)A\i).  This  great  variation  makes  the  fixing  of  average  wages  very 
difiicult  and  ])recarious.  The  employment  of  youthful  workmen  in  some 
branches  of  indnstry  also  has  a  tendency  to  dej^ress  the  average  wages 
and  to  make  the  earnings  of  the  workmen  in  those  branches  appear 
lower  than  they  are  in  facti  Boys  are  always  paid  lower  wages  than 
men,  wliile  this  is  not  the  case  with  female  work,  girls  of  fifteen  to  six- 
teen years  being  generally  paid  as  well  as  full  grown  women  and  some- 
times even  better;  hence  the  average  female  wages  are  more  easily  ascer- 
tained and  less  li«d)le  to  fluctuations;  they  vary  from  81.20  to  $-'.88  per 
week,  in  rare  instances  only  reaching  $4.80.  The  great  bulk  of  female 
laborers  is  em|)h)yed  in  the  different  branches  of  the  textile  industry  aud 
in  cigar  fjctories. 

A  slight  advance  in  wages  must  be  conceded  in  almost  all  lines  of  in- 
dustry. The  Dortmund  Union,  for  example,  reports,  that  tbe  average 
wages  paid  by  them  during  the  years  1871),  1880,  and  1881  were  as  Ibl- 
h>ws:  1871),  $i90.8S  per  year;  1880,  $194.08  per  year;  1881,  $210.39  per 
year. 

Tbe  sewing-machine  factory  of  Frister  &  Eossmann  employed  in  the 
year  1882  six  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  and  the  average  wages  dur- 
ing that  year  amounted  to  $281.85.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptionally 
favorable  showing,  an<l  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  different 
factories  are  about  as  follows: 

Men •. $142  80  to  $^14  20 

Wonion   47  60to    119  00 

Youtl) fill  workmen 47  CO  to    117  10 

An  exact  general  average  can  hardly  be  given.  As  near  as  it  may 
be  done,'it  is,  ior  men,  $178.50^  women,  $83.30. 

CONDITION  OF  FACTORY  WOBK-PEOPLB, 

In  order  to  present  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  life  and  condition  of 
factory  workmen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  such  details  of  the  ar- 
rangements prevailing  at  one  of  the  leading  chemical  factories  of  Ger- 
many as  may  be  conducive  to  that  end. 

•  ANILINE  FACTOEY  AND  ITS  WORKMEN. 

Tar -color 8  factory  of  the  firm  of  Meister,  Lucius  <0  Bruning^  of  HOchst 
{near  FranlfortontheMain). 

The  number  of  workmen  employed  at  this  factory  is  1,296;  of  which 

about  CO  percent,  may  be  considered  stationary  and  40  per  cent,  fluctu- 

'ating.    All  are  engaged  at  14  days,  mutual  notice.    £ach  workman, 

.iiI)on  his  engagement,  is  furnished  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  to 

which  strict  conformity  is  exacted.    Of  these  1,296  workmen  837  are 

married,  438  single,  and  21  widowers. 
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The  size  of  the  families  of  the  858  married  men  and  widowera  is  as 
follows:  114  workmen  are  cbildless ;  1(>8  liave  I  child;  108  have  two 
cliildren;  130  have  3  children;  1)5  have  4  children  ;  50  liave  5  children: 
38  Iiiivc  0  children  ;  21  have  7  children  ;  )i  have  8  children  ;  2  have  v 
cbihiren;  1  has  10  children;  1  has  1-'  children. 

It  Kliould  he  stated,  however,  that  no  workman  is  engajjed  who  is  nofc 
in  ^o<m!  health  and  whose  as:eexceeds  ihirty-tive  years,  aiUion«ih,  if'once 
eDira^ied,  he  is  never  discharged  on  acconnt  ot  age,  infirmity,  or  sick- 
ness, but  if  invalid  or  unfit  lor  work,  is  cared  for  by  the  firm,  as  will  be 
gLowii  below. 

Work  commences  at  G  o'clock  a>  m.  and  ceases  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  Half 
the  force  of  workmen  ceases  work  for  Inneh  fix)m  8  to  8.30  a.  m.  and  the 
other  half  from  8.30  to  0  a.  m.,  anil  the  former  have  their  dinner  hour 
from  12  to  1  ]).  m.,  and  the  other  half  from  1  to  2  |).  m.  There  is  noin- 
tenui)tiou  of  work  ibr  vespers,  because  the  general  work  ceases  at  5  p. 
m.  The  necessary  night  work  is  done  in  two  reliefs,  and  an  addition  of 
10  per  cent,  is  j)aid  Jbr  such  work  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  for 
tbf  .•^ame  duration  of  day  work.  On  Sundays  and  holidciys  work  ceases 
entirely.  The  workmen  are  allowed  a  ivasonable  time  to  vote  uf  elec- 
tions for  members  of  the  Keichstng  and  the  Prussian  Landtag  without 
any  de<luctiou  of  wages.    The  daily  wages  run  from  between  $0.12  and 

The  following  table  shows  the  wages  actually  paid  these  1,296  work- 
men: 

WAGES  PER  DAY. 

9ni«»n JO  12  to  $0  24 

16  men 24  36 

47ni«'u ;i6  48 

401m<»n 48  60 

v<i  meu (iO  72 

177  mru - 72  84 

40Dien 84  96 

2!)  men 96  1  08 

Iman ....  1  13 

As  to  the  subdivisions  of  work  the  average  daily  wages  range  as 
follows: 

In  cbe  mecbanical  workshop |0  77 

lu  tbe  nincbiiie  rooms 74 

In  tbf  baililers'  sbop  ..• , 71 

lu  tbe  bjiuliu|r  department 62 

Id  tb#'  alizarine  factory 62 

In  the  aniline  factory 62 

In  the  aciii  factory 64 

Iq  tbe  packing  rooms ^ 60 

Id  tbt*  «lyo  moms 57 

Gfijeral  average  per  day 65 

To  these  regular  wages  must  be  addetl  "premiums,"  which  the  firm 
awards  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  such  of  the  workmen  as  have  shown 
tbea)s<^1ves  exceptionally  industrious  und  well-behaved.  Of  such  ])rem- 
iums  the  firm  has  paid  last  year  $4,014.82,  the  payments  being  made  as 
follows:  More  than  $23.80  to  4  men ;  from  $11.90  to  $23.80  to  40  men; 
from  $o.95  to  $11.90,  to  87  men;  from  $0.47  to  $5.95,  to  1,175  men. 

Including  these  premiums  in  the  wages  paid,  it  will  appear  that  a 
competent  workman  in  this  establishment  can  earn  about  $238  per  year. 
This  is  not  a  very  high  figure,  but  it  must  be  t^ken  into  consi<leration 
that  tbe  firm  have  in  many  other  respects  shown  a  marked  and  iutelli- 
gent  care  for  tbe  well-being  of  their  workmen. 
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FACTORY  HOMES. 

They  have  erected  a  sonp  and  coffee  establishment,  where  those  men, 
whose'  families  live  at  a  distance,  can  obtain  diunor  and  coffee  at  5  centa 
per  day.  They  have  built  houses  in  the  nei j»hborhood  of  the  factory,  con- 
taining in  all  72  dwellings  and  51  sleei>ing-berths  (the  latter  in  8  large 
rooms),  of  which  they  give  the  use  to  their  workmen,  at  very  low  rates. 
The  houses  containing  the  dwellings  for  families  are  one  and  two  story 
buildings,  with  attic.  They  are  situated  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  factory,  and  each  of  them  has  attached  to  it  a  garden  of  2;')0  square 
meters  surface,  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  families  in  the 
house.  The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  contain  lodgings  for  four 
families  each.    I  attach  drafts  of  the  two  kinds  of  houses  budt. 

In  the  house  E  14,  the  lodging  for  a  family  consists,  on  the  ground 
floor,  of  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen  (including  part  of  cellar  and  attic), 
and  in  the  first  story  of  two  rooms,  two  attic  rooms  and  kitchen.  In 
house  E  15,  each  lodging  consists  of  two  rooms,  three  attic  rooms 
and  kitchen.  The  rent  of  a  lodging  on  the  ground  floor  of  house  E  14 
is  47.0  cents  per  week;  on  the  upjier  floor  59 J  cents  per  week.  In  house 
B  15  each  lodging  rents  at  71.4  cents  per  week.  The  lodgings,  there- 
fore, average  (including  garden  and  outhouse)  $29.75  per  year.  The 
firm  are  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  these  dwelling  houses. 
They  have  also  erected  a  bath-house  and  a  coffee  and  soup  house,  at 
which,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  workmen  can  obtain  cofiee  and  soup 
(pea  and  bean  soup)  at  5  cents  a  day,  the  firm  contributing  2^  cents  ))er 
aay  for  each  workman*  who  becomes  a  regular  boarder  at  the  establish- 
ment. At  the  bathhouse  bathing  is  free,  and  no  deduction  from  the 
wages  of  a  workman  is  made  for  the  time  occupied  by  him  in  bathing. 
An  association  has  been  formed,  mutually  by  the  firm  and  the  workmen, 
for  the  support  of  the  sick  workmen  in  this  manner:  Each  workman 
who  becomes  a  member  contributes  1  per  cent,  of  his  wages  and  the 
firm  pays  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  workmen.  In 
case  of  sickness  the  workman  obtains  out  of  the  funds  of  the  society 
a  reasonable  sum  for  the  care  and  support  of  himself  and  family,  and 
in  case  of  death  a  certain  amount  is  paid  to  the  family  for  burial  ex- 
penses. Besides  this  relief  association  there  is  an  association  fur  the 
support  of  invalids  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  workmen. 
This  association  was  formed  by  a  donation  of  the  firm  of  $35,700.  It 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years,  but  it  is  believed  that  out  of  ita 
resources  the  families  of  all  invalid  or  deceased  workmen  of  the  firm 
can  be  efiectually  assisted  in  supporting  themselves. 

(0.)  GENERAL  TRADES. 
MECHANICS  AND  WORKMAN  ENOAGBD  IN  THEIR  WORK  AT  DOMB. 

I  include  among  the  designation  of  mechanics,  potters,  tinners,  cop- 
persmiths, locksmiths,  watch  makers,  wagoners,  rope-makers,  dyer**, 
bookbinders,  tanners,  coopers,  millers,  bakers,  tailors,  shoemaUers,  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  &c.  All  these  pursuits  are  followed  in  Geruiuny 
by  master  mechanics,  that  is  to  say,  persons  who  have  established  a 
shop  or  business  of  their  own,  and  \^ho  either  work  at  their  trade  alono 
or  have  journeymen  as  assistants,  or  who,  if  thttr  trade  is  suflicieutly 
large,  merely  superintend  the  work  of  their  journeymen.  These  jour- 
neymen are  employed  by  the  week  or  month,  seldom  by  the  day,  and 
the  employment  may  be  terminated  by  either  xmrty  upon  a  week  or  two 
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weeks'  previons  notice.  In  some  branches  of  industry  these  workmen 
work  by  the  piece  at  their  own  houses ;  in  many  others  tliev  receive 
re^lar  wapres.  The  practice  of  boai  dinp^  and  lodging  me<!hanical  wot-k- 
men  is  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  u^ed  to  be.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
one-thinl  of  the  workmen  employed  in  these  vocations  are  apprentices. 
Most  of  these  receive  no  pay,  but  board  in  the  family  of  the  master,  in 
some  of  the  large  and  thrifty  cities  apprentices  are  sometimes  ])aid  wages 
daring  the  latter  years  of  their  apprenticesbip  (which  is  onliuarily  three 
years).  In  snch  cases  the  wages  paid  range  from  95  cents  to  $2.80  per 
week.  The  great  variety  of  o(*cupations  makes  it  very  difficult  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  average  wages  paid.  Wages  in  a  majority  of  branches 
have  not  risen  since  1878.  In  the  building  trade,  for  exam])le,  the  prices 
paid  per  day  during  the  building  sea>^on,  range  about  as  follows  :  Brick- 
layers, GO  to  71  cents ;  joiners,  CO  or  65  to  71  cents ;  carpenters,  54  to  65 
cents;  tenders,  38  to  43  cents. 

The  work  embraces  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  wit,  from  6  a.  m.  to  7 
p.  m.,  with  two  hours  for  meals  and  rest.  In  the  potteries  and  brick- 
yards the  men  work  by  the  piece,  and  can  earn  during  the  summer 
months  from  60  to  71  cents  per  day ;  in  winter  about  48  cents. 

OIOABMAKEBS'  WAGES. 

Cigar  makers  invariably  work  by  the  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  workmen  at  their  homes.  The  amount  paid  for 
the  work  (the  workman  himself  paying  his  assistants)  varies  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  worked  up,  as  follows : 

(1)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $8.33  to  $8.57,  that  is,  a 
eiptr  selling  at  retail  at  1^  cents  a  piece,  $1.55  to  $1.67  per  thousand. 
(2)  For  cigars  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  at  $1.07  to  $1.19,  $1.79  to 
11.90  per  thousand.  (3)  For  better  brands,  $2.02,  $2.14  to  $2.86  per 
thoQsand,  according  to  quality.  A  skillful  workman,  after  paying  his 
assistants,  may  thus  make  $3.57  net  per  week,  but  $2.86  may  be  called 
a  week's  average  wages.  W  here  the  workman  is  assisted  by  his  wife, 
and  maybe  one  or  two  grown  or  half-grown  children,  which  is  often  the 
case,  he  can,  of  course,  increase  his  income  to  $4.76  to  $5.71  per  week. 

The  inland  tax  on  tobacco  of  all  qualities  is  5^  cents  per  pound,  the 
doty  on  imported  tobaccois  K^  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  observed  tlbit 
the  tax,  as  well  as  the  duty,  weigh  most  heavily  on  the  inferior  kin<ls  of 
tol>acco  and  cigars,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cigar  industry  has  beeu 
much  depressed  of  late,  and  wages  and  )»rotits  have  become  very  unsatis- 
lactory.  This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  all  cigars  consumed  in  Germany  are  sohi  at 
retail  at  less  than  2  cents,  and  that  at  that  remarkably  low  figure  the 
German  consumer — the  very  army  of  workmen  of  whom  this  ri*port 
treats — demandsawellmadecigarofgood  home  tobacco.  The  rent  of  the 
ci^armaker,  if  he  lives  in  a  smaller  town,  or  at  some  distance  fioni  a 
town  or  city,  ordinarily  ranges  from  $21.42  to  $28.56  per  year;  in  larger 
cities,  of  coarse,  rents  are  much  higher. 

BOOT  AOT)  SHOE  FAOTOEIES  IN   QEBMANY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  many  respects  the  condition  of  certain  branches  of  industry  dif- 
fers very  widely  from  that  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take 
aneiample.  The  great  boot  and  shoe  factories  of  the  United  States 
*opply,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  competent  gentleman  acquainted 
^\h  the  American  as  well  as  the  German  boot  and  shoe  trade,  about 
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90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  conisumption  of  boots  and  shoes  in  the  home 
market.  In  every  city  and  town  of  the  United  States  one  may  see 
numerous  shoe  stores  filled  with  the  ]>roducts  of  the  Boston,  Lynn,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago  factories,  while  the  old  time  shoemaker 
is  almost  a  tradition.  In  Germany  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  shoe 
store  is  the  exception,  while  the  shoemaker's siprn  may  bo  seen  in  every 
street.  Indeed,  the  f^entlcraan  referred  to  informs  me  that  of  about 
100,00(),0(M)  of  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  consumed  in  Germany  per  year 
not  more  tlian  0,000,000  are  factory  made,  04  per. cent,  being  still  the  pro- 
duct of  the  master  shoemaker,  is  not  here  a  great  field  tor  American 
euter])rise  f 

A  master  shoemaker  living  in  one  of  the  snbnrbs  of  this  city  told  me 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  wages  paid  in  1878  and 
DOW,  and  that  the  ]>rice  of  the  necessaries  of  life  had  also  remained  aboat 
stationary.  To  my  questions,  whether  there  were  different  grades  of 
shoemakers,  as  to  the  extent  of  their  business,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  work,  he  said  that  there  were ;  that  the  master,  who  had  a  gotwl  run 
of  custom,  usually  ke|»t  a  sort  of  shop  or  store  with  a  show-window  to 
exhibit  his  work,  and  maybe  one  or  two  workmen  inside  to  make  the 
current  repairs,  but  that  he  gave  out  most  of  his  new  work  to  journ^- 
men  who  worked  at  their  homes  by  the  pair;  the  small  master,  on  the 
other  hand,  usually  employed  but  one  or  two  hands,  who  worked  with 
him  in  his  shop. 

1  reduce  the  figures  given  in  German  money  to  American  money. 

shoemakers'  \NrAa£S. 

QnoRtion.  Has  the  former  any  inat<»rial  ad  van  taqes  over  the  latter  T — Answer.  Yes; 
hiH  rcpiitiirion  and  good  location  brings  him  the  better  claHMes  of  cn^toniera;  be  bjui 
a  titting-room,  he  can  buy  his  leather  at  wholf8ale,  and  he  gets  ^  and  $7  for  bo«it8  or 
f»hoes  which  I  make  Jnst  as  durable  and  good  for  i^.bO.  The  price  of  leather  is  Rome- 
what  lower  now  than  it  wan  in  1^78.  I  pay  60  to  70  cents  per  pound  for  sheep  letither 
and  45  to  50  cents  for  sole  leather. 

QueHtion.  How  much  can  a  workman  earn  per  week  who  works  at  home  by  the 
pair  f — Answer.  From  |i:t.50  to  $4.75.  They  are  generally  better  workmen  than  thoae 
who  work  in  the  master's  shop.    The  latter  eani  from  $.<.00  to  ^.bO  per  week. 

Question.  Wha4:  are  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  single  workman  working  in  the 
shop  with  a  master,  and  how  much  can  lie  save  out  of  his  wages  f — Answer.  I  tbiak 
a  workman  who  hxlges  at  his  master's  house,  as  many  do,  can  get  along  on  ^.'i  cents  a 
day,  as  follows:  Two  small  g1as^46s  of  beer  per  day,  4|  cents;  coffee  and  bread  twice 
a  (lay,  4^  cents;  one  cigar,  1  cent;  dinner  at  master's  house,  10^  cents;  sausage  and 
bread  (supper),  4^  cents;  total,  25  cents.  On  Sundays  he  may  sjien*!  a  little  more, 
eay  ;U)  c<^nts.  The  calculation  then  would  stand  as  follows:  Receipts:  Wages,  say 
$:j.21  ]it'r  week,  tifty-two  weeks,  $166.92.  Expeiiditures:  Board,  three  hnndrwl  and 
thirteen  days,  at  25  cents,  178.25;  board,  tifty-two  Sundays,  f  15.00;  clothing  per 
year,  |17.:i7 ;  incidental  expenses,  $2;  total,  1113.22.  Which  shows  that  he  may 
make  a  saving  of  $o3.70  per  year. 

DIRECT  TAXATION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Prussian  Landtag,  all  persons  whose  annual 
income  falls  below  $285.60  per  year  have  l^eo  released  from  the  i)ay- 
meut  of  all  direct  taxes,  so  tliat  in  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  almost  all 
workmen  who  are  not  property  owners,  are  entirely  free  from  taxation, 
except  so  far  as  they  may,  with  the  balance  of  the  population,  as  coa- 
snmers,  help  to  pay  the  taxes  which  the  manufacturer  and  importer  has 
advanced  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  ot  manufacturers  taxes  and 
import  duties.  In  addition  to  this  relief  recently  granted  to  the  Ger- 
man workman,  the  State  is  now  about  to  insure  them  against  accident 
and  to  provide  for  them  in  case  of  disability  by  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Both  these  bills  are  now  under  discassion  by  the  Beichstag,  and  will 
niidoubtedlj  be  passed. 

C03OrEECE  AND  TEAFFIC. 

Tlie  conditloQ  of  tbe  persons  engaged  in  commerce  and  traffic  is  so 
varied  nud  diversified  that  a  description  of  the  life,  employment,  and 
earnings  of  thoi^e  engaged  in  even  the  leading  branches  thereof  would 
transcend  altogether  the  scope  of  tliis  rei)ort.  It  de^ervesto  be  stated, 
Ijowcver,  that  iu  the  mercantile  business  an  apprenticeship  ranging 
from  two  to  four  years  is  still  universally  required,  except  from  sons  of 
tbe  better  iamilies,  who  have  acquired,  as  is  otteu  the  case,  a  collegiate 
education ;  these  young  men,  having  usually  reached  an  age  of  seven- 
teen to  twenty  years,  enter  a  mercantile  house  as  •'  volunteers,"  demand- 
iDg  no  pay  and  not  nnf'requently  paying  the  merchant  for  the  privilege  of 
becoming  conversant  with  mercantile  afi'airs  under  his  guidance.  The 
regular  apprentices  usually  receive  board  and  lodging,  but  no  pay,  and 
are  required  to  work  very  hard,  and  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
Dight,  they  being  the  first  to  c^mc  or  commence  and  the  last  to  go  or 
quit  work. 

WAGES  ON  STATE  BAILBOADS. 

Nearly  all  the  railroads  in  Prussia  are  now  owned  and  operated  by 
the  State.  The  persons  engaged  on  the  lines  are  all  unilonned  and 
most  of  them  are  former  under-officers  of  the  army.  Ihe  mechanics 
employed  are,  of  course,  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men  of  tbe 
dtfleirnt  branches  of  artisanship.  The  former  are  employed  by  the 
jei\T  and  entitled  to  a  pension  for  themselves  in  case  of  disability  ami 
for  their  family  iu  case  of  death  ;  the  latter  arc  paid  by  tlie  clay  or 
week  and  may  be  di>charged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government.  The 
laborers  em])loyed  in  loading  and  unloading  freight,  repairing  the  track, 
&C-,  are  paid  (per  day)  as  follows: 

FVeight  Dion  at  station $0  52 

First  fr»  ight  man  (in  cbargo  of  a  gang) 57 

Track  men • .* r.2 

Fir»t  track  man CO 

The  mechanics  receive  about  the  same  wages  as  are  current  in  the 
same  profession  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  employed,  which 
will  l>e  found  in  tbe  tables  hereto  annexed,  llie  salary  of  the  "ollit-ers'^ 
of  the  royal  railroads  centering  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  is  adjusted 
in  I  he  following  manner: 

The  otiicers  receive  a  lixed  salary*,  which  is  increased,  while  they  oc- 
cupy tlie  same  rank,  up  to  a  certain  maximum  amount,  according  to  the 
dui-ation  of  the  service.  In  addition  to  this  they  receive  a  small  further 
amount  as  a  substitute  fur  or  to  equalize  rents.  This  amount  is  ad- 
juKted  according  to  the  value  of  rents  in  (he  dilierent  citie>or  towns  in 
whicli  the  officers  live.  In  lurther  addition  to  this,  and  by  way  of  a 
stimulus  for  the  prompt  and  circumspect  ])erformance  of  their  duty,  the 
Government  awnnls  to  those  to  whom  the  running,  care,  and  safer>  of 
trains  is  intrusted,  such  as  engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  eondm^tors, 
&C.,  certain  annual  premiums,  ad  justed  according  to  the  efiiciency  and 
fidelii}  of  each  single  ofliTer.  The  degree  of  efficiency,  anil  lu*nce  the 
amouut  of  premium  to  be  ]mid  to  each  individual  officer  is  detiTmined 
by  tbe  board  of  directors,  upon  the  report  of  the  officers  immediately 
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superior  to  the  ofBcer  to  be  rewarded.    GDhese  remarks  will  explain  the 
following  tables  of  salaries  paid : 


PAY  OF  TKAIX  OFFICERS. 


Salary. 


RenUl  aid. 


Engineers 

Supcriiitendciit  of  train 

Fi  ei  jht  officer 

Conductors 

Firemen 

Brakemen 


$2i^5  60  to  $428  40 
249  00  to  3C1  3U 
235  62  to  240  00 
185  64  to  235  62 
214  20  to  285  60 
164  22  to    23a  12 


$14  28  to  $10  04 
4  76  to  19  04 
4  76  to  10  04 
4  76  to  19  04 
4  70  to  10  04 
4  76  to    10  04 


$71  40to$ll»00 
71  40  to  110  00 
71  40  to  03  20 
47  60  to  71  40 
47  00  to  71  40 
47  CO  to      71  40 


PAY  OF  TRACK  OFFICERS. 


Solar}'. 


IU»talaid. 


Trackmaster 

Telepraph  gnard 
Track  gaaid 


$321  80  to  $464  10 
330  15  to  446  25 
142  £0  to    178  90 


$14  28  to  $19  04 
14  28  to  10  04 
14  76  to    10  04 


PAY  OF  STATION  OFFICERS. 


Station  superintendent,  first-lass 

Station  Hnperiutendent,  second-class 

Section  inspecturs ) 

A  ssistant  section  inspectors 5 

Telegraph  operators 

Wagon-oiast  ei « 

Freight  clerks  and  cashiers 


Salary. 


$409  80  to  $761  60 
428  40  to  490  80 

321  30  to  428  40 

249  00  to  321  80 
240  00  to  285  60 
571  20  to  761  00 


Rental  aid. 


$14  2ft  to  $42  84 
14  28  to    42  84 

14  28  to    42  84 

4  76  to  19  04 
4  76  to  19  04 
14  28  to    42  84 


DOMESIIC  SERVICE. 

I  have  already  stated  that  I  do  not  consider  the  estimate,  according 
to  which  about  2,500,000  of  people,  male  and  female,  are  enga^red  in  do> 
meslic  service  in  Germany,  as  exorbitant  In  order  to  comprehend  thia 
fact  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  Germany  at  least  two, 
if  not  three,  servants  are  employed  in  a  family,  where  an  American  fam* 
ily  of  equal  station  in  life  employs  one.  This  is  panly  due  to  the  fact, 
that  work  is  done  faster  in  the  United  States,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  more  practical  arrangement  of  houses,  kitchens,  ranges,  stoves, 
&c.,  and  partly  because  there  does  not  exist  in  Germany  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  of  limited  pretensions  to  education  any  aversion  to 
"  serving"  or  being  called  " servants." 

All  these  domestic  servants,  be  they  hostlers,  coachmen,  butlers,  ta- 
ble-servants, house-keepers,  maids,  nurses,  or  kitchen  girls,  live  with 
the  family  which  employs  them,  in  the  middle  classes  in  the  same  uou«e, 
in  the  higher  classes  partly  in  the  house  and  partly  in  outhouses. 
Wages  vary  very  much,  not  alone  according  to  the  occupations,  but  also 
according  to  the  places.  In  large  cities  the  scale  of  wages  is  much 
higher  than  in  country  towns.  The  wages  of  females  in  this  line  of  vrork, 
in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  range  from  $14.28  to  $71.40,  and  those 
of  males  from  $23.80  to  $95.20  per  year. 

Owing  to  the  strong  current  of  emigration  from  this  class  of  people 
there  is  a  constant  improvement  in  their  condition,  treatment,  and  pay. 
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STRIKES. 

It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  workmen  have  organized  snf- 
ficiently  in  Germany  to  influence  by  joint  action  in  any  manner  the 
amount  of  wa^es  to  be  paid  to  them.  Of  late  strikes,  organized  after  the 
Euglish  and  American  methods,  are  not  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the 
larger  cities,  and  I  have  found  to  my  astonishment  that  even  in  this 
country,  where  the  supply  of  labor  is  so  abundant,  these  strikes  have 
sometimes  been  successtuL  In  pursuance  of  the  recent  circular  of  the 
Department  of  State  I  shall  more  fully  investigate  and  at  another  time 
report  apon  Uie  organization  of  workiugmen's  unions  and  guilds  in  Ger- 
many. 

SUMMARY. 

In  summing  up  finally  the  results  of  my  investigation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  Germany,  and  more  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Hesse  Nassau,  of  which  Frankfort  is  the  leading  commercial  city,  al- 
thonjjh  Wiesbaden  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  government,  I  feel  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  while  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  brought 
about  by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  education,  by  the  increased 
fieilities  of  travel  and  intercommunication,  by  a  constant  flow  of  emi- 
eration,  carrying  off  the  surplus  force  of  the  country,  is  undeniable,  yet 
there  is  not  observable  any  material  change  in  their  condition  since  1878, 
except,  as  already  stated,  in  the  iron  and  coal  regions  of  Bhenish  Prus- 
sia, where  the  protection  afforded  to  established  industries  by  an  in- 
creased tariff  has  bad  the  effect  of  stimulating  enterprise  and  of  decid- 
edly improving  the  condition  of  both  the  manufacturer  and  the  worl(- 
men. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  statistical  tables  hereto 
annexed,  containing  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  in  numerous  branches 
of  industry  not  specially  referred  to  in  this  report. 

FERDINAND  VOGELER, 

Consul  OeneroL 

United  States  CoNsirLATE  General, 

Frankfort'On-the-Mainy  June  13, 1884. 


1.  General  trades. 

Wagetpaid  per  week  of  eizty-nx  k&ure  in  Frankfort'On-the-Main. 


Oocnpatioiui. 

Loweet 

Higheat. 

Average. 

BUODIKO  TSAOSB. 

Brickltycn 

$2  40 

1  44 

2  40 
1  44 
203 
1  44 
8  75 
8  75 
1  44 
290 

$7  20 
8  74 
720 

3  74 
6  85 
8  74 

4  75 

4  73 
8  74 

5  20 

$4  64 
2  26 

Uuosik  

4  64 

lenden 

2  26 

riaiterers 

4  10 

^"iAvn 

2  26 

RUi.n 

4  25 

Boofew. 

4  25 

ToDden 

2  26 

Phmbew- 

4  25 

AMiatanU 

2  00 

CtfpeBt6x« 

264 
290 

680 
520 

3  60 
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Wage9  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Frankfort- on-ihe-Main — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Aversfa 


OTHBA  TRADES, 


Bakers      

Blaclii*in1t1iH 

StrikviH  (iiAually  boys)... 

Bookhindci-K. , 

Bi-ick-makum. 

BrttWt'M , 

Biitclu'rM        , 

BnisH-f 'nil  ndors 

GuUinet  iiia  keiti 

ConroctionpT-s 

Cinar-ULtkura 

C00|H'|-M    

I>rivcrs: 

Diaymen  and  teamsters.. 

Cnb'iiml  cinia^^e 

Strwt  rail  way 

Strrot'-railwuy  cuudactors.... 

D.vcns   

Bnpnircrs 

FnnlorM 

Ganlonnrs. 

HaTtei-rt  

HorH(SHho<«rft 

Lalioroi-ft,  iiorters,  &o 

Litliosraubcrs 

MaiwiinhU     

Kail-makvm  (baml)  

Pottera 

Printrra  

Baiidlt*  and  baroess  makers  .. 

TauDunt 

THilots        

Telegrapb  operators 

Tinsmilbs 


$2  00 
2  16 

1  00 

2  G8 

1  .'>0 
4  75 

2  32 


2  40 
200 
2  38 
205 

2  10 


2  83 
450 

3  6a 
220 
2  85 
2  75 
200 

4  25 
8  50 
2  10 
290 
4  25 
8  75 
8  75 
2  75 
t 
250 


$1  00 

4  7t» 
1  GO 

4  ^^ 

4  C5 

5  75 

3  47 


4  75 
4  10 

3  .W 

4  18 

385 


383 

7  60 

4  50 

8  80 

5  00 
3  TiO 
SCO 

10  00 
5  50 

3  25 
400 

9  00 
425 

4  2^ 
8  35 
f 

3  75 


$3  SO 
8  4ft 

1  25 

3  65 
S  55 
625 

2  85 

4  25 

3  49 
8  15 
286 
325 

250 

288 
836 

340 
600 
400 
300 
390 
8  13 
250 
650 
4S0 
263 
384 
600 
390 
300 
305 
f 
812 


*  Are  paid  by  tbe  tiip  and  hour.  t  See  Railroads. 

11.  Factories,  mills,  &c. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  and  near  Frankfort'On-the-MdvL 
|Tar-oo1or  Works  orMeislor,  Lucius  &Briinins  at  Htiohst-onthe-Main.] 


Employment. 


ATorage. 


Mocbniiirii!  workabop 

Hut  ll  IM'  HMHIIJ* 

Biii1<lit*N  -lnni 

Ilan;iu-r«lr|i  i-trocnt.. 

All. .ill. If  I  utoiy 

An  lint-  f  rj..ry     

Ac'ul  f.H'tinv        

ra«kliirr  KKtiiiH 

D^crtMiiiiM 

OeiH  v:l  avrrajje  . 
Paper  iiillU 


$4  70 
4  43 
3  74 
3  74 
3  74 
3  74 
3  76 
3  71 
368 


3  75 
3  12 


III.  Foundries,  MACHINE- SHOPS  and  iron  works. 

IFagespaid  per  tcrefc  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  machine- shops,  and  iron  works  in  f)ranl^ 
fort'Oii'the-Main,  Oermanj, 


Employment. 

Lowest. 

Hlshest 

Aren^e. 

Itrm  work^ 

$3  50 
830 

$3  75 
540 

M  20 

Macbint}  Kliops   

' 

4  M 
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lY.  Glass  workers. 
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There  are  do  glass  works  within  the  consular  district  of  Frankfbrt-on- 
the-Main.  From  the  statistics  caiefolly  collected  and  published  by  Paul 
fisdlin,  of  Friedman,  I  learn  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  glass- worker 
are  13.79  per  week. 

y.  Mines  and  mining.  , 

Wagapaidper  vmk  offcritf-eigki  kounin  and  t«  amntcUon  with  mines  in  Mhenitk  Pruuia. 


Ooonptttkm. 

Lowest. 

HighMt 

AT0i»ge. 

Jtam . 

14  48 

$664 

$4  96 

VI.  Bailway  ehploy:68. 

W§fmpaid  to  raiiway  employ^  (tko9e engage  dbani  atationSf  iu  well  a»  thoee  engtiged  an  the 
mginee  and  oar$,  linemen,  railroad  laborer;  ^o.),  in  Frankfort-^m'tXe-Main  dietriot. 


OooapAtiiBii. 


Lowest. 


mghest 


ATenge. 


FKightmen  at  sUtkm per  day.. 

FlreffreightiiMn  at  fltfttloar do.... 

Tnekmen do.... 

TmttnokaMB do.... 

IMaoffioen: 

SngiBeen per  rear.. 

Snperiotendantoftrmiii do.... 

Fteieht  offleer do.... 

Cooffiicftors do — 

Firemen do.... 

finkemen do.... 

Tk>ek<^ears: 

Trmckmaster per  year.. 

TeleffrHib  coaxd do... 

Track  goara do — 

ddtioD  officers: 

Station  eaperistendent flntolaaa., 

atatjoo  ■uperisteadent leeoodQlaaa.. 

Bectiop inspector. ........... ...•............••.•.•...•••.........  j 

Aaritisnt  section  Inspector j 

Tetogiaph  operator 

Wacoo-mastar 

lia^htckiriBi  and  cashiers 


$87128 
82600 
81178 
288  00 
200  00 
210  68 

886  66 

863  43 
147  60 

614  08 
442  08 


264  00 
264  00 
686  48 


$800  44 

460  24 
804  14 
820  00 
870  04 
820  04 

483  14 

406  28 
197  64 

804  44 

642  74 

47124 

840  84 
804  04 
804  44 


$0  62 
67 


408  81 
437  65 
887  96 
282  08 
821  36 
271  31 

409  36 

409  36 
172  00 

660  27 
492  21 

408  41 

297  5» 
279  05 

094  96 


IX.  STOBB  and  shop  WAGB& 

ir«fBt|Mid  per  week  in  eioree,  wholeeale  or  retail,  to  maUe  andfemaUe,  im  mraml^ort-on-the- 

Ma^. 


Oocapatftans. 

Of  nORH. 

2«ki(«ale} 

0«kB(teBais) 

iMOFnoia. 

Mkeepans 
Book.ksep«n' 

02  A— LAB 16 


Lowest 


Hlfhesl 


ATsraga 


$2  88 
102 


798 
288 


fy98 
469 


16  1 
71 


$6  78 
836 


U9T 
576 
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X,  HOUSDHOLD  WAGES. 
IVagmptMper  year  to  kau§ehcld  $ervant$  (iawm  and  eiUe$)  in  FMrntfart-^w-H^Maim.* 


Lowest 

mshMt. 

OoftohnMn « 

$00  00 
60  00 
16  00 

$100  00 
90  00 
80  00 

$80  01 
70  01 

Kfoiitlf^  himiHHH^rruiti .... 

. 

96  01 

*L!ioladliig  board  and  lodging. 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 


Wag€$  paid  per  day  to  agriealtural  laborers  in  province  of  Sme-Naeoam,  without  hoard 

and  lodging. 


OooupatUma. 

Lowest 

Highest 

▲T«ac>- 

Laboiors  (field)  ( 

Maie.Trrr. 

" 

•^s 

•^s 

90.1 

ir^iin«]«  ,  ,   ;;" ^ 

xn.  Corporation  employes. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  I^nifort^on'the'Mailm. 


Oocnpationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATesBge^ 


Mayor 

ForeetinspeotfOr 

Secretary  of  the  dty 

Recorder 

Librarian 

Registrar  of  births,  maxrlages,  and  deaths . , 

Building  inspeotois • 

City  treasurer 

City  book-keeper 

Cityanditors 

City  aobool  superintendent 

Cily  fcardener 

City  chief  of  Are  department 

^ity  tax  treasurer 

'City  BuperiDtendent  of  theaters 

Book-keeper  of  oily  pawn  oi&oe 

'Citymarketmaster 

City  surveyor 

Ci^  statistician 

'  City  assistant  statistioian 

Soperlolendeniof  cemetery 

*  City  weighers 

'City  overseer  of  the  poor 

'City  tax  collectors 

•^City  Janitors 

K3i^  foresters.. 


$1,066  00 


$1.188  00 


•mm 

1,200 
1.200 
1.200 
1,128 
1,128 
1.008 
1,104 
1,104 

i,oe2 

1,082 
864 
864 
960 
720  ( 
744  < 


$886  00 
888  00 
888  60 
216  00 


$480  00 
480  00 
860  00 
812  00 


790  00 
744  08 
«4B00 
080  00 
612  08 
612  00 

ioeoo 
4m  00 

824  00 
276  00 


^AaddwelUng. 
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XIII.  GOVEBNMBNT  KUCPLOYM. 

Wagmpaidpmr  year  to  employia  in  Oavemment  dmartmenU  and  offio^Sy  exehulve  of  frmiM- 
MMi  €md  laborerBf  in  FranhforUon'tkO'Main,  province  of  Heeeo-Nauau, 


OooapAllont. 


Lowwt 


HighMt 


ATvnfti 


Pretideoi  of  piOTinoe 

Cooiuelon  orprMident 

President  of  dbtrlet 

PretidenK  of  royal  nilnwd  board 

Preadent  of  oberlMidgerlcht  (court) 

Jodgnof  oborlandgericht(oonrt) 

Secntarrof  oberiandgerlobt  (oourt) 

Pmeeattng  Attorney  M  oberlandfferioht  (court) 

AMiataat  prooecating  attorney  of  obertandgerieht  (oocot) . 

PraddoBt  of  landinncht  (oouit) 

JndgMof  laadffenoht  (coort) 

SccratailM  of  laodgericht  (court) , 

ProMcating  attorney  of  laadgerioht  (court) 

Auiftaat  proaeootlnjc  attorney  of  landgeiiobt  (oomt) 

JodgM  of  amtssericht  (court) 

ChiSofpoBoo.*. 

Poikedireetor. ; .- 

PtUoea 


91.000 


11.440 


1,158 
800 


1«684 
1,0M 


S76 
fiOO 


1,440 
702 


ff76 


1,440 


•a.  780 

•8,880 

8,800 

1.808 

000 

s;o6B 

3.068 
1.00i 

1.808 

1,000 
^000 

1,080 
1,000 


*  And  Miitable  dwelling. 


XIY.  LABOBSBS  m  GK)yBBNMENT  BMPLOT. 

W^etpM  Sy  Ike  vaeik  ef  eixty  hour  eto  ike  lahoron  in  Government  eaiploy  4fi  FHrnkfort- 

on-tk^Mailin. 


Occn,.tta-.. 

Lowwt 

Higher. 

A^engti 

P«^Ww«r«           .   .X 

13  80 

•8  07 

10  88 

XV.  PBINTBBS  Ain>   PBIIfTINGhOFFIOBS. 

ekowing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  qf  eia^-eix  l9our8  to  priniere  (eompoeitore, 
men,  proif^readere,  fe,)  in  AwkltforUon-iko^MaHn, 


Lewert. 

HlglMt 

Avengai 

tn^Mttn   

IS 

$0  71 
400 

#4  80 

8W 
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Ffiem  of  food  and  lodgina$  in  the  district  of  Fran^forUon-tho-Main,  Gtrman^. 


OtttM. 


YictoAla. 


IS 


I. 
I*- 


S 

is 


! 


I 


I. 


Reoti 
per  numth. 


I 


Bookenheiin 

Diw-on-the-Lahn 

Xaobw6g6 -... 

Fnuikfbrt-on-tke-HaIn . . . 

Fnlda 

GttlnhaoBen 

Orieaheim 

Hofgeisouir 

Casael 

Kftrbnrg 

Kied...- 

Bintdn 

BftlmiVniiter-on'thd-giiudg. 

Schlierbaoh 

Wieabaden 

Wiiikel*on'the>Bhine 

▲Twag* 


$4  37 
882 
203 
8  82 
805 
8  05 
4  87 
282 
2  74 
288 
283 
820 
296 
2  74 
8  05 
480 


15  45 
487 
828 
480 

4  87 

5  02 
545 
872 
872 
487 
500 
487 
500 
4  87 
4  68 
545 


to  86 
77 
05 
82 
74 
05 
82 
72 
77 
05 
43 
77 
05 
05 
84 
77 


$0  15 
15 
14 
15 
14 
14 
18 
15 
10 
15 
15 
18 
13 
15 
14 
14 


10  15 
14 
10 
18 
15 
13 
17 
14 
17 
14 
15 
13 
14 
15 
14 
15 


$0  12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
10 
13 
12 
14 
12 
8 
18 
9 
9 
18 
10 


$0  24 
17 
20 
22 
22 
22 
22 
20 
19 
20 
22 
22 
22 
20 
19 
17 


92  88 
108 


♦4  32 
2  16 


384 
800 

1  90 
800 

2  10 
288 
228 
288 


960 
460 
800 
480 
252 
800 
324 
300 


258 
800 


312 
482 


8  81 


400 


72 


14 


15 


12 


21 


283 


404 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

RBPOST  BY  CONSUL  LINCOLN. 

1.  Bates  of  wages. 

The  answers  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  the  tables  herewith  in- 
closed, as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them  here.  In  cases 
where  replies  are  not  given  the  request  for  intbrmation  has  been  re- 
fused. 

2.  •Cost  of  living. 

In  reply  to  this  question  I  submit  the  following  table  of  average  re- 
tail prices  of  the  articles  of  food  commonly  consumed  by  the  class  in 
question : 

Beef perponnd..  |0  17f 

Veal do....  16i 

Mntton do —  17i 

Pork,  freah do..-.  19 

Ham,  omoked do —  42| 

Butter do 29f 

Cheese do....  19 

MiUc perhter..  04 

Coftee,  roasted perponnd..  33^ 

Coffee,  raw do —  24i 

Bye  flonr do...-  Oii 

Wbeatflonr do....  031 

Peas do...-  OH 

Beans do....  04^ 

Barley do....  0^ 

Eioe do....  OH 

Salt do....  02* 

Potatoes do....  Oli 
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In  regard  to  rent,  the  price  6f  rooms  in  a  large  bnildiDg  inhabited  ex- 
clnmvelj  by  woridng  people  will  perhaps  give  an  approximate  idea. 

Here,  in  the  house  referred  to,  rooms  are  charged  for  according  to 
size,  which  is  reckoned  per  window.  For  example,  a  room  with  t^o 
windows  costs  $1.43  per  month ;  a  larger  room,  with  three  windows,  $2.14 
per  moDtb,  and  so  on. 

These  figures  can  be  taken  as  indicating  average  prevailing  prices. 

A  weaver's  statement. 

A  weaver  in  one  of  the  cloth  mills  here,  whose  wages  amount  to  $3.57 
per  week,  a  married  man  with  one  child,  pays  $2.3^  per  month  for  a 
large-sized  room,  $24  per  year  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  and  the 
balance  of  his  earnings  for  living  expenses. 

3.  Past  and  present  wages. 

Inquiry  in  many  reliable  quarters  enables  me  to  assert  that  within 
the  last  ten  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  tending  toward  an  in- 
crease. The  conditions  prevailing  at  present  vary  very  little  from  those 
existing  in  1878,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  otherwise  than  owing  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  protective  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  in  1880. 
It  is  nndeniably  true  that  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  re- 
ferred to  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  some  branches  of  industry,  nota- 
bly to  the  iron  and  steel  interests. 

Thewagesof  labor  being  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  in  consequence  of  the  be- 
fore mentioned  fact,  wages  in  those  branches  are  somewhat  bettered. 

Still,  during  the  same  period,  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has 
been  lessened  and,  according  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  the  rise 
in  wages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  the  necessities  of 
life. 

4.  Habits  of  the  working  classes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  workingman  is  industrious,  fhigal,  content 
with  his  lot,  and  is  able  to  satisfy  his  wants  from  what  he  earns.  His 
wife,  inured  to  iK)verty,  bom  and  bred  to  hard  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  economy,  is  a  veritable  helpmeet  in  providing 
the  simple  home.  The  workman  is,  as  a  rule,  steady  and  trustworthy, 
though,  I  fear,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prevailing  conditions. 
Dot  saving. 

This  is  due  perhaps  to  the  small  amount  of  his  earnings  and  the 
slight  opportunity  afforded  him  of  bettering  his  condition  as  well  as  to 
the  character  of  the  population  in  general. 

He  is  also  hampered  no  doubt  pecuniarily  by  the  large  progeny  which 
marriage  among  people  of  his  class  seems  invariably  to  entail. 

Although  this  latter  qualification  may  be  true  of  the  same  class  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world,  it  certainly  seems  to  me,  and  I  have  no 
donbt  that  official  statistics  would  confirm  my  statement,  that  here  the 
fecondity  of  the  order  of  people  in  question  is  something  marvelous. 

The  people  of  this  section  of  country  are  greatly  inclined  to  pleasure- 
seeking,  and  naturally  the  class  in  question  shares  this  disi>osition« 

The  evils  which  directly  affect  his  material  well-being  and  most  influ- 
Mice  his  disposition  to  be  saving  are  consequent  upon  the  before-men- 
tioned characteristic. 
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The  great  namber  of  holidays  on  which  work  is  necessarily  abstained 
from  and  the  opportunity  for  indulgence  in  dissipation  thereby  afforded 
lessens  not  only  the  means  of  saving  but  the  desire  as  well.  The  direct 
loss  of  wages  involved  thereby  is  a&o  a  great  misfortune  to  many,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum. 

However,  the  frequency  and  number  of  these  resting  spells  and  op- 
portunities for  the  enjoyment  of  the  simple  amusements  prevailing  here 
tend  to  make  him  content  with  his  lot,  and  although  in  consequence 
thereof  the  ^^ fretful  ambition"  which  would  tend  to  make  him  dissatis- 
fied with  his  condition  and  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort  is  destroyed, 
it  is  equally  true  for  the  same  reasons  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployer he  is  a  better  workman,  and  for  the  state  a  better  citizen. 

The  circumstances  above  mentioned  as  influencing  his  character  as 
to  s^ing  will  apply  with  equal  effect  as  to  his  habits  for  good  or  eviL 

It  18  a  truism  to  state  that  overindulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  this  class  the  world  over,  and  that  the  evil  is 
felt  here  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  causes  before  mentioned. 

However,  owing  either  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  what  is  consumed 
here,  or  perhaps  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people,  the  evil  referred 
to  does  not  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  amount  of  crime  as  in 
some  other  lands.  Th^  greatest  misfortune  resulting  therefrom  is  the 
squandering  of  earnings  and  the  necessary  loss  of  wages,  owing  to  un- 
fitness for  work  consequent  upon  dissipation. 

5.  Feeling  between  employer  and  employ^. 

In  general  a  friendly  feeling  exists  between  the  capitalist  and  work- 
ingman,  which,  without  being  patriarchal  on  the  one  side,  is  seldom  dis- 
trustful on  the  other. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  influence  of  this  state  of  things  is  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  the  community  in  general  and  of  the  classes  imme- 
diately  concern^  in  particular. 

6.  Oboanized  condition  of  labob. 

In  this  section  of  country  no  trades  unions,  as  we  know  them  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  exist,  nor  are  there  any  organizations  of  capital. 

The  feeling  of  antagonism  and  inborn  antipathy  between  employ^ 
and  employer,  which  in  some  countries  appears  to  prevail,  is  unknown 
here. 

Why  such  is  the  case  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  it  seems  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  ground  of  superior  intelligence  of  the  classes  in 
question  here,  nor  can  it  be  due  to  any  especial  advantages  enjoyed  by 
tiie  laboring  classes  in  this  country  over  those  in  other  lands. 

It  jseems  to  me  to  be  due  rather  to  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  people 
in  general,  the  result  of,  in  my  opinion,  the  general  military  training  of 
the  people,  and  the  somewhat  paternal  relations  existing  between  the 
governing  classes  and  those  governed. 

Whatever  view  one  may  take  of  the  existing  laws  as  to  the  military 
service,  &c.,  from  a  politico-economic  standpoint,  they  undoubtedly  op- 
erate to  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  one  sense,  in  that  they  create  one 
interest  in  which  every  person  feels  a  share  and  inculcate  a  respect  for 
for  law  and  authority  at  a  time  in  a  man's  life  when  it  is  apt  to  abide. 

The  paternal  features  of  this  Government  are  probably  largely  de- 
pendent upon  this  great  military  organization. 

In  a  country  where  every  man  is  a  soldier  and  whose  ruler  is  the 
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actaal  head  of  the  army,  the  Oovemment  must  neoeBBaril j  do  what  it 
can  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  constitutiDg  the  same. 

Here  the  laws  regnlatiDg  militaiy  service  work  very  democratically^ 
leveling  many  distinctions,  and  create  at  least  one  interest  in  which 
employer  and  workman  may  participate  on  an  equal  footing. 

INSURANCE  AND  AOCIDENT  LAWS. 

At  the  lost  session  of  the  Keichstag  a  law  was  passed  making  the^ 
iDgurance  of  the  workman. ag|inst  accident  obligatory  npon  the  em- 
ployer. *"5p5^ 

For  a  long  namber  of  year8%iere  has  been  in  existence  a  law  creat* 
ing  a  compulsory  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  workmen. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  the  capitalist  is  compelled  to 
contribute  one-half  of  the  amount  paid  in.  by  the  workmen  each  week. 

The  workman  is  forced  to  pay  5  pfennige  per  week  upon  every  three 
marks  earned  (I  cent  on  every  71  cents).  In  case  of  sickness  the  work- 
maD,  for  the  first  fortnight's  time,  is  entitled  to  no  pecuniary  relief,  but 
receives  free  medical  and  surgical  advice,  drugs,  &c.  Should  the  ill- 
ness be  prolonged  over  two  weeks'  time  the  incapacitated  workman  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  this  fUnd  an  amount  per  week  equal  to  one- 
half  of  his  weekly  earnings  at  the  time  he  was  taken  sick. 

This  amount  he  continues  to  draw  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months'  time  if  necessary,  after  which  date  his  right  to  assistance 
ceases. 

One  might  suppose  this  arrangement  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  injury  of  the  capitalist,  but  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  such  is  not  the 
ease  here. 

I  inclose  herewith  a  table  which  explains  itself,  showing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  this  <^  fund"  in  Aix-laOhapelle  and  Burtscheid: 

•fwmmarjf  of  tkt  rtee^ta  and  dUJmraementi  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  factory  hande  and 
laborers  at  Aix-la-Chapeile. 


Class  I. 

Class  n. 

Class 

m. 

Claas 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Class 
VL 

Class 

vn. 

1,160 

Snbwof  meBbcr*. 

8*140 

1,680 

8.603 

380 

900 

2,466 

17.288 

Paidbvaemben 
CoDtributioBs  of 

emidoyera 

Iaten»tandotber 

reoeipts 

117,270  14 
8,636  07 
2,668  88 

$4.826  47 

2,418  23 

615  08 

$5.829  29 

2,914  64 

845  23 

8314  14 
104  71 
245  45 

$1,487  86 
485  98 
174  09 

$4,967  66 
1.656  89 

562  75 

|2, 149  16 

1,074  58 

778  24 

$36,844  88 
17.394  10 
5.880  08 

ToUlreoeiptn.. 

28,563  54 

7,856  68 

9,589  16 

664  80 

2,168  08 

7,186  30 

4,00196 

60, 018  94 

Piid  for  relief.... 

Doeton  mod  but- 
geoos'bmtand 
other  expeiuea. 

Coot  of  iiuuiage> 
neat 

lOToM  pensloiui. 

13,444  64 

10,025  64 

1,025  42 
2,128  29 

3,946  43 

2,532  57 

289  20 
1,853  51 

4,155  59 

8,515  58 

368  50 
262  fil 

86  79 

287  18 

88  96 
1142 

816  07 

869  16 
268  95 

3.580  97 

1,994  11 
842  45 

2,915  83 

1, 717  03 

175  77 
84  27 

28,948  88 

20,948  07 

2,569  34 
8,700  00 

TotoldJabarae- 
meoto 

26,623  88 

8, 12180'    6,802  18 

484  85 

1,654  18 

5,920  53 

4,843  30 

66,280  88 

IxccM  of   reedpto 
OTiarptpoDditQioa. . 

Xxeeti  of  expendl- 
(onoovorKoeipto. 

1,980  65 

~ 

1,286  98 

178  95 

203  85 

1,265  77 

4,876  20 
1.107  48 

266  17 

84182 

K«omo: 

Junary  1,1888.. 
Jtooavy  1,1884.. 

SS»0S7  28 
66^981  28 

12,649  68 
12.888  52 

16,666  72 
17.968  70 

6,681  47 
6,860  44 

8,889  05 
4.098  89 

7.150  68 
8.425  89 

16,723  U 
16,80178 

117.706  90 
181,528  88 
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Summary  of  the  reoeiptt  and  diBhursements  of  the  fund  for  the  reluf  of  factory  hande  and 

labarert  at  Burtaoheid. 


D«toriptliMi 


FMtorj 


X mnbor  of  employfts 

Nnmberof  employers 

Recelptii: 

Sum  paid  by  employee 

Sam  paid  bv  emplOTora — 
Interest  ana  other  reoeipta. 

Total  reeeipts 

Disbarsements : 

Cost  of  management 

Money  assistance  rendered 

Pbysfoians'  changes 

Medicinea  and  oaratires 

Total 

Beaonroes: 

JanoATj  1, 1883 

January  1, 1884 


8,180 
47 


$6,814  58 
8.404  87 
8.884  88 


18.604  18 


875  56 
5.880  10 
1.223  80 
2,078  87 


9,564  88 


20.266  21 
28,068  07 


121 
76 


$801  ff 

1M94 

860 


4<1  61 


42  00 

318  87 

62  84 

eS  16 


478  517 


181  U 
169  10 


7.  Strikes  AND  courts  of  arbitration. 

In  consequence  of  the  relation  between  employer  and  employ^^  as  be- 
|rire  indicated,  strikes  are  of  very  seldom  occnrrence,  and  when  they  do 
occur  prove  of  short  duration.  For  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
the  parties  mentioned  there  exists  a  so-called  '<  Oewerbe-Gericht,"  con- 
sisting of  twelve  judges,  all  of  whom  must  be  employers  taken  from 
different  branches  of  industry^  and  a  clerk,  who  is  learned  in  the  law. 
Three  of  the  above  named  sitting  at  one  time  constitute  a  competent 
tribunal  for  the  purposes  of  arbitration,  but  where  an  agreement  cannot 
be  effected  seven  judges  must  decide  the  matter  in  dispute.  When  the 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  100  francs  the  judgment  of  this  court 
is  final ;  in  other  cases  an  appeal  lies  to  the  so-called  ^^  Handels-Oericht.'' 
Gases  can  be  brought  before  this  tribunal  without  the  payment  of  any 
costs,  and  the  parties  concerned  appear  personally  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  attorney.  This  excellent  institution  is  one  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Napoleon  I,  which  was  retained  after  the  province  became 
Prussian,  and  has  proved  a  competent  means  of  settling  differences  am- 
icably between  the  classes  in  question. 

8.  Freedom  in  food  purchases. 

No  restrictions  of  any  kind  are  imposed  by  the  employer  as  to  where 
their  employes  shall  spend  their  earnings,  either  as  regards  the  neces- 
saries of  life  or  anything  else. 

The  laborer  is  paid  his  wages  weekly^  and  in  the  current  money  of  the 
realm,  subject  only  in  this  city  to  the  discount  of  5  pfennige,  equal  to  1 
cent  on  every  71  cents  earned,  which  is  paid  into  the  ^*  relief  ftind  ^ 
already  described. 

9.  Co-operative  societies. 

This  qnestion  has  been  partly  answered  already  in  the  replies  given 
to  the  foregoing  interrogatories. 
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10.  General  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

Tbe  geDeral  condition  of  the  workingman  here,  to  a  casual  observer, 

certainly  seems  a  wretched  one,  taking  into  consideration  the  long  hoars 

of  work,  the  low  wages,  the  slight  opportunity  afforded  for  saying,  and 

tiie  small  chance  of  bettering  his  condition. 
His  moral  and  physical  condition  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  bad, 

aod  the  influences  which  surround  him  on  the  whole  are  good. 
As  has  been  seen  already,  a  relief  fund  is  established  for  his  aid  in 

time  of  sickness.    Savings  banks  well  and  honestly  conducted  encourage 

bim  to  lay  aside  something  for  f  u  ture  necessities.    A  law  recently  passed 

compels  his  employer  to  insure  him  against  accident,  and  the  compul- 

Bory  edacational  law  has  furnished  him  in  his  youth  with  the  means  of 

employiDg  his  mental  faculties  to  some  extent. 
Then,  too,  the  fEkmily  ties  are  strong  with  this  class,  and  if  children  are 

accoanted  as  a  i>oor  man's  blessing  the  laboring  man  in  this  vicinity  is 

well  off  indeed. 
At  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth  year  one  of  the  class  referred  tm 

begins  work,  and  marries  generally  between  the  time  he  is  twenty-sevea 

and  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  the  average  each  family  counts  four  or  five  children,  and  it  is  very 

seldom  that  one  finds  families  consisting  of  only  one  or  two  offspring. 

In  the  case  of  a  workman,  married,  in  a  needle  factory  here  earning 
t428  a  week,  for  seventy  hours'  work,  $2.38  is  paid  per  month  for  rent, 
117  to  $19  daring  the  year  for  clothing,  71  cents  taxes,  and  the  rest  fiwr 
ordinary  living  purposes. 

A  '^spinner"  in  a  cloth  mill  here,  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  married, 
with  three  children,  a  daughter  of  eleven  years,  two  boys  of  eight  an4 
six  respectively,  earns  on  the  average  $4.40  by  piece-work  weekly  im 
sJity-nine  hoars. 

Oat  of  his  earnings,  he  pays  $2.62  per  month  for  rent  of  two  roomft, 
tl2  per  month  for  living  expenses,  food,  drink,  fuel,  lights ;  $1.90  per 
month  for  clothing,  and  71  cents  per  year  for  taxes. 

His  daily  fare  consists  of:  Breakfast,  coffee,  with  black  bread  and 
batter  and  a  little  white  bread;  dinner,  a  good  soup  of  meat,  potatoeB 
or  gome  other  vegetable— a  small  piece  of  meat  with  potatoes  and  ooca- 
sionally  another  vegetable;  in  the  afternoon,  coffee,  with  bread  and 
batter,  and  for  sapper  bread  and  batter  or  potatoes.  As  it  will  be  sees, 
be  is  able  to  s^ve  nothing. 

Cases  similar  to  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  witk 
like  results. 

As  a  rale  the  workman  spends  all  he  earns  in  the  support  of  himself 
and  family,  and  regulates  his  domestic  economy  according  to  the  wages 
paid  him. 

11.  Safety  of  employes. 

Snch  regulations  as  are  here  referred  to  are  generally  matters  of 
government  or  police  control,  and  vary  according  to  circumstances.  As 
a  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  the  factories  here  are  compelled  to  be 
famished  witJi  iron  stair-cases  running  on  the  exterior  of  the  building 
from  the  uppermost  story  to  the  ground. 

In  the  cases  of  mines,  government  inspectors  see  to  it  that  all  neoes- 
Baiy  precaations  are  taken  against  accident. 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  employers  about  here  insure  their 
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workmen  against  accident,  on  their  own  account,  and,  as  before-men- 
tioned, the  state  has  recently  made  the  same  compulsory. 

12.  Political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingman. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  his  political  rights  are  limited  by  his  pecuniary 
means,  or  rather  lack  of  means. 

The  privilege  of  voting  for  different  public  officers  is  dependent  upon 
the  payment  of  certain  taxes  to  city  or  state. 

Inasmuch  as  but  few  workmen  pay  a  tax  to  the  state,  they  have 
but  little  voice  in  shaping  the  legislation  of  the  country. 

Only  those  persons  who  are  rated  higher  than  the  second  division  in 
the  so-called  ^^Glassen-steuer"  are  compelled  to  pay  state  taxes.  The 
great  mass  of  the  workingmen  pay  only  a  ^^  communal"  tax. 

13.  Causes  leading  to  emigration. 

The  emigration  from  this  immediate  vicinity  is  not  large  compared 
with  that  ^m  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  country.  Here,  undoubt- 
edly, as  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  the  compulsory  military  laws  influ- 
ence some  to  leave  their  homes. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration,  however,  at  this  point  I  should 
think  rather  to  be  due  to  lack  of  employment,  owing  to  periods  of  over- 
production and  consequent  temporary  stagnation,  and  to  the  ever-pres- 
ent excess  of  supply  of  labor  over  the  demand. 

Many  are  drawn  over  the  sea  by  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone 
before,  whose  place  of  residence  influences  the  emigrant  in  his  choice 
of  one. 

The  great  ma«s  leaving  here  is  composed  of  laboring  men  from  the 
agricultural  districts.  As  to  trades,  &c.,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
branch  is  represented  more  than  another. 

Female  labor. 

I.  Number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  your  district  in  indi- 
vidual pursuits: 
In  this  city  there  are  employed  in — 

Cloth  mills 4,000 

Cigar  factories 1,160 

Needle  factories 650 

•ard  factories 42 

Carton  factories 80 

Total 6,932 

2.  Minimum,  maximum,  and  avesaob  wages. 

Mlnimnm $1  43 

Maximam 2  86 

ATerage 9  14 

3.  HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

In  general  ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day. 


^ 
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4.  Moral  and  physical  ooicdition  of  employ^ 

Generally  speaking,  good,  the  working- women  living  in  the  coontry 
abcrat  the  city  being  particularly liealthy  and  strong,  and  many  of  them 
•ontinue  their  employment  after  marriage. 

5.  Means  provided  for  improvement. 

For  those  women  living  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  who  return  to 
ttieir  homes  on  Saturday  night,  the  employers  have  institut/Cd  a  sort  of 
lodging  house,  where  they  can  obtain  decent  beds  at  a  reasonable  price^ 
and  where  they  can  employ  their  spare  time  in  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  eooking  and  other  handiwork  pertaining  to  the  housewife. 

6.  Means  provided  for  safety  in  case  of  accident. 

The  same  as  provided  in  the  case  of  male  operatives. 

7.  Provisions  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures. 

The  same  as  in  the  case  of  men ;  the  provisions  of  the  <<  relief  flind,'* 
as  before  given,  apply  with  equal  effect  to  male  and  female. 

8.  Wages  during  the  past  five  years. 

The  tendency  is  rather  toward  an  increase  in  the  rate  paid  for  female 
labor,  as  in  the  case  of  men.  The  employment  of  women  has  supplanted 
that  of  men  in  some  branches,  notably  since  the  introduction  of  the 
"^  power-loom,"  and  this  has  affected  the  wages  of  men.  Still  the  money 
earned  by  the  women  ordinarily  is  turned  into  the  support  of  the  fam- 
ily,  so  it  works  no  great  evil. 

9.  Education  among  the  women  BMPLOY:ds. 

Owing  to  the  compulsory-educational  law,  which  compels  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  these 
operatives  can  nearly  all  read  and  write. 

Thdr  moral  and  physical  condition  is  in  the  main  good. 

Ghildren  of  female  operatives,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  attend 
tt^ool,  are  taken  care  of  during  the  working  hours  in  sort  of  '<  nurseries'* 
for  a  very  small  sum  per  day. 

After  the  completion  of  the  sixth  year  both  boys  and  girls  must  at- 
tend school,  which,  in  all  cases  where  the  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
anything,  is  not  only  free,  but  books  as  well,  and  everything  pertaining 
necessary  to  their  conrse  of  instruction. 

Boysare  taught  gymnastics  and  girls  knitting,  sewing,  &c.,  in  addi- 
tMMi  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  study. 

GEO.  F.  LINCOLN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consitlate, 

Aiz-la-Ohapelle^  Beptember  6, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  Aix-lorCkapeUe, 


Lowest. 

Bluest 

A.-,. 

BUUDXKO  TBADBS. 

Briokl* jen 

tt8l 

lU 

If ftffAllt     

$3  57 
2  14 
2  67 
2  14 
2M 
286 
2  14 
286 
2  14 
286 
286 

71 
857 
2  14 
286 
2  14 

71 

71 
286 
867 
887 

71 

2  14 

8  67 

.71 

2  14 
2  14 
286 
262 
8  67 
867 
286 
2  14 
286 
367 
142 
8  67 
2  14 
2  14 

$4  28 
286 
428 
286 
3  67 
867 
286 
8  67 
286 
3  67 

3  67 

•2  14 

4  76 
286 
867 
286 

•2  14 
•2  14 
387 
428 
600 
367 
286 
500 
•2  14 

286 
286 
3S7 
286 
428 
600 
357 
286 
8fi7 
600 
2  14 
428 
286 
6O0 

Tendon ............................ .......^...^ 

PlMterera 

'**** 

Tenders 

Sbiten 

Boofien 

Tenders 

Plambem  ....^-....r. *.....,,....................... .,.-...  ...... 

Aneiiitantfl 

Carpenteni 

Ga»-flUer8 

0THBBTBADB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers    t 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Oi^pers 

Oatiers 

DiBtUlers 

I>rivers: 

DrftvtnMi  Mwl  teamstflrs 

Cab,  carriage 

Street  imllways 

Dyers  

SnirraTers 

Farriers 

Oardeners           .........      ..................................... 

Hatters 

Herse-shoen - 

Jewelers 

X^borers  porters.  Jee  . 

Killmghts 

XAil.m&kAM  Hiand) 

Potters '......' 

S» 

Printers 

286 
286 
286 
286 
286 

666 
867 
428 
4S8 

867 

KflHdiA  Mid  hamtnn  makers 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths ., 

i.ir 

•With  board. 

n.  Faotories,  mills,  dK). 

Wagee  paid  per  votek  of  eixty  hours  in  woolen  milU  in  Aix-la-Chs^^tHU. 


Head  raiser.. 
Under  raiser. 
Waalier4»ff... 
Teaale  setter. 
Stoker 

HeadmiDer.. 

Brasher 

Head  prssser. 

Preeoer 

Headeatter.. 

Catter 

<:atter(1ad).. 
Headborier. 

Boiler 

Head 


Average. 

$3  00 

143 

808 

100 

464 

600 

288 

428 

2  14 

803 

1  14 

600 

2  14 

1  19 

288 

148 

888 

Tenterer 

Head  stamper. 

Stomper 

Head  dyer  — 

Dyw 

Slier 

Warper 

Winder 

Timer 

Tattler 

WiUeyer 

Spinner 

PWr 

Feeder 
Forea 
Powei 
Hand 


\ 
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m.  FoxnmEiESy  uAOHmB-sHOPSy  ajxd  iron  works. 

Wiagmpmidper  weds  in  finmdrie§,  maMM'tihcp$,  mui  inm  warh§  In  Aix-UhCki^^eSU, 


Lowwi. 

Hlghect 

MMItol 

286 

tr  14 

UdflT 

5  71 

8  67 

VL  Railway  employi^s. 

WtgupaU^per  week  1o  rtMway  employ^  (tkoie  engaged  dbaul  eiatUmi,  ae  well  ae  ihoee  m- 
geiged  am  ike  engimee  amd  can,  Unemen,  railroad  Idboren,  4^,)im  dix-lO'Chapelle. 


ATQng6. 


$6  66 
4  76 
6  71 
428 
684 
883 


OoonpatlooA. 


LaborerB 

18  88 

8  81 

Switchmen 

Biukemttn 

8  08 

TnUn-nMker 

6  00 

Ticket«eUer 

666 

C»rfii«r 

684 

Arenge. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

WegmpMper  week  In  etaree,  wkole$ale  or  retail,  to  maUe  amd  femdlee^  in  Ak^lthCkapelU, 


OooapfttloiiA. 


I#W>tti 


Highest 


$148 
71 


14  38 

2  14 


*  With  boud  and  lodging. 

XY.  Printers  and  PRiNTma  offices. 

ike  wagee  paid  per  week  to  printere  (oompoeitori,  preetmrn,  proof-readtre^ 
#0.)  in  AiatrlO'CkapiUe. 


OoeopiOkNM. 

LowMt 

HighMt 

Avengtb 

fiHfntta-... 

f6  68 

^mmitbw 

18  67 
867 

f6  00 
600 

wSST.. 

AliSACE-IiOBBAIKE. 

RBPOBT  BY  aONSVL  BALLOV. 
NUMBER  OF  WORK-PEOPLE  IN  ALSAOE. 

In  the  year  1880  employment  was  famished  to  90,682  people  in  the 
iuma£BM5torie8,  workshops,  &c.,  of  Alsace,  each  of  which  gave  employment 
to  over  five  people,  and  in  the  same  year  86,637  people  foond  work  in  the 
smaller  workshops  and  in  varions  trades,  indnstrieB,  &c.,  ezolnsive  of 
those  engaged  in  agrionltnral  porsnits,  giving  a  total  of  177,320  work- 
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ing  mte  and  women  engaged  in  labor  by  the  different  indnstries  and 
trades.  Of  this  number  90,683  were  males  and  32,529  females.  At 
present  employment  is  given  to  a  larger  nnmber  than  in  1880.  The 
industries  of  Alsace  have,*  in  the  main,  prospered  of  late,  and  fhis  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  cotton  factories. 

Working  people  consist  of  two  classes,  those  .who  are  bom  resi- 
dents and  who  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents  before  them,  and 
those  who  come  here  in  busy  times  seeking  employment,  which,  when 
obtained,  is  always  recompensed  by  better  wages  than  can  be  obtained 
in  other  sections  of  Germany,  which  can  readily  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  following  statements,  showing  the  wages  paid  to  working  men  and 
women  in  Alsace  at  the  present  time,  with  those  paid  working  people 
in  other  sections  of  Germany : 

THE  OLD  AJW  THE  MODERN  WORKMEN. 

In  former  times — ^up  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789 — ^the  division 
of  the  burghership  into  guilds  was  a  powerful  bulwark  against  the  im- 
poverishment and  the  demoralization  of  the  working  classes.  There 
was  a  sort  of  familiar  bond  between  master,  workman,  andappr^itioe; 
they  belonged  to  a  class;  they  had  common  interests  and  a  solid  etprit 
de  corps;  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  exerted  a  wholesome  restraint  pro- 
motive of  a  certain  respectability.  Tet  this  system,  which  has  regu- 
lated the  relations  between  master  and  workingmen  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  has  been  swept  away  by  tiie 
hurricane  of  modem  liberal  ideas.  It  hindered  the  development  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Better  roads  increased  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  soon  steatnboats  and  railroads  shortened  distances  to 
an  undreamed  of  degree.  Steam  power  and  machinery  in  a  great  many 
branches  supplanted  craft.  Obscure  villages  and  towns  rose  sometimes 
rapidly  to  renown  and  prosperity  through  the  excellency  of  their 
fabrics.  Yet,  though  many  an  artisan  of  the  old  school,  proud  of  his 
skill  and  dexterity,  sunk  to  the  level  of  almost  a  laborer,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  condition  of  working  people  of  sober  habits,  journey- 
men as  well  as  laborers,  is  not  worse  than  before.  But  the  subverting 
politico-social  notions  that  are  current  among  those  classes  in  most 

i)art8  of  Central  Europe,  inordinate  longing  after  eiyoyment,  an  undue 
ove  of  dress  and  luxury,  with  some  want  of  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  the  envy  of  their  superiors,  the  spirit  of  indiscipline, 
all  characteristics  of  our  epoch  and  not  shared  by  the  working  people 
alone,  unbalance  their  minds  and  render  them  unhappy,  dissatisfied, 
and  unruly.  And,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  Central  Europe  the  harsh- 
ness of  circumstances  is  such  that  in  most  cases  the  joumeyman  me- 
chanic, and,  more  still,  the  laborer,  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
happy  even  if  he  succeeds  in  that.  He  hardly  ever  can  lay  up 
sufficient  of  his  earnings  to  have  ever  so  little  a  hoard  for  old  age  or 
for  his  family.  When  he  dies  he  leaves,  if  not  debts,  in  nearly  every 
case  want  and  deprivation. 

In  Alsace,  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  picture  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  dark.  In  this  district  manufact- 
uring industry  was  started  under  good  auspices  and  has  taken  a  de- 
velopment rarely  surpassed.  Few  countries,  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  have  so  many  varied  and  flourishing  industries. 
This  success  is  mainly  due  to  the  capable  men  who  introduced  manu- 
facturing industries  into  Alsace  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
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first  half  of  this.  They  established  their  manafactories  in  the  very 
best  maoner  and  nsed  the  most  perfect  machinery  then  extant 

They  knew,  moreover,  how  to  conciliate  their  interest  witii  that  of  the 
Domerous  men  and  women  they  employed,  and  they  treated  them  wiUi 
great  kindness.  Discipline,  of  coarse,  there  is,  and  must  be,  bat  the 
operatives  have  the  feeling  that  their  employers  take  no  nndne  advan- 
tage of  them,  and  they  therefore  respect  them. 

The  Alsatian  working  population  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  intel- 
lectual superiority  of  those  who  succeeded  in  starting  and  raising  the 
different  industries  of  Alsace  to  such  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
therefore  they  yield  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  masters  who,  on 
their  hand,  show  practical  sympathy  and  kindness  to  their  workmen 
and  their  families.  That  spirit  of  envy  which  throws  such  a  dark 
shadow  on  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  other  parts 
of  Central  Europe  does  not  exist  in  Alsace. 

These  satisfactory  relations  explain  also  why  socialism,  which  nn- 
balances  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  whilst  it  keeps  the  better 
situated  classes  of  Europe,  as  it  were,  in  a.  constant  uncomfortable  state 
of  suspense,  never  took  root  in  Alsace.  The  workmen  know  too  well 
that  their  own  i>ersonal  interest  is  intimately  connected  and  dependent 
00  the  general  prosperity  of  industry.  They  know  that  in  order  to  in- 
AQre  the  success  of  industry  in  general,  as  well  as  their  own  well-being, 
there  must  be  a  strong  scientific  organization  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent men  of  intellect  and  manifold  knowledge,  and  that  a  mere  work- 
man, or  an  association  of  workmen,  could  not  but  fail  producing  the 
desired  effect.  Thus  their  good  sense  saves  them,  as  well  as  their  em- 
plojero,  much  trouble  and  unpleasantness,  as  well  as  loss  oi  time  and 
money. 

STRIKES. 

In  the  year  1870  there  was  a  general  strike  among  the  working 
classes  in  Alsace;  this  happened  a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Franco-German  war.  It  was  aroused  by  the  Government  of  Ka- 
poleon  III,  and  was  purely  political  and  religious.  The  social  question 
was  not  brought  into  consideration.  It  lasted  only  two  weeks,  and  re- 
salted  in  the  strikers  resuming  work  at  the  former  wages. 

Since  Alsace-Lorraine  has  been  a  part  of  the  German  Empire  there 
have  been  no  strikes.  ^ 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING   GLASSES. 

As  is  eveiy  where  the  case,  Alsace  contains  good  and  bad  workmen ; 
dome  spend  their  earnings  in  the  wine  and  beer  houses,  thinking  only  of 
the  pleasure  so  obtained,  recklessly  squandering  their  hard-earned 
wages  and  in  many  instances  spending  the  mon^y  which  is  sadly  needed 
at  home  to  support  wife  and  children.  This  is,  I  am  informed,  rather 
iDcreasiDg  than  decreasing,  the  low  price  of  spirituous  liquors  being  a 
strong  inducement;  but  in  this  respect  Alsace  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  the  other  large  manufacturing  centers  of  Germany.  Workmen 
who  lead  a  quiet,  sober,  and  industrious  life,  can  and  do  get  along  very 
comfortably,  as  their  wants  are  few,  and  in  cases  where  husband  and 
wife  are  not  blessed  with  too  many  children  to  provide  for,  and  when 
they  are  both  able  to  work,  they  are  able,  by  strict  economy,  to  lay 
M>methiDg  aside  for  old  age. 

Nevertheless,  when  compared  to  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
m  the  United  States,  the  balance  is  by  far  in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  the 
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following  figures  will  sufficiently  render  apparent.  The  joomeyman 
with  family  in  the  United  States^  if  sober  and  steady,  when  he  intelli- 
gently applies  his  earnings,  is  able  to  lay  np  something  for  old  age, 
and  without  very  great  effort  will  succeed  in  becoming  owner  of  a  com- 
iortable  house ;  while  even  in  Alsace,  the  average  workman  finds  it 
hard  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  he  can  barely,  t.  e.,  only  with  great 
effort,  keep  above  water. 

WORKING  HOURS. 

Work  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  an  intermission  of  half  an 
hour  is  allowed  at  8  o'clock  for  breakfast.  The  work  is  resumed  at  half 
past  8  and  continues  until  noon.  From  12  to  1  is  the  regular  dinner 
hour.  From  1  the  work  goes  on  until  7,  with  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  in- 
tomission  for  a  short  meal  at  4  o'clock.  Many  workmen  have  the  bad 
habit  of  taking  in  the  early  morning,  on  their  way  to  the  shop  or  the 
&etory,  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  which  costs  2  cents. 

MEALS. 

Breakfast  consists  generally  of  coffee  and  bread;  sometimes  of  bread 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  and  no  coffee.  Masons  and  laboring  men  often  eat 
bread  and  one  or  two  raw  onions  with  salt.  Dinner  is  usually  composed 
as  follows:  Soup,  sometimes,  but  not  generally  or  re^Iarly;  better 
situated  mechanics  have  beef  soup  twice  or  three  times  a  week;  gener- 
ally soup  made  of  water,  slices  of  bread,  slices  of  onions  and  a  little 
butter;  sometimes  vegetable  soup.  When  the  meals  are  brought  to 
them  in  the  shop  or  factory  by  their  wife  or  a  child,  soap  is  not  conven- 
ient and  they  have  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  carrots, 
boiled  or  stewed,  either  with  or  without  beef,  according  to  circum> 
stances.  Married  journeymen  seldom  eat  meat  more  than  twice  or 
three  times  a  week.  Laborers  eat  meat  (boiled  beef)  only  on  Sundays, 
but  even  on  that  day  not  regularly.  Farinaceous  food,  such  as  dump- 
Hngs,  macaroni,  &c.,  are  much  liked,  and  in  winter  rice  is  a  staple  arti- 
ele  of  consumption,  also  barley,  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  but  these  latter 
more  seldom,  the  prices  being  higher. 

All  Alsatians  eat  more  bread  than  the  other  Germans  and  the  Eng- 
hshspeaking  nations.  Bread,  therefore,  and  mostly  wheaten  bread  of 
good  quality,  is  the  principal  article  of  food  at  every  meal.  Sometimes, 
in  cases  of  need,  bread  and  potatoes  are  the  only  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
At  4  o'clock  p.  m.  it  is  customary  for  workmen  to  eat  a  large  piece  of 
bread.  Some  drink  also  half  a  pint  of  beer,  costing  2  cents,  but  this  is 
not  allowed  in  many  shops.  Supper  is  taken  at  home  at  8  o'clock, 
and  consists  either  of  soup  (without  meat),  for  instance,  potatoe-soup,  or 
of  boiled  potatoes  eaten  with  salad,,  or  with  a  sort  of  cheese,  called 
^'  white  cheese,"  bought  on  market  days  only  of  peasants  and  made  of 
sour  milk.  It  is  seasoned  just  before  being  served  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, caraway  seeds,  and  chopped  chives — a  very  palatable  dish.  Some- 
times sausages  and  bread,  or  cheese  and  bread. 

Women  and  children  tal^e  very  often  coffee  and  bread  for  supper,  the 
same  as  for  breakfast. 

HOW  A  STRASBXTRO  PLASTERER  LIVES. 

The  following  interview  held  by  me  with  a  plasterer  of  Strasborg 
will,  i>erhaps,  better  explain  the  condition  of  the  average  tradesmen  of 
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Alsaee.  It  applies  equally  well  to  masons^  stone-catters,  bricklayers, 
carpenters,  &€.,  as  the  wages  vary  bat  little  and  the  mode  of  living  be- 
ing the  same : 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  f— A.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

Q.  What  in  yonr  bnBincsst — A.  I  am  a  plasterer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  Yes ;  a  wife  and  five  children  (the  oldest  thirteen  and 
a  half  years,  the  yonogest  one  and  a  quarter  years  of  age). 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  get  a  day  f— A.  Eighty-three  cents. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  T — A.  Eleven  honrs ;  in  sum- 
mer from  6  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  7  p.  m. ;  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
from  2  to  H  p.  m. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals.  Give  number  of  meals  a  day. — ^A. 
Onr  first  breakfast  is  taken  before  work  commences ;  the  second  breakfast  or  luncheon 
between  9  and  10  o'clock;  we  are  allowed  one-fourth  of  an  hour  for  that ;  we  take 
dinoer  at  12  o'clock  and  can  rest  until  2  o'clock.  We  take  supper  after  the  day's 
work  is  finished. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  on  such  wages,  and  does  your  wife  earn  any- 
thing f— A.  i  can  support  my  family,  although  with  great  difficulty:  but  my  wife 
earns  about  28  cents  per  day.    She  is  a  laundress,  and  my  oldest  daughter  helps  her. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  you  and  yonr  family  amount  to  in  a  year T— A. 
If  we  are  healthy,  about  $357.15. 

Q.  What  are  your  yearly  expenses  T — A.  Rent  of  four  rooms  in  a  back  street  fourth 
storr,  $45.25:  clothing,  $47.62;  food,  $190.48:  fuel,  $38.10;  beer,  three-fourths  of 
which  is  outside  the  house,  $11.90;  schooling  lor  two  children,  $9.52 ;  contingent  ez- 
peD«-8,$9.62.    Total.  $352.39. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  f — A.  Our  breakfast  consists  of  rolls 
aad  coffee ;  dinner  consists  of  spup,  vegetables,  potatoes  and  three  times  meat  per 
week. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  wages  t— A.  No;  the  children  cost  too 
fflach. 

COST  OP  LIVINa  IK  ALSAOE.      , 

Tbe  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  principal  cities  of  Alsace 
are  as  follows: 


AztklM. 

Prioo. 

Aitides. 

Prioa 

W^Qitbmd: 

mt  QoaUtT per  popnd. . 

Mli«dbiW(ryeaiidwbeat')  do.... 

Beef: 

Sirtolii do.... 

Ordittuy do.... 

Mottoo..... do.... 

Veal do.... 

"1 

02| 

40 
18 
23 
18 
18 
20 
08 
00 
02 
10 
84 
26 
08 

10 
00 
08 
07 

IV>wl8 per  pair.. 

i  Geeae perpoand.. 

Dnoks ....r.do.... 

Cabbage do — 

Tnrnipa do.... 

Carrota do.... 

1  Caaliflower do — 

CHorriea do 

Strawberriea do.... 

Carranta do 

KararoDi do.... 

Oatmeal do.... 

Pearl  barley do.... 

;  Dried  peaa  and  beana do.... 

Coffee do.... 

Candlea do.... 

•.J5 

28 
02 
02 
08 
06 
08 
80  10  to     20 
03  to     07 

I'^rk do.... 

B«on do... 

roar do.... 

07  to     12 
10  to     U 
04  to      08 

U«re««  (skim  milk) do.... 

?'^%lon do.... 

Eir« do  ... 

06 

03  to     08 

80 

Ei;»i  .--..-......,..,,- pCT  dozm . . 

17 

Bmtv-rCfmb) per  pound.. 

Milk perqnari.. 

Fint  qnalliT p«r  pooad. . 

M.'''!r!r'!ff::::::::::t:::: 

P^tntema per  quart.. 

Soap do.... 

Tea do.... 

Common  table  wine: 

White per  quart.. 

Bed do.... 

Beer do.... 

10 
1  00 

18 
18 
08 

The  working  classes  get  good  sonnd  beef  for  soap  costing  10  cents  a 
pound.  There  is  mnch  fat  and  cartilage  about  it  and  it  has  not  such  a 
good  appearance  as  the  first  qnality  of  beef.  Horseflesh  is  eaten  by 
some  tuid  can  be  had  for  7  or  8  cents  a  pound.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition*  together  with  beef  and  pork,  of  sausages.  These 
sausages  are  nevertheless  very  popular,  although  every  one  is  aware 
that  they  contain  horseflesh  more  or  less. 
92  A— LAB 17 
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Unmarried  jonrneymen  can  get  well  prepared  dinners  cleanly  gerved 
at  "  popalar  restaurants''  (Volkskuche),'  established  by  philanthropic 
societies  for  providing  wholesome  food  at  the  cost  price  to  the  working 
classes,  at  the  following  rates  per  portion : 


ArUdes. 


Bread  (a  large  pleoe) 

Beefsoop , 

Vegetables 


Price. 


ArUdM. 


Fktoa 


Meat 

Wine perglan.. 

Beer do.... 


4 
2 
2 


GHILDBEN. 

•  \ 

Children  are  reqnired  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth 
year  inclnsive,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  much  help,  but  in  cases  where 
the  parents  are  employed  in  the  textile  industries  they  are  often  obliired 
to  work  after  school  is  dismissed,  or  at  times  of  school  vacations.  The 
school  taxes  are  as  follows :  40,  30,  20, 10  cents  each  month,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  parents. 

Some  parents  take  pride  in  paying  the  full  tax  of  30  or  40  cents  a 
month.  Others,  by  applying  to  the  municipal  authorities,  who,  after 
inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  if  finding  them 
worthy,  the  tax  is  reduced,  or  entirely  remitted  if  the  family  be  found 
really  indigent. 

HOUSE  BENT. 

This  item  of  expense  in  a  working  maa's  life  varies  considerably  in 
Alsace.  In  the  city  of  Strasburg  a  family  of  from  four  to  eight  persons 
can  find  homes  according  to  their  means  and  necessities,  in  back  streets, 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs,  at  a  rental  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  quarter 
Back  rooms  can  sometimes  be  obtained  a  trifle  cheaper:  itdepends  much, 
however,  upon  the  location.  In  some  streets  from  tnree  to  five  roomd 
can  be  had  on  the  second  floor  at  a  rental  of  $9  to  $11  per  quarter. 
Workmen  having  steady  employment  in  a  factory  or  workshop  for  con- 
venience sake  obtain  rooms  in  the  inmmediate  vicinity  of  their  place  of 
work,  if  possible,  often  paying  more  than  they  can  really  afford  on  that 
account;  while  others,  such  as  masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  &c.| 
sometimes  have  rooms  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  good  homes 
can  be  had  at  a  nominal  figure,  say  from  $40  to  $60  a  year,  and  where 
a  small  garden  spot  is  included  where  vegetables  can  be  grown.  Such, 
however,  are  very  seldom  to  be  had. 

I  have  visited  several  of  these  workii^men's  homes  in  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  and  although  situated  in  narrow,  not  over-clean  streets,  and 
generally  on  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement  house,  where  all 
surroundings  were  of  the  poorest  description,  I  invariably  found  them, 
although  my  visit  was  entirely  unexpected,  neat  and  tidy  in  appearance, 
and  totally  at  variance  with  what  one  would  expect  from  tiie  outside 
surroundings. 

In  the  city  of  Mulhausen  rents  are  about  the  same  as  in  Strassburg; 
in  narrow,  dirty,  ill-smelling  streets,  families,  from  six  to  a  doasen  people, 
are  crowded  into  lodgings  of  three  or  tour  rooms  including  the  kitcheo, 
which  is  invariably  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  these  lodgings 
they  must  pay  from  $6  to  $10  per  quarter. 
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In  the  year  1853  a  society  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Mnlhansen,  Its 
members  beio^:  composed  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills^  one  of 
the  principal  movers  in  the  enterprise  being  Mr.  Jean  Dollfus,  who  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  better  the  condition, 
materially  and  morally,  of  the  working  people  of  Alsace. 

Mr.  Engle  Dollfas^also,  was  very  active  in  all  enterprises  calculated 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  his  death, 
wbich  occurred  last  year,  the  working  people  lost  a  friend  indeed,  and  one 
whose  place  it  would  be  hard  t/O  fill.  The  object  of  this  society,  which 
has  been  perfectly  realised,  was  to  build  houses  for  family  use,  only  one 
tkmily  in  a  house,  granting  them  long  time  to  pay  for  them,  and  selling 
them  at  the  actual  cost  price,  including  interest,  which  according  to  a 
rule  of  the  society  must  not  exceed  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The 
sales  were  made  on  these  conditions :  Good  order  and  cleanliness  al- 
ways  to  be  maintained;  houses  cannot  be  sold  by  purchasers  until 
they  have  been  owned  by  them  ten  years  5  no  part  of  the  premises  to 
be  i*euted  to  another  family.  Sales  were  made  by  a  first  payment  of 
from  $50  to  $60  down,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  purchaser; 
the  remainder  is  paid  by  regular  installments,  at  the  rate  of  from  $4  to 
J5  per  month.  They  generally  become  owners  of  their  houses  in  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  houses  built  by  this  society  have,  up  to 
this  time,  become  the  property  of  workingmen.  These  houses  consist 
of  from  five  to  seven  rooms,  including  kitchen  and  cellar.  A  small 
plot  of  laud  is  always  in  front  of  the  house  and  is  utilized  in  various 
ways.  In  this  way  many  people  have  been  able  to  provide  themselves 
and  families  with  good  substantial-built  houses,  who  under  former  cir- 
canistances  could  not  have  done  so. 

The  following  shows  the  average  percentage  of  expense  in  a  mechanic's 
household:  Food,  GO  per  cent. ;  clothing,  ITj  fuel,  SJ;  light,  IJ;  rent,  7; 
faruiture,  1;  sundries,  10;  total  100. 

For  households  having  to  dispose  of  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  year,  it  is 
admitted  that  they  spend:  For  food,  50  percent;  clothing,  20;  fuel, 
4;  light,  2;  rent,  11;  furniture,  2;  sundries,  11;  total  100. 

The  expenses  for  food  in  a  workingman's  family  may  be  averaged  in 
alike  manner:  Bread  and  flour,  35  per  cent.;  milk,  butter,  and  lard, 
18;  meat,  15;  vegetables  and  fruit,  16;  fermented  beverages,  8;  spices 
and  condiments,  8 ;  total,  100. 

AID  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  mechanics'  aid  societies  in  Alsace.  The  members 
pay  from  6  to  10  cents  a  week,  and  in  case  of  sickness  and  incapacity  for 
labor  they  receive  from  35  to  50  cents  a  day,  gratuitous  medical  assist- 
ance, and  a  reduction  of  20  )>er  cent,  on  the  price  of  medicine. 

In  ease  of  death  the  widow  receives  about  $30.  There  are  similar 
societies  for  women.  So-called  maternal  societies,  which  furnish  linen 
aud  necessaries  to  women  having  their  third  child.  Nearly  every  factory 
Id  Alsace  has  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  operatives  who  may  become 
miable  to  work  through  disability  from  sickness  or  other  causes. 

In  case  of  bickness  the  physician  and  medicine  are  paid  out  of  the 
fund.  The  following  method  in  vogue  in  one  of  the  large  textile  factories 
here  will  illustrate  the  general  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  A 
fund  is  established,  to  which  all  workmen  contribute;  its  purpose  is  to 
aKsnre  to  aJl  members:  (1)  In  case  of  illness,  medical  and  pharmacentio 
aid,  free  of  expense;  (2)  daily  a  certain  sum  in  case  of  inability  to  work, 
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caused  by  sickness;  (3)'  payment  of  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 
The  amount  of  the  contributions  is  regulated  by  the  wages  earned.  The 
operatives  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

The  first-class  pays  $2.85  each  year;  the  second-class,  $1.95;  the  third- 
class,  60  cents. 

The  books  are  kept  by  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  office.  This  method  is 
found  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  owners  have  access  to  the  books  of 
the  fund,  and  understand  {lerfectly  its  condition,  and  in  case  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  overdrawn  always  subscribe  enough  to  make  good  the  deficit; 
this  however  is  very  seldom  necessary. 

Owing  to  certain  peculiar  laws  there  are  many  impediments  to  mar- 
riage among  the  working  classes;  for  instance,  a  workman  born  in  one  of 
the  communities  cannot  without  formal  authorization  marry  a  female  who 
is  not  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  if  the  laliorer  does  not  purchase 
the  right  of  citizenship  for  his  wife  and  children  the  alliance  is  considered 
nu)l  and  void  by  the  community.  From  this  state  of  affairs  result  many 
illegal  marriages  and  thousands  of  illegiti  mate  births.  The  French  Code 
is  still  in  use  in  Alsace,  and  does  not  remove  these  (lifficultieS|  There 
are,  however,  two  charitable  organizations,  one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic,  their  object  being  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  illicit 
households  by  furnishing  them  free  of  expense  with  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  documents  necessary  for  the  lawful  celebration  of  marriages. 
Since  these  societies  have  been  established  the  difficulties  have  greatly 
diminished,  so  much  so  that  instead  of  legitimizing  about  five  hundred 
children  each  year,  prior  to  1867,  last  year  only  about  one  hundred  were 
legitimize  by  this  means. 

CO-OPBEATIVE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.  There  are  no  co-operative  associations  in  Alsace.  In  the 
year  1876  a  co  operative  society  was  organized  in  connection  with  a 
large  cotton  factory ;  it  was,  however,  found  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
dislike  among  the  oiieratives  to  patronize  it,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence but  a  few  months  when  it  was  abandoned.  Since  then  there  has 
been  none  established,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Alsace  is  still  under  French  law  (the  Code  Napoleon),  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  workingmau  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  millionaire,  or 
as  those  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Every  Alsatian  citizen  is  a  voter,  and  eligible.  The  division  of  voters 
into  classes  of  different  degrees  does  not  exist  in  this  district.  The  tend* 
ency  of  Government  is  quite  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  The  Imperial  Government  in  Berlin  and  the  Beichstag  are  dis- 
cussing measures  for  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  those  measures 
will  also  be  for  the  benefit  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents  are  very  rare  indeed,  the  utmost  precaution  being  taken 
against  them.  There  is  an  association  for  the  prevention  of  accideuta 
in  Mulbausen,  in  which  twenty-five  firms  are  represented.  They  have 
printed  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  various  departmeots 
rules  to  be  followed  by  the  employ^  for  the  management  of  the  differ- 
ent machines,  and  a  violation  of  any  of  these  regulations  is  severely 
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panished.    The  following  are  samples  of  some  of  them  observed  in  the 
cotton  mills: 

Self-oding  loomB. — The  looms  mast  not  be  set  in  motion  by  any  person  bat  the  con- 
ductor bimaelf.  If  he  is  absent  the  piecer  may  do  it.  Before  movine  the  loom, 
the  condoctor  most  call  oat  in  a  load  voice,  ''attention."  While  the  machine 
u  ID  motion  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  every  workman :  (1)  To  clean  the  movement, 
the  interior,  or  the  carriage;  (2)  to  take  the  cover  o^  the  fearing  oft':  (3)  to  enter 
the  ^ace  between  the  cylinders  and  the  carriage.  The  cleaning  of  the  bobbins 
DQst  be  done  only  when  the  carriage  is  about  three-fourths  outside  of  its  case,  or 
stand.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  place  a  ladder  against  the  transmitter.  If  a 
strap  is  ont  ef  ite  place,  the  piecer  must  take  a  pole  fhmisbed  with  a  hook  to  replace  it. 

TraiumiUer, — It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  clean  the  transmitter,  while  in  motion, 
with  cloths  held  in  the  hands.  The  beams  and  pulleys  must  be  cleaned  by  means  of 
a  bnisb  with  a  long  handle.  Also,  wheels,  supports  and  cushions  roust  only  be  cleaned 
when  the  machine  is  not  in  motion.  During  the  hours  of  rest  no  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  go  near  the  transmitter  unless  authorised  by  the  overseer. 

S^ndlejrames, — It  is  expressly  forbidden,  while  the  machine  is  in  motion,  to  clean 
thf  beams  moving  the  spindles  and  bobbins.  These  parts  must  be  cleaned  by  brooms. 
In  cleaning  the  spindles,  the  small  boards  which  cover  them  must  be  lifted  one  after 
tbe  other.  If  the  movement  is  cleaned,  the  wheels  and  straps  must  first  be  taken  off. 
It  i»alBo  forbidden  to  change  the  pinion  or  any  part  of  the  gearing.  If  the  foreman 
intends  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pinion  he  must  first  give  notice  to  the  bob- 
bin-winders, 

Cardtn. — While  the  cards  are  in  motion  every  workman  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
rlean  any  part  of  the  card  by  means  of  cloths  held  in  his  hands,  or  to  stand  between 
the  comber  and  breaker.  In  order  to  take  the  grease  or  dust  off  from  pulleys,  covers, 
&c.,  he  must  take  a  long-handled  brush.  The  putting  into  motion,  the  stopping  of 
(be  cards,  and  the  sreasmg  of  the  machine  must  be  made  by  the  sharpeners.  Work- 
men are  positively  forbidden  to  touch  the  straps. 

FIBES. 

Fires  of  any  magnitude  are  very  rare.  The  buildings  are  constructed 
very  solidly,  and  are  seldom  more  than  three  stories  in  height.  Oot- 
toD,  woolen,  and  silk  mills  are  generally  from  two  to  three  stories,  and 
often  tbe  diiOTerent  departments  are  in  separate  structures.  Reservoirs 
capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of  water  are  constructed  upon  the 
top  floor.  The  wat«r  in  these  reservoirs  is  reserved  for  Are  purposes 
only.  Hydrants  are  in  each  department,  always  connect^  with  hose, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  Fire  escapes  are  always  constructed  on  the 
OQtside  of  the  building  and  extend  nearly  to  the  ground.  During  the 
night  watchmen  patrol  the  buildings.  Some  extensive  concerns  have 
a  paid  corps  of  firemen,  in  connection  with  good  fire  apparatus.  These 
firemen  have  no  other  duties  than  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  fires  and 
eitingaish  them  when  discovered.  All  departments  are  connected  by 
electricity  with  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  brigade. 

In  these  large  mills  fires  occur  at  times,  but  they  are  invariably  ex- 
tinguished with  a  small  amount  of  damage.  Such  a  complete  organi- 
zation is  naturally  quite  expensive,  but  not  as  much  so  as  it  would  be 
in  the  Unitexl  States,  as  the  wages  paid  are  smaller.  Extensive  estab- 
lishments where  such  a  system  as  above  described  is  in  use,  prefer  it  to 
carrying  heavy  insurance,  claiming  that  it  is  in  the  end  more  profitable. 

FEMALE  LABOB. 

Females  are  not  given  employment  in  the  public  ofQces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  very  seldom  are  they  employed  as  clerks,  copyists,  &c.. 
in  private  offices.  They  are,  however,  largely  engaged  as  cashiered  ana 
saleswomen  in  stores  of  every  description. 

The  working  hours  are  generally  from  7  in  the  forenoon  until  12,  and 
from  2  in  the  afternoon  until  the  closing  of  the  estabb'shment  in  the 
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evoDiDg.  On  Sundays  tbey  are  generally  required  to  work  irom  2 
p.  m.  until  7  in  the  evening.  A  few  establishments  remain  closed  all 
day  on  Sundays.  They  are  all  large  establishments  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  male  or  female  superintendent  They  are  apparantly  al- 
lowed more  liberties  than  the  saleswomen  in  dry-goods  and  fancy-goods 
stores  in  the  United  States.  When  not  engaged  in  attending  upon 
customers  they  are  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  are  generally  engaged  in 
knitting  stockings  or  with  some  article  of  sewing  or  fancy  work.  They 
are,  however,  exceedingly  poHte  and  attentive  to  customers.  They  have 
half  a  day  free  every  two  weeks. 

Household  servants  are  very  plenty,  the  supply  always  exceeding  the 
demand.  They  are  kept  hard  at  work  all  the  time,  and  must  do  all 
sorts  of  drudgery ;  they  are,  in  fact,  maids  of  all  work. 

The  wives,  danghteis,  and  servants  of  those  engaged  in  agricxdtnre 
wx>rk  very  hard  indeed ;  they  sow  and  reap,  working  side  by  side  with 
the  males,  and  their  row  is  hoed  as  well  and  quickly  as  a  man  can  do 
it  They  toil  early  and  late.  No  work  appears  too  hard  for  them 
within  the  possibilities,  and  the  men  evidently  think  that  all  things  are 
possible  with  them,  for  they  are  certainly  allowed  to  do  a  man's  work. 
The  wages  received  by  females  in  their  different  occupations  will  be 
found  under  the  appropriate  head. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  United  States  has  not 
been  very  large,  and  has  been  mostly  confined  to  peasants  who  have 
suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  crops.  Many  of  these  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  tbeir  example  incited  relatives  and  friends  to  do  likewise. 
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L  Oenebal  trades. 

TFaffe$  paid  per  week  of  eixtjf  hours  in  Stroihurg, 


LowMt 

HighMt 

ArvngiL 

BVXLDDrO  TBADBA. 

firioklAymi - --- - - 

$8  16 
280 
tl» 
286 
8  57 
228 
428 
428 
28U 

85  15 
8  57 
5  15 
8  57 
620 
286 

84  15 
8  21 

TTmf-narrifirB 

IffMJMWI^       , 

4  15 

Teoden 

8  21 

PlMtnren    ,,...,,,,  t  .,  - r 

4  88 

Teodon • 

S  54 

fHatitn  

BOTft«;:^::  V ::;;;..;::..;..;;:;  :!;;;■  .a 

Tenden 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  ofeixi^  hown  in  Stratburg-^ContmneA, 


LOWMI 

Highest 

BunDDio  TRADB8— Contlnned. 

$4  00 
286 
880 
428 

8  48 
8  30 
8  67 
840 
4  67 
600 
4  00 
400 
4  67 
886 
828 
8  48 
880 
8  70 
4  16 
8  70 
600 
428 
8  67 
4  16 
8  67 
428 
800 
4  67 
886 
828 

$4  27 

$4  18 

4«ri«tantii . .. .. 

Carpeatert .*. 

6  70 
680 

428 
8  67 
6  70 

4  76 

Ota^Uen *. 

6  08 

BtecfamitlM 

8  88 

Strikon - 

8  88 

Beokbinden 

4  63 

BrickJMkew 

Bfvvers - - 

684 

4  06 

Bmnfoooden 

CabuMt.maken 

688 
4  40 
6  70 

4  01 

CotfecUooera - 

4  20 

Ci^iMDaken 

6  18 

C4opera 

Cttifw 

4  10 
862 

8  66 

DiMiOen 

8  66 

Driren 

Dr»TB>Mi  ud  tMMDstcrs 

Ctb'and  carriage...  ...I.. 

484 

4  23 

Street  nilwavsT 

DveTf 

EoptTcn - 

6  16 
646 
400 
4  10 

7  86 
648 
743 

621 

Girdeoen - 

6  01 

Httters 

4  52 

HonmhoeTS 

8  83 

JnrdtT* 

6  06 

UbomB.  Dorten.  ±e 

4  21 

LijwJnpCS!^.*.:::::::::/^^^^^^^             ..:..:::.:.:. 

600 

XaJnu^^rt  (haoil) 

p»tt*l» 

400 

8  64 

IL  Faotobies,  mills,  &0. 

Workmen  employed  in  a  large  tannery  at  Barr  receive  per  day  of 
twelve  honrs  the  following  wages : 


Oooopatiou. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avenge. 

Vkitaen 

68 
60 

$0  96 
76 
70 
66 

$0  86 

CarrwTt 

71 

B^ftoihAQda 

66 

62 

Workmen  employed  in  the  chemical  factories  at  Mulhansen  receive 
per  day  of  eleven  honrs :  Lowest,  45  cents ;  highest,  65  cents ;  average, 
55  cents. 

Tbe  wall-paper  mannfactories  of  Tiirkheim  and  Bixheim  pay  the  fol- 
lowing wages  per  day  of  eleven  hoars :  Foreman^  $1  ^  printers,  92  cents ; 
eDjrravers,  85  cents;  engineers,  80  cents ;  Jaboriug  men,  50  cents. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  vary  somewhat. 
Mulhansen  pays  the  highest  wages,  Golmar  and  MUnster  less,  while  the 
miiU  in  the  Vogesen  Valleys  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  require  the 
operatives  to  work  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  honrs  per  day,  while  in 
MnlbaQsen  they  work  only  eleven  honrs,  and  in  Oolmar  and  Milnster 
twelve  hours  oonstitate  a  day's  labor 
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The  following  tables  will  show  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the 
cotton  mills  at  the  present  time : 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  faotories  or  milU  In  Jlaae^-Lorraine. 


Oooapations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


▲Tera^ 


COTTOl^  WSATIMO, 

Oreneeiv 

Foremen 

Dressers,  men 

Wsrpers,  women 

Beelers,  women 

Weavers,  men 

Weavers,  women 

Bobbin-winders,  ohildren 

OOTTOM  BPIHKXNO. 

Foremen  to  spinning 

Overseers 

Tenders  of  steam  engines 

Packer  of  spindles 

Firemen 

Watobmen 

Oreasers 

Condnctors  of  self-acting  looms 

Sbarpeners  of  cards 

Beaters,  men 

Carders,  men 

Tenders  of  spindle  frames 

Drivers 

Cleansers  of  oards 

Laboring  men 

Strippers,  men 

Tiers,  men 

Draw.frame  tenders,  girls 

Combers,  girls 

Tenders  of  beaters 

Beaters,  women 

Tenders  of  cards 

Bobbin«winders,  children 

COTTOH  PBZMTniO. 

Engravers 

Printers  on  rollers 

Color-mixers 

Printers  on  wood 

Printfn'  sssLstants 

Apprentioes .« 


18  00 
668 
6  66 
880 
8  12 
2  76 
2  40 
1  80 


600 
600 
6  00 
480 
4  80 
480 
4  30 
390 
4  10 
436 
848 
288 
800 
2  70 
2  80 
252 
2  84 
2  84 
2  84 
180 
192 
180 
1  68 


690 
468 
466 
408 
2  54 
200 


18  96 
620 
600 
872 
848 
8  42 
8  12 
204 


7  20 
680 
650 
600 
5  10 

5  10 

6  10 
5  10 
480 
460 
4  32 
390 
860 
890 

8  00 
264 
258 
240 
284 
2  40 
204 
2  10 
1  80 


16  48 
694 
683 
8  51 
830 
309 
2  7fl 
192 


<eo 

640 
623 
640 
495 
495 
4  70 
4  SO 
445 
443 
3W 
839 
830 
330 
366 
2tf 
246 
237 
234 
2  10 
108 
196 
174 


WOOLBIf  KILL  IN  ALSACE. 


Average. 

Ocenpations. 

Aversgs. 

Wool  and  doth  dyer  overseen,  men  — 
Second  hands,  men 

$8  60 
850 
880 
2  80 
860 
4  00 
720 
460 
4  76 
880 
4  50 

Shearers,  men 

13  30 

DreiMem  men  . ..-»-».  -..,..  ..*■■*..■... 

330 

Overlookers,  men 

Enirineors.  men...... .................. 

590 

Common  hands,  men 

Firemen,  men 

4  10 

Wool  carding,  men 

Laborers,  men 

800 

Second  hands,  men 

Sorters,  women  ^  ,..^TT,^r-T..T  .... 

4  60 

Sninniqe  overseers,  mm 

280 

Spinners,  men 

Wool  picktoff  overseers,  women 

Tenders,  ohudren 

8  10 

Weavioff  overseers,  men 

200 

Second  hands,  men  ........... a. ...u.^  ^.. 

Male flxem  children .. 

2  00 

Weavers,  men 

Beelers,  children 

1  90 

BIBBOK  FACTORr/ 


Overseers 

Weavers,  men... 
Weavers,  women 

Dyers 

warpers 


Folders . . . 
Preparers. 
Smoothers 
Beelers . . . 


IS  54 
2  81 

270 
269 


* Avvrage  wages  paid  p«r  week  in  a  ribbon  Ihotoiy  at  Qebwefler. 
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III.  FotJNDBIES,  MAOHINS-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 

Waget  pttid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in/wndrieSf  maokine'ehcpe,  and  iron-worlte  in  Strae- 

hurg. 


IxywMt. 

Hlgheal 

IftcfalnliU 

64  50 

$7  20 
6  12 
600 
6  40 
4  62 
420 

$6  86 

Forvera.. ....................  .r... 

MotSera •. 

4  20 

6  16 

Tnrnen 

^*»«#*u«rflrk«r» ..... 

Plaoen 

IV.  Glass- woBKEBs. 

There  are  two  extensive  mannfactories  of  watch  and  spectacle  glasses, 
also  an  extensive  manufactory  of  chemical  apparatus  (glass)  and  hollow 
crystal  ware ;  they  all,  however,  refused  to  give  me  any  information  in 
regard  to  the  wages  paid  their  employes. 

VI.  EaeLway  emploti^s. 


Wttget  paid  per  week  io  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  4-c,)  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 

-  OocopAtlons. 

LowMt. 

Higlieit 

▲Tenge. 

CoDdoetors 

$6  40 
8  70 
690 
467 
4  12 
426 
426 
8  15 
2  76 
286 

$6  05 
6  10 
960 
606 
6  10 
686 
686 
4  00 
888 
400 

$6  73 

Brakemen 

4  40 

EapiMen - 

8  25 

FiRttmi 

6  86 

Goanls 

4  61 

Ponen ^ 

Swhcbmeii 

4  81 
4  81 

8  67 

Tr»ckwalk«M 7 

8  04 

UbOR» 

8  46 

len  depend  upon  the  nnmber  of  pieoee  of  l)*geage  thej  handle  each 
"  "  .        -«  they  handle.  Intheamaller 


&T :  Ukoy  are  entitled  to  sSpfenni^a,  or  12  cents,  for  every  piece  of  ^egage  thev  Candle,  ti 
nuwty  •tati<»s,  where  hageagemen  do  not  earn  mnoh,  on  acooant  ozthe  amall  nomber  of 
dkey  get  an  additional  pay  of  w  centa  per  day. 


paaaengen, 


pay  of  20  centa  per  day. 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 

Weges  paid  per  month  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail),  to  males  andfemaleSf  in  Strasburg. 


Oecopationa. 

Loweat. 

Higheal 

▲▼erage. 

CMhifn   X     ...  

$48  60 
43  10 
88  00 
2100 

87  60 
86  70 
48  60 
24  00 
23  00 

17  40 
14  60 

16  00 
600 

18  60 
600 

$120  20 
73  60 
62  50 
88  10 

60  60 
42  10 
60  00 
42  10 

87  40 

88  10 
80  00 

28  60 
10  00 

24  60 
960 

$84  40 

Aocfltiotaota ..^. 

68  80 

Seeretartea. /.'.'- '.'. 

42  75 

Clerk» - 

20  60 

Ca«iiW«,  nan      . 

DBT  OOODB  nOBSB. 

49  00 

Book-keeoera.  men 

88  00 

Ofgne^M  womiin        ..^•^  -■>- --» 

64  80 

Cuhiera.  women...' 

83  06 

Book'kceoaa  iramAB 

80  20 

Wennm                          .......... 

27  75 

gtl^wS^^n                           -^ : 

22  25 

UMvnnen 

TAXCT  ▲BTICLBfl. 

21  80 

T«nic  KitlL  anormttem 

7  60 

LADOB'  FVBKWHINm,  PIBFUMBRT,  ITO. 
fiileawMTifg,,. 

19  05 

TonffMi                        , , 

726 
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.     X.  HOUSBHOLB  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  houHtkold  $ervanit  {iowM  and  ciUcB)  in  AUae^Larrame. 


Lowest 

Higluwt 

ATenfft. 

SfiTTftnt  crirla                .  ............. 

Her  Quarter.. 

I9  60 

14  30 

885 

14  80 

86 

83 

88 

$14  80 

18  40 

13  20 

3160 

47 

43 

47 

Ill  M 

I^IIFMS 

do 

If  IS 

ChP'fnbf^xmfiJdff ,.,..-, ^-r 

do  ... 

un 

Cookb       

do  .. 

MM 

Der  dftT. . 

iS 

Ironera  

do 

21 

]tf suiiilors        ....  .  ...    .  .  ....... 

Ai% 

49 

XL  Agbictjlttjbal  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agHcuUural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in   Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 


Ocoupatlona. 


Wigflft, 


Fftmi  laborers v per  year. 

Bervant  fnrls ao  .. 

Ihij- laboivrs per  day. 

Day  laborer  dnrlog  harvest do... 

Do f. do... 

Wine  pressers do... 


97  90 
•31 

N4 
tSI 


**  And  board  and  lodging, 
t  With  board. 


1  Without  board. 

\  With  board  and  one  gallon  of  wine  per  day. 


XIL  CORPOBATION  EMPLOYES, 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  t/M  corporation  employes  in  the  dty  of  Strasbwrgf  AUaes. 


Occupations. 


Clerks  in  the  registry  office 

Octroi  employes  

City  fEardeners  for  the  public  pu'ks 

Their  helpers    

Overseers  of  streetcleaning 

Street-eleuiers,  men 

Street-cleauors,  women 

Drivers  of  water-carts 

Overseers* ;' 

Laborers* -  r . 

Hen  in  tha  Strasburg  water-work  department . 

If  en  who  regulate  the  aupply  of  water 

Street-lamplighters 

Day  laborers,  such  as  i>avers,  &o , 


Lowest.  I  Highest  ATStsfs. 


17  60 
680 


112  26 
11  60 
4  70 
8  15 
6  70 
8  10 
280 
8  10 
610 
400 
460 
400 
285 
380 


Utt 

8e6 


*  For  laying  gaa  and  water  pipes. 

XIII.  Government  emplotAs. 

Wages  pai    per  month  to  employ^  in  (Government  departments  and  offieeSf  exdnsiiee  o/ 
tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  AUaoe-Lorraine, 


Occupations. 


lioweat    fiighoat.  Avsnga 


Clerks - 

Copyists 

Messengers 

Policemen 

Gendarmes 

Foresters  (lodging  free), 

Tax  assessors   

Postmen 

Customhouse  employte 


14160 
86  70 

80  80 

81  20 

82  40 
28  00 
2680 
15  20 
80  20 


168  10 
45  66 
40  20 
83  75 

85  79 
80  00 

86  00 
26  15 
42  16 


|SS« 
40  61 
85  91 
SS47 

s«ai 

26  SI 

n« 

17  67 

36U 


Tradesmen  and  laborers  employed  by  QaTenmeni  receive  the 
when  employed  by  private  inmvidnalk 


same  wagaa  In  Alaaoe-IiainlMaa 
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XY.  Pbintsbs  and  printing  OFFIOES. 

SUtUmeni  $howktg  the  wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  to  printers,  oompasiiors,  press- 
Men,  proof-readers,  fo,,  in  Strashurg. 


Ooonpstioiis. 


AvensaL 


Pioof-raidon.. 
VoUan. 


$7  20 
64A 
8  71 

201 


BABHEV. 

REPORT  BT  00N8UL  8CH0BNLB. 
INTBODXTOTOEY. 

Soon  after  the  orerthrow  of  the  feudal  iDstitutions  in  the  European 
coQDtries,  the  condition  of  the  modern  state  Governments,  and  the 
changed  inoney  transactions  in  the  commercial  world,  led  gradually  to 
a  scientific  and  methodical  investigation  of  economical  affairs.  Thif 
attempt  disclosed  a  vast  and  interesting  field  for  the  research  of  the 
most  important  questions  concerning  the  commercial  and  trade  inter- 
coorse  between  the  different  nations,  the  diversified  industries,  and  the 
relation  of  the  now  free  workingman  to  his  employer,  and  the  status  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  general.  The  discussions  on  these  economic 
qnestions  have  step  by  step  shaped  themselves  into  a  regular  and  scien- 
tific system,  and  it  now  ranks  as  the  science  of  national  economy.  It 
Boon  found  its  way  from  the  scientific  sphere  down  to  the  workingmen's 
circles,  whence  it  emerged  as  the  great  labor  problem,  so  that  to-day  the 
almost  overshadowing  question  in  all  civilized  countries  turns  on  the 
eiperiment  and  application  of  an  adequate  adjustment  of  a  reasonable 
Bbare  of  remuneration  to  the  laborer  for  his  labor,  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  employer.  Science  has  not  yet  found  a  solid  basis 
for  a  general  and  fixed  rule  of  the  movements  of  wages,  and  by  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subject-matter  such  a  rule  will  veiy  likely  never 
be  established.  All  definitions  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  scale  of 
wages  have  proved  gratuitous  and  infeasible.  Leaving,  however,  this 
interesting  topic  to  the  examination  of  economical  writers,  and  turning 
to  the  professed  object  of  the  circular,  I  shall  arrange  and  systematize 
the  report  in  strict  compliance  therewith,  and  endeavor  to  present  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  present  state  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district,  and,  to  some  extent,  throughout  Germany. 

0 

MAIiE  LABOB. 

Following  the  instructions  and  directions  laid  down  in  the  circular 
I  shall  take  up  the  several  questions  in  their  succession  and  append 
the  responses  thereto. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  to  this  interrogatory  the  tables  annexed  to  this  report,  will  fur- 
nish iUl  the  information  attainable  on  this  subject.  The  material  and 
data  for  these  tables  have  been  carefully  compiled,  and  are  based  on 
persoDal  inquiries  in  the  different  factories  and  on  interviews  with  rep- 
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resentative  and  trostwortby  workingmen.  They  embrace  not  only  the 
rates  of  wages  raliog  in  this  consular  district^  bat  also  the  average 
wages  pftid  in  Prossia  and  in  the  whole  German  Empire.  These  tables 
present,  tberefprCi  a  special  as  well  as  general  view  of  the  several  feat- 
ures of  the  German  labor  market. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  L.AB0BINO  OLASSES. 

Food. — As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  subsist  on  a 
comparatively  meager  and  scant  diet,  live  in  small  and  badly  ventilated 
tenement  houses,  and  their  clothing  is  coarse  and  of  an  inferior  mate- 
rial. 

On  week  days  their  breakfast  generally  consists  of  coffee  of  a  very 
poor  quality  and  of  potato  and  brown  bread,  their  dinner  of  beans  or 
peas  cooked  in  fat,  or  of  potato  and  flour  cakes,  or  of  potatoes  with  a 
fat,  and  onion  sauce,  sometimes  of  barley  soup  and  fish,  or  common  sau- 
sage, or  of  ^'  Panhaas,"  a  dish  prepared  of  buckwheat  flour  and  sausage 
broth  or  other  fatty  substances.  At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  there  are  vespers, 
consisting  of  coffee  and  bread  and  butter  or  goose-&t;  and  for  sapper 
coffee,  and  potatoes  fried  in  rape-seed  oil,  are  usually  dished  up.  On 
Sundays  the  bill  of  fare  is  generally  of  better  quality  and  greater 
variety.  The  breakfast  on  Sundays  consists  of  coffee  and  white  bread; 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  sausages  and  bread  and  brandy  are  served  for 
luncheon.  For  dinner  beef  soup,  beef  meat,  and  potatoes;  for  vespers, 
coffee  and  white  bread;  and  for  supper  generally  potato  cakes  are 
dished  up. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  common  laborer's  family  ei^oys  the  luxury  of 
meat  only  once  a  week,  generally  on  Sundays.  On  holidays  the  bill  of 
fare  is  generally  the  same  as  on  Sundays. 

Clothes. — The  clothing  of  a  laborer's  family  is  of  cheap  and  ordinary 
material,  and  made  almost  without  reference  to  taste  and  ibshion.  The 
clothes  for  the  children  are  generally  patched  up  from  remnants  of  their 
parents'  clothes.  On  week  days  women  and  children  frequently  are 
wearing  wooden  shoes,  and  in  summer  they  go  barefooted.  The  cost  of 
a  laborer's  family,  consisting  of  man,  wife,  and  three  children,  for  cloth- 
ing of  every  kind,  averages  from  $35  to  $40  a  year. 

BenU. — Workingmen's  families  usually  live  in  tenement  houses,  and 
occupy  two  rooms  and  a  portion  of  a  common  cellar.  The  number  of 
families  varies  from  8  to  12.  The  rooms  are  generally  low  and  not  very 
spacious.  Bent  is  paid  either  monthly  or  trimonthly,  and  averages 
from  $28  to  $34  a  year.  Contracts  for  rent  are  generally  made  for  a 
year,  with  the  condition  that  notice  to  quit  has  to  be  served  by  either 
party  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract 

The  household  furniture  is  restricted  to  the  most  indispensable  ar- 
ticles; of  comfort  such  as  the  average  American  workingmau's  family 
^iijoys,  the  German  workingmau's  family  has  not  the  faintest  idea. 

Table  A  presents  a  statement  of  the  average  retail  prices  for  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  and  living  in  this  district. 

Table  B  shows  the  average  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent,  fhel,  and 
light  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  consular  district. 

Table  0  exhibits  the  retail  prices  for  food  and  light  in  Prussia  and 
the  German  Empire  in  1882. 

PAST  AND  FBESENT  WAGES  AND  FBI0B8. 

When  the  last  labor  report  in  1878  was  prepared,  business  was  dull 
and  a  general  depression  was  heavily  weighing  on  all  industrial  branohee  i 
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a  great  stringency  existed  in  the  money  market,  wages  had  touched  bot- 
tom, and  thousands  of  laborers  were  loitering  in  forced  idleness.  Since 
1881  business  had  slowly  recovered,  money  became  easier,  and  wages 
rose  gradoally,  and  at  the  present  time  almost  all  workingmen  are  em- 
ployed, if  not  at  full  time  and  uninterruptedly  during  the  whole  year, 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  privation  from  their 
doors,  and  the  price  paid  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  also  de- 
clined, so  that  a  greater  number  of  articles  of  food  is  now  within  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Tbe  following  table  iK>ints  out  the  fluctuations  of  wages  and  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  within  the  period  of  1876-1884 : 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 


OcoapatioD. 

Increaae. 

Decrease. 

Honra  of 
labor. 

Itnim 

BBKinAH  FBUBflXA. 

Piremt 
7k 

Percent 

11 

Cabiaft  makm --- - - 

7 

11 

LotkamiUia 

: 

8 
10 

n 

21 
6 
8 

11 

TiUo'i 

12 

Hachiaiata 

11 

FactorvoMnitives: 

11 

Day  laborer* 

11 

Day  gardeners.. 



la 

Dav  fum  liAnda    .....        

12 

Bsflden 

WVrPHAUA. 

11 

Teadna 

11 

I/Msknatitha                .  ... , , 

11 

ibrfiMiSr ::::     :      :::::::: 

11 

FOOD  PBICES. 


Arttoka 

Inoreaae. 

Decreaae. 

Articlea. 

Inoreaae. 

Deoreaae. 

IHIXXBB  PBUSaiA. 

Ufafloar  

Percent 

Percent 
20 

Brown  bread - 

Percent 

Percent 
16 

Batur 

Ryefloar 

80 

pwnaet.:::: :;::::::;;:::. 

Bnttor 

4 

Bwf  ... 

8 
20 
20 
80 

Milk 

8 

Cow'amaat 

EircB 

8 

Hatt<«~:    :           . 

Poutoea :::.. 

20 

v«i^..::    :    .     ... 

Beef 

8 
12 
6 

10 

wb«a».... : 

20 

80 

H 

20 
25 

12 
16 

80 

Cow'a  meat 

BteT.:  .::...  :;: 

Pork 

l-eaa  

Bacon 

One^half  bed 

Rve 

80 

Wheat 

20 

Oafbed.ir 

Peaa 

-5 

OMroom    

One-half  bed 

18 
10* 

12 
10 

TWftWMMH^ 

One  bed 

wnrpRALiA. 

Dwellinsrs : 

One  room 

Two  rooma 

Hixadbnai 

^'^•flea  and  nrioea  that  bare  remained  atationary  within  the  above  period  are  not  eepecially  man- 
tiuwd  in  the  fSregolng  Ubtoa. 

THB  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  large  class  of  working  people  in  Barmen 
and  vidnity  is  rather  irxegolar  and  unsettled  onaccount  of  the  freqaent 
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stoppages  aod  interrnptions,  and  tkeir  habits  and  cnstoms  arenotveiy 
commendable.  They  are  comparatively  regardless  of  their  fatnre,  and 
quarrelsome  and  tnrbnlent,  and  not  mnch disposed  to  saving.  The  male 
laborers  spe^d  an  nnnsaal  amoant  of  their  wages  for  beer,  brandy,  and 
tobacco.  The  constant  increase  of  drinking  saloons  and  dancing  halls 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  exercised  an  evil  inflaende 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  laborers,  and  developed  an  alarming  disposi- 
tion to  run  into  excesses  and  recklessness.  The  large  number  of  button- 
makers  and  boss-braid  weavers  especially  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
up  the  so-called  '^  blue  Monday  ";  that  is,  they  generally  pass  the  sec- 
ond day  in  the  week  in  beer-houses,  whisky-shops,  and  dancing  halls, 
and  are  bound  to  have  their  frolic,  considering  this  day,  as  far  as  recrea- 
tion is  concerned,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Sunday.  If  the  wives 
of  theworkingmenare  good  housekeepers  and  inclined  to  saving,  honse- 
hold  affairs  will  always  be  straightened  up  and  regulated  again  as  much 
as  possible ;  but  whenever  the  wives  are  also  greedy  after  enjoyment, 
heedless  and  improvident,  then  everything  is  out  of  joint  and  goes  to 
naught,  and  privation  and  misery  and  domestic  quarrels  are  the  rule  of 
the  day,  and  final  ruin  of  the  family  is  sure  to  follow.  When  the  main 
supporter  of  the  family  dies,  the  widow  and  children,  as  a  rule,  fall  back 
on  the  municipal  poor  fund  and  private  charitable  institutions  This 
class  of  people  is  a  severe  tax  on  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Westpha- 
lia and  Khenish  Prussia,  which  are,  in  consequence,  heavily  burdened 
by  poor  rates,  the  municipal  assessments  within  this  consular  district 
ranging  from  six  to  seven  times  the  amount  of  the  imperial  or  govern- 
ment taxes.  It  {should,  however,  not  pass  unnoticed  that  whenever  the 
workingman  is  regularly  employed,  the  old  German  characteristics,  pa- 
tience, steadiness,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  come  favorably  to  light, 
and  the  employer  may  in  almost  all  cases  rely  upon  the  fidelity  and  tru.*<t 
worthiness  of  the  employ^.  The  German  workingman  sti^  retains  good 
qualities  and  commendable  accomplishments,  and  may^  on  the  whole,  be 
rated  as  a  good  and  reliable  worker. 

FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EHPL6TSB. 

A  fixed  distinction  of  rank  in  Germany  being  interposed  as  a  barrier 
between  employer  and  employ^,  their  mutual  relations  are  somewhat 
strained  and  not  of  a  cordial  and  familiar  character.  The  employ^  is 
made  to  feel  his  inferior  rank  and  his  dependence,  on  almost  all  occasions. 
Workingmen  rank  as  a  class  and  move  in  a  low  and  gloomy  atmosphere. 
It  is  only  of  rare  occurrence  that  a  workingman  or  the  son  of  a  working- 
man  is  able  to  climb  up  to  a  higher  social  scaTe,  through  lucky  circum- 
stances or  through  intelligence.  Very  seldom  he  can  rise  in  his  calling. 
He  can  scarce!^  cherish  any  ambition.  It  is  therefore  but  natural  that 
the  -workingman  is  either  dull,  reckless,  and  supine,  or  is  disposed  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  Socialists  and  throw  himself  into  their  em- 
braces. In  this  connection  it  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Socialism  and  Communism  do  not  elevate  the  laborer  to  a  higher 
scale  of  proficiency  and  morality;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  apt  to  drag 
him  down  and  excite  an  inclination  to  excesses.  The  laboring  classes 
frequently  resort  to  brute  force,  and  for  an  American  it  is  painfal  (o 
notice  that  the  German  laborer,  as  a  rule,  possesses  bat  a  very  vague 
idea  of  political  tolerance.  If  not  restrained  by  the  police  or  other  pre* 
cautionary  measures,  they  will  break  up  any  political  meeting  or  cause 
such  a  disorder  and  disturbance  as  to  give  the  attendant  police  commis- 
sioner a  chance  to  suspend  the  proceedings  and  dose  the  meeting-roonk 
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To  be  Bure,  their  political  edacation  is  still  in.its  most  elementary  con- 
dition, and  in  that  respect  they  are  much  inferior  to  their  American 
brethren.  The  absence  of  reciprocal  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy^  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  conrse,  innre  either  to  the  benefit  of  the 
employer  nor  to  the  prosperity  of  the  community. 

OBGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

Concerning  the  German  labor  associations  it  may  fitly  be  remarked 
tbat  the  English  "trades  unions"  were  not  only  their  precursors  but  at 
tbe  same  time  their  models.  These  associations,  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
*•  Labor  party,''  whi^h  is  based  on  the  principles  of  Socialism,  were  or- 
ganized in  the  year  18G9  by  Max  Hirsch,  Franz  Duuker,  and  Schulze- 
Delitzsch.-  Their  principal  object  is  to  [)rotect,  through  the  medium  of 
association,  the  interests  of  the  workingclasses  against  their  employersj 
and  to  aid  and  further  the  business  of  the  small  traders.  Like  the 
En^^^lish  trades  unions,  these  associations  are  non-political  in  their  na- 
tua*.  To  be  sure,  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  these  associations 
belong  to  the  liberal  and  progressive  parties ;  the  bulk,  however,  are 
followers  of  the  Socialists.  Their  progrimme  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  They  aid  and  protect  each  other  by  providing  for  the  sick,  in- 
vah'd,  old,  and  disabled  members  from  their  common  funds,  and  by  de- 
fraying the  funeral  expenses  for  their  dead  from  the  same  funds ;  by 
supporting  those  members  who,  6u  account  of  lock-outs  or  strikes,  are 
cat  of  employment ,  by  compiling  labor  statistics  and  establishing  in- 
telligence bureaus  for  those  seeking  employment;  by  representation  of 
their  menabers  against  the  employers,  the  general  ))ublic,  and  the  of- 
ficial authorities;  by  starting  and  organizing  so  called  productive  asso- 
eiarions,  and  by  a  coalition  of  the  several  societies  to  a  central  society. 
The  several  local  and  district  associations  are  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  general  council  that  manages  and  superintends  the  business  of 
tbese  associations,  and  that  has  to  see  to  it  that  no  strikes  are  to  be  in- 
itiated without  its  consent  and  without  9.  previous  attempt  at  a  settle- 
ment of  disagreements.  All  these  diil'eient  workingmen's  associations 
are  represented  and  centralized  in  the  "  Union  of  the  German  Work- 
iu^oieu's  Associations."  The  financial  means  come  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members.  During  the  year  1873  the  receipts  amounted  to 
283,G8?  marks,  and  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  ex- 
jjenses  227,G27  marks  were  expended,  and  the  funds  for  the  invalids 
amounted  to  129,(K)0  marks.  In  1874  the  "  Union  "  embraced  357  local 
as8ociations,  with  22,000  members, and  the  funds  in  the  treasury  for  the 
support  of  the  sick  and  for  the  funeral  expenses  amounted  to  128,341 
marks* 

MINEES^  LEAGUES. 

In  this  connection  the  so-called  ^^Knappschaften,"  a  union  league  of 
miners  emi>loyed  on  a  certain  mine  or  in  a  whole  mining  district,  may 
be  properly  mentioned.  These  leagues  enjoyed  in  former  years  corpo- 
rate rights  and  many  privileges;  for  instance,  exemption  from  military 
daty,  from  personal  taxes,  &c.  Since  the  passage  of  the  imperial  trade. 
Htatnte  of  June  21, 18G9,  the  miners  are  suUject  to  the  same  regulations 
concerning  the  relation  to  their  employers  as  the  operatives  in  factories. 
These  miners  have  their  mutual  aid  societies,  the  object  of  which  is  the 
Becority  of  the  miners  against  the  dangers  of  their  calling  and  other  de- 
ran^^ements  of  their  occupation.  By  the  new  mining  laws  of  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Wiirtemberg  it  is  made  obligatory  for  the  miners  to  join  these 
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aid  societies,  and  for  the  mining  operators  to  contribute  an  amount  tc 
these  aid  fands  which  averages  nom  half  to  the  full  amount  of  that  whicl 
the  miners  have  to  contribute.  A  directory,  jointly  elected  by  the  mine 
owners  and  the  miners,  administer  these  funds.  The  societies  provide 
for  iJuedical  attendance  and  medicines  to  their  members,  nurse  their  sick, 
contribute  to  funeral  expenses,  secure  peusions  to  invalids  for  life,  and 
support  the  widows  and  orphans  of  their  deceased  members  until  these 
orphans  have  reached  the  fourteenth  year.  The  number  of  these  miners 
mutual  aid  societies  in  Prussia  amounted  in  1874  to  87,  with  a  member 
ship  of  264,397,  and  the  capital  stock  of  these  87  societies  amounted  tc 
18,787,371  marks.  The  receipts  reached  11,500,788  marks,  of  which  5£ 
per  cent,  were  raised  by  the  miuers  and  45  per  cent,  by  the  mine^ 
owners,  and  the  expenditures  amounted  to  10,382,109  marks,  of  which 
34  per  cent,  went  to  the  sick-fuod  and  57  per  cent,  to  the  aid-fund.  Ac 
cording  to  statistics  recently  compiled  these  miners'  societies  contain 
over  100,000  members.  The  most  important  of  these  societies  are  the 
"  Maerkische  Miners'  Society,"  at  Bothum,  and  the  **  Miners'  Society  ^' 
at  Essen.  These  two  societies  embrace  nearly  95,000  members.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  general  miners'  societies  there  are,  on  some  mines,  sepa- 
rate societies,  and  on  several  mines  the  miners  are  insured  in  private 
accident  insurance  companies.  The  general  accident  insurance  bank 
at  Leipsic  is  principally  engaged  in  this  special  insurance  business. 

Industries  in  which  workiugmen  are  entitled  to  shares  arising  from 
profit  and  loss  did  not  strike  root  in  Germany  and  there  are  but  few  ol 
them.  This  mode  of  doing  business  is  prevailing  more  in  England, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  labor  associations  are  resting  on  a  le- 
gitimate basis,  as,  by  the  adoption  of  the  imperial  trade  statute,  all  exist 
ing  laws  which  prohibited  any  and  all  coalitions  and  combinations  ol 
laborers  in  the  different  Oerman  states  have  been  abolished. 

Under  the  above  heading  it  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
manufacturers  in  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  and  Crefeld  have  recently  organ- 
ized a  mutual  union  in  order  to  neutralize  and  prevent  the  frequenl 
stealing  of  goods  in  their  factories  by  the  operatives.  This  pilfering 
had  grown  to  such  an  alarming  extent  in  the  last  few  years  that  the 

il  manufacturers  had  to  resort  to  such  a  protective  society. 

I : 

STRIKES. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  spite  of  comparatively  low  wages  and  the 
i     I  many  hardships  the  German  laborers  have  to  undergo,  strikes  are  of  rare 

k    J  occurrence,  and  generally  not  of  a  very  serious  character.    For  a  nnm 

^  ber  of  ye^rs  no  great  and  prolonged  strikes  or  any  labor  troubles  have 

taken  place.    This  pleasing  evenness  and  gratifying  equilibrium  in  the 
temper  of  the  German  laborers  and  their  evident  reluctance  to  resort  tc 
strikes  may  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  to  that  powerful  system  ol 
J-     .  co-operation  which  acts  as  a  mediatory  agency  between  labor  and  cap 

J  ital  and  exercises  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influeuce  on  the  laborers 

!    ^  I  in  general,  and  gives  them  a  leeling  of  content  and  easiness,  being  full;$ 

^    *  assured  that  their  interests  are  eagerly  watched  and  studiously  takei 

care  of  by  the  representatives  of  the  co-operative  system,  and  firmly  re- 
lying on  the  solidarity  of  that  widespread  labor  co  operation.  In  Bar 
men  and  Elberfeld,  the  two  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  Germany, 
no  strikes  have  occurred  for  a  long  time,  and  never  assumed  geuer^ 
and  alarming  proportions. 

In  the  Westphalian  mining  region  strikes  take  place  oftener,  but  the^ 
are  generally  settled  within  a  short  time,  as  the  lUineowners  are  usuallj 
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iDclined  to  comply  with  the  jnst  and  reasonable  domands  of  the  miners 
whenever  brongbt  to  the  notice  of  the  former.  Since  the  years  1870 
EDcI  1871  there  has  not  occurred  any  extensive  strike  in  the  mining 
ren:ioD.  The  German  workingroan,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  much  disposed 
to  resort  to  strikes  as  the  English  and  American  \«orkiugman;  the 
former  is  more  patient  and  enduring  and  not  so  independent 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

In  accordance  with  the  imperial  trade  statute,  passed  June  21, 1869, 
the  working  people  throughout  the  whole  German  Empire  are  at  lib- 
erty to  purchase  tlieir  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The 
truck  system  which  prevailed  in  many  German  states  had  been  abol- 
JNbed  by  the  above  enactment,  and  the  same  law  made  it  obligatory  for  the 
employers  to  pay  their  employes  in  the  German  imperial  currency.  The 
lalwrers,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  every  week.  Railroad  employes  and  the 
miners  in  the  Westphalian  mining  district,  and  the  operatives  in  some 
large  factories  in  Barmen  are,  however,  paid  every  two  weeks. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

These  societies  may  be  classified  in  Germany  under  the  heading  ot 
^^credit^ societies,"  aided  and  supplemented  by  ])eople's  and  trade  bank 
institutions,  of  ^'pioductive  associations"  and  of  ^^consumption  asso- 
ciations." 

Credit  associations, — ^The  credit  associations  came  in  vogue  in  Ger- 
many  since  about  thirty  years,  and  have  made  great  progress  since  that 
time.  The  leading  purpose  of  these  credit  associations  proceeds  from 
the  idea  that  credit  may  be  made  obtainable  by  association,  that  asso- 
ciatioDS  of  artisans  may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  borrow  the  necessary 
capiral  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  interests  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
become  ultimately  independent  producers.  Thus  these  associations  ac- 
quire and  accamulate  principally  the  small  capital  of  traders  and  the 
eaminj^s  of  laborers  in  banking  institutions  which  are  based  on  the 
^lidarity  of  their  members.  The  capital  stock  of  these  associations 
consists  in  loans,  in  small  shares,  and  the  subscription  fees  by  their 
members.  Shares  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  members 
and  of  equal  amounts,  and  each  member  is  entitled  to  but  one  share, 
and  gains  and  losses  are  distributed  every  year  in  proportion  to  the 
moDey  paid  in.  These  associations  are  governed  and  supervised  in 
accordance  with  the  imperial  law  of  May  19,  1871. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  1873  there  were  in  existence 
in  Prussia  834  credit  associations,  with  a  membership  of  399,741,  and 
the  advances  granted  to  them  had  reached  the  sum  of  1,340,199,045 
marks.  From  tabulated  statements  of  1876  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  previous  year  806  credit  societies  sent  their  balance-sheets  to  the 
"national  union"  of  the  diflferent  cooi)erative  societies.  From  these 
balauce  sheets  it  appears  that  these  806  contained  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1875  431,216  members,  and  that  their  advances  during 
that  year  amounted  to  1,525,389,!^  19  marks.  The  amount  of  capital 
owned  by  members  of  these  806  societies  was,  including  reserves, 
370,603,311  marks,  and  of  the  credits  238,si3,422  marks.  Loans  on 
mortgages  decreased  considerably,  while  there  was  a  large  increase 
of  active  capital  and  cash  deposits  during  that  year.  The  losses  in 
1^76  were  less  than  in  1875.  Duriug  that  year  eighteen  societies  closed 
op  their  affairs,  fourteen  of  them  being  declared  bankrupt,  and  the 
92A-aJLB 18 
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balance  failed  through  speculations  or  the  dishonesty  of  their  managei 
In  the  year  1877.  929  credit  societies,  with  a  membership  of  neai 
470,000,  reported  balances,  showing  aggregate  advances  for  the  ye 
amounting  to  1,600,000  marks.  The  issues  on  account  current  dorii 
the  year  to  515,988,709  marks,  and  the  receipts  to  497,693,970  marl 
leaving  outstanding  134,463,963  marks.  The  total  transactions  fort 
year  exceeded  by  about  25,000,000  marks  those  of  1876.  The  deposit 
funds  amounted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  about  351,000,000  marks. 
Productive  associations. — Productive  associations,  or  unions  for  t 
production  and  sale  of  finished  wares.  These  associations  are  sc 
divided  in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  that  procure  the  raw  material  for  the  goods  to  be  manufa 
ured  in  common  and  in  wholesale,  and  sell  their  fabrics  in  turn  to  th< 
members. 

2.  Those  that  by  putting  up  and  using  machines  in  common  simpl 
and  facilitate  production. 

3.  A  number  of  producers  unite  and  rent  a  common  magazine  for  t 
sale  of  their  products.  Of  the  first  named  societies  there  were  in  exi 
ence  in  1873, 11,  with  a  nlembership  of  693,  and  a  capital  stock  of  lolfi 
marks.  The  second  class  numbered  about  100  associations,  aud  e 
braced  principally  agriculturists;  and  the  third  class  contained  : 
Thirty  of  these  productive  associations  exhibited  a  net  gain  of  171,1 
marks — that  is,  75  marks  to  a  member,  in  the  year  1874. 

Consumption  societies. — Consumption  associations,  or  unions  for  t 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  object  is  to  proci 
to  their  members,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  advj 
tages  of  a  wholesale  business,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  all  kinds  of  groc 
ies  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  to  accumulate  from  the  proceeds  a  small  d 
idend  for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  These  associations  original 
in  England,  aud  were  transferred  to  Grermany  about  1860  and  fostei 
and  aided  by  the  late  eminent  philanthropist  and  economist,  Schnl 
Delitzsch.  In  1863  there  were  already  in  existence  in  Berlin,  Hambu 
and  the  Rhenish  districts  about  ^00  such  societies.  This  number  \\ 
increased  in  1873  to  973.  In  the  latter  year  189  societies  reported  to  1 
central  committee  the  i*esults  of  their  business.  They  numbered  87,^ 
members;  possessed  a  reserve  fund  of  353,064  marks.  The  shares 
balances  of  the  members — capital  owned  by  themselves — amounted 
2^14,127  marks,  as  against  2,065,779,  or  about  49  per  cent.,  of  loans  tak 
With  these  means  they  had  realized  sales  amounting  to  21,882,408  mar 
consequently  the  exchange  of  their  capital  stock  five  times  repeat 
These  sales  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  1,211,157  marks.  In  the  year  18 
202  societies  reported  their  balances  to  the  ^'  council  of  administratio 
The  number  of  members  was  99,862 ;  they  had  a  reserve  fund  of  671  ,i 
marks;  their  balances  amounted  to  3,199,532  marks,  against  2,564, 
marks  loans  taken.  The  sales  reached  the  sum  of  26,503,379  marks,  £ 
resulted  likewise  in  a  handsome  profit.  Almost  all  of  these  societ 
have  reduced  their  business  to  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Their  risks  be 
comparatively  small,  they  reduced  the  reserve  funds  by  degrees,  and 
course  of  time  experience  taught  the  German  co-operative  societies 
assume  gradually  the  shape  and  form  of  their  English  models.  Wl 
formerly,  by  reason  of  special  trade  relations,  the  sale  to  nonmemb 
was  almost  an  impossibility,  most  of  these  societies  consider  to-day  t 
sale  and  barter  as  an  important  means  of  agitation  and  as  a  medium 
promote  the  objects  of  the  societies.  While  formerly  the  most  imi 
taut  societies  sold  and  exchanged  their  articles  at  the  cheapest  ra 
possible — that,  is,  at  cost  price,  with  the  addition  of  the  costs  of  adn 
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ifitratioii — the  conviction  has  gained  firmer  ground  from  day  to  day  that 
the  importance  of  these  societies  for  the  advancement  of  the  social 
qaestions  rests  jast  in  the  accnmulation  of  dividends,  so  that  societies, 
M  those  in  Breslan,  Munich,  and  other  cities,  have  likewise  been  con- 
verted to  the  practice  of  the  English  societies.  In  this  connection  the 
observation  might  not  be  out  of  place  that  these  societies,  in  imitation 
of  their  English  models,  have  foanded  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members,  and  entered  into  close  connection  to  such 
societies  as  are  especially  devoted  to  similar  topics.  As  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  German  cooperative  societies,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  have  been  founded  almost  exclusively  by  workingmen, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  To  be  sure,  some  traders,  teachers, 
and  subordinate  officials  belong  to  these  societies }  but  the  supreme  con- 
trol of  them  is  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes. 

Building  societies. — Building  associations  could  never  strike  deep  root 
in  Germany,  and  the  few  in  existence  are  doing  but  a  limited  business. 
Many  of  these  associations  were  established  in  flush  times  and  could 
out  stand  the  financial  stringency  that  soon  followed  the  years  of  the 
"French  milliards,"  and  had  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  greater  part 
of  these  societies  is  composed  of  laborers.  The  number  of  them  is  di- 
minishing year  after  year. 

Total  co-operative  societies. — ^All  these  co-operative  societies  are  concen- 
trated in  the  ^'  General  union  of  the  German  industrial  and  economical 
associations,  based  on  self-help."  The  number  of  these  societies  in  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1876,  officially  reporting  to  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  **Union,"  was  3,123,  of  which  1,827  were  credit,  622 
productive,  627  consumption,  and  50  building  associations.  Besides 
these  there  are  a  great  many  co-operative  societies  which  do  not  make 
any  report  to  the  central  office.  Adding  these  to  the  above  number,  the 
total  of  these  societies  will  reach  about  3,300,  with  a  membership  of 
1,100,000.  The  aggregate  transactions  of  these  societies  during  the  year 
1876  are  estimated  at  200,000,000  marks,  or,  say^  $50,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1880  the  number  of  these  societies  in  the  German  Em- 
pire amoanted  to  over  3,500,  of  which  3,481  transmitted  their  balances 
to  beadqaarters.  Of  the  latter  there  were  1,889  credit,  898  productive, 
660  consamption,  or  provision  supplying,  and  34  bnilding  societies.  The 
membership  is  estimated  at  1,200,000,  their  annual  transactions  at 
2,200,000  marks,  exceeding  $50,000,000.  The  accumulated  capital  of 
these  3,481  co-operative  societies,  invested  in  shares  and  reserve  funds, 
amounted  to  nearly  200,000,000  marks,  and  the  amount  of  interest  bear- 
ing loans  was  from  400,000,000  to  420,000,000  marks. 

For  the  benefit  of  these  co-operative  societies,  and  especially  of  the 
credit  societies,  the  <<  German  Association  Bank,"  with  a  capital  stock 
of  9,000,000  marks,  was  established  at  Berlin,  with  a  branch  bank  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  the  special  interest  of  the  South  German  socie- 
ties. By  the  imperial  law  passed  July  23, 1873,  they  are  authorized  to 
appear  in  court  and  institute  legal  proceedings  through  the  boards  of 
tbeir  directors,  and  their  members  are  liable  for  any  and  all  obligations 
entered  into  by  these  societies,  the  statute  of  limitation  taking  place, 
however,  for  this  liability  in  case  of  retirement  of  members  or  dissolu- 
tion of  societies  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  instead  of  thirty  years,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  above-named  law. 

GB17EBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  Domerous  laboring  classes  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  this  large 
nanufiBictiiring  district,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  wages 
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they  earn,  are  obliged  to  live  on  coarse  and  not  very  substantial  meals, 
and  in  narrow  and  generally  not  very  healthy  rooms.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  will  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  some  industrial  establish  men  ts  in 
this  district,  and  especially  in  the  Westpbaliau  mining  region,  Lave 
erected  special  dwelling-houses  for  the  use  of  their  workmen,  wbich  are 
rented  to  them  at  somewhat  low  rates.  These  houses  are  generally  occn- 
pied  by  two  families,  and  there  is  usually  a  separate  entrance,  placet!  iu 
oppositedirection8,foreach  family.  Each  family  occupies  two  rooms  aud, 
besides,  a  small  garret  room  and  a  portion  of  the  cellar ;  and  a  patch  of 
land,  generally  used  for  gardening  purposes,  is  attached  to  these  bouses. 
As  a  rule,  the  renting  of  these  dwellings  is  ma<le  obligatory  to  the  work- 
jngmeu ;  that  is,  the  workingmen  are  required,  at  the  penalty  of  dis- 
missal, to  rent  such  dwellings,  in  case  they  are  vacant.  The  term  of 
giving  notice  to  quit  is  extended  to  two  weeks,  and  to  do  so  is  en- 
joined on  both  parties.  Referring  especially  to  the  mode  of  living 
and  the  food  of  the  miners,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  important 
mining  works  have  established  workingmen's  colcjnies,  and  erected 
buildings  for  the  use  of  the  mining  popalation.  These  buildings 
consist  generally  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  are  occupied  by  two  to 
four  families.  In  the  southern  and  northeastern  Westphalian  mining 
districts  the  greater  part  of  the  miners  are  housed  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  on  farms.  At  some  mines  there  are  established  consomp- 
tion  societies  which  retail  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  mining  {leople 
at  cost  price.  There  are  also  large  sleeping-rooms  and  eating-hoas^ 
to  be  found  at  some  mines.  The  rent  of  the  above-mentioned  dwellings 
varies  from  $24  to  $36  a  year,  and  is  generally  withheld  from  the  weekly 
wages  in  fixed  rates.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted  that  board  and 
lodging  for  unmarried  workingmen  average  from  $1.80  to  $2.50,  accord- 
ing to  pretensions  made.  At  th^  lower  figure  they  can  claim  but  one- 
halt  bed  and  besides  a  very  frugal  and  simple  dinner;  and  for  breakfast 
and  supper  they  receive  nothing  but  cofiee,  butter,  and  bread.  At  the 
higher  rate  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  bed,  and  a  more  substantial  break- 
fast and  supper  are  served  to  them.  Meals  for  boarders  consist  gener- 
ally in  husk  products,  bacon,  sausages,  and  potatoes,  and  on  Wednes- 
days and  Sundays  beef  soup  and  soup  meat  are  dished  up. 

The  clothing  of  the  laboring  people  i^  of  rough  and  [>oor  material,  and 
sits  rather  loosely  and  shapelessly  on  their  bodies.  They  usually  wear 
their  clothes  until  they  are  shabby  and  ragged,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
somewhat  indifferent  as  to  their  suits.  The  neat  and  generally  faabion- 
able  dress  of  an  American  workingmau  would  appear  an  article  of  loxary 
to  the  German  workingmau.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition 
are  very  slim  ;  the  demand  is  generally  larger  than  the  supply,  and  if  a 
workingmau  is  employed  without  any  interruption  throughout  the  year 
he  may  consider  that  good  luck.  In  view  of  the  small  earnings  and 
the  occasional  stoppages,  it  is  barely  possible  for  a  man  with  a  family 
to  lay  something  up  for  old  age  or  sickness.  These  people  are  used  to 
toil  on  and  await  their  chances.  That  su<*h  a  sullen  and  gloomy  life  of 
the  laboring  classes,  with  hardly  any  prospect  of  ever  getting  out  of  it, 
is  no  special  and  encouraging  promoter  for  their  moral  condition  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  parents^  children,  and  very 
frequently  male  and  female  boarders,  are  crowded  in  one  or  two  rooms 
and  occupying  very  often  but  one  large  bed,  or  at  best  two  beds,  it 
would  be  a  miracle  if  the  morals  of  the  people  would  not  be  very  low; 
and,  in  faot,  there  is  a  universal  complaint  in  this  district  that  in 
spite  of  all  charitable  and  philanthropical  efforts  the  morality  of  botb 
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sexes  amongst  the  laboring  classes  is  alarming,  and  casts  a  dark 
sha^^low  on  society  at  lar^e.  It  is  said  that  3^  per  cent,  of  the  female 
laborers  in  Elberfeld  supplement  their  weeky  earnings  by  prostitution. 
It  is  bat  a  natural  sequence  that  these  people  are  gradually  deteriorating 
pbjsically,  and  the  shallow  features,  the  narrow  chests,  and  the  gen- 
erally small  stature  of  both  men  and  women  must  strike  the  eyes  of 
even  a  superficial  observer. 

In  order  to  give  an  inside  view  into  the  household  affairs  of  a  Ger- 
man laborer's  family,  I  subjoin  herewith  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
treekly  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  such  a  family,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  viz,  man,  wife,  and  five  children  respectively  of  the  age  of 
twelve,  ten,  eight,  six,  and  two  years. 

EXPENSES  OF  A  LABORER'S  FAMILY. 

Apptoximaie  e$iimaie  of  the  weekly  expenses  for  the  subsistence  of  a  laborer's  family,  ooii- 
sisiing  of  seven  persons^  namely,  parents  and  five  children. 


Articles. 


Amount 


Potatoes,  56  pounds,  at  |  cent  per  poand 

$ao«lgl^fat 

Bnrad,  21  poonds.  at  2f  cents  pc  r  pound . 
Applchattor.  lipoands,  at  8  cents  per 
poaad. 

foal 

Linl  or  butter 

Pdroleain 

Ci/amon  aauage • 

Bacon — 

M.^t 

naar 

Barter 

W 

PfM 

^tfetables 


Articles. 


$0  47 
07 
45  I 

14  ' 

14 
10 
10  i 

*2i 
12 

15  t 
05  ! 
04  I 

04  I 
04  I 
06 

I 


Clothing 

Shoes 

Bent 

Vinegar , 

Salad  oil 

lUpe-seedoU ^ 

ToDacco , 

Brandy,  &c 

Soap  and  household  ware 

Taxes , 

Sick-fund  and  inddentals 
School,  fees,  and  utensils. 
Sundries 

Total 


Amount. 


$0  88 
12 
42 
01 
02 
07 
04 
10 
10 
04 
10 
06 
08 


3  57 


Three  dollars  and  fifty  seven  cents  are  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  male  factory  operatives  in  this  district. 

Careful  estimates  as  to  the  monthly  expenses  for  rye  and  wheat  flonr, 
{iotatoes,  beef  and  pork,  butter  and  milk  of  a  German  laborer's  family, 
consisting  of  three  to  four  persons,  averaged  in  the  year  1883  $8.95, 
and  iu  the  year  1882  $0.84.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  owing  to  the  good 
barvests  in  the  last  few  years  in  Germany  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
has  gradually  decreased. 

From  the  above  statements  the  inference  may  easily  be  drawn  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  average  workingman  with  a  family  to  sup- 
r^rt  to  accumulate  any  savings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
tbat  be  has  to  rely  on  the ''  shop  sick-funds  "  and  other  aid  associations  of 
vbicb  he  may  be  a  member.  His  life  is  a  continual  struggle  for  his  and 
bis  family^s  subsistence,  and  almost  without  any  prospect  of  bettering 
bis  lot  in  the  future.  When  he  left  the  school-room  he  had  to  begin  to 
labor,  and  has  to  continue  to  labor  to  his  end. 

SAFETY   OF  EMPLOYES  IN  MILLS  AND  FAOTOBIES. 

Imperial  statutes  prescribe  a  series  of  strict  regulations  for  the  safety 
of  the  work* people  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  mi- 
QQte  sanitary  measures  are  established  for  their  benefit.    The  overcrowd- 
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ing  in  factxNies  and  workshops  is  prohibiterl ;  they  mast  be  well  veu 
lated  and  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  every  precaation  made  so  as 
render  all  gases,  vapors,  and  imparities  generated  in  the  eoarse  of  t 
manufactaring  processes  harmless,  as  far  as  possible,  by  rapid  volatilis 
tion  and  smoke-consamers.  In  case  of  accident  the  imperial  law  of  June 
1871,  makes  the  owners  of  factories,  mills,  stone-quarries,  and  of  mini 
and  also  the  railroad  corporations,  responsible  to  their  employ^  for  ai 
injury  or  for  their  death,  if  cansed  to  them  by  culpable  accident.  Ai 
the  Imperial  Government  has  carefully  prepared  the  so-called  "  accide 
insurance  bill,''  and  presses  its  adoption  in  the  Reichstag  with  unusc 
vigor.  It  provides  to  the  workingmen  an  indemnification  in  the  sha 
of  an  annuity,  in  case  their  health  or  life  had  been  injured  while  actua] 
engaged  in  their  callings.  This  bill  will  undoubtedly  become  a  li 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Reichstag,  and  it  will  very  likely 
so  framed  as  to  make  the  state  contribute  to  the  insurance  funds  t 
largest  proportion,  while  the  employers  and  employes  have  to  makei 
the  balance  jointly.  In  fact  the  Government  is  doing  its  utmost  to  ta 
the  initiative  steps  in  providing  for  the  laboring  man,  and  the  imper 
chancellor,  von  Bismarck,  has  only  recently  in  the  Reichstag  proclaim 
the  Socialist  principle  of  the  right  and  guarantee  of  labor  to  the  labon 
in  order  to  combat  and  set  at  defiance  the  tempting  and  £Ei»sciuati 
doctrines  of  the  Socialists. 

On  state  and  imperial  officials  a  pension  is  settled  in  conformity  tot 
Imperial  pension  law  of  March  31, 1873.  According  to  this  law  a  p< 
sion  is  granted  to  a  Government  officer  after  the  service  of  at  least  t 
years,  whenever  such  an  officer  becomes  unable  to  perform  his  duties 
consequence  of  physical  and  mental  disability ;  prior  to  the  expiration 
this  period  pension  is  granted  only  in  case  of  sickness,  or  in  consequer 
of  injuries  which  such  an  officer  may  have  sustained  in  the  perforraar 
of  his  official  duties.  Pension  after  the  completed  tenth  year  amoui 
to  twenty-eightieths,  and  advances  after  every  year  of  service  pass 
one-eightieth.  The  highest  amount  is  put  down  at  sixty -eightieths 
the  annual  income  of  such  officer. 

The  relation  between  the  employed  and  employer  is  not  based 
friendly  and  good  feeling.  The  employ^  is  deeply  impressed  with  t 
idea  that  in  all  likelihood  he  has  to  remain  in  his  position  as  emplc 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  during  that  time  be  dependent 
his  manual  labor.  This  state  of  things  permeates  the  whole  social  1 
in  Germany,  and  brings  about  the  separation  of  ranks.  Thus  the  wo 
ingmen  constitute  a  class  in  the  community  and  occupy  the  lowest  ra 
in  social  life.  Their  sentiment  is,  therefore,  gloomy,  and  they  are  v( 
frequently  embittered  and  generally  very  jealous  of  their  better-situat 
fellow-men.  Their  life  is  monotonous,  and  they  pass  their  days  in  a  st; 
of  indifference  and  supineness,  and  their  thoughts  run  commonly  ii 
sensual  and  sexual  enjoyments,  as  they  are  precluded  from  the  m 
refined  amusements.  In  the  face  of  these  embarrassments  it  is  1 
natural  that  the  German  workingman  is  not,  on  the  whole,  as  alert  a 
sprightly,  and  does  not  feel  that  keen  sense  of  independence  and  s< 
reliance  in  life,  as  the  American  workingman. 


POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 


Nominally  the  workingmen  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  as  all  oti 
citizens  in  the  German  Empire,  but  the  low  scale  of  their  assessroe 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  suffrage  in  municipal  elections,  the 
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called  Socialist  law,  and  several  political  services  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation,  are  practical  and  virtual  barriers  to  their  political  rights. 
The  Socialist  law  affects  in  its  application  almost  exclusively  the  work- 
ing classes,  inasmnch  as  nine-tenths  of  the  Socialist  party  is  composed 
of  the  working  element.  The  number  of  Socialists  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
feld  is  estimated  at  15,000  to  16,000,  and  at  the  elections  for  the  Beich- 
sta^  the  Socialists  poll  about  350,000  to  400,000  votes  in  the  whole 
Empire.  Said  law  was  passed  October  21,  1878,  and  has  been  but 
recently  extended  for  a  period  of  two  more  years.  Sure  enough,  it  is 
bnt  a  temporary  enactment,  but  arbitrary,  and  exclusive  in  its  nature, 
and  practically  places  the  greater  part  of  the  German  workingmen  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  the  common  law,  and,  in  fact,  reduces  them  to  politi- 
cal nonentities.  Its  principal  provisions  are  directed  against  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Socialists,  which  is  branded  as  being  in  contravention  and 
opposition  to  the  existing  Government.  It  puts  an  interdict  on  all  so- 
cieties and  associations  whose  apparent  object  is  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  Government  and  the  undermining  of  social  order,  and  it  sub- 
jects other  societies  in  which  similar  tendencies  are  prevailing  to  the 
control  and  surveillance  of  the  police  authorities,  who  have  to  watch 
over  their  press  organs,  meetings,  contributions,  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  law  all  meetings  of  the  Social- 
ists were  strictly  and  relentlessly  prohibited  by  the  police,  their  news- 
papers, journals,  and  pamphlets  suppressed,  and  all  kinds  of  persecu- 
tions and  vexations  instigated  against  them,  and  even  now  frequent 
domiciliary  visits  are  made  by  the  police  to  the  leaders  and  spokesmen 
of  the  Socialists,  and  their  correspondence  and  papers  found  in  their 
residences  are  seized  and  deposited  in  the  x)olice  headquarters,  and  not 
unfrequently  legal  proceedings  arfe  instituted  against  such  persons. 
IJy  vinue  of  this  Socialist  law  the  so-called  "small  state  qf  siege"  was 
decreed  against  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  Leipsic,  where  the 
number  of  Socialists  is  comparatively  very  large,  and  where  the  foci 
of  their  agitation  are  located.  By  reasons  of  this  decree  Socialists 
^bo  appear  to  be  dangerous  to,  or  are  denounced  as  enemies  of,  the 
(iovernment  and  of  the  public  safety  and  order,  may  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  these  cities  within  tweutj^four  hours.  In  spite  of  this  law 
the  Socialist  party  succeeds  at  every  imperial  or  state  election  to  send 
^ome  of  their  representatives  to  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies.  The  number  of  these  Socialist  deputies  being  limited  in 
^th  legislative  branches,  their  direct  influence  on  legislation  in  impe- 
rial and  state  matters  is  not  of  great  importance.  Their  indirect  in- 
floencc,  however,  is  keenly  felt  and  taken  into  due  account  by  the  Gov- 
trument,  and  the  bills  for  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  insurance 
company,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  working  classes,  the  '^accident 
insurance,"  and  '^invalidity"  bills,  and  other  propositions  of  a  similar 
character  and  tendency,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  underground  agita- 
tion, 60  to  speak,  of  the  Socialists,  and,  at  the  last  resort,  to  the  labor 
element. 

The  working  people  contribute  a  considerable  share  to  local  and  Gov- 
ernment taxes,  the  assessment  for  both  being  applied  to  a  rather  low 
«cale  of  income. 
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TAXATION. 


The  following  table  shows  the  mode  of  taxation,  the  classificatioi 
the  tax  payers,  their  shares  for  Government  and  municipal  taxes, 
percentage  of  Government  taxes,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  m 
mrum  income  of  the  tax-payers : 


CLASS  TAX. 


Grade  of  taxation. 

Inoom€(,  for  the  state 
aaaeaament. 

Govern- 
ment tax. 

Mnnicipitl 
income  tax. 

Gorem- 
ment  tax. 

Hint 

IDCO 

$99  96     to     $157  00 
157  00               214  20 
214  00              249  90 
249  90              285  60 
285  60               321  80 
821  80               857  00 
857  00               392  70 
892  70               428  40 
428  40               499  80 
409  80               571  20 
571  20              642  60 
642  60               714  00 

$0,714 
1.428 
2.142 
2.8:>6 
4.284 
5.712 
7.140 
&568 
9.906 
11.424 
14.280 
17.136 

$0,952 

2.380 

5.412 

9.520 

14.280 

21. 420 

2&560 

84.272 

89.084 

45.606 

57.120 

68.544 

Pereent 

ia3| 

166} 

2664 

33.:| 

833i 

375 

400 

400 

4j0 

400 

4U0 

400 

Per 

1 
2 
3. 

5 

6 

8 

iS::::::::::::::!::::::::::::::: 

9 
9 

11 

10 

12 

10 

IKCOICE  TAX. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
IB 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 


$714  00 

856  80 

999  60 

1. 142  40 

1.285  20 

1,428  00 

1,713  60 

1,999  20 

2.284  80 

2. 570  40 

2,856  00 

3,903  20 

4, 474  40 

5.045  60 

5, 616  80 

6,473  60 

7, 330  40 

8, 187  20 

9, 044  00 

10, 472  00 

11,900  00 

13, 328  00 

14, 756  00 

17.  012  00 

20, 468  00 

23,324  00 

26, 180  00 

20, 0:i6  00 

31, 748  00 

40. 460  00 

49, 172  00 

57,  884  00 

72. 164  00 

86,444  00 


to 


$856  80 

$21,420 

099  00 

25.704 

1, 142  40 

20.988 

1, 2&5  20 

34.272 

1,428  00 

38.556 

1.713  60 

42.840 

1.909  20 

51. 408 

2,284  80 

5a  976 

2, 570  40 

68.544 

2,856  00 

77.112 

3,903  20 

85.680 

4.474  40 

102.816 

5, 045  60 

119.952 

5,616  80 

137. 088 

6.473  60 

154.224 

7. 330  40 

17a  928 

8»187  20 

20.'i.632 

9. 044  00 

231.336 

10,472  00 

257.  040 

11,900  00 

299.880  1 

13,  328  00 

842.720 

14.756  00 

385.560 

17,612  00 

42&  400 

20,468  00 

516.080 

23,324  00 

590.760 

26, 180  00 

685.440 

29, 0.16  00 

771.1-0 

34, 748  00 

856.800 

40. 460  00 

1,028.160 

49, 172  00 

1.  lOa  520 

57, 884  00 

1, 456.  500 

72, 164  00 

1.713.600 

80,444  00 

2, 142. 000 

100, 724  00 

2,  570.  800 

$85,680 

102.816 

110. 952 

137.088 

154.224 

171.300 

205.632 

2.m904 

274. 176 

30&210 

342.720 

409.860 

479. 808 

548.352 

616.896 

719.712 

822. 5  J8 

925. 344 

1.028.160 

1,109.520 

1, 370. 880 

1.542.240 

1,713.600 

2,056.320 

2,399.04<» 

2.541.760 

8, 084. 480 

3, 427. 200 

4,112.640 

4.798.080 

5, 826. 240 

6, 8.''>4. 400 

8,  .'168.000 

10, 281. 600 


400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
4rX> 
400 
400 
4U0 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


At  every  additional  income  of  $14,280  the  grade  advances  to  a  hig 
number,  and  the  additional  tax  levied  amounts  to  $428.20. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  lowest  taxable  inrc 
I)er  annum  is  $99.96,  of  which  a  tax  of  71  cents  is  to  be  paid  to 
Government  and  of  95  cents  to  the  community.  In  addition  to  tb 
taxes,  school  and  church  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  and  owners  of  hoii 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  ground  and  buildings,  and  business  men  hav< 
pay  taxes  levied  on  trade  and  industries.  The  first  grade  in  the  "  el 
tax"  embraces,  as  a  rule,  the  servant  girls,  common  day  laborers,  j 
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appreDtices,  and  the  three  next  grades  the  great  mass  of  factory  opera- 
tives. Tax-payers  of  the  first  five  grades  in  the  ''class  tax '*  are  de- 
prived of  their  active  and  passive  elective  franchise  for  municipal  offices; 
,  that  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  working  people  has  no  voice  in  the  local 
administration.  The  right  to  vote  for  members  to  the  Reichstag  and 
to  the  state  legislatures  is,  however,  granted  to  every  citizen  without 
reference  to  taxation.  At  state  elections  the  aggregate  number  of  vo- 
ters is  subdivided  in  three  classes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  them.  Each  class  elects  a  certain  number  of  electors  and  these 
electors  vote  directly  for  the  deputies  in  a  similar  way  as  the  election 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  takes  place  in  the  United 
States. 

EMIGRATION  AND   THE  CAUSES  THEREOF. 

Apart  from  political  considerations,  which  are  a  minor  motive  power 
for  the  emigration  of  the  working  people,  the  principal  causes  which 
lead  to  their  emigration  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Spasmodic  and 
coDtinaal  struggle  for  a  meager  subsistence,  and  the  consequent  natural 
desire  of  bettering  their  lot,  and  of  better  providing  for  themselves  and 
theur  families  in  the  future ;  the  constant  increase  of  the  population  in 
Germany  and  the  competition  continually  growing  sharper  and  more 
crowding  in  all  branches  of  business  incident  thereto;  the  wish  to 
swing  loose  from  the  dependent  and  gloomy  condition;  to  evade  the 
general  military  duty ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influences  brought  to 
bear  on  those  at  home  by  friends  and  relatives  that  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  and  particularly  the  pecuniary  remittances  from  those  people  that 
have  preceded  them,  so  as  to  enable  the  destitute  at  home  to  join  their 
friends  and  countrymen.  Whenever  business  in  the  United  States  is 
prosperous  and  times  are  flush,  so  that  people  are  able  to  put  op  some 
savings,  the  flood  of  emigration  will  set  in  and  swell  the  march  of  the  cara- 
vans to  the  seaports.  As  a  general  matter,  emigrants  prefer  those  places 
and  regions  which  have  been  selected  by  their  friends  and  kindred  and 
such  tracts  of  land  as  can  be  put  in  tilth  without  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and  which  promise  a  rich  yield.  They  are  apt  to  choose  a 
climate  which  corresponds  to  some  extent  to  that  in  their  native  coun- 
try.- This  will  explain  the  fact  tliat  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
are  settling  down  in  the  Northern  United  States,  and  but  a  small  num- 
ber selects  the  Southern  States.  Most  of  those  people  thftt  seek  their 
new  homes  across  the  ocean  come  from  the  workshops  and  factories, 
and  from  the  farm  lands.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  industrious, 
and  frugal  persons,  contributing  their  share  of  manual  and  skilled  labor 
to  the  development  of  our  varied  industries,  and  applying  their  expe- 
rience and  callous  hands  to  the  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  oar  ag- 
ricultural domain.  The  colonization  movement  which  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  some  years  in  Germany,  whereby  the  flood  of  emigration  was 
intended  to  be  diverted  from  the  United  States  and  directed  to  coun- 
tries to  be  acquired  by  the  colonization  societies,  has  not  met  with  any 
perceptible  success,  and  it  seems  that  all  these  colonization  schemes 
will  prove  to  be  more  or  less  abortive,  and  that  the  tide  will  continue  to 
pour  into  the  United  States  as  heretofore.  When  the  German  once  bids 
farewell  to  the  fatherland  he  does  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  sort  of  de- 
pendence upon  his  mother  country,which  he  has  left  for  some  good  rea- 
son8.and  subject  himself  to  the  interests  of  colonization  societies.  With 
bat  few  exceptions,  he  wishes  to  become  a  free  and  independent  man, 
and  for  tiiis  reason,  as  a  rule,  selects  the  United  States  for  his  future 
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domicile,  and  eagerly  awaits  the  time  when  he  may  avail  himaelf  of  tha 
great  privilege  of  American  citizenship. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  is  scarcely  any  city  or  town  in  Crermany,  with  the  exception  of 
Crefeld,  which  by  the  specialty  of  her  industry — the  leading  articles 
of  Barmen  are  braids,  bindings,  and  trimmings— is  in  a  position  to  em- 
ploy so  many  female  operatives.  We  find  them  in  almost  every  indos- 
trial  branch  in  this  city  and  vicinity ;  their  number,  inclnding  children 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years,  is  approximately  estimated  at  27,000  to 
28,000.  Table  D  shows  the  number  of  male  and  female  operatives  em- 
ployed in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Barmen  and  Elberfeld. 
The  total  number  of  females  employed  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  in  Germany  amounts  to  316,547. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  occupations  as  require  more  physical 
strength,  as  braid  and  ribbon  making  and  dyeing,  they  are  replaced  by 
males.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  manufacturers  are  apt  to  prefer 
female  operatives  to  male  operatives  for  many  reasons ;  for  instaDce, 
they  appreciate  the  quiet  and  constant  performance  of  the  tasks  of  the 
females  very  highly,  and  also  their  docility,  adaptability,  and  discipline, 
and  above  all  do  they  prize  the  cheapness  of  female  labor,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  run  a  successful  race  on  the  world's  market  with 
their  foreign  competitors. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  the  female  factory  operatives  are  regulated  partly  by 
the  application  and  capacities  of  the  individuals,  partly  by  the  kind  of 
their  occupation  and  quality  of  their  performances.  For  instance,  the 
wages  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  whose 
time  of  labor  is  fixed  by  statutory  laws  at  eight  hours  per  day,  vary 
from  73.cent8  to  $1.20,  while  older  girls  and  women,  according  to  their 
performances,  may  earn  $1.45  to  $3.10  per  week.  Work  at  the  so-called 
fiincy  articles  and  nouveaut^s  is  generally  better  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  The  work  is  always  very  carefully  dealt  out  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  smallest  detail,  and  is  performed  by  the  individuals  accord- 
ing to  their  capacities. 

8ft>op8  and  trader, — Girls  in  millinery  shops  earn  from  $85  to  $95  per 
annum,  board  and  lodging  in  addition,  exclusively,  from  $2.35  to  $2  50 
per  week,  and  if  they  work  for  their  own  account  their  earnings  gen- 
erally double.  Female  dressmakers  earn  from  $21.40  to  $28.60  per 
month  without  board;  with  board  and  lodging,  $1.45  to  $2.15  per  week; 
if  they  work  for  their  customers  in  families  they  earn  $2.40  to  $2.90 
per  week;  board  and  luncheon  in  addition.  Girls  able  to  fit  and  repafr 
costumes  earn  from  $238  to  $357  a  year  without  board,  and  first-class 
department  directrices  from  $400  to  $570  a  year. 

CammerciaL — ^The  employment  of  female  clerks  in  counting-rooms  is 
not  in  great  vogue  hereabouts;  the  few  that  are  employed  in  subordinate 
positions  earn  from  $215  to  $290  a  year;  confidential  clerks  and  book- 
keepers, from  $290  to  $430  a  year ;  female  clerks  in  stores  and  shops 
earn  from  $90  to  $115  and  in  addition  2  per  cent,  on  their  sales,  or  from 
$175  to  $215  without  the  aforesaid  gratification;  female  apprentices  in 
stores  are  paid  from  $2.40  to  $4.80  per  month. 

Professional  and  personal. — This  includes  Government  officials  and 
clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers, 
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joornalists,  laandresses,  &c.  As  far  as  my  iufot^mation  reaches,  as  a 
general  thing,  no  ladies  are  employed  in  Governmeut  oifices  i:!  this 
city,  only  in  the  imperial  telegraph  odice  a  few  are  engage^.  These 
ladi38  are  paid  from  $13.50  to  f  15.50  a  month,  and  their  hours ^of  labor 
are  nine  per  day.  In  the  lower  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  there 
are  some  ladies  employed.  These  female  teachers  are  paid,  in  villages 
and  towns,  from  $180  to  $215  a  year,  and  in  addition  they  have  free 
lodging  at  their  disposal.  In  cities  these  female  teachers  begin  with  a 
salary  of  $215  to  $240  a  year,  and  their  salaries  are  gradually  raised  to 
$325  to  $360,  and  in  addition  7^  per  cent,  of  their  salary  is  granted  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  indemnification  for  rent.  In  ladies'  high  schools  and 
female  boarding  schools  these  teachers  begin  with  a  salary  from  $290 
to  $340,  which  is  successively  raised  to  $430,  with  7 J  per  cent,  indemuifi- 
catioD  for  rent  in  addition.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that 
male  as  well  as  female  teachers  are  exempt  from  municipal  taxes  and 
their  children  from  the  payment  of  the  tuition  fees. 

Laundresses  earn  from  48  to  60  cents  per  day,  and  their  number  is 
large,  especially  in  Elberfeld. 

AgricultMre. — As  to  this  class  of  female  laborers  I  refer  to  table  for  the 
information  desired. 

Mining. — The  table  furnishes  "all  the  information  obtainable  as  to  fe- 
males employed  in  mines. 

AU  other  pursuits. — Under  this  heading  there  may  be  classified  all 
kinds  of  female  domestic  servants,  and  as  to  their  average  wages  I  refer 
to  the  table  annexed  below.  In  addition  to  the  regular  wages  these 
servants  receive  Christmas  presents  and  douceurs  on  the  occasion  of 
fairs  held  in  towns  and  cities,  amounting  to  from  $9  to  $15,  according  to 
their  respective  positions,  and,  besides,  some  gratuities  and  "tippings" 
which  average  from  $4  to  $6  a  year,  fevery  fortnight  they  are  gener- 
ally allowed  to  spend  a  half-day  for  their  recreation,  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  or  Sunday  evenings  they  have  a  recess  of  a  few  hours  to  at- 
tend divine  service. 

The  employers  are  bound  by  legislative  enactments,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, to  furnish  medical  attendance  to  these  servants  for  the  period  of 
three  months.  The  employers  are,  however,  in  the  habit,  to  get  rid  of 
this  obligation,  of  paying  into  the  city  hospital  fund  a  contribution  of 
$1.25  to  $2  per  annum.  In  cases  of  sickness  female  servants  thus  pro- 
vided for  are  admitted  into  the  city  hospital,  where  they  receive  their 
medical  attendance.  The  employers  are  obliged  to  give  notice  to 
female  servants  six  weeks  prior  to  a  calendar  quarter  to  quit  service,  if 
no  special  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  vice  versa.  As  a  rule, 
notice  to  quit  service  is  given  three  mouths  ahead.  Whenever  diffi- 
culties or  disagreements  arise  between  employers  and  servants,  and 
cannot  be  settl^  amicably,  the  police  authorities  attempt  to  mediate 
and  intercede,  and  if  not  successful,  the  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
regular  court  proceedings.  A  settlement  effected  by  the  police  authori- 
ties is,  by  virtue  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  highest  imperial  court  at 
Leipsic,  equal  to  our  United  States  Supreme  Court,  not  obligatory. 

Servant  girls  out  of  employment  generally  board  with  women  that 
make  it  a  business  to  hire  out  such  servant  girls,  and  they  have  to  pay 
those  women  for  board  and  lodging  from  $1.20  to  $1.67  per  week.  When- 
ever such  a  woman  finds  out  and  secures  a  place  for  a  servant  the  latter 
has  to  pay  72  cents  to  that  woman  for  her  services.  Such  women  are 
under  the  control  of  the  police  authorities,  and  have  to  procure  a 
Ucense  for  their  calling.  This  is  required  in  the  interest  of  morality, 
as  in  former  times  some  of  these  female  agents  not  unfrequently  hired 
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out  inDocent  and  inexperieDced  girls  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  Tiiis 
practice  is,  however,  still  secretly  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  the  police.  Tlie  moral  character  of  the  German  servant  girls  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  far  superior  to  that  of  the  factory  girls.  The  servant 
girls  are  usually  good-natured,  industrious,  faithful,  and  much  attached 
to  the  families  they  live  with. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

It  may  be  approximately  stated  that  the  minimum  wages  paid  to  fe- 
male adults  are  $1.45,  the  maximum  $2.90,  and  the  average  $2.17^  per 
week.  For  further  information  on  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  table 
below. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  females  em- 
ployed in  different  branches  in  this  consular  district : 


Oocnpations. 


Boolikeepen  

Clerks     

Saleswomen 

Dressmakers 

First-class  directresses 

Costume>fitters 

Seamstresses 

Milliners 

Hilliners'  apprentices 

CraTat-makers 

Principals  of  public  schools 

Teachers  of  public  schools 

Teachers  for  handiwork 

Principal  nurses  in  public  children's 
homes. 

KursGs  in  hospitals 

Telegraph  operators 

Govei  ncsses 

Housekeepers  

Cooks  

Chambermaids 

Servants  lor  general  housework. 

LaundresMes 

Nurse  girls    

Juvenile  servants 

Factory  girls 

Factors 

Curs<*t-niaker8 

Fa  ctors 

Qnillgirh* 

Heelers 


Hours  of 

labor 
per  day. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$285  60^ 

$428  40 

214  20 

285  60 

85  68 

107  10 

190  40 

238  00 

857  00 

476  00 

238  00 

357  00 

03  00 

142  80 

85  80 

05  00 

28  56 

35  70 

85  80 

142  80 

285  60 

857  00 

100  40 

285  60 

Aversf^. 


142  80  I 
191  00  I 

57  12 
142  80 
71  40 
71  40 
57  12 
49  98 
35  70 
57  12 
28  56 
23  80 
71  40 
166  60 
110  00 
166  60 
95  20 
95  20 


100  40 
214  20  ; 


$307  00 

240  00 

06  80 

214  20 

416  50 

297  50 

118  90 

00  40 

32  13 

114  80 

321  30 

238  00 


166  60 
202  10 


Remarks. 


85  68 

7140 

178  50 

160  65 

1   119  00 

95  20 

1   100  00 

85  70 

;    85  68 

71  40 

71  40 

60  60 

1    57  12 

46  41 

1    85  68 

71  40 

i    35  70 

32  13 

28  56 

26  18 

142  80 

107  10 

100  40 

178  50 

166  60 

142  80 

190  40 

178  60 

142  80 

119  00 

142  80 

110  00 

Free  board  and  lodging. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 


Allowance  of  7^  per  cent 
of  income  for  rent. 

Allowanci>of  7^  pertent 
of  income  for  rent,  or 
f^eerent. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 

Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HOURS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 


In  compliance  with  the  imperial  statute  of  June  21, 1869,  manufact- 
nrers  are  not  permitted  to  employ  children  below  twelve  years  in  their 
factories,  and  when  they  are  about  to  employ  children  above  twelve 
years  notice  must  be  given  to  the  police  authorities  ]>rior  to  their  em- 
I)loyment,  and  employers  are  compelled  to  keep  a  list  of  all  their  juve- 
nile laborers  l)elow  tlie  lourteenth  year,  and  all  children  from  twelve  to 
lonrteen  years  are  only  to  be  engaged  under  the  condition  that  the  time 
of  labor  shall  not  exceed  six  hours  per  day,  so  that  these  juveniles  nre 
enabled  to  receive  a  school  education  of  at  least  three  hours  a  day. 
Girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  not  allowed  to  be  worked  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.    The  girls  from  twelve  to  fourteen  and  also 
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those  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  are  entitled  to  a  recess  of  half  an 
honr  every  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Girls  over  sixteen  years  have  to 
work  the  normal  time,  that  is,  from  7  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  IJ 
to  8  io  the  afternoon.  To  insure  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations 
and  of  other  laws  for  the  salety  and  protection  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives, Government  officials  and  the  local  police  are  charged  with  the 
inspection,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  various  establishments. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlSs. 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  this  side  of  the  question  forms  a  dark  spot 
oil  female  labor  in  this  district.  It  is  a  sad  spectacle  to  notice  that 
yooug,  innocent  girls  almost  invariably  will  be  stained  and  polluted  by 
the  fool  and  mischievous  surroundings  of  their  companions,  and  in  a 
short  time  sink  down  to  their  level  of  immorality.  Generally  speaking, 
it  is  characteristic  with  bad  and  ill-disposed  persons  to  corrupt  their 
fellow-beings,  and  this  tendency  especially  appears  to  pervade  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  female  employes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  has 
been  observed  time  and  again,  that  the  older  sister  employi^s  are  set- 
ting traps  for  their  innocent  partners  and  attemi)t  to  drag  them  down 
to  their  low  standard  of  indecency  and  impropriety,  and  do  not  rest 
until  the  poor  victims  have  lost  their  shame  and  innocence  and  con- 
dact  themselves  as  frivolously  and  lasciviously  as  the  older  compan- 
ions are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  If  parents  object  to  the  loose  manners 
of  such  girls,  it  happens  frequently  that  they  leave  the  parental  roof 
and  rent  rooms  in  low  boanling-houses  for  $1.20  to  $1.43  per  wei'k, 
where  they  can  carry  on  as  they  please.  Such  girls,  of  course,  do  not 
think  of  saving  a  penny.  This  licentious  life  leads  them  not  unfre- 
qnently  into  the  arms  of  prostitution.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  these  free  and  easy  going  girls  are  very  often  the  best  and  most 
rehable  workers,  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  there  exists  a  certain 
'^paint  d^konneur^  amongst  the  workingmen  to  marry  a  factory  girl 
whenever  the  fruit  of  their  carnal  intercourse  begins  to  be  visible,  and 
this  fact  explains  the  comparatively  early  marriages  between  the  male 
ami  female  working  classes,  and  also  the  small  number  of  illegitimate 
births  amongst  these  classes.  By  legislative  acts  no  man  is  ])ermitted 
to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony  before  he  has  passed  the  twentieth 
year.  The  minister  of  justice  is,  however,  authorized  to  grant  dispen- 
sation in  certain  cases*.  In  addition  to  that  the  law  prescribes  that  the 
man  who  has  not  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  military  life,  that  is, 
who  at  times  of  war  may  be  called  to  active  military  servii  e,  has  to  give 
aecority  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  while  he  is  in  active  service, 
80  that  such  a  family  may  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community  dur- 
ing that  period.  In  the  past  year  about  eighty  young  men  in  Barmen, 
of  whom  two  thirds  were  below  the  nineteenth  year,  submitted  their 
application  for  a  dispensation  to  the  minister  of  justice,  but  only  four 
obtained  the  desired  dispensation. 

MEANS  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfeS. 

To  the  honor  of  a  good  many  employers  it  must  be  stated  that  they 
make  commendable  efforts  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  arising  from 
the  daily  intercourse  of  the  male  and  female  working  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  inasmuch  as  they  endeavor  to  keep  the  sexes  separated  in 
the  factories,  have  separate  water-closets,  and  to  prevent  all  unneces- 
sary conversation  between  the  two  sexes  during  the  hours  of  labor.    In 
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most  of  the  factories  the  offenders  against  these  regulations  are  subject 
to  an  immediate  discharge.  And  the  proprietors  of  two  of  the  largest 
factories  in  Barmen  went  even  farther,  since  they  have  their  female  em- 
ployes, gratis,  educated  by  female  teachers,  after  the  honrs  of  labor,  in 
female  handiwork,  in  reading  good  books^  and  in  teaching  them  the 
elements  of  the  household  affairs,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties 
when  they  themselves  are  about  to  establish  their  own  household.  In 
this  connection  the  fact  should  not  be  concealed  that  the  daughters  of 
these  proprietors  devote  their  time  to  this  laudable  undertaking,  and 
the  results  of  this  Samaritan  work  have  been  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. Many  girls  have  been  kept  on  the  path  of  virtue,  and  many 
have  become  good  and  reliable  wives  and  conscientious  mothers,  and 
many  a  fallen  girl  has  been  restored  to  society. 

At  t^is  juncture  mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  trade  and  indus- 
trial schools  for  young  women  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Leipsic, 
Nuremburg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt.  These  schools  are  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  clerical  work  and  book- 
keeping. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLGlrflS. 

Manufacturers  are  enjoined  to  put  up  the  most  suitable  safeguards 
and  the  most  approved  safety  appliances  in  their  factories,  and  especially 
to  provide  for  an  easy  egress.  The  doors  in  the  factories  must  be  wide 
and  open  to  the  outside,  and  there  must  be  some  extra  doors,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers.  Every  hoist  and  the  engine-house  most 
be  securely  fenced,  and  the  fencing  must  be  constantly  retained  in  good 
order. 

SANITABY  MEASUBES  AKD  OABE  OF  SICK  AND  DISABLED. 

Factories  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  and  healthy  state,  the  rooms  must 
be  spacious  and  well  ventilated  and  not  overcrowded,  and,  if  possible^ 
separated  firom  those  of  the  male  operatives.  Female  a«  well  as  male 
operatives  have  to  join  the  aid  society  of  the  factory  in  which  they  are 
employed,  if  there  exists  one.  To  these  funds  employers  as  well  as 
employes  have  to  contribute  about  equal  rates.  In  case  of  sickness  sack 
an  employ^  is  entitled  to  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  a  small  percentage 
of  the  semi- weekly  wages.  If  there  does  not  exist  a  factory  fund,  the 
operatives  are  bound  to  make  contributions  either  to  a  municipal  deposit 
fund  for  sick  or  to  a  deposit  fund  under  the  control  of  a  workingmen^s 
union.  The  contributions  to  these  funds  amount  to  about  15  cents  per 
month  for  each  person.  The  provisions  of  the  liability  law  are  appli- 
cable likewise  to  female  operatives.    ' 

OOMPETITION  OF  FEMALE  VTITH  HALE  LABOB. 

Wages  for  females  have  but  slightly  declined  during  the  last  five  years, 
while  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  have  perceptibly  decreased. 
The  employment  of  women  presses  rather  heavily  on  the  male  labor  and 
consequently  on  the  wages  of  men.  In  most  of  the  factories  the  male 
lace  and  braid  makers  have  been  recently  replaced  by  women,  and  only 
the  master  mechanics  retained.  Female  labor  being  considerably  cheaper 
than  male  labor,  manufacturers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  employ  females 
wherever  their  strength  is  sufficient  to  perform  a  certain  task,  Mid  miUe 
laborers  are  gradually  driven  away  from  the  lighter  and  easier  jobs  and 
are  forced  to  remain  temporarily  idle. 
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EDUCATION,  ETC. 

It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  women  employed  in  factories  should 
feel  much  inclined  to  improve  their  school  education.  Their  children 
have  to  attend  the  elementary  schools  until  they  have  passed  the  four- 
teenth year,  when  they  are  either  gxyen  out  as  apprentices  or  have  to 
follow  their  parents  to  the  workshop.  That  the  information  of  these 
people  is  rather  limited  and  that  these  hard- worked  and  poorly-fed  per- 
sons are  not  much  given  to  studies,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

As  a  rale^  husband  and  wife  continue  their  wonted  employment  after 
marriage,  so  that  not  much  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  their 
cLildren.  As  several  families  usually  are  living  in  the  same  house,  the 
children  of  these  laboring  people  very  frequently  are  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  elderly  woman  who  keeps  a  kind  of  children's  nursery 
aDd  receives  for  her  services  a  small  remuneration.  To  be  sure,  this 
Dorsio^  is  very  primitive  and  rather*  deficient.  The  mortality  amongst 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  is  consequently  very  large,  as  under 
the  surrounding  circumstances  a  better  nursing  of  these  babies  can 
haidly  be  provided  for.  This  mortality  list  averages  from  30  to  40  per 
cent,  in  Barmen,  lilothers  employed  in  factories  nurse  their  babies  but 
for  a  sbort  time,  as,  by  law,  any  woman  is  permitted  to  take  up  her  work 
again  four  weeks  after  her  coutinement.  There  are  some  mothers  who 
nufbo  their  babies  for  a  few  months  longer,  which  can,  however,  be  done 
only  during  the  dinner  hour  and  in  the  evening  upon  their  return  from 
the  ahop. 

It  is  but  a  natural  effect  of  this  deficient  home-training  that  the  work- 
ing classes  furnish  an  unusually  large  quota  of  boys  and  girls  for  the 
reform  schools  and  houses  of  correction. 

WOLFGANG  SOHOENLB, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Barmen,  June  17, 1884. 


I.  General  Trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  Barmen. 

OoeapAtloiis. 

Hoars. 

Lowest 

,  Highest 

▲renge. 

BriekkTenandiiiMC 
TcDden  ud  bud-eAn 

BUXLDDIO  TBADBS. 

HQtk  ,..., 

66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 

66 
66 
66 
60 
84 
72 
66 
68 
68 
66 
66 
66 

$3  00 
260 
3  08 
285 
8  92 
300 
882 

3  57 

888 
367 

2  06 
8  67 
867 

4  76 
888 

3  67 
3  57 
800 
8S7 
SS7 

$4  28 
880 
880 
383 
5  05 
428 
4  28 
428 

428 

4  28 
860 
500 

5  71 
5  71 
428 
428 
428 
428 
446 
428 

$8  64 

rlen 

3  20 

fhatawra....!..'... 

3  45 

tSST:::;:"::::.:.:. .;;.:.;..:..:.:::;. .:..::::::: ::::::: 

8  00 

^AAfonuidfibitAni , 

4  04 

namben 

8  OB 

Cvporten 

8  80 

SSSrir:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::::::::::::::::::::^ 

8  08 

BOflrt 

OTHBB  TRASBS. 

3  81 

8  08 

flirikera 

8  23 

bookMadna 

420 

8ri*k«ss, :;:::.: 

4  61 

Brewen 

528 

BotcS.:;; :;     ::;;":":::.;;:::"":;:;:;:::;:::::::;: 

880 

BiMs-fandfits 

3  9S 

808 

<>*ftetiSJr!::;::;::;:;:i-.i.."":::":;::;:":::^ 

868 

Cig«r«ak«rt 

402 

co«H». .!!:::::::::::;::: 

898 
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Wagespaidper  week  in  Barmen — Continuod. 


OccnpatioQ. 


Hoars. 

Lowest 

HighMt 

66 

$3  80 

$4  00 

60 

4  00 

7  14 

72 

3  57 

4  28 

66 

3  80 

500 

60 

4  28 

5  70 

63 

3  67 

500 

66 

8  ft7 

4  76 

63 

3  57 

4  76 

66 

380 

4  28 

60 

4  05 

523 

72 

300 

3  70 

60 

4  28 

5  71 

72 

3  57 

4  76 

66 

3  67 

4  76 

63 

3  80 

500 

63 

4  28 

5  7J 

66 

3  00 

4  28 

66 

3  80 

4  76 

72 

3  57 

5  00 

60 

500 

8  00 

66 

8  57 

4  76 

78 

3  57 

4  76 

70 

300 

5  71 

66 

4  01 

500 

66 

3  57 

5  50 

72 

4  28 

7  14 

60 

428 

856 

72 

4  28 

6  71 

66 

428 

5  71 

AvengA 


Othkb  TRADB8— Continaed. 

Cutlers 

Dif^tlllers 

Drivers,  draymen,  teamsters,  &o 

Dyers    

Kn  gravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horscslioers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Lithoprapners 

liillwrichts 

Uailmakers 

Locksmiths  

Machini-ts 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tnnncra 

Tailors 

Teleprapb  operators  (revisers) 

TinHmiths 

Barbers 

Hair-dressers 

Cbimney-Bweeps 

Paint»>r8 

Bleachers 

Mechanics 

Weavers  (oatside  of  mills) 

Printers 


$4  4( 
60; 
39! 
54( 
4  « 
42] 
4  i; 

4  r 

4  0^ 
4  6< 
34( 
50( 

4r 
4  r 

44< 
4M 

sn 

3  7t 
42! 
65( 

4  1' 

4  11 
4  81 

4  5! 
45^ 

5  71 
642 
50< 
5(M 


Bates  of  wages  paid  per  week  in  ike  different  provinces  and  states  in  the  O^rman  Empire  <« 

1882. 


Proyince  or  state. 


Silesia 

Brandenbarg 

Po^ixn 

Thurin^an  stAtes 

Pomerania 

Kiuidomof  Saxony — 

"West  Prnssia 

East  Prussia 

Province  of  Saxony  — 
lieoklenburg-Schwerin 

Brunswick 

Hanover 

Anhalt 

Arcbdnkedom  Hesse... 

Bavaria 

Hesso-Nassaa 

Wnrteml)erg 

Baden     

Rhenish  province 

Scbles^itr-HoUtein 

Westphalia 

Hanseatic  cities 

Alsace  LotTaine 

German  Empire 


Building 
trade. 


$3  21 
3  66 
3  66 
3  80 

3  64' 
8  82 

4  17 
4  64 
8  01 
4  10 

3  03 

4  24 
8  86 
4  12 
4  64 
4  05 
4  43 
4  52 
4  48 
4  83 

4  56 

5  24 
5  36 
4  12 


Retail 
trade. 


$^48 
2  62 
2  00 

2  63 

3  00 
2  84 


3  00 
205 

2  00 

3  14 

2  00 

3  28 
3  33 
3  38 
3  33 
3  47 
3  56 
3  56 
3  45 
8  77 
880 
448 
3  11 


MannfMst- 
nring. 


$2  54 
2  76 
2  76 
285 
2  00 
2  02 

2  85 
286 

3  11 
8  00 
3  21 
800 
3  21 
845 
3  00 
3  57 
3  47 
868 
3  56 
8  45 
3  02 
3  76 
486 
326 


Tenders 

and 
laborers. 


$145 
2  16 

1  00 

2  05 
2  24 
2  46 
207 

1  71 
240 

2  40 
2  47 
2  52 
2  52 
2  60 
246 
2  61 
286 
285 

2  80 
297 
285 

3  76 

tss 

242 


Aveiage 


$2  4! 

28< 
283 
29( 
29< 
3  0] 
8  02 

so: 
sa 

3  1^ 

3  11 

3  21 

8  II 

S3; 

8  3) 
8  31 
85< 
36! 
S€< 
861 
STi 

4  1^ 
48( 
829 


\ 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  &o. 

Wag€9  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  infaoioriee  or  mille  in  Barmen, 


28a 


Oocnpatlona. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


WeftTera  of  braids 

Weavera  of  laces 

Weavers  of  trimmines , 

Weavers  of  fancy  articles , 

Foreofian  of  these  branches 

Lnater-yam  makers 

Foreman 

Dyera  of  turkey  red  and  piece  yam 

Foreman 

Bleachers  of  cotton  yam  (72  hours) . . 

Foreman 

Apprentice 

Dyera  of  cotton  yam  (black) 

Dyers  of  cotton  yam  (colored) , 

Dyers  of  ailk  goods 

Foreman   

Apprentice 


$3  80 
8  67 
8  80 
4  UO 
6  42 
8  57 

6  42 
4  00 

7  20 
4  28 
650 
142 

8  57 
4  28 
4  28 
720 
100 


$5  70 
5  70 
5  70 
623 
8  57 

4  76 
7  60 

5  00 
10  00 

7  14 
10  70 
2  60 
428 
500 
5  71 
10  00 
2  14 


$4  75 
464 
4  75 
4  62 
7  60 
4  17 

7  01 

4  60 

8  60 

5  71 
860 
1  06 
8  08 
464 
500 
860 
167 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundries,  nuLohine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 

Hoars. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

KfarlriBists    .r. r.r 

63 
68 
68 
63 
63 
68 
63 
63 
08 
68 
68 
54 
54 
54 
54 
66 
66 
48 

«$4  28 
8  67 
8  57 
880 
888 
290 
2  00 

4  28 
8  10 
500 

5  71 
7  14 

1142 
17  85 
7  14 
385 
428 
24  00 

$5  71 
4  76 
4  76 

4  76 
428 
400 
400 

5  71 
404 

7  34 

8  57 
1148 
24  00 
40  00 
1142 

857 
5  71 
60  00 

$5  00 

Locknmitbs 

4  17 

fH-ffklRDithS       ...r.      „r ...r..,.,r.x.....T       -rx 

4  17 

Tsiuera 

428 

8  81 

jMll^n        

3  45 

Othffr  machine  laboren 

845 

IfflMlei-maken rrr      r.---r-.--- 

500 

8  57 

607 

Tiw  1  man 

7  14 

Cln-k 

028 

<?anAdeirtlal  elfirk x-rr 

17  71 

KarliMwrs 

28  88 

Drawers    

7  14 

PmlUft           .       r-T-r. r.---,--rr 

8  21 

Fireman 

5  00 

42  00 

v.  Mines  and  mining. 


Wages  paid  in  mines  and  mining  in  Barmen, 

Occupations. 

Hours 

Lowest 

Highest 

AToraga. 

JMr9^Uir* 

per  aminm. 

12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 

$1,100  00 

800  00 

642  60 

880  80 

28  66 

28  56 

21  42 

17  85 

14  28 

12  85* 

5  71 

17  00 

21  42 

•      17  00 

16  66 

$1,600  00 

1,000  00 

800  00 

57120 

82  13 

82  18 

28  56 

2142 

17  85 

14  28 

0  52 

2142 

80  00 

21  40 

21  18 

$1,896  08 

SnctoocT*      •      

do  .... 

900  00 

CoHteraTaadergroand 
Bsnei^  work 

do.... 

do.... 

per  month. 

do .... 

721  80 

476  00 

80  85 

80  85 

tlm'wrmr  first daas..... 

do  .... 

24  90 

do 

19  64 

I^ilera' 

do.... 

16  07 

T>AT  Ishnmrs           

do.... 

13  57 

do.... 

do,... 

762 
10  21 

- do.... 

25  71 

CaiiKaitcis -      Hn    . 

19  20 

LocksBBiths 

do... 

18  92 

92  A— LAB- 


-19 


*  Free  rent  tatH,  and  light 
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Wages  paid  in  mines  and  mining  in  Barmen — Continaed. 


Oooupation. 


Hoan 

£)r  I    Lowrat. 
y.  I 


Highest. 


Arerag 


BUcksmitht per  month. 

Tiosmitbs do  ... 

Coal  measurer  (overseer) do  ... 

Assistants do  ... 

Wagoners do  . . . 

In  Uad^  ore,  and  silver  mines. 

Women do  ... 

Book-keeper ...do 

Clerk do  ... 


12  I 

V 

6  I 


$16  66 
17  00 
28  66 
17  85 
11  90 


8  56 
35  70  : 
28  56 


$n  18 
21  40 
35  70 
21  42 
17  00 


10  71 
50  00 
35  70 


$18 
1» 
32 
19 
28 


9 

42 
32 


m 


VI.  Kailway  employes. 

Wages  on  street  railroads  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 

Hours 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest.  A  vera  J 

Director* 

perannnm.. 

per  month.. 

7  •!-  285  20 

$l,2*t5 

Cashier* 

10 

40  00 

$50  00 

4:^ 

Stable  boss* 

do.... 

10 

40  00 

50  00 

45 

Book-keepers* '. 

per  day.. 

10 

95 

1  10 

1 

Controllers 

do... 

12 

05 

1  10 

1 

Ooudiictors 

do.... 

14 

72 

77 

lirivers 

do... 

14 

72 

77 

Hostlers -. 

do... 

14 

59 

68 

Stable  boy 

do.... 

14 

50 

59 

*  Bent,  fuel,  and  light  free. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  o 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemefit  railrozd  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 


Station  inspectors* I per  annum. 

Assistants do . . . 

Track  inspectors* do  .. 

Assiiitants do... 

Cashiers ...I do... 

Telegrajih  operators do... 

Assistants do... 

Clerks do... 

Buperin  teudents  of  transportation do . . . 

Assistants do... 

Clerks do... 

Weigh-masters do... 

Train-leaders do... 

Engine-drivers do... 

Stokers do... 

Conductors do... 

£rakemen do... 

Baggage-masters do... 

Gang-masters do... 

Car  recorders do.,. 

Switchmen do... 

Track  watchmen do... 

Poiters,  passenger  and  freight do... 

Shunters do... 

S tAtiou  laborers do... 

Coal  heavers do... 

Tsight  watchmen do... 

Car  cleaners do... 

Shop  workmen. 

Factors do . . . 

Foremen., per  month 

3fachinlsts per  day. 


rrday. 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
9 
0 
9 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


Lowest. 


$571  00 
357  00 
357  00 
214  20 
428  40 
265  60 
178  50 
178  60 
671  00 
357  00 
285  60 
285  60 
285  60 
428  40 
178  50 
178  50  < 
166  60  t 
238  00  > 
214  00  , 
142  80  I 
190  40  ; 
142  80 
178  50 
142  80 
142  80  I 
142  80  ' 
142  80 
142  80 


Highest 


$714  00 
476  00 
500  00 
357  00 
642  60 
321  30 
214  20  I 
214  20  1 

714  00  ; 

476  00  1 
357  00 
321  30 
321  30  I 
571  20  I 
285  60  i 
214  20  , 
190  40 
285  60  I 
261  60  i 
178  50 
261  80  > 
178  50 
214  20 
178  50 
178  60 
178  50 
178  80 
178  50 


Aversj 


642 
416 
428 
285 
535 
293 
196 
196 
642 
416 
821 
303 
803 
499 
232 
196 
17b 
261 
237 
160 
226 
160 
196 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


490  80 
27  00  I 
300  ; 


714  00  I 

82  13  I 
400  i 


556 

29 
3 


t 
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Wages  paid  to  railway  employds,  fo, — Contiuned. 


Oooapaitioiis. 


Hours  I 

of        Lowest, 
labor. 


Shop  uorkmen^-ContUmed. 

LoctamiUu per  day. 

Turner* do... 

Cabiaet-makexB do... 

Carpenlen. do... 

Whralwri^hU do... 

Blacksmith* do... 

Striken       do  .. 

Carvers  and  cilden do... 

Drillers do... 

IiflAOiiths ; do... 

Sttidlcra  and  apbolsters '. ^ do  .. 

Tailors do  ,. 

Coppersmiths do  .. 

G&i  and  water  fitters do  .. 

.Shop  clerks do... 

Tenders do... 

Troder  oretseer do... 

Planors do... 

Paintem do... 

Varoinbers do  .. 

Bummer  drivers do... 

Stokers do... 

Engravers do... 

KiTrters do... 

Mitbanician do  .. 

Machine  workers — do... 

GriiMlers do... 

Steam -crane  drivers do. . . 


63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
63 
66 
63 
63 
63  I 


Highest  I  Arerage. 


$2  60 
300 
3  10 
8  00 
3  00 
8  10 

2  60 

3  20 
2  38 
8  00 
8  00 

2  85  I 
8  00  I 

3  00 

4  28  I 

2  38  I 

3  00 

2  38  ! 
8  00  I 

3  00  ' 
3  80 
3  57  I 
8  57  I 

2  85  ' 

3  57  , 

2  38  I 

3  00  1 

4  00 


1$ 

$3  30 

3  60 

400 

356 

4  00 

860 

4  00 

3  50 

4  00 

3  66 

8  33 

309 

4  28 

8  10 

8  74 

4  00 

860 

4  00 

3  50 

8  67 

3  22 

3  67 

3  2» 

4  00 

8  50 

5  70 

4  99 

3  10 

2  74 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

2  69 

4  00 

360 

4  00 

3  50 

4  28 

4  04 

4  28 

3  03 

4  52 

4  05 

3  57 

4  52 

4  05 

3  57 

3  21 

3  57 

3  20 

4  50 

4  26 

"Rent,  fuel,  and  light  freo. 

KoTB.>-In  addition  to  their  regular  salary,  traiTi -leaders  and  cDgine-driTers  receive  at  the  end  of  each 
DODtb  1^1  cents  for  each  German  mile  made ;  conductors  and  baggage-mast«rs  2  cents,  and  stokers  and 
wakemen  1^  oenU. 

IX.  Store  ai^d  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  in  stores  and  shops  in  Barmen. 


Occupations. 


WhoiMoU  and  retail  elothina  and  dress  stores, 

B«)kkeep«r # 

Caahier 

Saletuuen 

Ssleswrnnen 

Apprentice 

Porters 

Wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  stores. 

Bwkkeeper  .; 

Cashier.r? 

SiWrnen 

S*Wwomen 

Potter 

^'srehoase  clerk 

Oroeery  stores,  retaU. 

tS«»« 

SaiesvoDe& 

Porters 

WholesaU  stores. 

S«"]MT»ndent '. , 

Coofideatitlolerk 

i!*Jt*^"l5  •gent 

?£U^^ 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest.    Highest. 

I 


10 

$357  00 

12 

3G7  00 

12 

238  00 

12 

190  40 

12 

35  70 

12 

166  60 

10 

850  00 

12 

357  00 

12 

214  00 

12 

142  80 

12 

166  60 

10 

285  60 

18 

71  40 

13 

57  12 

18 

42  84 

0 

628  16 

9 

671  20 

0 

671  20 

0 

428  00 

9 

285  60 

9 

190  40 

•500  00 
600  00 
428  40 
285  60 
71  40 
190  40 


600  00 
500  00 
428  40 
238  00 
214  00 
357  00 


110  00 
85  68 
68  06 


Average. 


714  00 

836  80 

714  00 

671  20 

476  00 

238  00 

K28  60 

428  60 

333  10 

238  00 

62  56 

178  60 

425  00 

428  50 

321  20 

190  40 

190  30 

321  30 

*96  20 

*7140 

•65  45 

621  08 

714  00 

642  60 

409  60 

360  80 

214  20 

*  And  free  hoard  and  lodging. 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE^-GERMANY. 

X.  Household  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  year  io  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Barmen  {including  ba 

and  lodging). 


OooapatioQS. 


Cooks: 

Male 

Female 

Cbambermaids 

Hon  i»ek  e9peT  a 

Female  servants  for  general  housework 

Coachmen 

Gardeners 

Washwomen  (laundresses) — 

Porters 

Ironing-women 


Xowest.  '  Highest  i  Aven 


$178  50 
71  40 
42  84 
57  12 
30  04 
71  40 
71  40 
42  84 
42  84 
42  84 


0285  00 
110  00 
67  12 
85  68 
47  60 
100  00 
110  00 

85  68 
107  10 

86  68 


0231 


I 


Wages  paid  per  month  in  hotels  in  Barmen, 
(Indading  board  and  lodging.] 


Oconpationa. 


Chief  waiter.  

Waiter 

Book-keeper : 

Cashier 

Doorkeeper  (exclnslTe  of  board  and  lodging) 

MiUecook   

'Female  cook 

Coach-driyer 

Porter 

Servants  (female) 


Weekly 

hoars 

of  labor. 


Lowest     Highest 


028  8(f 

11  28 
17  85 
20  00 
20  00 
17  85 

12  00 

7  14 
10  00 

8  67 


$57  12 

17  85 
28  80 
85  70 
60  00 
88  80 
20  00 
15  00 

18  00 
800 


Aven 


H 

11 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servante  in  Barm 

with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Higheat 

Aran 

Inapeetor 

1688  00 
880  80 
488  40 
86  68 
71  40 
67  18 
67  12 
42  84 
28  66 
8148 

42  84 
28  80 
60  21 
67  12 
67  18 

$806  80 
628  00 
T14  00 
108  60 
107  to 
86  80 
86  20 
60  00 
86  70 
28  66 

67  18 
86  70 
71  40 
86  80 
86  80 

$081 

Admintstraiof'  ^m<.x..l.. 

4? 

Treannrer •■- - 

67 

Overseer  •.■■■•••■•■■■•.••••■•.■•••■•••.•.....•..•.••.••..•••.•....*■•• 

11 

a 

Gari)^*ner            «      .... ..•••••»».rfTr..»^»rTT-r-------- ----------------  ----r-- 

T( 

7< 

Cook.  female » 

44 

Chambermaid 

a: 

Servant  ffirla..... ............................... •....-.•.••• 

8( 

liale       

41 

Female 

:t 

Dav  labfkrers  ...................................... 

6( 

f  ?ftffTw«nf  Mr -.-.- . 

?( 

BlaSsmlth 

7( 
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XII,  XIII,  XIV.  Municipal  and  government  employi^s. 

Wages  per  annum  paid  government  and  municipal  officers  in  Barmen. 


OooQpatioiui. 


Hoara 
per  day. 


Loweet. 


Highest 

Avenge. 

$2.000  00 

$1,714  00 

1,428  00 

1,190  00 

82U00 

605  50 

600  00 

428  50 

190  40 

1C6  60 

285  00 

261  50 

82136 

267  68 

952  00 

904  00 

500  00 

464  00 

800  00 

257  10 

280  00 

247  10 

856  00 

778  00 

856  00 

749  30 

571  00 

440  18 

2,142  00 

1,785  00 

1. 666  00 

1,428  00 

2,428  00 

1, 309  00 

1, 190  00 

952  00 

1. 100  00 

952  00 

850  80 

606  90 

609  90 

465  60 

821  30 

267  76 

1,071  00 

821  10 

876  80 

676  40 

714  00 

647  40 

571  20 

476  00 

357  00 

303  60 

571  20 

476  00 

250  00 

210  68 

17186 

167  08 

2,000  00 

1,606  00 

1,428  00 

1,240  50 

052  00 

888  00 

714  00 

605  00 

409  80 

450  10 

857  00 

297  50 

600  00 

464  30 

857  00 

839  16 

357  00 

274  89 

857  00 

274  80 

190  40 

166  60 

160  00 

164  70 

3.000  00 

3.028  00 

2,000  00 

1,892  60 

1,000  00 

928  40 

714  00 

618  80 

571  20 

499  80 

671  20 

499  80 

428  40 

392  70 

330  00 

284  00 

952  00 

833  00 

952  00 

833  00 

500  00 

415  00 

Other  allowukoea. 


1.  GOYZKnCCIT  0FFICSB8. 


Distneteaurt 


Cfakf  Judge. 

Jadges 

Cli-rk» 

Asabtante  .. 
Cop;k'itt8  .... 

Jaailor 

MeAseogen . 


JaiL 


Director 

PriDcipal overseer  ... 

Oreraeers 

SutioD'honse  keeper . 

Jail  physician 

Jftil  minister 

Clerks 


9 
10 
12 
12 
3  to4 
2  to4 
10 


Customs  and  taxes. 


Director 

Chief  inspector 

Trcaumrer 

Inspectors 

Auditors 

Baceirers 

Gferks 

Officers  of  the  costoms  and 


TtUgraph  oJUes. 

Director 

CUef  clerk 

Clerk . 

Prioclpsl  telegraph  operators. 

Tri^raph  operators 

'Sspemoor  of  telegraph  ap- 

poratas. 

pQties 


6 
6 
6 
6to7 
8 
10 


Dlisetor.. 


/erclerk(eashier) 

OerU 

Aisbtants 

!:<>SPff»  master 

Post  agent 

Clerk^ 

Dispstchagenta 

Postmen  (letter-oarrlers) . 

PoitUlioQ 

Dspoties 


10 


2.  HuinciPAL  Officus. 


y*J«r 

8ai|roaiMter 

City  dark 

Clerks 

Secoider :. 

Aaditor 

Clerk's  sssistanto. 

S<>pyisu 

Ti^ssorer 

«0atTar.pnblio.. 


8  to  9 
8to9 
8to9 
8to0 
8  to  9 
8  to9 
8  to  9 
8  to  9 
8  to9 


$1,428  00 
952  00 
671  00 
357  00 
142  80 
238  00 
214  00 


686  00 
428  40 
214  20 
214  20 
700  00 
642  60 


1,428  00 
1, 190  00 
1,190  00 
714  00 
714  00 
357  00 
321  30 
214  20 


571  20 
476  00 
380  80 
380  80 
250  00 
380  80 

171  86 
142  80 


1,190  00 
1,071  00 
714  00 
476  00 
428  40 
238  00 
428  40 
821  30 
102  78 
102  78 
142  80 
142  80 


2,856  00 
1,785  00 

856  80 
623  60 
428  40 
428  40 

857  00 
238  00 
714  06 
714  00 
330  00 


Free  rent. 


Free  rent. 
Da 


Da 


Free  rent. 

Da 

Da 
For  rent,  $102.8L 

Da 

Da 

Da 
For  rent,  $67.12. 


Free  rent. 

For  rent,  $102.82  per 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


FYee. 

Da 
For  rent,  $85.6& 

Da 

Da 
For  n>nt,  $42.84. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 


Bent,  ftiel,  and  light  ftva. 


*  When  inspeetiiig  the  lines  he  is  allowed^$1.42  per  day  in  addition  to  hia  regnlar  aalacy. 
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Wages  paid  per  annum^  government  and  municipal  offices  in  Barmen — Continued. 


Occapation. 


Honn 
per  day. 


w 


2.  MUHICIPAL  OFWCBBfl— Con. 
tinaed. 

I>qKirtment  o/ police. 
• 

Saperintendent 

Commissioners 

Sergeants 

Clerks 

Statistician 

Clerk's  assistants 

Sapemameraiies 

Copyists 

Market-master 

Forester 

Field-guard 

l^ight  sergeant 

Night  watchmen 

Reserve  watchmen 

Policemen 

JaUer 

City  architect 

City  assistants 

City  surveyor 

Auditor  of  public  works 

Drawing  clerks 

Bookkeeper 

Clerks 

Oiiy  water-works. 

Director 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of 

Fump  station. 

Factor 

Foreman 

Pipe-fitters 

Laborers 

Oity  gas-works. 

Director 

Overseer 

Foremen 

Pipe-fitters 

Laborers 

Clerks 

Stokers 

Inspectors  of  gasometer 

Laborers  in  pmillc  parks 

Overseer 

Dog-catchers 

Oymnaeium  and  real  schools. 

Directors 

Principals 

Teachers 

Assistants 

Janitor 

High  tchooU  /or  ladies. 

Directors 

Principals 

Femnio  teachers 

Female  teachers  of  handiwork 

Trade  school 

Director 

Principal 

Tcachtrs 

Assistants 


8  to  0 

8  tu  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  0 

8  to  0 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

8  to  9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


6 

6 

6  to7 

6 

12 


6 

6 

6  to  7 


6  to  7 
6  to  7 


I 
Lowest     Highest 


$952  00 
409  80 
857  00 
500  00 
500  00 
357  00 
357  00 
178  50 
357  00 
357  00 
•285  00 
238  00 

171  36 
142  80 
261  80 
190  40 

1,428  00 
428  40 
671  20 
357  00 
285  60 
500  00 
285  60 


714  00 
600  00 
367  00 


286  60 
238  00 
178  60 
119  00 


714  00 
357  00 
285  60 
178  50 
119  00 
297  00 
190  40 
321  30 
119  00 
238  00 
166  60 


1,190  00 
714  00 
449  80 
357  00 
178  50 


1, 071  00 
714  00 
285  00 
142  80 


1,071  00 
714  00 
4-J8  40 
285  60 


$1, 190  00 
714  00 
428  40 
571  20 
571  20 
500  00 
428  40 
328  OO 
428  40 
476  00 
357  00 
363  30 

171  36 
142  80 
363  30 
238  00 

1, 785  00 
571  20 
856  80 
520  00 
357  00 
714  00 
600  00 


1,000  00 
714  00 
476  00 


857  00 
285  60 
238  00 
178  60 


1,000  00 
476  00 
857  00 
238  00 
178  60 
476  00 
285  60 
476  00 
166  60 
285  00 
238  00 


1, 666  00 

1,071  00 

714  00 

500  CO 

238  00 


1,408  00 
9j2  00 
428  40 
202  30 


1,428  00 
052  00 
6H2  00 
428  40 


Average. 


$1,071  00 
556  90 
392  70 
535  60 
535  60 
4.'8  50 
302  70 
208  25 
392  70 
416  50 
Zi\  00 
300  65 

171  36 
142  80 
312  55 
214  20 

1,606  50 
499  80 
714  00 
438  60 
821  30 
607  00 
892  80 


857  00 
607  00 
416  60 


82180 
201  80 
208  26 
148  76 


857  00 
416  60 
82180 
208  26 
148  76 
886  60 
238  00 
898  66 
142  80 
261  80 
202  00 


1, 428  00 
892  50 
606  90 
428  50 
208  26 


1.249  60 
833  00 
357  00 
172  65 


1.240  60 
833  00 
530  50 
867  00 


Other  aUowanoes. 


For  uniform,  per  annum,  $42.84 

Da 

Do. 
For  uniform,  per  annum,  |35.7C 


For   his  nnifoim,   $28.56  p« 
annum. 


Do. 
For  his   uniform,  $28.88   p« 
annum,  and  rent  free. 


Free  rent,  fyoal,  andlisiil. 


I 
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Wagtspaid  per  annum,  government  and  municipal  officers  in  Barmen — Continoed. 


Oocapfttkm. 


I  Mnaapix  OFFiciBft— Con- 
tinoed. 


PtMie  tehooU. 


Dittrirtiospector  . 
Local  inspector ... 
Principals: 

Mjde 


Female. 


Teachen: 
Hale.. 


Female 

FmUie  ehUdren'a  houu. 


Finnale  principals . . 
City  vaccinaton... 


PlBWn-AOHM. 

Spperinteodent 

cSrrlrr;:::;::::::;: 


C'Mhier . 
Porter. 


Director... 

CWk 

Caihier... 
Poner.... 
SvjBUBing' 
ftttcrs ... 
Semnts: 


Female.. 
SCoker 


HotpUaL 


CUerj^yddaa. 

Npon...,;:;*.'. 

5Pperitttendeoi  - 

Oerk 

Oreisear 

Sane: 


Female.... 
Cook  (female) . 
BfrriBts 


floors 
per  day. 


6  to  7 


6to7 
6  to  8 
6  to  8 
6  to8 
0  to8 


Lowest. 


$1, 071  00 
428  40 

523  60 

357  00 

321  30 
214  00 


100  40 
600  00 


714  00 
400  80 
857  00 
476  00 
140  00 


714  00 
476  00 
857  00 
238  00 
285  00 
142  80 

7140 
47  60 
166  60 


052  00 
n4  00 
714  00 
661  20 
857  00 
238  00 

71  40 
47  60 
67  12 
28  56 


$l,GO0  00  $1,335  60 
530  50 


Highest. 


Ayeraffe. 


632  60 
714  00 
428  40 

500  00 
821  30 


214  20 
500  00 


052  00 
400  80 
476  00 
500  00 
190  40 


062  00 
620  00 
620  00 
867  00 
82180 
100  40 

05  20 
7140 
202  80 


1,100  00 
856  80 
866  80 
714  00 
600  00 
285  60 

05  20 
71  40 
57  12 
47  60 


I 


618  80 
802  70 

410  65 
267  40 


202  30 
500  00 


833  00 
400  80 
416  50 
488  00 
168  70 


833  00 
496  00 
438  50 
207  60 
803  16 
166  60 

83  80 
50  50 
184  46 


1,07100 
786  40 
785  40 
637  60 
428  50 
261  80 


69  50 
57  12 
38  08 


Other  aUowanoet. 


For  rent  for  married,  12  per 

cent,  of  income. 
For  unmarried.  7  ^r  cent  of 

income. 


For  rent,  7  per  cent  of  in* 
come. 

Free  rent,  fael,  and  light. 


Freerenl 
Do. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 


F^ee  rent,  fdel,  and  light. 


Free  board  and  lodging. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


XV.  Printers  and  printing-offices. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Barmen, 


Occnpations. 


Hoars.    Lowest. 


Highest  Average. 


Witor 

^wnMTtor  (proofreader) . . 

J^wnen,..- 

X>i><«etters  (compoaiUira) 

Foreman 

CJerk  

Apprentice 


f  17  g5 
8  56 
4  28  I 
4  28  I 

8  50 

9  00  • 
1  20  I 


$40  00 

14  28 

6  20 

5  71 

17  85 

12  00. 

2  38 

$28  93 
11  42 

4  74 

5  00 
13  21 
10  50 

1  7* 
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Cost  of  living. 

A. — Retailprieea  far  the  necessaries  of  life  ruling  in  Barmen  and  vicinity  in  1884. 


t 


Articles. 

First 
quality. 

Second 
quality. 

Third 
qnality. 

Fourtt 
quality 

Ry© 

................  ner  100  nonnds 

,18. 
2  40 
026 
004 

0  03 
0  04 
004 

0  021 
0  02} 
0  02| 
0  05 
0  05 
0  041 
0  01 
0  33 
0  0^ 
0  0G| 
004 
000| 

0  17 
0  U 
0  26 
0  049 
0  02 

0  23 
0  004 

038 
0  42 
0  10 

0  24 
0  15 
0  17 
0  16^ 
0  17 
0  17 
0  14 
0  05 
0  15 
0  24 

$1  52 
200 
0  18 
0  021 

WbeRt 

do  . 

Brandy 

Salt... 

per  liter.. 

.....................  Der  Donnd 

Flour: 

Rve 

do.... 

Wheat 

do    . 

Buckwheat 

do.... 

do  ... 

Bread : 

Brown....! -. 

Mixed 

do.... 

White 

clo 

Barley 

do  ... 

0  04| 
005 
0  03| 
0  14 
0  28 

Grouts 

do.... 

Milk 

per  liter  - 

Eges 

per  dozen . - 

Butter 

Peas ;. 

.» per  pound.. 

do  ... 

$0  22 

Leu  tils 

do.... 

0  06 
0  03| 
0  01 

BoiiDS    ..   ..............      ..   .  .... 

do 

Potatoes 

do.... 

Cheese : 

Dutch    

do 

Limbnrg 

Switzerumd 

do..-. 

<lo.... 

per  liter.. 

per  pound.. 

do 

Vinegar 

* 

Sourkront 

0  02i 

0  10 
0  04| 

0  33 
0  36 
000 

0  15 
0  14 
0  16 

Sausape : 

Moat 

0  16 

Mixed  with  flour 

do.... 

do.... 

Cofiee : 

Green 

023 
080 
008 

0  12 

$0  1 

Koasted 

Sncar 

do.-.. 

do... 

02 

Meat: 

Beef 

do.... 

Veal 

do... 

Mutton 

do 

Pork 

do..-. 

Baoon 

do.... 

Oleomargarine 

Lard 

do..-. 

do..-. 

goap k 

do 

0  04 
0  14 
022 

Bape-seed  oil 

Bf^lnd  oil 

per  liter.. 

- do 

B.— Average  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light  in  the  principal  cities  of  Bar 

men  consular  district. 


!-      V 


Lodffing: 

For  one-half  bed per  month . 

For  one  bed do... 

Dwellings : 

One  room do.  - . 

Two  rooms do  . . 

Two  rooms  and  a  part  of  the  cellar, 

per  month 

Fuel  andlij^ht: 

Coal per  100  kilograms. 

Petroleum per  liter. 

Gas per  centimeter. 

Xnhabitants 


Bannen. 


$1  10 
1  42 

1  67 


3  50 

0  33 

0  05 

0  Oik 

106,000 


Elberfeld. 


$1  10 
1  42 

1  74 
3  57 

8  80 

0  38 

0  05 

0  04 

102,000 


Hagen. 


Dortmund. 


$1  40 
1  80 

1  42 

2  63 

2  70 

024 

0  05 

0044 

30,000 


$143 
2  15 

2  60 

024 

U  05 

0034 

80,000 


Avenge. 


$15 
1  9 

I  S 
21 


02 
0( 
0( 


) 
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C.—SetailpriceB  for  food  and  light  ruling  in  PrusHa  and  the  GertMin  Empire  in  1682. 


Artiolfls. 


Gemuin 
Empire. 


Eto  floor p6ri>oand. 

Wh«t do... 

Barter do,.. 

Milk per  liter. 

Bob perdozea. 

PoutoM per  100  pounds. 

Beef. per  pound. 

Cow  meat do... 

Pork do... 

Mattoo do... 

Ved do  .. 

B«con do... 

Wheat per  100  pounds. 

Kve do... 

P«ae do... 

Ptttroletun per  liter. 

Gee per  cubic  meter. 


Feicale  emplotkent  in  barmen  and  ELBERFELD. 

Knmherofmale  and  female  optratives  employed  in  the  different  industrial  branches  in  Bar- 
men and  Elberfeld, 


Occupations. 


Male. 


Brickkjers  and  i^ 
Tfoders  and  bod-ctbrriere . 
PlMterera 


Koofera  and  sUtera . 
Piambere . 


Carpenters 

Cabmet-makers 

0  w  and  water  fitters . 

Bakem  . 


Blackamitha 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Bnss-foonders 

CoBfectioDers 

Qafflfjirls 

CiKarmskers 

Coopers 

Cutlers    ..  

DriTCTs,  draymen,  teamsters,  A« 

EofTSTera 

Porriers 

Oardeners 

Hattem  

floneeboera    

LorffnnukeTB - 

Laborers,  porters,  Ae..-. 

Uthofrrapbers 

xinirri;:his 

Kail  makers 

I/Kk«miths 

Hachfaiists 

Saddle  snd  bamess  makers 

TiDners  

Taflors        

Tekfnpb  operators 

risftDitas 

Barbers  sad  bair-dreseers 

Paistera i.. 

B'cacbeni 

Wnrers  of  braida,  laces,  fiincy  artides . 

Pnnters 

CnrnpoBttors 

BiitL(iQ.inakers 

WtavCTsof  Italian  dotbs 

WesTfts  of  Isstl&i^ 

Laondrfisses  and  iron|ng- women 


1.800 
560 
280 
102 
72 
370 

1,700 
230 

1.400 
276 
IM 
640 
120 
730 
800 
98 
74 


68 

no 

215 

800 

84 

20 

119 

32 

186 

300 

2,000 

14 

88 

117 

240 

310 

64 

214 

1,300 

128 

280 

275 

1,120 

530 

21,740 

82 

290 

2,360 

2,100 

640 


FemalSu 


2,300 


840 
4,200 


938 


35 

2.600 
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Number  of  male  and  female  operatives  employed  in  the  different  industrial  brandies  i»  Bw 
m^n  and  Elberfeld — Continued. 


,1 


Occapations. 


Hale. 


Femak 


Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Jewelers 

Luster- yam  makers 

Colored  paper  branch 

Paper  cornet  branch 

Seamstresses 

Dyer«  of  Turkey  red  and  piece  yam. 

Dyers  of  black  colors 

Waiters 

Corset-makers .\ 

Wheel  wrifihts 

Eyelet-makers 

Mo<leler8 ■ 

Umbrplla-makers 

Assorting  rags 

Beelers , 

Fringe-makers 

Distillers , 

Clerks 

Turners 

('ravat-makers 

Kmbroiderers 

String-makers 

Laborers  in  chemioal  factories 

Watch-makers , 

Envelope  factories 

Teachers  (pablio  sohools) 


317 


12 

900 

67 

36 

840 
.900 
200 


45 
972 
126 
40 
72 


84 

30 

,294 

300 


92 

800 

14 


Total. 


130 
53,460 


1 

'a 

2,8 


18,31 


BREMEH. 


.    1 


REPORT  BT  00N8VL  WILSON. 

In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  n 
yarding  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  and  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborin 
classes  in  this  consular  district^  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Stat 
of  Bremen,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the  province  of  Ostfriei 
land,  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Hanover,  in  all  containing  a  popi 
lation  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fo 
lowing  report,  prepared  from  information  and  statistics  which  have  b»'e 
obtained  by  my  consular  agents,  Mr.  John  G.  Gross,  of  Brake,  Older 
burg,  Mr.  Gerhard  Iblder,  of  BremerhavenGeestemunde,  and  mysel 
The  report,  though  not  so  full  and  complete  in  all  respects  as  I  sboul 
wish,  will  however  serve  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  cost  and  manuer  ( 
living,  the  general  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  a 
grades  in  this  district,  and  their  ability  to  save  something  for  old  age  c 
sickness. 

MALE  LABOR, 
BATES   OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers,  mechanics,  and  artisans  of  ever 
class  is  given  in  a  series  of  tables  herewith  transmitted. 

In  general  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  cities  and  towns  in  this  dii 
trict  are  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  country.  The  latter  class,  hov 
ever,  have  many  advantages  which  the  laborer  in  the  city  does  not,  a^ 
for  instance,  the  country  laborer  has  his  cottage  free  of  rent  and  asiua 
garden,  and  often  pasturage  for  one  cow  or  two  or  three  sheep,  and  whe 
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workiog:  for  his  lai)(i(ord  he  also  receiveSy  in  addition  to  his  wages,  his 
breakfast,  diDDer,  and  beer.  Although  the  actaal  wages  paid  him  ia 
mocb  smaller  than  that  paid  in  towns,  his  condition  is  the  better  of  the 
two. 

COST  OF  LIVINa. 

The  cost  of  living  varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  laborers 
and  wages  obtained.  The  average  price  for  those  articles  which  may  be 
classed  as  necessaries  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  in  city  and 
country  are  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Wheat  —  per  100  poands. 

Eye do  .. 

Biriey do... 

0»ti» do.. 

Peas jind  beans do... 

Poutocs do  -. 

Beef per  poand. 

Pork do... 

Lamb do... 

Veal do  .. 

Frt^b  bacon  do. . . 

Scoked  bacon do... 

Botter,  salted do... 

tfg» per  dozen. 

Bre  bread per  ponnd. 

Wheat  Hoar do... 

Bye  floor do... 


In  town.  Inoonntry. 


$2,430 
1.M4 
2.38 
1.063 
2.3.W 
.505 
.165 
.165 
.15 
.178 
.142 
.178 
.857 
.285 
.018 
.038 
.03 


$2.38 
1.726 
3.32 
1,004 
2.618 
.357 
.13.5 
.435 
.110 
.119 
.110 
.142 
.215 
.110 
.016 
.038 
.025 


Atticlea. 


In  town. 


Pearl barlev  ..per ponnd.. 

Barley  ei  o.^ :  9 do 

Backwheab  groats,  .do 

Milk perqnart.. 

Rice,  E.  India,  per  pound.. 
Coffee,  Java do  ... 

,  Salt do  ... 

i  Lard ..  do 

Soap do — 

Starch do 

Soda. do.... 

Candles do... 

Vinsgar per  qnart. . 

C  beese per  pound. . 

Coal do 

Herring per  piece. . 


$0,061 
.047 
.047 
.043 
.050 
.274 
.024 
.110 
.005 
.071 
.024 
.12 
.036 
.142 
.01 
.024 


In  oonntry. 


$0.05$ 
.042 
.042 
.03» 
.05» 
.28» 
.024 
.107 
.00» 
.07 
.024 
.12 
.08 
.14 
.01 
.02 


Articles  of  clothing. 


Artidea. 


Mot  Jacket 

Orveoata 

Pelt  hats 

Catton  made  anlU 

Tweed  soita 

Ciiicoea,pervard 

C«tton  aheettiigB.  per  yard. 
Woolen  abeetinga,  per  yard 


Articles. 


Talne 


Flannel,  per  yard 

Blankets,  per  pair 

Wool  shawls,  each 

Woolen  knitting,  per  ponnd 

Cashmeres,  per  yard 

Stockinfta  (yam),  per  pair. . . 
Boots  for  men 


20to      6» 

05to  6  Ifr 

12  to       90^ 

2to        5> 

14  to       84 

24  to       5» 

1  43  to   2  87 


Id  accordance  with  these  prices,  and  added  thereto  the  cost  of  I'ent^ 
taxes,  schooling*,  and  sandry  small  expenses,  the  cost  of  a  household 
eoDsisting  of  a  married  conple,  with  three  to  four  children  and  servant^ 
if  it  can  be  afforded,  may  be  accounted  at — 


Average  expenses. 


In  towns.       In  country. 


Taarlr  earning  from  $110  to  $238.... 
Toailj  earning  from  ^40  to  $500 . . . . 
T«fly  earning  ftom  $500  to  $1,000  . 
Tearlv  earning  from  $1,000  to  $2,0(00 


$142  80 
285  60 
505  00 

1, 428  00 


$110  00 
204  80 

857  wy 

714  00 


A  laborer  whose  weekly  earnings  amount  $5.20  a  week  will  pay  about 
♦45  a  year  for  house  rent.  Outside  of  town  in  the  surrounding  villages, 
a  mile  or  two  aw^y  from  his  work,  the  rent  will  be  $35  a  year.    Thia 
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sum  provides  him  with  a  hoase  of  three  or  foar  rooms,  a  store-room 
small  garden.     . 

His  furniture  is  of  the  cheapest  kind,  tables  and  chairs  often  of 
own  make.  He  seldom  eats  a  meal  at  home,  except  supper,  as 
goes  to  work  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.,  has  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  ] 
and  an  hour  for  dinner  at  1  o'clock.  His  wife  or  child  brings  him  d 
ner,  which  consists  of  soup,  with  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  slice 
meat  or  bacon.  He  stops  work  at  6  o'clock  and  has  his  supper  at  hoi 
consisting  of  rye  bread,  butter  of  the  cheapest  kind,  cheese,  and  t 
On  Sundays,  when  he  can  have  his  dinner  at  home,  there  is  fresh  m 
for  all.  He  has  his  Sunday  suit,  which  costs  him  $10«  and  which  mi 
last  him  four  or  five  years. 

The  laborer  generally  belongs  to  a  mutual  benefit  society,  into  wh 
he  pays  about  25  cents  a  month,  and  out  of  which  he  draws  when 
$2.15  per  week  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months.  His  heirs  : 
entitled  to  $35.70  in  case  of  death.  The  residence  tax  is  8  per  cent 
the  bouse,  and  the  tax  on  earnings  8  per  cent  of  the  income,  wh 
entitle  the  payer  to  a  full  political  right. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

3-  The  present  rate  of  wages  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classei 
similar  to  that  prevailing  in  1878.    Living  is  i>erhaps  a  little  chea 
now,  as  house  rent  is  not  so  high.   Changes  in  condition  or  in  establisl 
customs  and  rates  are  but  seldom. 
\ 

I  HABITS  OF  THE  WOKKINGMEN. 

The  habits  of  the  working  class  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  good. 

a  rule  they  are  steady,  sober,  trustworthy,  and  saving,  always  eager  to 

something  by  for  age,  or  sickness.    In  this  the  father  is  admirably 

J  sisted  by  the  mother,  who  presides  at  home,  or  works  in  the  field  w 

{}  her  husband.   Usually  she  has  the  charge  of  the  cash-box,  and  endeav 

'I  to  make  her  home  as  pleasant  as  possible  for  the  husband  and  faro 

.J  A  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  class  belong  to  mutual 

4  societies,  which  are  managed  by  persons  of  their  own  class,  and  u] 

1  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  weekly  or  monthly  they  are  entitle<] 

ease  of  sickness  to  receive  aid.    The  general  plan  of  working  of  th 

I    -^  societies  will  be  given  later. 


ri* 


i1 


\ 

i 


FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 


rf  The  feeling  prevailing  between  the  employ^  and  employer  in  gen 

.j  i  is  of  the  best  and  most  friendly  character ;  the  employ^  giving  his : 

}^  •  confidence  to  his  employer,  and  the  latter  generally  manifesting  a  kin 

*•  ^  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  under  his  employ. 


ORGANIC  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 


No  organized  condition  of  labor  exists.  Trade  unions,  protect 
societies,  and  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  against  capital,  simi 
to  those  existing  in  the  United  States,  are  here  unknown ;  neither  d 
there  exist  organization  of  capital  for  protection  against  the  labor 
classes. 
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STRIKES. 


are  events  occurring  but  seldom,  if  at  all ;  the  laboring 
linking  that  such  events  dauoage  not  only  their  own  trades 
ests,  but  also  that  of  their  employers. 


PAYMENTS  AND  PURCHASES. 

rking  people  are  usually  paid  by  the  week,  in  the  currency  of 
ry,  and  are  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries  wherever  they 
The  system  which  requires  laborers  to  purchase  their  goods 
ir  emplpyers,  -or  to  take  a  half  or  any  part  of  their  wages  in 
m  him,  is  prohibited  by  law. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

e  of  the  large  establishments  the  employes  are  commencing  to. 
me  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  supplies  at  wholesale, 
3  then  sold  without  profit  to  the  various  members  of  the  union  j 
igement  of  the  union  being  intrusted  to  the  members  alter- 
ho  serve  without  compensation.  Cooperative  societies  or 
e  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  ^nd  laborers 
ing  deposits  on  a  small  scale,  at  no  time  to  be  over  $71.40,  pay- 
iterest  of  ^  per  cent.,  and  to  give  advances  to  small  traders 
ingmen  up  lo  $100  on  their  own  personal  credit,  if  they  are 
}  otherwise  they  must  find  good  sureties.  At  the  end  of  the 
profits  are  divided  among  the  members  or  shareholders,  each 
ounting  to  $21.42,  and  of  which  no  member  can  possess  more 

afits  of  such  unions  amount  per  year,  after  deduction  of  25  per 
he  same  as  salary  for  the  cashier  and  director,  to  about  15  to 
It.  on  the  capital  invested ;  wherefore  these  unions  may  be  stated 
hly  prosperous, enabling  their  members  to  buy  for  cash,  which 
)  they  would  not  be  enabled  to  do,  as  the  credit  system,  post- 
ayments  for  work  or  goods  delivered,  some  six  to  twelve  months, 
this  cash  system  to  minor  traders.  Besides  these  unions  and 
Qon  savings  banks,  which  are  managed  in  the  same  manner  as 
there  are  unions  for  buying  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale 
es  and  the  delivery  of  these  goods  to  members  at  a  very  limited 
nly  large  enough  to  pay  for  the  management.  The  profits  are 
ed  among  the  members  on  a  scale  which  is  regulated  by  the 
imonnt  for  which  a  member  has  bought  goods  from  the  union, 
al  the  unions  are  very  prospei'ous ;  if  they  fall  to  be  so  the  fault 
the  managers.  As  to  the  effect  these  unions  have  on  the  gen- 
e,  it  may  be  stated  to  be  appreciable,  as  the  customern  are  by 
learning  that  it  is  better  to  buy  for  cash  and  not  run  up  large 
,  which  afterwards  they  find  very  hard  to  pay,  and  thereby  in 
tances  create  heavy  losses  to  general  traders. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

audition  of  the  working  people  in  general  is  good,  but  not  to  the 
^e  that  it  is  with  us.  Consular  Agent  Gross  gives  me  the 
I  report  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  as  existing  in  Olden- 

it  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work  is  at  most  all  times  to  be  had 
18  well  as  in  conotry.  Their  manner  of  living,  especially  in  the  country,  is 
tj  their  breakfast  consisting  of  coffee  and  bi-ead  and  butter  or  milk  soup ; 
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their  dinner,  which  they  take  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  consists  of  66ap  with  barley,  pei 
or  beans  therein,  and  either  fresh  meat  or  bacon,  according  to  the  seaaon :  at  4  p.  i 
they  again  take  coffee,  with  bread  and  bntter,  and  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.  their  tea,  wi 
a  slice  of  roasted  bacon  or  fried  potatoes,  and  bread  and  bntter  or  lard.  Instead 
barley,  rice  has  lately  come  much  in  nse  with  the  working  class. 

WORKINOBfEN'S  HOMES. 

The  homes  of  the  common  laborer  consists  of  two  to  three  rooms,  a  small  bit  of  gi 
den  ground  to  raise  the  necessary  vegetables.  In  general,  their  dwellings  are  healtli 
well  aired,  and  clean,  for  which  cleanliness  the  people  or  this  district  are  renowne 
exceptions,  of  conrse,  occuring^bot  they  beiiV4  exceptional,  I  omit  to  state  sach  c» 
here.  In  larger  towns,  however,  the  workiM*]  class  are  not  so  well  situated,  as,  ^ 
reason  of  the  high  rents,  whole  families,  consisting  of  5  to  7  persons,  sometimes  a 
lodged  in  a  single  room. 

CLOTHING. 

The  clothing  worn  by  the  working  class  in  most  part  consist  of  cotton  goods  u 
moleskin  dnring  the  week,  but  of  cloth  on  Sundays.  Leather  shoes  in  general  are 
nse,  and  very  seWiom  wooden  shoes  are  met  with.  As  to  the  ability  for  bettering  th4 
condition  one  wuiy  say  every  man  sleeps  as  he  makes  his  own  bed.  In  general, 
saving  man  and  wife  earn  enough  to  lay  up  somei  bing  for  old  age,  and  to  give  tlH 
ehildren  a  good  education,  so  that  the  wbolo  world  is  open  to  tbem.  Of  the  moi 
and  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  this  district  and  the  influence  of  go 
or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  I  have  to  state  that,  with  very  few  exceptioi 
the  conditions  are  sound  and  good  if  not  praiseworthy  ;  and  not  being  surroandi 
nor  exposed  to  any  evil  influence,  one  may  state  with  confidence  thaLin  the  whole 
the  Empire  of  Germany  there  does  not  exist  a  district  with  healthiCTand  better  co 
ditions  among  the  workingmen  than  in  this  district. 

HOW  MECHANICS  LIVE  IN  BREMEN. 


l  A  cooper  foreman,  a  very  reliable  and  trustworthy  man,  has  given  n 

the  following  information  regarding  himself  and  family : 


I  am  forty-five  yea'  o''  age ;  a  cooper  foreman ;  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  one 
nine  and  one  of  tliree  >  r  i  vs  of  age.  I  have  steady  work  all  the  year  round,  and  ea 
$6.41  a  week.  The  average  wa^es  paid  to  coopers  are  HZ  cents  per  day.  During  t1 
winter  we  begin  to  work  at  7  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  quit  at  5  p.  m. ;  in  summer  we  wo! 
from  6  to  6.  We  are  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  a.  m.,  and  one  hour  f 
dinner  at  noon.  We  never  work  by  gas  or  candle  light.  My  earnings  S'uoant 
about  $334.15  per  year,  which  is  sufficient  to  support  my  family  and  aged  father, 
pay  per  annum : 

For  rent,  four  rooms  in  the  third  story $53 

Clothing,  self  and  family 35 

Food  and  fuel,  per  day, 47  cents :.  173 

Residence  tax 4! 

School  tax  (one  child) 4 

Mutual  aid  societies ti 

Tax  Of  earnings 3 

Inoiiientals,  doctor,  medicine,  &o 2H 

312 
Surplus 21 

334 

I     .J  Our  breakfast  consists  of  rye  bread,  white  bread,  butter,  and  coffee.    Dinner,  whi< 

*     '.  I  always  take  at  home,  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  potatoes,  and  supper  of  two  kinds 

bread,  butter,  tea,  cheese,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes,  or  a  kind  of  hash.    As  abo' 

^  shown,  I  am  able  to  save  a  little  for  cases  of  sickness  and  old  age.    I  belong;  to  thr 

^  mutual  aid  societies,  created  and  administered  by  the  laboring  classes  on  tb*'  folios 

^  ing  principles :  They  keep  no  funds  over  $47.60  for  runninc  expenses,  but  wheoer 

,  help  is  required  they  collect  what  is  wanted.    Taking  an  average,  I  have  been  p.r  ' 

$6.57  a  year,  or  to  each  society  $2. 86.    In  case  of  sickness  I  draw  from  eacb  mh  '* 

*•  $2.14  a  week  for  a  period  of  not  over  six  months,  and  in  case  of  death  my  wiiie  is  eu( 

\  tied  to  $35.70  from  each  society. 
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i08t  all  factories,  mills,  and  railroads,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  em- 
insure  their  workmen  against  accidents  which  ma^'  occur  to 
Eison  of  their  employment;  in  case  of  accident  the  employer  pays 
ring  sickness  their  full  daily  salary,  or,  in  case  of  death,  to  their 
mm  generally  equal  to  from  $500  to  $700.  In  general,  great 
rcis^  as  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  employ^. 


POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and  their  rights, 
influenceon  legislation ;  alsotothequestion.  What  is  the  share, 
p^ely,  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation 
pudency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
hey  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  exert  the  same  influence  on  legis- 
jrell  as  local  taxation,  as  every  other  German  subject,  they 
•ee  voting,  together  with  right  of  election  to  every  station  ob- 
the  majority  of  voters. 

dency  of  the  general  legislation  tends  more  in  favor  of  the 
ju  than  to  capitalists,  although  land-owners  enjoy  the  great- 
and  protection  from  the  Government  and  its  members. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

:he  principal  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  work- 
*  are  lack  of  work  in  the  middle,  north,  south  and  east  parts 
y,  and  the  wish  of  farmers  to  find  a  freehold  ground  for  little 
their  children,  which  is  beyond  their  reach  here;  the  wish  to 
jons  irom  military  service,  and  last,  not  least,  the  heavy  taxes 
►  the  land-owners  here ;  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  wish 
e  themselves  and  children  in  the  social  scale  of  life,  which 
find  impossible.  Most  of  the  emigrants  going  from  here  are 
r  agricultural  laborers,  who,  in  general,  are  comparatively 
d  do  not  settle  in  the  seaports,  but  go  on  their  arrival  without 

0  their  friends  in  the  West,  thej"  having  selected  favorable 
a.nd  for  them,  of  which  they  take  possession  at  once,  and  with 
lily  commencing  work  as  soon  as  possible,  leading  the  same 
)ney-saving  life  which  they  led  in  the  mother  country.  Emi- 
aing  from  middle,  south,  or  northeastern  Germany  are  gen- 
so  well  off  as  those  from  this  district,  as  they  consist  of  farm 
>urneymen  carpenters,  joiners,  tailors,  &c.  It  is  a  well-known 
f  the  large  number  of  emigrants  who  have  from  time  to  time 
from  this  district,  that  most  of  them  do  well,  and  a  great 
hem  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  with  quite  large  for- 
greater  part,  however,  remaining  in  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

lumber  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  ex- 
bousehold  and  domestic  servants,  cannot  be  definitively  given, 
best  information  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  total 
employed  may  be  stated  to  be  about  16,000  in  addition  to  those 

1  agricultural  labor,  and  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
ufaduring. — Employed  in  mills,  factories,  and  as  dress  and 
ers,  milliners,  and  sewers  of  men's  clothing,  9,000. 
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(b)  Professional  and  personal^  such  as  teachers,  clerks,  hotel  and  boi 
ing-uouse  keepers,  aod  laundresses,  4,500. 

(c)  Agricultural. — In  this  district  the  number  of  persons  employee 
agricnltm*al  labor  may  be  estimated  at  about  450,000,  and  it  can  sa 
be  said  that  fully  one-half  if  not  two-thirds  of  this  number  is  opmpc 
of  women.  The  able-bodied  men,  when  not  in  the  army,  generally  g 
the  more  remunerative  labor  obtained  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

(d)  In  other  pursuits,  as  common  laborers,  wash  and  scrub  won 
say  2,500. 

2.  Common  and  farm  female  laborers  receive  from  20  to  35  cents 
day ;  laborers  in  mills,  factories,  and  manufactories,  from  47  to  85  c< 
per  day,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  person ;  teachers  in  school  f 
$100  to  $650  per  year;  sewing-women  and  dressmakers  receive  froD 

I  to  75  cents  per  day.  The  average  price,  however,  is  not  more  than  35  ce 

When  working  in  private  families  they  receive  their  board  in  addit 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  in  general,  teachers  excepted,  are  from  6  a.  n 
8  p.  m.,  two  hours  being  allowed  for  meals.  On  the  farm  the  hours 
from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  for  dinner  allowed. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  PEMALB  LABORERS. 

The  physical  condition  in  general  is  good.    The  moral,  however,  is 

^       u^  to  the  standard  we  are  accustomed  to  find  among  t  he  laboring  clai 

of  our  own  country.    Female  virtue,  especially  among  the  lower  das 

is  of  the  free  and  easy  sort  before  marriage.  After  marriage,  bowe 

they  are  generally  true  and  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

5.  No  general  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  employes  are  ; 
vided  other  than  the  schools,  churches,  and  home  influence  and  train 

6.  Those  who  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  manufactories  have 
same  provisions  made  for  their  safety  as  thjB  male  employ^. 

7.  In  genera]  females  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments 
^  insured  against  accidents  similar  to  the  male  laborer.  A  small  amc 
I  is  deducted  weekly  from  the  wages  of  the  employ^,  which  constitut 
!  sick-fund,  which  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
t  i  laborers.  Prom  this  fund  when  sick  they  can  rfegeive  their  full  pay 
J  j  three  days ;  over  three  days  and  up  to  three  weeks,  half  pay,  and  a 
•  ■                       this  the  relief  is  not  afforded. 

'      I  8.  During  the  past  five  years  there  has  not  been  any  change  of  amc 

either  in  the  wages  paid  or  the  cost  of  living.  The  employmen 
women  has  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the  price  of  labor  in  all  branches, 

i'  furnishes  a  supply  of  laborers  most  always  in  excess  of  tlie  demand. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


I    '•'  9.  The  state  of  education  among  the  women  and  children  of  the  la 

I,  ing  classes  in  towns  and  cities  is  usually  such  as  to  enable  thei 

;i     >-  read  and  write,  and  a  knowledge  of  figures  sufficient  for  ordinary  ] 

ji    #  suits.    The  education  so  obtained  in  general  must  be  acquired  be 

1    ^.  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  as  from  that  time  on  the  child  is  expected 

;    ,|  required  to  help  support  herself  by  her  own  labor.    In  the  country 

standard  of  education  is  of  a  low  order  and  much  illiteracy  previ 
whole  communities  being  unable  to  speak  any  other  language  thi 
low  patois,  or  the  lowest  of  low  German.  The  effect  of  the  employn 
of  women  in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.,  upon  the  family  and  home 
cle  is  such  that  home  life  and  home  influence  such  as  exists  among 
laboring  classes  of  our  country  is  almost  unknown ;  home  with  thisc 
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a  place  where  they  sleep.  The  physical  condition  of  the  wo- 
1  classes  of  society  in  North  Germany  is  in  general  good,  they 
tstly  a  strong,  healthy,  aud  hardy  people.  The  lack  of  home 
ind  home  influences  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  light  manner 
female  virtue  is  held,  and  the  ease  and  complacency  with  which 
neral  surrenders  her  charms  to  her  friend  or  lover,  and  from 
I  in  return  is  assisted  io  her  struggle  for  bread.  Oa^teor  social 
n  general  is  not  lost  by  such  unions,  which  in  many  cases  re- 
UTiage  between  the  parties. 

GENERAL    REMARKS. 

leral  character  and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  this  dis- 
r  above  the  average  of  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  6er- 
ice  emigration  from  the  district  is  light,  as  compared  with 
ions  of  the  country.  Even  here,  with  the  numerous  advan- 
sessed,  the  most  rigid  economy  on  the  imrt  of  every  member  of 
r  as  to  food  and  clothing  is  required  to  enable  them  to  live 
r  earnings.  This  class  of  people  in  general  have  nothing  to 
ard  to  excepting  a  life  of  labor  and  toil  from  year  to  year  for 
necessaries  of  life,  and  those  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  no  chance 
^ment  for  themselves  or  children,  being  bound  by  tradition, 
nd  law  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  lifb  in  which  they  were 
people  with  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence  than  that  common 
e  lower  orders  of  the  laboring  classes  would  either  feel  like 
against  such  a  lot  or  giving  up  the  struggle  for  a  bare  exist- 
ed Duchy  of  Oldenburg  being  a  separate  principality,  differ- 
riy  respectsfrom  the  free  State  of  Bremen,  and  other  parts  of 
liar  district,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  transmit  herewith  un- 
he  tabular  forms  1  to  15  as  prepared  by  Consular  Agent  Gross, 
ces  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  labor  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 

JOHN  M.  WILSON, 

Consul, 
}  States  Consulate, 

Bremen,  June  11, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Bremm. 


OoeapAtioiM. 

Lowwt 

Highest. 

Average. 

BllLDDTO  TBADI& 

$4  28 
500 
a  57 
288 
8  57 
428 
4  28 
8  88 
428 
8  20 
500 
8  57 

$5  24 
5  30 
.3  81 

7  14 

8  81 

5  71 

6  71 
428 
5  24 

4  00 

5  71 

6  43 

$4  50 
600 

8  05 

4  50 

8  51 

4  85 

4  35 

8  39 

4  57 

1 

8  20 

5  00 

4  11 
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Wagf$  paid  per  wtek  ofnxty  konn  im  fikvMcn— Continued. 


Occnp«tioa«. 


Lowwt 


Higliest. '  Atmi 


BftkOTB 

BlackBiniths 

Strikers 

Bookbinden 

Briek-maken 

Brewen 

Botchere 

Brans  founders . . 
Cabii^et'iDskeTS  . 
CoBfectinoers... 
Cigar-mskers 


Cdopera. 
Cutlers.. 


Cn 

DistiUers 

DriTers: 

Dmymen  and  teamsteis . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  lailwaja 

l>yeTs . 


Eugrarers 

Farriers , 

Gardeners 

Hatters , 

Borsfvshoers 

Jewelers , 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Lithogmnbers 

MillwricLu 

XaU-maxen  (hand) 

Pollers 

Printers , 

Teschera,  pabllc  schools,  per  year.. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sailmakers 

Steveilores , 

Tanners 

Tailors. 

Tel.  graph  operators 

Tinsmiths 


13  56 
428 

3  57 
495 
450 
428 
850 

4  28 

3  33 
820 
288 
428 
8  57 
386 

340 
320 
286 
888 

476 
300 
286 
857 
800 
8  57 
857 

4  76 
8  57 
8  57 
428 
4  76 

238  00 
8  57 
285 
500 
8  57 
286 
4  74 
42S 


$4  86 
4501 
428 
6  82  • 
700 

5  71 
.4  85 

4  75 
624 
426 
838 
624 
624 
8  10 

4  76 
800 
428, 

6  00 

7  14' 

4281 

10  71  ' 

7  14 ; 

8  76 
7  14 
886 

11  90  i 
428; 
400' 

.  4  60 

833  I 
642  60i 

5  71  • 

5  70  I 

6  14  1 
488 
4  76 

7  14 
4  75 


II.  Factories,  mills,  &c. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtjf  howra  in  faeioriee  or  mills  in  Bremenf  Germany, 


Occnpatiooa. 

Lowest 

Highest  Aven 

BICBMILLA. 

Engineers .  ..,., 

810  28 
648 
428 
428 
428 
428 
8  48 
90 
428 
428 

1 

$18  00  !      fti 

Foreman 

7  14 
4  76 
4  76 
4  76 
476 
6  25 
350 
4  76 
428 

Firemen 

Blacksmiths 

Carpenters , 

Joiners 

Porter 

Boya  and  girls 

Dravmen 

Laborers 

Wages  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  first  day  of  December ,  in  hrick  faotorie^ 


Ooonpations. 

Amonnt. 

t 

1                    '  Oconpationa. 

Amoii 

Foy«man 

6202  80 
119  00 
95  20 
78  54 
85  6» 
89  25 
93  80 

Setter               - 

881 

Fireman 

LnoomotiTtt  fireman 

101 

First  moldbr 

1  Boys - 

6" 

Panmakrr               ..«•.«...      ..    . 

10( 

Oataide  men 

Panmiller 

73 

Outbringers .•. 
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II.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

ptr  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  macHne-shopSf  and  iron  toorka  in  Bremen, 


Oocnpations. 


fbrenuui). 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$10  40 

$40  00 

6  66 

16  18 

7  61 

12  87 

4^ 

5  71 

4  28 

6  43 

5  71 

7  14 

428 

4  76 

4  28 

4  76 

428 

4  76 

1  50 

200 

888 

428 

Average. 


$25  00 
10  00 
838 
428 
4  28 
666 
428 
4  28 
428 
1  75 
883 


IV.  Glass  works. 

per  week  of  sixty-five  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Obernkirchen,  and  Bintsln 
(near  Bremen). 


OccnpatioDS. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

> 

$3  81 
5ft5 
3  67 
143 
2  14 
1  09 

$6  66 
666 
3  81 
190 

3  57 

4  28 

$5  41 
6  00 

8  57 

1  43 

2  14 

2  14 

VI.  Eailways  and  railway  employ^. 

ailway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
\d  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ts 

Der  vear.. 

$1,200  00 

285  00 

476  00 

357  00 

214  00 

238  00 

357  00 

142  00 

00 

880 

8  57 

500 

285 

$1,500  00 

300  00 

952  00 

547  00 

285  00 

857  00 

428  00 

166  00 

70 

4  76 

8  80 

500 

850 

iilors 

...........:. ........?!:.5r... 

$200  00 
540  00 

I......................... 

Ha   . 

do.... 

400  00 

do.... 

230  00 

do.... 

280  00 

do.... 

875  00 

do...- 

150  00 

..Der  dav.. 

62 

Der  week.. 

do.... 

do 

§• 

-do..-. 

*  Unifonbs  inoladed. 
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Vn,  SHIP^YAKDS  and  8HIP-BUILBINO. 


Wagw  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  9kip^ard$^dirtinffui$king  hetwfeen  inm  uni  wood 

ehip-httHding-^in  Bremen, 


OocnpatLoiiB. 

JjeweeL 

Highest 

ATenfBi 

nOH-0RIP  BUILDDIO. 

16  40 

14  87 
695 
690 
640 
606 
666 
666 
666 
428 
5  40 
428 
428 
985 
367 

66  00 

29  60 

15  29 
7  14 
690 
797 
797 
785 
668 
4  76 
571 
4  5S 
450 
285 
550 

18« 

I>nftaneii: 

lilTiitfilaiHi 

BocoDdolaM 

UM 

7onm«n i, 

010 

5K 

Tamen 

6M 

Planers 

6ff 

RiTeten 

6« 

filAoksmlthfl 

6« 

Striken 

49 

Braas-fliters 

SM 

Tinsmiths 

49 

Joineis..... -. ....................... 

4S8 

Calkera 

915 

Painters 

36 

WOODEN'BHIP  B171LDIKO. 


Shipwrights 

Foremen 

Carpentera 

Paintera 

Joiners 

Maattind  apar  makera . 

Plombera 

Blaokaroltha 

^eSfin 

Sawyers 

Saw-mill-maohine  men . . 
Laborers 


WAGU  PAID  BT  THS  NORTH  OBBICAH  LLOTD  (BBTAIBZNa  DOCK). 


Fitters 

First  riveters... 
Second  riveters.. 

Upholders 

Boy 


Shipsmiths 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Paintera 

Englneera 

Sawyera 

Sailmakers 

Bii 


iggers. 
iborers 


540 
13  80 
9  57 
8  57 
428 
690 
867 
428 
540 
5  40 
540 
967 


456 

5  40 
456 

992 
204 
456 

540 
490 
4  74 
540 
498 
496 
420 


I 


608 
14  28 
788 
957 
450 
690 
9  57 
428 
606 
5  47 
540 
987 


458 
540 
4  38 
888 
804 
4  56 
540 
480 
4  74 
540 
400 
400 
480 


54« 

isee 

357 
4a 

35: 
4ax 

54* 

549 
541 

357 


4» 
94» 

456 
SflC 
9« 

40 

%m 

420 
471 
S4t 
49^ 
491 
49 


Vin.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wag€8  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ooe««,  ooatl,  esti 
river  navigation,  and  heticeen  sail  and  steam — in  the  consular  district  of  Bremen. 


Oocupationa. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Ooonpations. 


HighssL 


Ocean  (steMn) : 

Captain 

First  officer 

Second  officers.. 
Third  officers  ... 

Carpenter 

CookV. 

Seamen 

Chief  engineer . , 
Second  engineer. 
Third  engineer.. 

AaaiaUnt 

Firemen 


135  70 

$47  60 

28  66 

30  94 

16  66 

2142 

15  71 

15  71 

17  86 

20  23 

17  85 

20  23 

10  71 

1190 

42  84 

60  70 

26  18 

45  22 

26  18 

83  32 

14  28 

19  00 

12  16 

12  86 

Ocean  (sail): 

Captain 

First  mate.. 
Second  mate 
Carpenter... 

Cook , 

BoatMwain... 
Steward.... 
Saflmaker... 
Seamen 

Coast  (ateam) : 

Captain 

Mate 


128  80 

915  rv 

28  80 

2P» 

16  18 

19  « 

19  04 

5142 

18  50 

nc 

15  47 

17  tf 

888 

11 9e 

14  01 

15  47 

11  88 

11  » 

S3  89 

95» 

8148 

26  1* 
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'oftf  paid  per  m^iUk  to  Mam«ii  (offioen  tmd  m«i»jy  ^—Continued. 


ttlllHU. 

LowMk. 

Highest 

Oocupattons. 

Loweat 

Higheat. 

•CaatiMJui. 

$1190 
29  75 
12  61 

17  85 
12  86 
10  71 
19  04 
12  65 

$14  28 
10  00 
238 

47  60 
35  70 
29  75 
23  80 
19  04 

$12  85 
30  94 
12  65 

17  85 
12  86 
10  71 
23  80 
12  85 

$14  28 
10  71 
4  76 

85  68 
40  46 
32  18 
23  80 
19  04 

OBBMAll  LLOTD  BTEAIUBIP 

GOMPAMT— oontiiiiied. 
Physlofiui ................... 

$23  80 
23  80 
19  04 
15  47 
12  85 
10  71 
63  17 
51  17 
88  08 
26  18 
19  99 
14  76 
U42 

7  14 
23  80 
12  14 

785 
23  80 

7  14 

833 

$82  18 
82  18 

PiiJra6r ...................... 

Carpenter 

21  42 

tckhaads^ 

Boatewsin 

17  85 

HfllmflmAn 

12  85 

Si^ameB ■ 

10  71 

First  engineer .............. . 

98  77 

Recood  engineer.......^ 

56  93 

la 

Third  enguieer......... 

41  65 

Foarth  engineer. 

26  18 

Aimifitjnt  ................... 

19  99 

rr  TBS  jioifni 

Chief  flromen.. 

15  71 

Firenum.................. ... 

14  28 

Coal  heaver * 

8  33 

Chief  cook 

32  13 

C«ok 

15  95 

Baker 

11  19 

Chief  atewaid 

82  13 

Steward 

8  33 

9  52 

of  the  tranaatlantio  ateamera  of  the  TSfwth  Oennan  Uoyd  have,  beaidea  their  monthly 
i  $80,  a  certain  percentage  on  the  net  proceeds  of  the  bnsineBa  done  by  their  steamers, 
be  not  leao  than  $476,  and  not  to  exoeed  $2«380  per  year  in  addition  to  their  wagea. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wAass. 

ler  fear  in  etores  (whoUatUe  w  r«eatO»  U^  wuUee  amdfemaUe,  in  Bremet^  Oer- 


Oceiipationa. 


Lowest.    Higheat.  Average. 


de. 


$476 
857 
428 
428 
357 
214 


286 


261 
152 


20 
214 


$2,546 
952 
952 
952 
952 
833 


428 
476 
523 
2(6 
309 
50 


505 
595 
595 
595 
476 


357 
286 
428 
238 
261 
30 


le  booaes  generally  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  aUowlog  two  hours  for  dinner;  the 
from  7  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  aUowing  one  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  boar  for  sapper.  Ap> 
boleaale  liooaee  work  three  or  Tonr  years  without  any  remaneration.  Tliey  have  to 
rea,  and  are  glad  to  receive  $20  to  $50  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years. 
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X.  HOirSEHOLD  WAGES. 

WagMpaidper  ytar  to  household  wrvanU  {founu  and  cities)  in  the  consular  dietriel  of  Bn 
(including  board  and  lodging). 


Oooapatloss. 


Lowest.    HighMt  Aw 


Headbntler 

Second  bntler 

Coftclmuui: 

first  o1m8 

Second  oIms 

Cook: 

First  class 

Second  cIass 

Stablemim 

Stftbleboy 

Senrant 

Gardener 

Assistant 

Female  bonsekeeper 

Female  cook 

Uoverness 

Chambermaid 

Washroaid 

Servant  girl 

Hotel  wages : 

Head  waiter  and  clerk 

Saloon  waiters 

Ordinary  waiter 

Housekeeper 

Servantmaids 


$214  00 
119  00 

88  00 
30  00 

238  00 
142  00 
85  70 
833 
47  00 
142  00 
47  60 
8620 
47  60 
71  40 
35  70 
23  80 
23  80 

285  60 
128  82 
125  50 
150  55 
22  76 


$505  00 
238  00 

100  00 
8100 

476  00 

214  00 
83  30 
35  00 
95  00 

238  00 
06  20 

142  80 
71  40 

142  ^0 
83  30  » 
47  60 
47  60 

428  40 
214  20 
193  60 
214  20 
51  10 


li 


XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (countrt/)  servants  in  the  < 
sular  district  of  Bremen  {with  board  and  lodging). 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Higbect 


Aver 


First  stableman 

Second  stableman 

Plowmen  .* 

First  class 

Second  class 

Boy 

Shepherd 

Coachmen 

Agricultural  inspector — 

Carter 

Fjrst-  household  servant.. 
Second  household  servant 

First  dairy  woman  

Second  dury  woman 

ARriouItnral  laborers* . . . . 
Harvesters*..., 


$59  50 
35  70 

63  55 

23  80 

9  52 

47  60 

47  60 

119  00 

47  00 

23  80 

16  66 

35  70 

16  66 

*7i 


'4 


$130  00 

59  50 

57  12 
35  7D 
11  90 
47  60 

60  90 
142  80 

50  90 

zmo 

23  80 
85  70 
23  80 


$toc 

47 

54 
» 
S 

47 
S3 
130 
41 
2C 
17 
3S 
11 


*  Per  day  and  board. 

XII.  OOBPORATON  EMPLOY]£;8. 

Wages  paid  pfft  gear  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Bren%en, 


Oceupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Aver 

Dir«ot»r  Af  banks*  .            ......     ..     . ;. 

11,004  00 
714  00 
585  00 
857  00 
71  40 
286  00 

$?.S80  00 

1.190  00 

833  00 

605  00 
238  00 
333  00 

4,760  00 

i«oQeoo 

1,428  00 

1,428  0J 

958  00 

606  00 
357  00 

OS,  14 

Cashier 

83 

Book-keeper - 

64 

Clerk..... 

42 

Junior  olArk    .....     ........     ..................................... 

11 

Dim^nti>r  of  North  Oerman  T^lnxrd  S^teamshln OomT>anv* .....-- 

28 

Assistant* rTT.. 

Cashier       •- 

Book-keeper 

714  00 
S88  00 
886  00 

71 

Clerk.. 

35 

28 

*In  addition  to  this  salary  they  also  reoelre  a  certain  peroentage  of  the  net  prooeods  of  the  bofiln 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Chvemment  departmenta  atid  offices— excluaive  of  trades 
men  and  laborers — in  ihs  consular  district  of  Bremen,  Germany, 


Oooapations. 


Ettcntive: 

BnrjomMtor ............  ............... 

Senator 

SecTvtaryof  IheaenAte 

(IlerkJi 

Meftiieager 

Arehivfet 

Jaoitor 

Porter 

Jodicial: 

Preaident 

/ad^ee 

Secretary 

(lerk 

Mesaenger 

AttomryiXeiMrml 

Director  of  pnaon 

I'orokej  (inclading  board  and  lodging)  . 
Health  departiD«iit: 

Health  officer 

Cbeniist 

>fi'«84>Qf;er 

Borean  of  vital  Btatiatica,  clerks 

Policsii  department : 

Inspectorg. 

Captains 

Clwb* 

Policemen 

Sorjseon 

riredfpartment: 

Director 

>'ir»t  and  second  aaaistani 

Finrmen  

TraMary  department : 

Chief  of  bareao 

Cashier 

Bookkeeper 

Clwks 

Castoma  department: 

Director 

Cashier 

Clerks 

Collectors 

Laad  register  offloe: 

Director 

Appraiser 

Sorreyors 

Bodmen 

Docks  and  harbor: 

Chief  architect 

Earbor-master 

Slaice-master : 

Clork 

Book  keeper 

Assiataot  harbor-master 

Porter : 

L>^ht  inspector 

AsBlitaat 


ScbooU: 

Director  (real-schnle) 

Teachers  (academioai) 

Teachers  <8eminaristical) . 
Director  (primary  school) . 

Teaehets 

Lsdy  teachers 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

$2,456  00  $2,456  00 

$2,456  00 

2, 050  00  1  2, 166  00 

2,100  00 

1.1110  00 

1.309  00 

1.250  06 

428  00 

657  00 

aOO  06 

238  00 

310  00 

275  00 

1,190  00 

1.547  00 

1,250  00 

595  00 

774  00 

050  00 

238  00 

238  00 

238  00 

2.237  00 

2,237  00 

2.287  00 

1.190  00 

1,999  00 

1,428  00 

1.071  00 

1,392  00 

1,200  00 

596  00 

774  00 

654  00 

286  00 

371  00 

300  06 

l,l«0  00 

1.999  00 

1,428  00 

1.486  00 

1, 571  00 

1,500  00 

238  00 

476  00 

300  00 

286  00 

2WW 

286  00 

952  00 

1,047  00 

1,000  00 

286  00 

357  00 

300  00 

428  00 

557  00 

500  00 

952  00 

1,440  00 

1,100  00 

524  00 

681  00 

600  00 

428  00 

557  00 

600  00 

286  00 

371  00 

286  00 

202  00 

202  00 

202  00 

962  00 

952  00 

PI2  00 

524  00 

714  60 

600  00 

286  00 

886  00 

800  00 

1.547  00 

1,547  00 

1,547  00 

838  00 

833  00 

833  00 

714  00 

714  00 

714  00 

428  00 

557  OO 

500  00 

1.702  00 

1.702  00 

1.702  00 

476  00 

928  00 

752  00 

367  00 

514  00 

450  00 

262  00 

562  00 

850  00 

1. 178  00 

1,178  00 

1. 178  00 

952  00 

1,190  00 

1,022  00 

82100 

832  00 

821  00 

428  00 

472  00 

428  00 

1,647  00 

1,856  40 

1,726  40 

952  00 

1,237  60 

1, 137  60 

476  00 

618  80 

52176 

628  60 

680  6< 

555  45 

428  40 

356  92 

474  82 

671  ao 

571  20 

571  20 

214  20 

278  46 

224  10 
428  40 

214  20 

214  20 

214  20 

166  60 

106  60 

166  16 

1,142  40 

1.428  00 

1.200  00 

642  60 

1,100  00 

870  00 

499  80 

785  40 

610  00 

714  00 

785  40 

714  00 

857  00 

642  60 

420  00 

261  80 

404  60 

800  00 

238  00 

809  40 

250  00 
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XIY.   T£AD£S  AND  LABOK  IN  G0y££N2f£NT  £MPLOY. 

Wdget  paid  hy  tk€  week  <^  «iarty  hoitre,  to  the  tradea  and  Idbarere  in  Gavemwm^t  emphg  to 

Bremen, 


OooapaHona. 


Lowest. 

$46  00 

7  14 

880 

12  00 

7  14 

286 

4  28 

2881 

285 

872 

4  78 

322 

833 

600 

600 

8  67 

HighMt 


Av«Bfee. 


Inspeotor  of  tlie  irine  eclkr. 

Assiatont 

Coopers 

Park  inspeotor 

Asaiatant 

Laborers 

Street  overaeer 

Pavers 

Sweepers 

Dredging-maater 

Engmeer 

FlremaD 

Jetty-maker 

Hasona 

Carpenters 

Painters 


962 
686 

12  00 

7  14 

8  57 
596 
888 
8  81  I 
695 
595 
822 

5  57 
680 

6  71 
650 


MM 

•  23 
476 
12  » 
7  14 
333 
524 
2K» 
333 
53S 
47« 
tfi 
3S 

Sio 
s«o 


XV.  Pbintebs  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  prthsm&i, 
proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Bremen. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATsnie. 

Foreman  .................*.. ..t...t..... - 

$7  14 
4  76 
4  70 
4  76 
695 
695 
696 
1  90 
95 
8  81 

$9  82 
571 

5  71 

6  71 

7  14 
7  14 

88  50 

Compositor...... 

SM 

Pressman 

5M 

Proof-reader 

500 

Engineer 

6M 

Wood-engrarer  — 

SM 

Stereotmer 

7  14  '          AM 

pteS^v.;;;;:::::;;::;:::::::::;:;:;;:;;;::::;:;:;:::::::::;:::;:::^ 

288 
1  48 
488 

240 

Amrentioe      .......  .  ..............  .......  >........ 

1  M 

^ftfoiw^  ;::::::::::::::::: ;::;!::::::;::::;::::;:;: 
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BAVARIA. 

REPOBTBT  CONSUL  BORSTMANN,  OF  irVSEMBBBe. 
AGKNOWLEDaMENT. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Department  of  State  odd* 
tained  in  the  "  Labor  Circular,''  dated  February  15, 1884, 1  transmit 
herewith  the  information  desired,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me 
to  ))rocure  the  same. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  presidents  of  the  chambers  of  commeroe  and 
trade  of  Lower  Bavaria  and  Middle  Franconia  for  most  of  the  items  con- 
tained  herein. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  &c.,  there  is  but  little  difference  from 
that  of  other  parts  of  South  Germany  and  of  Middle  Germany.  The 
great  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  (females  ami 
children  as  well  as  malcH)  does  not  necessitate  the  eating  of  as  much  meat 
as  in  parts  where  less  beer  is  drunk.  The  higher  price  of  meat,  there- 
fore, in  some  parts  of  Bavaria  is  counterbalanced  by  the  cheapness  ot 
the  beer. 
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PAST  Am)  PRESENT  WAGES. 

In  comparison  with  the  year  1878  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
general  rates  of  wages.  In  some  few  branches  in  articles  for  export 
dicre  has  been  a  trifling  dedine. 

HABITS  OF  THE  BATABIIAN  WOBEINO  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes,  as  a  mie,  are  steady  and  trustworthy.  GThey 
can  scarcely  to  called  saving  in  their  habits,  as  the  wages  they  receive 
are  only  sufficient  to  keep  them,  but  they  are  able  to  live  in  a  condition 
that  they  are  not  debarred  recreation  and  pleasures  in  their  simple  and 
contented  manner  with  their  families  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  They 
are  able  to  clothe  themselves  decently,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
cleanly  in  their  habits.  Such  squalidness  as  is  seen  in  some  parts  of 
England  among  the  working  classes  is  not  met  with  in  Bavaria. 

STBIEES. 

Strikes  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  have  not  taken  threatening  dimen- 
sions. They  have  in  almost  all  cases  been  settled  by  agreement  between 
the  workingmen  and  the  employers,  and  have  never  proved  of  any  great 
advantage  to  the  former.  They  have  had  but  little  influence  in  bring- 
\ug  forth  any  change  either  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  systems  of  labor. 
With  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  Bavaria  there  are  no  great  industrial  centers.  For  the  most  part  the 
mannfacturing  interests  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  Kingdom. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  small  concerns,  employing  but  a  few  hands, 
aod  in  many  of  the  branches  ihuch  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  families 
in  their  own  dwellings  or  shops.  Bavaria,  altogether,  is  more  an  agri- 
coltnral  than  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  country. 

FOOD  PUBOHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where 
they  choose.    Payments  are  mostly  made  weekly  and  in  coin. 

PBOTECTION  OF  EMPLOYES. 

In  regard  to  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  of 
employes  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  I  can  state,  generally,  that  there  are 
public  officers  known  as  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  fac- 
tories, &c.«  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  employes  are  not  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  danger;  to  give  instructions  to  the  employers  bow  the 
machines,  shafting,  &c.,  must  be  placed  as  regards  their  proximity  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  walls  or  columns  of  the  building,  or  to  the  places 
of  entrance  and  exit,  what  parts  of  the  running  gear  and  machinery 
most  be  shielded  to  prevent  employes  cat'Ching  in  any  part  of  it ;  to  see 
that  the  apartments  are  properly  heated,  ventilated,  and  lighted ;  that 
children  within  a  certain  age  are  not  employed  over  the  legal  hours,  &c. 

For  the  revision  of  boilers  there  is  a  special  commission^  and  state 
laws  regulate  its  operations. 

For  every  village  there  is  a  fire  department,  furnished  with  engines 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  and  the  rescuing  of 
I)er8on8,  and  every  factory  is  obliged  to  be  furnished  with  water- tanks, 
buckets,  &C.,  and  larger  factories  mostly  have  an  organized  fire  depart- 
ment manned  by  their  employes. 
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In  cases  of  accident  or  sickness  parties  are  paid  by  the  insnraocecoi 
panics  in  which  they  are  insured,  or  by  the  factory  sick  fund  sabscrib 
to  by  the  employes.  Erery  one  not  paying  dues  in  the  above  maun 
is  obliged  to  pay  monthly  into  the  hospital  fund  of  the  communit 
which  then  cares  for  him  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.  The  impeii 
laws  of  June  7,  1871,  and  June  5, 1883,  give  the  nature  and  amount 
assistance  to  be  given  by  the  employers  in  case  of  accident. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

• 

The  highest  wages  of  women,  including  meals,  is  not  over  $2— 
cents  a  day — but  only  practiced  mantua-makers,  who  go  out  in  families 
work,  receive  that  much.  For  a  week  of  sixty  hours  the  lowest  waj 
ftre  about  $1.20,  the  highest  $3,  without  meals.  The  average  may 
put  down  at  $1.70. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  wages  of  feniale  laborers  siuce  18' 
nor  have  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  changed  since  then. 


\     I 


\    \ 


\ 


FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Females  are  employed  in  such  work  only  as  is  suitable  for  females 
perform.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  women  has  had  no  effect  in  less 
ing  the  wages  paid  to  men.  The  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  cod 
tion  of  female  laborers  is  satisfactory.  The  employment  of  women  alo 
with  men  has  not  affected  the  morals  of  either  advernely. 

Tbe  degree  of  education  of  women  and  children  is  satisfactory.  It  1 
not  been  found  that  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  has  int 
fered  with  their  education. 

Both  boys  and  girls  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  the  common  sch 
until  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth  year,  and  the  Sunday  sch 
(notapurely  religious  institution,  but  where  the  ordinary  branchesofi 
common  school  are  taught)  till  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth  ye 
During  this  period  they  are  subject  to  school  discipline,  afterwards  tl 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  For  refactory  children  wit! 
the  age  mentioned  there  are  houses  of  coirection  in  which  they  arefon 
to  work  and  to  lead  a  regular  life. 

QENEBAL  TRADES  IN  BAVARIA. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages  p 
to  laborers  of  the  several  classes  called  for  in  the  circular  from  the  ] 
partment  of  State,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure  them.  G 
amounts  are  given  in  United  States  gold : 

General  wagee  per  week  of  $ixty  houre  paid  in  Baxaria. 


OooopatioDS. 

Lowest 

Highest.  \  Arci 

BUILDISa  TIUOU. 
Bricklavers - 

$2  60 
145 
290 
145 
290 
2M 

2eo 

400 
300 
265 
860 

1 

1 

$5  05  1         \ 

H'oil-4Mkrr1firB ■, ^,,,,,,--,^^ ^.,^,^,- ,-.^,,..,^ 

8  05 

Mmodii 

600 
8  06 
600 
585 
845 
8  70 
4  10 
465 
580 

Tender*.....  »i- --- - t*---. » 

Slaters              

Koofera 

Tendon  ......---.... 

Plumbers ..•..••. 

Amffftaata -r- -r--«*.-T...,........«^ --..... 

Carpenters 

Oas-fitters 
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Gemeral  wages  per  week  ofeixty  koutepaid  in  Bavaria — Continaed. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average- 

OTHKB  TSADBS. 

Bakera  (with  botkrd  and  lodRiug)  

$0  70 
2  00 
.4  00 
1  45 
265 
4  45 
05 
4  45 
260 
8  55 
4  00 
400 

1  45 
4  00 

2  15 

$145 

4  45 

5  55 
8  60 

5  05 
555 

1  05 

6  65 
555 
4  45 
445 

4  45 

2  15 

5  30 
430 

$1  10 
3  70 

Bia<kamith8 -". .7..T' 

SriikfTS.. 

5  25 

Bookbindcn 

2  SO 

Brick  makcn - 

3  85 

Bn»wer» , 

6  00 

Bntclieni  (with  Ubaid  and  lodging) 

1  45 

Bnuit-toniHlciii        1..71.. 

5  55 

Cabinet' makers *...- 

4  10 

ConfM*tion6ra 

4  00 

Ci^4rfD<ik6n  ..........  .  .............................................. 

4  20 

Coopers 

4  20 

1  80 

Drivrni ..'. T.-rV.... 

4  65 

I)niTnn*n  and  teaxniiteTfl 

8  20 

Cab'aod  carriage  (witii  board  and  lodging)  

2  65 

Stieetrailwav  *"...' ."..T'. 

4  85 
2  15 

5  35 
860 
2  65 
4  00 
400 

4  45 

1  75 

5  55 

2  00 
2  00 
4  45 
4  00 

104  00 
2  00 

4  85 
6  55 
6  65 
400 
460 
4  45 

4  65 
6  65 
400 

11  10 

5  80 

4  00 

6  65 
6  55 

600  00 

5  80 

4  35 

Dve« 

2  85 

Ennra^ftra 

6  00 

Forrien 

4  25 

Oftrdenen 

3  60 

Hatters 

4  20 

Ilorat* ahmtni - 

4  35 

Jf  Vetera          

5  55 

laborers,  oortera.  An 

2  00 

Litbosrapotsri 

8  35 

Ufl!wright4i     .... 

4  35 

Nail-makexB  (liand) 

3  45 

Pottrn 

5  55 

Printwn - 

4  70 

Pnllic  school  teachers 

307  00 

Sartrfli*  anH  lmrn<»a»  ina1r«r   _      .. . 

4  35 

Steredores « 

4  35 

Tanners. . ....  ....^. 

4  45 
240  00 
200 
75 
3  55 
3  35 
3  35 
400 

8  35 

2  65 

3  35 
1  45 
1  45 
305 

75 

5  80 

288  06 

4  00 

3  85 
400 

4  45 

4  45 

5  30 

4  45 
335 

5  30 

0  00 
400 
8  85 

1  05 

5  15 

Tele 'raiA ooeratorB  ............................................  ..... 

264  00 

TiDfliiiitha 

3  00 

Wearer*  (ontsido  of  millB) 

2  06 

T^bfulwriahta '. 

4  20 

TDfn«T8 

3  00 

Btokct-makers* 

3  90 

LorkflmHfvi , , , .. 

5  45 

Wsrkmeii: 

3  00 

Pencil  bictoriea 

3  00 

Wire  factories ,-- 

4  35 

Paper  factories 

5  '^0 

Tobacco  fkotories 

3  20 

Goldbeatorri' factorieo 

6  40 

1  35 

SowmillB 

2  15 

Comb  factoricM  . 

3  35 

4  00 
4  45 
4  00 
3  35 

1  45 
355 

3  35 

2  65 
445 

4  45 

1  75 

2  15 
288  00 
288  00 
288  00 
240  00 
288  00 
102  00 
102  00 

2  15 
2  15 
200 

120  00 
84  00 

120  00 
84  00 

4  45 
655 

6  UO 

5  30 
4  45 

7  20 
4  4G 
445 

4  45 
665 

6  65 

5  80 
630 

576  00 

676  00 

480  00 

432  00 

528  00 

2fc8  00 

384  00 

2  00 

2  90 

360 

288  00 
120  00 
288  00 
120  00 

3  90 

Brnnh  factories 

4  80 

Mathematical  inatmment  faotoriea 

5  20 

Match  factories     

4  65 

C<i)f>r  and  va  mlifh  factories 

3  90 

Porcelain  factoriea 

4  35 

Malt  factories 

4  00 

BrK»tand  shoe  factories 

3  00 

3  55 

M*rbinfl  fsftories 

6  55 

In>n  factories      ......... 

5  55 

3  75 

Qaarrymen 

3  00 

Uai3tosd  cinDtov^s   ^ ^...... ^....  ner  annnm . . 

432  00 

Engine  drivers do.... 

KlrcDien do  .. 

432  00 
840  00 
336  00 

Stat  ion- roasters - do 

403  00 

Station  maaters' assistants do.... 

Switrhnien do 

Bailroad  Uborers 

240  00 

288  00 

2  50 

Boatmen 

2  50 

Kaftonen 

3  25 

Shop  employes: 

•Males : perannom.. 

204  00 
102  00 

204  00 

BetaOtiads do... 

102  00 
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Qmeral  WLgtB  per  week  of  eixty  hmtre  pc4d  in  SoMirta-^ontinQed. 

Oeonimllonft. 


SerruitB,  oity : 

Cooks,  male  (with  bcMid  and  lodging) $4  00         «7  SO  |6M 

CookB,  female peryeir..        14  40         72  00  43 » 

Menserranto do....        48  00         72  00  60N 

Chambennaida do....        28  80         96  Oq  «240 

Seamstreaaea.....' 2  16           4  45  331 

Waiters 76           6  75  J25 

Waitreaaes  (with  board  and  lodging) peryear..        24  00         60  00  42  N 

Servants,  country : 

Male  bands  (with  board  and  lodging) 48              72  « 

Female  hands  (with  board  and  lodging) 24              48  » 

Dairymen  (with  board  and  lodeiog) 48              00  72 

Shepherda  (with  board  and  lodging) 76              00  M 

Day  laborers  (with  board  and  lodging) 145           2  15  l» 

Printing  oflScea :  ' 

Type-setters 2  00           6  00  5» 

Pressmen 2  00           5  59  43 

Proofreaders 4  80           6  05  5?» 

Family  servants,  waiters,  and  persons  of  that  class  receive  in  the  way 
of  ^'  tips"  about  the  same  amount  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Let- 
ter-carriers, railroad  and  telegraph  officials,  &c.,  receive  more  than 
their  fixed  wages  and  salaries  from  the  same  source. 

G.  HBNBY  HOBSTMANN, 

Cantul 

(Jniteb  States  Consulate, 

Nuremberg^  July  12, 1884. 


ATcnge. 


COLOOHS. 

RSPOBT  BT  CONSUL  SPAOKMAN. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  of  February  15, 1884,  concerning  the  coDdi- 
tion  of  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

BATES   OF  WAaSS. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  this  consular  district  will  be 
found  in  the  several  tables  herewith  inclosed.  Laborers  upon  public 
works  receive  about  the  same  as  other  laborers,  the  Government  gen- 
erally employing  contractors  for  the  execution  of  such  works. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes  varies  greatly  according  to 
their  incomes.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  subsist  upon  a  very  small 
amount  per  day.  Many  have  but  a  few  rolls,  potatoes,  herring,  coffee, 
milk  or  beer,  with  meat,  perhaps,  once^a  week.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and 
as  the  climate  is  generally  mild  in  winter,  only  a  small  supply  is  re* 
quired.  Fuel  is  only  needed  in  small  quantities.  Seventy-five  ceut^ 
per  day  is  considered  good  wages  in  most  of  the  trades.  A  single  room 
can  be  attained  for  about  $2.25  per  month,  and  daily  food  of  the  simplest 
kind  for  30  cents,  making  the  average  daily  expenses  of  a  laborer  37^ 
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scluBive  of  fuel  and  clothing.  At  the  present  time  the  retail 
ere  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  are  as  follows: 

porpouDd..  10  15   to|0  20 

do....  2i 

do....  85   to       40 

do....  17   to       20 

do-...  20   to       38 

do-...  17    to       18 

do....  17    to       18 

do....  ^to       10 

do....  2i 

Wte) do....  10 

own) do....  8 

do.-..  50 

do....  1 

8  are  lower  here  than  in  the  United  States,  bat  the  amount  of 
ne  is  correspondingly  small.  They  do  not  vary  much  from  year 
but  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  1878. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

orking  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  not 
I  to  change  their  employment  providing  they  can  make  sufiB- 
live  upon.  The  natives  especially  dislike  leaving  Cologne  and 
le  in  order  to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  they  therefore  endeavor 
In  in  their  positions,  even  when  their  wages  are  low.  In  many 
e  wives  of  the  laborers  help  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  washing, 
cleaning  offices  and  streets,  doing  housework  by  the  half  day, 
le  wages  are  generally  too  small  to  allow  laborers  to  save  any- 
Everything  is  spent,  either  for  actual  necessaries  or  for  pleas- 
ir  amusements  being  of  the  simplest  kind.  Notwithstanding 
lall  wages,  they  are  very  charitable,  and  always  ready  to  help 
ler. 

FEBLmO  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOVEB. 

eeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  generally 
id  there  are  seldom  any  troubles  between  them.  As  a  conse- 
strikes  are  scarcely  ever  known  here. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

regard  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  it  may  be  mentioned 
\Te  exists  a  law  in  Germany  regulating  tho  arrangements  to  be 
1  factories  and  work  shops  for  preventing  accidents  to  workmen, 
t  legislation  is  bontinually  employed  in  amending  the  laws  for 
lEure  of  the  laboring  classes.  Lately  the  new  accidental  insurance 
been  passed  for  the  benefit  of  workmen  in  case  of  accidents. 

STRIKES. 

[ready  stated,  strikes  scarcely  ever  occur  in  this  district,  and 
e  there  is  little  need  of  arbitration. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

rally  workmen  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ry like,  even  if  the  employers — especially  those  whose  establish- 
ro  situated  far  from  town — ^form  co-operative  societies  among 
^rers,  or  keep  a  stock  of  ordinary  necessary  articles.    No  con- 
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ditions  are  imposed  upon  the  workmen,  bot  tiiey  boy  from  the  co-op 
erative  stores  because  the  articles  are  generally  cheaper  and  better  thai 
can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  The  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  and  the  em 
ploy^s  of  societies  and  the  workmen  in  the  Government  employ  are  paic 
monthly. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIBS. 

As  stated  above,  co-operative  societies  are  sometimes  formed  amon| 
the  laborers  in  factories  sitnated  far  from  towns,  where  the  ordinary  sup 
plies  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There  has  recently  been  formed  in  Cologne 
a  cooperative  society  called  the  "Beamtenvereiniguug,"  which  hasno^ 
a  great  many  members,  and  which,  it  seems,  fulfills  Uie  promises  bek 
out  at  the  time  of  Its  formation.  When  this  society  was  first  startec] 
some  wholesale  merchants  made  opposition  to  it,  and  tried  to  prevent 
Its  success  because  it  bought  directly  from  the  mann&cturers.  Thii 
objection  seems  to  be  settled  now,  and  the  society  has  proved  to  be  oi 
great  benefit  to  its  members. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Working  people,  generally,  are  so  situated  here  that,  with  a  house 

hold  of  from  three  to  four  persons,  they  can  live  comparatively  well 

unless  they  are  extraviigant  and  squander  their  money.    Often  the 

laborers  have  so  many  children  that  the  ordinary  wages  are  not  suf 

ficient  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  then  they  suffer  from  want 

They  generally  live  in  one,  two,  or  three  rooms;  their  comfort  depend 

ing  upon  themselves.    Orderly  workmen,  with  economical  wives,  hav4 

neat,  comfortable  homes,  no  matter  how  small  their  incomes  may  be 

As  with  their  rooms  so  it  is  with  their  food.    If  the  wives  know  how  U 

manage  they  can  have  comparatively  gi^od  food;  though,  as  a  rule,  on)^ 

single  men  can  afford  to  have  meat  every  day.    The  latter  can  dine  ver^ 

well  and  at  low  rates  in  the  numerous  boarding  houses  in  the  city 

Most  of  the  working  people  are  well  and  simply  clothed,  and  there  h 

'  no  evidence  of  the  squalor  and  dirt  generally  seen  in  very  large  cities 

^  The  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  generally  very  small  witl 

\  the  laborers  unless  they  are  employed  in  some  of  the  great  industria 

factories,  where  the  employers  have  an  interest  in  educating  a  numbe: 

*  of  skillful  workmen.    In  such  cases  they  are  paid  according  to  the  lengtl 

of  time  they  have  been  employed.    The  ordinary  workman  has  ver 

little  opportunity  of  laying  up  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness.    It  i 

believed,  however,  that  the  new  laws  already  mentioned  will  help  t< 

alleviate  the  sufferings  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 

4  Their  moral  and  physical^condition  is  generally  good ;  their  simple  foo4 

and  habits  making  them  mostly  strong  and  healthy. 

There  exists  in  Germany  the  '^  Haftpflichtgesetz,"  a  law  which  de 

cides  that  employers  under  certain  conditions  are  responsible  for  acei 

dents  happening  in  their  establishments,  and  theie  are  rules  providini 

against  accidents  from  the  various  kinds  of  machines,  tools,  &c.    Loca 

inspectors  are  appointed  for  each  Oovemmeut  district,  who  are  obliges 

to  make  examinations  and  report  to  the  Government  the  state  of  th< 

various  industries,  and  especially  the  means  employed  to  prevent  acci 

dents.    Ordinarily  employers  do  their  best  for  the  moral  and  physica 

'.  well-being  of  their  employes  and  laborers  by  erecting  family  lodgiiij 

^  and  boai^ing  houses  for  them.    In  many  factories  there  are  saving 

\  banks  where  workmen  can  make  provision  for  sickness  and  old  age 

The  genera]  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  ar 
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POLITIOAl.  RIGHTS. 


The  political  rights  of  the  workingmen  are  the  same  as  other  citizens, 
and  they  are  taxed  according  to  their  incomes.  The  tendency  of  legis- 
lation daring  the  last  few  years  has  been  constantly  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 


CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  this  district  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  general  causes 
which  indace  it  in  other  places  do  not  exist  here  to  any  great  extent. 

FEMALE    LABOR. 

Female  labor  is  not  so  general  here  as  in  other  portions  of  Germany. 
Besides  the  ordinary  occupations  of  women,  such  as  teachers  in  public 
and  private  schools,  venders  of  fancy  goods,  &c.,  they  are  employed  in 
spinning  factories,  sugar  refineries,  cigar  manufactories,  &c.,  where  they 
earn,  according  to  their  ability,  from  37^  cents  to  62^  cents  per  day,  or 
on  an  average  of  about  50  cents  per  day. 

The  unmarried  women  live  with  their  parents,  or  in  boardinghoases, 
and  the  married  women  with  young  children  generally  employ  some- 
body to  look  after  them  during  the  hours  the  mothers  are  at  work. 

The  operation  of  the  above-named  institutions  for  the  welfare  of 
men,  the  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  laborers  in  general,  and  the 
relation  between  employer  and  employ^  apply  equally  to  women. 

SAMUEL  SPAOKMAK, 

OonsuL 


United  States  Consulate, 

Cologne^  September  3, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wage$paid  in  general  tradeeper  week  ofeixty  to  eeventy-two  hours  in  Cologne. 


OocQpationa. 

L<yvfMt. 

Highest 

ATerage. 

BUTLDWO  TRADB8. 

ErickUycw 

HoileuTien ■- 

Mawos                 

$4i4 

3  28 

4  44 
328 
6  71 
8  28 
428 
428 
3  28 

600 
428 

1  07 
6  24 
8  67 

$6  36 
3  71 
6  36 
8  71 
8  57 
8  71 
600 
500 
3  71 
600 
8  71 
6  71 
6  71 

2  14 
666 
428 

•5  00 
3  57 
6O0 

Teoden                 «-.--- 

8  67 

PtAntonn                  

7  14 

Tenden             

8  67 

HUt«ra 

4  76 

HoofrTV                        ..•.••..>.«.*- «....- 

4  76 

Teoden       

3  57 

Plnmben               

4  76 

Anifftantft              -...- - - 

3  57 

f»rDwit*»Tm              --- --- 

524 

f}*^tUt(i.n             ..-« 

4  76 

0THBBTBADB8. 
RaV«*«  imtuu  w^*jl  ««m1  Ifwlirlnarl 

1  61 

Btadii^ith. ....T..:: 

Btrikwi 

6  19 
405 
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Waffeapaid  in  general  iradee  per  week  ofnxty  to  eeventy-two  hours  in  Cologne— Coutirxv 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Hi^rbest. 


Avert 


Otrrb  TKADKs-^CoDtiiiaed. 

Book-binders 

Brick-malcem 

Brewers  (with  board  and  lodsinfc) 

Botchers  (with  board  and  loogiog) 

Cabinet-makers 

Oont'ectioners 

Ciaar-makers 

troopers 

tjatlers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters :... 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers        

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  poi'ters,  Scjo 

Lltbograpbers 

Printers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

Berbers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

BruHh-makors  (with  board  and  lodging)  ■ 

Qallt-makors 


83  21 

2  67 
71 
71 

500 
8  57 
882 
4  28 

3  67 

887 
286 

4  42 
286 
8  67 
8  67 
303 
857 
8  67 
4  28 
2  86 
6  00 
8  67 
867 
286 
8  57 
887 
428 
1  10 

1  70 

2  14 


$3  57 

3  57 
1  71 
171 
5  71 
5  71 
500 
7  14 
500 

428 
286 
7  14 
5  71 
7  14 
5  71 
428 
5  71 
600 
643 
428 
7  14 
11  90 
5  71 
428 

4  28 
4  28 
500 
4  76 
7  14 

11  00 


II.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  sixty  to  sevetity-iwo  hours  in  foundries,  nwehin^shops,  and  i 

works  in  Cologne, 


Oocapations. 

Lowest. 

Higheat. 

Avei 

Fonndries: 

Sandmolders 

04  00 
571 

3  57 
286 

400 
400 
857 
428 
286 
286 

4  28 

5  71 

480 
428 
843 
857 
446 
848 
480 
488 
686 
600 

85  00            1 

Loam  molders  ..•- - 

714 

Clesners 

428 
387 

571 
5  71 
467 
5  71 
886 
8  57 
648 
7  14 

588 
588 
4U 
1114 
548 
428 
600 
685 
7  71 
771 

Tenders 

Machinists 

Tamers 

Planers,  borers,  shaners 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tenders 

JCngioe-fl iters,  in  the  shop 

Snirine-fitters  (abroad  with  60  cents  for  boai^) . 

BoUersmakers : 

Riveters 

Stemmers 

Strikers 

Plate-makers  r^, 

Tamers - 

Borers 

Pnnchers 

Artnatare  msohiLiats 

Tracers....' 

Boiler-fltters ^ ." 
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IV.  Olass-workebs. 

ffages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  to  seveniy-two  hours  to  glaea-xcorkers  in  Cologne. 
Oconpatioiu. 
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0fb«t«e8,&o 

Of  ordinary  drinkbig  elMseB,  goblets,  ito 
Of  crystal  and  preasea  ware 

Stokert 

Ordinary  laborers 

Giittden  and  poUahers 


VL  Eailway  employ^. 

Wagt9  paid  to  rtUlwajf  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  fc)  in  Cologne, 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arerage. 

. . . .  xt^T  annum . . 

0214  20 
214  20 
279  90 
192  78 

$249  00 
82180 
286  60 
249  90 

$282  05 
267  75 

iVWtvriiiters  and  atamiMra 

do.-.. 

Titin  srraogers  and  car-masters 

Porters,  stewards,  pointsmen,  and  bridge  watchers.... 

Hwrt  and  crane  overaecrs .  ■ .  ■ •■•«...... ........ 

do.... 

do.... 

do..-. 

267  76 
22184 
142  80 

do.... 

481  95 

do.... 

285  60 
214  20 
192  78 
164  22 
249  90 

286  60 
214  20 
249  00 

285  62 
186  64 
164  22 
214  20 

286  60 

857  00 
82180 
249  90 

285  62 
82180 
428  40 

286  60 
82180 
261  80 
288  00 
288  00 
828  44 
428  40 

821  80 

Hdi^ind  p*^n*  maetem 

do... 

do.... 

26180 
221  84 

Loadhfi^-niasters ...r-. .................. ........ 

do.... 

do.... 

190  92 
286  60 

Stokers  sad  machine  waiters 

Tnm  oondnctora 

SSSrr?^::::::;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::;:: 

do.... 

do.... 

do  ... 

do.... 

do 

857  00 
238  00 
297  60 
249  00 
209  44 

BnkemenaBdoOeta  (line  sendee) 

StoTMnsstsrs 

do.... 

do.... 

207  06 
278  70 

''•fhinlets  .  ..     . 

do.... 

867  00 

Use  workmen: 

Mssters 

Derdav.. 

60 

Laboiws 

do.... 

40 
43 
43 

43 
48 
48 
48 
88 
48 

48 
48 
48 

66 
64 

60 
00 
00 
62 

43 

.....do.... 

45 

AaxiUaarr  warders • 

do.... 

46 

StsUoiiworlahen: 

'binary  workmen 

do 

48 

ArrangerB 

do.... 

do.... 

64 

60 

do.... 

00 

do 

48 

^•gon  pnahers.- 

do.... 

60 

YII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Cologne. 


Oooapatloiis. 

Lowest. 

mghest 

Remarks. 

SiTcr  ttSTlgatiim  (eail  and  steam) : 

liatMl      .a           .aaa 

$23  80 
15  71 
14  28 
28  80 
17  14 

$28  56 
15  71 
14  28 
27  12 
17  14 

Rflmsmen 

Extra  remuneration  of  $11.90  a  year. 
Do. 

SftUors 

kfw>lihiista        

Bztra  remnneration  of  $23.80  a  year. 

Stokers 

Extra  remnneration  of  $9.58  a  year. 

92  A— ULB ^21 
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VIII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wage$  paid  per  week  o/Hxtyto  8eventf/-two  hours  in  atares  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  i 

females,  in  Cologne. 


Occupations. 

WareboTifle-iDasten per  week. 

Workmen per  day.. 

Balesiiifu per  annum.. 

Baleanipu  (with  hoard  and  lodeiuff) do — 

8hop  boys  (with  board  and  iuotiinK)  per  week.. 

Clerks  (shop) per  annum.. 

Shop  gills  (with  board  and  lodging) do — 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Aren 


$4  28 

48 

238  00 

47  60 

71 

285  60 

23  80 


$7  14 

67 

357  00 

214  20 

2  38 

857  00 

71  40 


28 
ft 


IX.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Cologne, 


Occupations. 

Hale  servants  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Hale  servants  (without  lodging) 

ITemale  servants : 

Cooks  (with  board  and  loilsing) 

General  housework  (with  boanl  and  lodging) 
Chambermaids  (with  L>oattl  and  lodging) 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arer 


$10  71 
17  85 

800 
1  90 
238 


$21  42 
28  56 

595 
8  57 
4  76 


$1 


X.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cologne* 


Occupations. 

Plowmen per  week. 

Fen^ale  laborers do  ... 

Female  servants  (with  board  and  lodging) per. year. 

Stablemen  and  grooms (lo... 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Avei 


$2  14 

1  V7 

14  28 

17  85 


$2  86 

1  71 

28  60 

71  40 


XII.  Corporation  ehplot6s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Cologne. 
Occupations. 


Master  workmen  (factory  superintendents) 

OlUce  seniui-s  (onliu-.iHIy  inv«<^tfd  with  the  pnirnration)  . 

Confiileutitil  clerks  (invested  with  the  procuration)  

Book-keepers 

Clerks  

Cashiers 

Cash  and  ofl^ce  attendants 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$157  00 

$••71  20 

428  40 

2.380  0U* 

4J8  40 

1, 4.*8  00 

8.-.7  00 

501  2U 

3A7  00 

4W  80 

V*7  00 

1,4.'8  00 

178  50 

285  60 

Ave 


7 
4 
4 
6 


*  And  in  some  cases  percentage  of  profits. 
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XTTI,  Government  employes. 


dper  year  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices^  exeltuive  of  trade*- 
men  and  laborere,  in  Cologne, 

r  the  OoTernmeot *$3,570  00 

dors  of  the  G«)Teniroent  (chiefs  of  the  several  departmente) 2, 8*i6  00 

wlors  of  the  Goveroment 2, 142  00 

of  the  GoTemment 1,428  00 

714  00 

428  40 

357  00 

iperintendent 714  00 

357  00 

238  00 

952  00 

keeper 714  00 

714  00 

r 571  20 

lante 238  OJ 

*  And  allowaDce  for  lodgings  and  expenses  of  public  entertainments. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  government  employ. 

d  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Cologne. 


Occapations. 


▲ILWAT,  MACHDCK,  AKD  CABRIAQS  BBPAIBS  8B0P. 

(paid  monthly;  telegraph  and  electric  lighting) .. 

(oriinary  worli)  

(machine  mounting;  paid  monthly) 

(ordinary  worli) 

I 

ra 

<eni^eer)* 


Lowest. 


$8  03 

5  00 
4  28 

7  14 
2  86 
4  28 

8  86 

6  14 

4  07 

5  14 
8  14 
4  00 
8  59 
4  28 

499  80 


Highest 


18  03 

6  42 

5  00 

7  14 

8  57 

6  42 
6  36 
6  42 
4  07 
6  14 
8  14 

4  00 

5  57 
5  57 

666  40 


Arerage. 


$8  33 

6  95 
4  76 

7  14 

3  57 

4  85 

5  19 
536 

4  07 

5  14 

3  14 

4  00 

5  14 
4  93 

571  20 


*  Per  annum. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

9howing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  (compositors, 
pressmeUf  proof-readers,  ^o. )  in  Cologne, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

1  ., 

$♦44 

5  71 

6  71 
500 
3  57 
8  57 

5  71 

6  71 
8  67 

$11  90 
7  14 
11  90 
7  14 
4  76 
4  76 
7  14 
7  14 
4  28 

$6  43 

5  95 

n 

8  33 

era.......... 

6  71 

MB-... 

4  28 

v........ 

4  28 

era  ..........................  .............................. 

6  43 

■ ., 

6  43 

orkmen 

4  28 
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CBEFELD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  POTTER.* 

In  response  to  the  "Labor  Circular"  issued  by  the  Department 
State  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  requesting  the  fullest  attainal 
information  concering  the  "condition  of  labor  in  Europe,"  I  have  t 
honor  to  report  that  the  inquiries  embraced  in  the  circular  are  so  i 
merous,  and  cover  a  field  so  extensive,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult 
condense  within  moderate  limits  the  information  desired,  and  at  t 
same  time  preserve  intfelligent  clearness.  I  have,  therefore  confin 
myself  to  a  concise  statement  of  facts,  without  discussing  any  of  t 
interesting  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  information  given  relates  exclusively  to  labor  and  the  interei 
of  labor,  and  as  this  district  embraces  a  large  fraction  of  the  texti 
mining,  and  iron  and  steel  industries  of  Germany,  the  subjects  refen 
to  are  necessarily  numerous. 

It  seems  proper  to  state  that  the  information  contained  in  this  rep 
has  been,  in  all  particulars,  obtained  through  direct  personal  intervie 
had  with  persons  representing  all  the  different  trades  and  interei 
therein  mentioned.  These  include  laborers,  mechanics,  farmers,  tradi 
people,  clerks,  servants  (male  and  female),  manufacturers,  employe 
school- teachers,  professors,  scientists,  officers  of  chambers  of  commei 
and  charitable  societies,  government  and  corporation  officials,  & 
Nothing  has  been  taken  from  hearsay  or  reports  previously  made. 

INTBRVIBWS    WITH  WORKINGMEN. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  woi 
men  engaged  in  different  industries,  I  visited  many  of  them  in  th 
homes  and  at  their  places  of  business,  and  they  have  answered  i 
questions  with  freedom  and  frankness,  exhibiting  generally  much  intel 
gence  and  thought.  Their  answers,  just  as  they  were  given,  will  oc 
vey  a  fresher  and  more  accurate  idea  of  their  real  status  than  a 
other  form  of  description.    I  have,  therefore,  selected  a  few  represeni 

ttive  persons  in  different  localities  employed  in  leading  industries,  a 
present  the  information  they  gave  in  their  own  language,  with  su 
shades  of  variation  only  as  are  made  necessary  by  translation  from  t 
German  into  the  English  language,  and  such  as  are  required  to  devel 
frilly  the  ideas  expressed  and  facts  detailed. 

The  interviews  reported  are  those  had  with  a  weaver  with  a  famj 
in  a  country  district;  an  unmarried  weaver  working  and  living  in  t 
city ;  a  dyer;  a  printer;  a  butcher;  a  farmer,  and  a  laborer. 

Weaving  and  dyeing  being  the  occupations  in  which  the  great  ms 
of  working  people  in  this  district  are  engaged,  they  are  somewhat  mc 
fvlly  reported  than  other  trades. 

WORKINGMEN  AND  WAGES. 

The  tables  at  the  end  of  this  report  show  that,  when  average  rates  i 
considered,  th^re  has  been  no  increase  in  the  prices  paid  for  labor 

*  For  much  of  the  information  concerning  schools  I  am  indehted  to  Mr.  Krttll  a 
to  Bir.  PausSy  teachers  in  the  Crefeld  schools.    And  for  information  relating  to  mii 
I  and  miners,  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Richard  Eichoff,  esq.,  the  efficient  United  Sta 

!  consular  agent  at  Essen. 


* 
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ict  since  the  year  1878.  In  many  industries  the  rates  of  wages 
Lower.  There  raay  be  isolated  instances  where,  for  local  rea- 
2er  wages  have  been  temporarily  paid ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
has  been  downward. 

lae,  perhaps,  been  fewer  manifestations  of  discontent  among 
ing  classes  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  two  or  three 
years,  for  the  reason  that  the  food  crop  of  1883  was  more 
i  than  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  it.  The  Gen- 
^rnment  of  Germany  and  local  administrations  have,  too,  made 
i  commendable  eflforts  to  provide  employment  for  the  surplus  la- 
sxists,  and  to  stimulate  hopes  for  better  times  among  the  work- 
?8.  The  duties  of  governments  and  people  seem  to  have  been 
formed.  But  these  efforts  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
They  can  hardly  bear  the  tension  that  time  will  surely  put 
m,  as  would  api)ear  evident  by  a  single  season's  short  crop  in  a 
rhere  there  are  not  arable  acres  enough,  even  with  an  abund- 
,  to  supply  the  food  demands  of  its  population. 
Mid  the  products  of  labor  in  this  part  of  Germany  appear, 
.  naturally  enough,  to  be  growing  gradually  cheaper,  while 
iucts  are  from  year  to  year  becoming  dearer.  The  active  •and 
ttbers  of  commerce  which  are  organized  in  every  industrial  cen- 
ustained  by  Government  encouragement,  are  quietly  adopting 
efficient  measures  possible  for  finding  markets  for  the  manu- 
>roduced  by  the  cheap  labor  of  Germany's  increasing  surplas 
n. 

lessant  toil,  the  meager  wages  and  scanty  fare  of  the  European 
lA  described  by  some  of  them  in  interviews  embodied  in  this 
"e  conditions  of  life  which  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
D  incompatible  with  intelligent  human  existence.  A  modicum 
d  pleasure  is  an  undeniable  normal  ingredient  in  the  nature  of 
t  to  toil  during  all  the  hours  of  sunshine,  to  fare  scantily  from 
teons  gifts  of  earth,  to  always  seek  a  conch  for  sleep  with 
bs  and  brain,  and,  finally,  with  weary  limbs  lay  down  to  die. 
be  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  poor  laborer  in  the  overpopulated 
[)f  Europe.  Where  is  the  remedy  1  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
e  reach  of  legislation.  Governments  in  such  districts  may,  in 
mes,  afford  temporary  relief,  but  this  must  be  nearly  always 
be  expense  of  an  increasing  budget,  the^eight  of  which  comes 
in  upon  the  people  whose  burden  becomes  still  a  little  heavier. 
IS  not  to  be  difficult  to  determine  in  what  way  the  interest's  of 
classes  of  the  United  States  would  be  affected  if  they  were 
[>  surrender  advantages  now  in  their  possession  and  place  the 
of  their  labor  in  competition  upon  the  same  plane  with  the 
of  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  The  only  defense  against  a  de- 
;he  value  of  the  wages  of  the  working  people  of  the  United 
wn  to  the  same  level  of  the  laborers  of  Europe  appears  to  be 
ficient  protective  barriers  as  can  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
ional  legislation. 

[^essity  recognized  hy  German  officials  for  finding  new  and  un- 
d  markets  for  the  products  of  their  working  people  has  been 
aade  evident  by  the  organization  of  an  association,  with  large 
>r  the  purpose  of  founding  colonies  in  distant  countries,  which 
lade  attractive  enough  to  draw  to  them  the  surplus  population 
ny  and  other  countries.  In  this  way  Germany  hopes  to  build 
mtrol,  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  markets  for  her  n^anufact- 
3h  will  not  be  obstructed  by  tariff'  barriers,  such  as  protects 
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i^n>  ill 


the  workin^man's  interests  in  the  United  States.    In  a  circular 
dressed  to  German  capitalists  the  association  declares  that — 

German  exports  are  CDtirely  dependent  npon  arbitrary  foreign  tariffs.  We  ]a 
safe  market  for  the  sale  of  our  industrial  productions,  because  we  have  no  foreign 
onies.  This  evil  has  to  be  promptly  and  practically  remedied,  and  to  do  this  thi 
ciety  will  direct  its  immediate  and  best  efforts. 

CAUSES  OP  EMiaBATlON. 

Emigration  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  is  considera 
but  there  are  no  especial  causes  for  it  separate  from  those  which 
connected  with  the  over-populated  districts  of  Germany.  All  the  li 
that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  now  fully  occupied ;  and  ; 
with  a  full  average  yield  of  crops  there  is  a  large  deficiency  in  the  e 
ply  of  food  needed  by  her  population,  which  is  increasing  more  rapi 
than  that  of  any  other  continental  state.  The  consequences  are  pi 
If  the  country  cannot  produce  food  enough  for  the  natural  want5  ol 
people  the  redundantportionmust  haveit  broughtto  them,  or  they  i 
seek  it  in  countries  where  there  is  an  excess,  and  where  they  can  i 
employment.  The  American  States,  to  this  class  of  intelligent  Germj 
is  viewed  as  being  altogether  the  most  inviting  locality.  The  com 
tions  existing  between  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Germans  who  i 
have  homes  in  the  United  States  and  their  families  and  friends  in  '* 
terland  ^  is,  of  course,  an  influential  element  affecting  the  direcl 
which  the  current  of  German  emigration  takes. 

An  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  a  powerful  organization  in  Be 
to  change  the  flow  of  German  emigration  from  its  direction  toward 
United  States  to  some  other  locality  iiot  yet  fixed  upon.  This  organ 
tion  is  termed  the  "  Society  for  German  Colonization.''  Itsobject  is  ol 
ally  declared  to  be,  (I)  the  creation  of-a  sufficient  capital  for  colonizai 
purposes;  (2)  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  suitable  colonizing 
tricts;  (3)  directing  the  stream  of  Cierman  emigration  to  these  pos 
sions,  and  "  every  German  whose  heart  beats  for  the  honor  and  gr 
ness  of  his  nation"  is  called  upon  to  join  this  society. 

Neither  this  nor  any  other  scheme  is  likely  to  have  any  tangible  ei 
for  3^ears  to  come  in  checking  German  emigration  to  America, 
favorable  food  crop  of  last  year,  coupled  with  the  exercise  of  some 
straining  influences,  have,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  sc 
what  narrowed  the  stream  of  emigration  from  Germany.  But  a  si 
crop  of  cereals,  a  temporary  lull  in  the  demand  for  German  manui 
ures,  or  any  other  slight  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  events  in 
Empire,  would  swell  the  current  of  German  emigration  to  the  Un 
States  to  dimensions  never  before  known. 


UK  ( 


CEEFELD  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 


There  are  now  about  66,000  persons  of  all  classes  employed  in 
various  branches  connected  with  the  textile  productions  of  Crefeld 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Dyeing  and  finishing  is  done  in  large  establ 
ments  located  in  the  city. 

Of  the  66,000  persons  named  about  60,000  are  weavers,  and  on 
very  small  portion  of  these  reside  and  work  in  the  city  of  Crefeld. 
very  large  per  cent.,  90  perhaps,  of  the  fine  silk,  half  silk,  velvet, 
plush  goods  produced  in  this  district  are  made  on  hand-looms,  wl 
are  owned  and  located  in  the  houses  occupied  by  the  weavers.  ' 
business  is,  therefore,  properly  designated  here  as  "house  indnst 
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faction  of  power-looms  into  factory  buildings  is  rapidly  in- 
threateuing  still  more  gloomy  times  for  tbe  poor  hand-loom 
bat,  up  to  tbe  present  date,  in  tbe  manufacture  of  silk  goods^ 
ms  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  quality  with  hand-loom 

THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WEAVERS. 


nes  of  the  weavers  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  country  perhaps 
Q  diameter,  Crefeld  being  in  the  center.    They  are  to  be  found 

clusters,  which  make  i)retty  little  villages,  picturesquely  situ- 
le  dwellings  are  uniformly  built  of  rough,  brown-burnt  brick*, 
only  one-story,  high  with  attic  rooms  for  sleeping  purposes, 
window  on  the  ground  floor  is  generally  located  one  of  their 
Timitivelooking  looms.    Under  the  guidance  of  wise  regula- 

house  lots  in  these  numerous  villages  are  surveyed  and  so 
lat  in  the  rear  of  each  dwelling  is  provided  a  liberal  piece  of 
li  is  to  be  used  as  a  garden.  Besides  this  a  generous  air  space 
lie  houses,  where  sunshine,  flowers,  fruit-trees,  and  foliage 
fy  the  air  that  circulates  around  the  homes  of  these  incessant 

wellings,  uniform  in  size,  are  usully  located  on  one  broad  ave- 
h  the  Government  has  fringed  and  decked  with  over-arching 
BS.  These  highways  are  always  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
jnt  condition  in  every  way.  In  the  winter  plants,  bearing 
d  cheerful  flowers,  may  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  in  the 
of  most  of  these  humble  cottages,  and  in  summer  flowering 
I  fresh  foliage  creep  up  the  rough  brown  walls  and  hang  pend- 
the  eaves  and  portals  of  the  doors  and  windows,  giving  to  the 
in  air  of  comfort  and  picturesque  beauty  most  agreeable  to 

[ages  are  connected  by  an  industrial  railroad,  so  called,  which 
the  district,  and  at  stated  hours  trains  run  for  the  convenience 
ivers,  who  daily  come  in  troops  to  bring  their  finished  work  to 
►loyers  in  the  busy  city,  and  take  away  new  warps,  fillings, 
rns  for  future  work. 

f  these  communities  has  its  "gasthaus,"  or  village  tavern, 
e  inhabitants  find  beer  and  their  employers  a  halting  place 
Y  go  out  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  employes, 
description  of  the  interior  aspects  of  these  homes  and  the 
of  their  occupants,  I  refer  to  the  accompanying  statement  of 
5m,  who  is  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  of  all  who  have 
0  support. 

^rthy  of  remark  that  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  the  art 
appears  to  have  been  attained  in  these  communities;  $2  per 
bout  the  average  of  their  earnings,  after  having  labored  from 
fourteen  hours  per  day,  in  close  rooms  and  in  uncomfortable 
»lthy  attitudes.  Though  their  children  are  ^tonishingly 
,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and,  during  school  hours,  only  the  shut- 
he  rattle  of  the  loom  is  heard,  but  the  school-house  is  full, 
chool  is  out''  the  children  swarm  in  numbers  that  are  bewilder- 
.  yet,  notwithstanding  thescanty  earnings  of  their  parents,  there 
^ranjce  of  squalid  poverty.  These  children  are  quiet,  polite, 
ind  neatly  clad,  and  their  uncomplaining  parents,  though  thin 
nd  in  appearance  always  wan  and  weary,  wear  tidy  garments, 
his,  with  average  health  and  excellent  school  culture,  where 
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the  head  of  the  family  earns  but  $2  daring  a  week's  labor  of  seven 
two  or  eighty  hoars.  I  imagine  that  the  little  gardens,  pure  air,  t 
sunshine,  flowers,  and  foliage  are  great  helpers  in  the  achieyemei 
resulting  from  these  economic  examples.  » 

The  employers  appear  to  be  humane  and  furnish  low  rents,  and,  w 
other  considerations,  favor  their  employes  as  much  as  they  can,  anc 
the  present  condition  of  European  industries  and  the  surplus  labor 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  Government  seems,  also,  diligent 
the  performance  of  such  duties  and  works  of  aid  as  can  be  expect 
from  it,  but  the  result  still  shows  that  in  supporting  family  life  w 
some  comfort  the  utmost  stretch  of  intelligent  economy  has  been 
tained  in  the  homes  of  the  Crefeld  silk  weavers. 

In  their  experience  can,  I  think,  be  found  lessons  which  may 
studied  with  profit  by  those  who  govern  some  of  the  great  cities 
America  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  working  classes  who  live 
them. 

The  weavers,  as  a  class,  are  industrious  and  economical  even  beyc 
the  force  of  necessity,  and  single  men,  notwithstanding  their  meaj 
earnings,  manage  to  save  a  little,  but  as  soon  as  they  marry  their  a 
ings  disappear.  The  deposits  in  the  Crefeld  savings  bank  amount 
$1,666,000.  and  this  money  belongs  mainly  to  weavers.  They  of 
work  for  tne  same  employers  or  firms  during  their  life-time. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WEAVERS. 

Heinrich  WellmanDS,  weaver,  St.  Hnbert,  near  Crefeld,  iD  reply  to  interrogatoi 
answered  as  follows :  I  am  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  have  been  married  tl 
years,  and  have  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife,  three  children,  and  one  assistant 
am  a  velvet  weaver,  and  have  three  looms,  one  for  myself,  one  for  my  wife,  and 
for  my  assistant;  these  three  looms  are  set  up  in  one  room,  which  is  abont  15  feel 
12  in  size;  this  room  is  also  our  living  room,  where  we  cook,  take  our  meals,  am 
the  honsehold  work. 

Our  united  earnings,  per  week,  average  about  16  marks  ($.3.80),  or  8 marks  fore 
loom.  I  also  receive  one-third  of  the  earnings  of  my  assistant,  which  makes  our  t 
yearly  income  $226.81.    I  own  the  house  I  live  in,  and  the  garden  attached  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  of  five  persons  on  your  earnings? — A.  Yes, 
we  manage  to  live  upon  it  in  a  way. 

Q.  Please  explain  in  what  way  you  do  it,  and  ^ive  details  If  convenient. — ^A. 
not  keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  our  different  living  expenses:  I  only  know  th 
work  all  the  time,  and  cannot  save  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness.  In  sumn 
work  from  4  o'clock  io  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  t£e  evening ;  in  winter  frc 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  have  worked  at  my  ti 
since  I  was  0fteen  years  of  ago— twenty-four  years. 

During  the  nineteen  years  previous  to  my  marriage  I  saved  540  marks ;  with 
sum  I  bought  the  land  my  house  stands  upon ;  my  house  and  garden  is  mortgagee 
the  money  I  borrowed  to  build  the  house ;  the  vegetables  we  raise  are  our  chief 

Sort ;  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  live  without  our  garden  ;  nearly  all  weavers 
ave  a  family  have  the  privileges  of  a  garden  which  belongs  to  the  house  they  liv 
Q.  Do  weavers  generally  own  the  houses  they  live  inf— A.  Not  generally;  nr 
do,  but  their  houses  are  usually  mortgaged  to  the  employers,  who  accept  a  low 
of  interest  on  the  same ;  those  who  do  not  own  their  houses  are  ftLrnished  with  he 
by  their  employers  at  small  rents ;  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  weaver  who  has  a  fai 
to  live  without  incurring  debts. 

Q.  Do  your  earnings  represent  a  fair  average  of  the  earnings  of  other  weave 
this  village? — A.*  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  do.  I  am  contented  if  we  Save  enoagb  to 
the  interest  upon  the  mortgage  on  our  house.  I  do  not  expect  to  save  anythinj 
old  age.  There  is  no  use  bothering  ourselves  with  thonguts  about  that.  Io 
weavers  have  not  much  occasion  to  think  of  old  age,  for  they  very  seldom  reac 
If  they  do,  they  must  receive  support  from  the  town.  Life  is  not  very  attrac 
but  we  make  the  most  of  it,  and  thank  God  for  what  it  gives  us. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  your  business  as  unhealthy ;  and,  if  so,  explain  wtiy  f — A.  Yes 
it  is  unhealthy  because  we  are  always  obliged  to  work  in  a  stooping  position,  and 
close  and  warm  room^  and  we  cannot  afford  to  purchase  food  snmotently  nntritioai 
strengthening  (kraftig)  to  sustain  us  in  doing  such  work. 
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kt  does  your  food  consist? — A.  At  7  o'clock  a.  m.  we  have  coffee  and  breads 

les  butter;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  coffee  or  beer  and  bread;  at  12  o'clock, 

hies,  and  sometimes  bacon ;  at  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  coffee,  bread,  and  some- 

;  at  8  o'clock,  for  supper,  potatoes  only.    This  is  about  the  way  that  all 

I  in  this  locality. 

it  extent  is  your  wife  able  to  assist  you  at  the  loom  T— A.  Well,  she  doea 

can,  but  a  weaver's  wife  nearly  always  has  a  child  in  her  arms. 

iges  now  higher  or  lower  than  they  were  five  years  ago  ? — A.  Wages  re- 

ne,  but  somehow  my  earniuss  don't  go  as  far  as  they  did  five  years  ago. 

)  kinds  of  provisions  are  higher  now  than  then. 

'  to  exhibit  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  life  and  views  of 
;  give  the  following  testimony  of  one  who  is  unmarried  and 
and  works  in  the  city : 

dger,  weaver,  of  the  city  of  Crefeld,  iu  repl^  to  interi*ogatories,  answered 
[  am  twenty-nine  years  of  age  and  unmarried ;  I  am  a  silk  weaver,  and 
I  at  that  business  since  I  left  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 
is  your  place  of  business? — A.  I  work  at  home  upon  my  own  loom,  as  do 
eavers  in  and  around  Crefeld. 

the  piece,  i.  f.,  so  much  per  **stab"  of  120 ^centimeters  (about  1^  yards), 
thirteen  to  fourteen  hours  per  day,  and  earn  about  15  marks  ($3.57)  per 

t  about  the  average  earnings  of  other  weavers  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  very 
cam  15  marks  per  week.  I  am  regarded  as  an  expert  workman,  and  am 
1  a  choice  from  the  best  paying  work  on  bigh-cost  goods.  J  tliink  the 
lings  of  all  weavers  ranges  between  8  and  10  marks  (about  |2)  per  week. 
>u  support  yourself  comfortably  upon  your  earnings  ? — ^A.  That  depends 
)w  which  one  takes  of  what  you  call  "  comfort."  I  get  on  from  year  to 
ngle  man,  without  suffering.  I  can  obtain  with  my  earnings  the  actual 
f  life,  with  a  little  to  spare  for  beer  and  cigars.  Some  people  would  call 
t; ;  but  that  is  a  quality  of  existence  which  those  interested  will  estimate 
res  according  to  the  standard  by  which  they  measure  the  purchasing 
marks  a  weeK. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Eimings  appear  to  be  780  marks  ($185.64)  a  year.  Please  explain  the  uses 
'  this  money  during  that  period. — A.  For  one  pretty  good  suit  of  clothes 
;  for  my  rooms  and  board,  $1^.76;  for  beer,  cigars,  theater  and  lottery 
}0 ;  total,  $185.64.  I  suppose  I  might  save  a  mark  a  week  for  the  savings 
don't.  I  would  like  to  be  married,  but  that  is  a  luxury  that  my  earnings 
pd- 

on  in  your  mind  any  plans  or  hopes  for  bettering  your  condition  in  the 
I  have  no  plans,  for  to  make  plans  without  means  or  money  would  be  ab- 
't  really  see  anjrthing  better  before  me  than  simple  existence  and  labor, 
iopes. 

LOTTERY  TICKETS  AND  HOPE. 

rhat  are  your  hopes  based  f — A.  I  hope  to  draw  a  prize  in  a  cathedral  or 

often  purchase  lottery  tickets  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  often, 
srs  also  of  your  class  often  invest  in  lottery  tickets  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes ;  nearly 
less. 

tteries  numerous  in  Germany  t — A.  Yes,  indeed.    Nearly  all  the  great 
lat  are  unfinished  or  need  repairs  ''run  lotteries."    There  are  also  many 
[>f  lotteries,  and  nearly  all  workingmen  and  ^rls  buy  tickets, 
a  ever  dcaw  a  prize  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

know  of  any  one  who  has  drawn  a  prize  in  anv  of  these  numerous  lot- 
N^o^  sir;  but  I  have  read  in  newspapers  of  such  nappenings. 
nsiness  may  be  good  for  the  churches,  but  don't  you  think  it  is  bad  for  the 
ginan  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  With  a  lottery  ticket  in*  our  pockets  we 
without  it  we  have  none ;  and  hope  is  a  stimulus  which,  in  this  country^ 
lan  very  much  needs. 

i  regard  the  possession  of  a  ticket  in  a  cathedral  lottery  as  a  manifesta- 
faitn  in  the  cnuroh  f — A.  My  faith  would  be  stronger  if  I  drew  a  prize. 

POUTICAL  RIGHTS. 

political  rights  do  you  enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  Oermany  f — A.  I  don't  pay 
n  to  entitle  me  to  vote  at  all  elections.  My  political  rights,  therefore, 
it  to  much.    I  would  have  to  own  property  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
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of  12  to  40  markfi  in  order  to  vote  at  city  electioDH.  One  must  have  property  and  p 
taxes  here  iu  order  to  enjoy  what  you  call  **  political  rights."  I,  therefore,  take  v( 
little  interest  in  such  matters.  The  general  election  laws  are  too  complicated  fori 
anderstanding. 

WOEKINGMEN  AND  LOTTERY  GAMBLING. 

After  listening  to  the  above  statement  regarding  lotteries  and  lotte 
tickets,  I  made  some  further  investigations  with  a  view  of  learning 
what  extent  the  working  classes  in  this  part  of  Germany  indulg^ 
such  a  species  of  gambling.  From  the  places  where  lottery  tickets  a 
sold  it  was  ascertained  that  working  men  and  women  and  maid  servai 
were  their  principal  patrons.  It  is  seldom  that  tickets  are  purchas 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  imperil  their  money  in  such  enterprises,  I 
the  passion  among  the  poorer  classes  for  risking  their  scanty  eamin 
in  lottery  tickets  of  various  kinds,  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  tl 
it  can  be  truthfully  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  that  makes  poverty  a 
distress  conspicuous  among  them.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Oovei 
ment  has  placed  no  restraints  upon  this  evil  which  takes  the  bread  fn 
the  mouths  of  the  needy,  while  at  the  same  time  it  leaves  its  impress 
immorality  and  improvidence  where  lessons  of  prudence  and  frugali 
should  be  especially  inculcated. 

The  Government  does,  I  believe,  prohibit  the  purchase  of  tickets 
lotteries  that  are  organized  outside  of  its  own  dominions;  but  the 
within  the  Empire  are  too  numerous  to  be  catalogued,  and  from  th< 
the  state  receives  an  income  tax  in  some  form.  Among  the  princi] 
and  most  popular  are  the  Prussian,  the  Saxon,  the  Braunschwig,  a 
Hag[iburg  lotteries.  Then  follow  those  of  the  great  cathedrals 
Cologne,  Ulm,  and  Speierische,  and  the  Royal  Kircheubau  (chun 
building)  lottery  at  Munich. 

These  are  liberally  advertised  with  artistic  illustrations,  one  of  whi 
represents  brilliant  silver  lined  clouds,  above  which  rise  the  cross  a 
^ire^  and  in  front  of  these  an  angel  is  floating  on  outspread  wings  ai 
passing  down  bags  of  gold  to  the  fortunate  peasants  who  have  pi 
chased  tickets. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  of  those  that  are  in  existence  in  Germai 
In  the  windows  of  stationers,  book-sellers,  cigar-shops,  and  drinkii 
saloons  are  exhibited,  in  attractive  forms,  these  tickets  of  hope  whi 
are  so  alluring  to  the  working  classes. 

ELECTION  LAWS  EXPLAINED. 

I  append  a  brief  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  German  electi 
laws  as  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  w] 
rights  under  them  the  working  classes  have. 

Every  German  citizen  who  is  twenty-five  years  old,  not  a  bankru 
or  under  police  supervision,  or  a  pauper,  has  a  right  to  vote  in  the  sU 
where  he  lives  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Every  Prussian  citizen  twenty- four  years  of  age,  possessing  the  sai 
qualifications  as  above,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Prussi 
Parliament. 

^  The  election  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  a  direct  oi 
by  ballot,  whereas  the  election  for  the  Prussian  Parliament  is  an  in 
rect  viva  voce  one,  the  original  electors  being  divided  into  three  class 
according  to  the  amount  of  Government  taxes  t.hey  pay,  each  class  rj 
resenting  the  same  amount  of  taxes.  These  classes  elect  a  certain  nn 
ber  of  electors,  and  this  body  elects  the  member  of  Parliament. 

Every  town  is  divided  into  election  districts,  which  must  not  embrt 
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less  than  750,  nor  more  than  1,749  inhabitants.  In  each  election  dis- 
trict there  are  three  classes  to  be  represented  and  each  class  must  elect 
two  electors,  or  six  for  the  entire  district. 

To  iUustrate  the  operation  of  the  law  I  will  state  how  it  works  in 
Crefeld.  At  the  last  election  for  members  of  the  Prussian  Parliament 
the  original  electors  (the  voters)  were  divided  into  three  classes,  as  fol- 
lows: 500  first  class,  electing  100  electors;  1,200  second  class,  electing 
100  electors,  and  12,000  third,  class  electing  100  electors.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  500  original  electors  of  the  first  class  paid  the  same  amount 
of  Government  taxes  as  1,200  of  the  second  class  and  12,000  of  the  third 
class. 

No  original  elector  has  a  right  to  vote  for  more  than  two  electors,  and 
these  must  be  from  his  class  and  from  his  district.  The  electors  must 
belong  to  the  same  district  as  the  original  voters.  In  this  way  a  wealthy 
citizen,  like  Mr.  Krupp,  for  instance,  in  Essen,  could  only  vote  for  two 
electors,  even  if  he  paid  one-third  of  all  the  Government  taxes  levied 
upon  his  district. 

According  to  the  three-class  system  he  would  seem  to  have  a  class 
entirely  to  himself.  But  in  such  a  case — which  rarely  happens — the  re- 
maining two-thirds  would  be  again  divided  into  three  parts  or  classes, 
80  that  money  influence  alone  cannot  predominate,  nor  can  the  just  in- 
flnence  of  property  be  unduly  suppressed. 

In  order  to  bave  a  vote  for  the  municipal  elections  the  voter  must 
have  in  the  town  where  he  lives  a  dwelling-house  of  his  own,  or  pay 
from  6  to  30  marks  land  tax,  or  from  12  to  36  marks  ($3  to  $8.50)  Gen- 
eral Government  taxes.  This  rule  is  fixed  differently  in  different  towns. 
Id  Crefeld  12  marks  is  the  minimum,  and  the  original  voter  must  be 
tweuty-four  years  of  age  and  over.  The  election  is  direct,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  third-class  system,  the  same  as  for  members  of  the 
Pfussian  Parliament. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  property,  or  taxable  worth,  is  the 
|X)wer  that  chooses  Prussian  legislators.  The  working  classes  have,  it 
i8  true,  a  vote,  but  the  value  and  iutiuence  of  that  vote  is  measured  by 
the  amount  of  taxes  it  pays,  as  is  seen  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
Crefeld,  where  500  property-holders  in  the  first  class  choose  just  as 
many  electors  as  12,000  working  men  in  the  third  class. 

In  choosing  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  every  German  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  vote  except  soldiers  in  active  service,  and  persons 
who  are  non  compos^  or  under  the  ban  of  the  law  for  crime. 

A  dyer's  testimony. 

Jobann  Brewer,  of  Crefeld,  an  expert  silk-ilyer,  iu  reply  to  interroKa tones,  said : 

1  am  thirty-eight  years  of  age;  I  am  a  silk-dyer,  and  bave  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness for  tweoty-foor  years ;  I  learned  my  business  in  Crefeld,  and  have  never  been  out 
of  that  city  except  for  short  walks. 

Q.  Are  you  married,  and  have  you  a  family  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  so ;  I  have  a  wife, 
ami  up  to  date  have  had  eleven  children ;  two  are  dead  and  nine  are  livinj^  with  me 
at  borne.  My  oldest  child  is  sixteen  and  my  youngest  three  years  of  age.  Six  of  them 
go  to  school,  and  my  two  oldest  girls,  one  fifteen  and  the  other  sixteen  years  of  age, 
are  working  at  home  as  silk- winders. 

I  receive  per  week  $4.28;  our  regular  working  hours  are  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12, 
and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m;  we  are  allowed  30  minutes  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  for  breakfast, 
and  at  4  p.m.  30  minutes  for  vespers  or  lunch,  making  12  full* hours'  work  per  day. 
The  wages  I  receive  are  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  dyers'  wages.  No 
change  nas  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  dyers.  I  do 
i)*'t  think  OUT  net  earnings  are  quite  as  much  now,  because  living  costs  more. 

For  breakfast  I  have  cofiee  and  bread,  and  sometimes  butter;  for  dinner  1  have 

2  oances  of  meat,  generally  pork,  with  vegetables ;  for  supper,  coffee  and  bread,  and 
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sometimes  potatoes.    I  cannot  afford  meat  for  my  family.     My  long  day's  work  mal 
a  little  meat  necf^ssary  for  myself. 

If  I  am  not  sick  I  earn,  during  the  year,  $222.76.  My  two  girls,  together,  ea 
12.14,  and  if  not  sick,  per  year,  $111.38,  making  onr  united  earnings,  $334.15. 

I  pay  per  year  for  rent,  $37.12 ;  for  food  for  my  family  of  11  persons,  $229.19,  an  ar< 
age  of  $21  for  each  person  per  year,  or  41  cents  per  week,  or  (J  cents  per  day ;  for  clol 
ing,  $49.30 ;  for  school  books  for  six  children,  $11.90 ;  for  doctor's  bills,  last  year,  $3.S 
for  municipal  taxes,  $0.72;  for  dues  to  Sick  Man's  Aid  Society',  $1.42;  for  dues 
Burial  Society,  $1.24;  for  beer  for  myself,  $18.56;  for  fuel  and  petroleum  oil,  $12.4 
Total,  $359.66. 

Q.  Your  expenditnres  appear  to  exceed  your  earnings.  How  do  you  provide  for  t 
deficit  f — A.  If  we  cannot  get  through  the  year  on  our  united  earnings  I  am  assist 
by  private  benevolence  from  well-to-do  people  or  by  the  poor  board.  In  case  I  i 
sick  I  receive  $1.50  per  week  from  the.Sick  Man's  Aid  Society,  of  which  I  am  a  me 
ber.  Assistance  to  this  extent  is  only  granted  to  the  head  of  a  family  who  is  a  mei 
ber.  I  also  pay  5  cents  per  week  for  myself  and  wife  to  the  burial  society,  which  it 
sort  of  private  insurance  company,  and  insures  means  for  a  decent  burial.  Shoe 
one  of  us  die  the  survivor  receives  $42.84. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  cash  for  supplies  for  your  family  f — A.  No,  sir.  Inducements  a 
held  out  by  small  dealers,  who  keep  everything  needed  for  household  purposes,  i 
ns  to  accept  credit,  and  when  one  has  commenced  under  this  system  it  seems  diffici 
to  withdraw  from  it.  Of  large  dealers  I  could  purchase  much  cheaper  for  cash.  Dye 
who  receive  the  same  wages  that  I  do  pay  a  municipal  tax  of  6  marks  |>er  year. 

Q.  Are  there  any  prospects  in  view  which  promise  a  better  condition  of  life  i 
you  f — A.  If  my  children  turn  out  well,  and  do  not  marry  too  early  in  life,  they  w 
help  me,  should  I  reach  old  age.  If  they  follow  the  example  of  most  of  our  pc 
young  people  I  shall  be  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  which  is  bad  enough. 

Q.  Do  your  observations  show  that  the  working  classes  of  Germany  marry  earli 
than  what  you  call  '*tho  well-to-do  classes? '' — A.  Oh,  yes:  and  I  regard  this  custc 
combined  with  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits,  which  prevails  in  this  community, 
the  great  curse  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  Can  yon  assign  any  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  custom  and  habits  yon  spei 
off — A.  I  have  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  well-to-do  classes  have  the  mea 
of  interesting  and  amubing  themselves.  A  workingman  or  woman  who  must  lab 
twelve  or  more  hours  per  day  for  a  scanty  existence  have  no  such  resources.  Savu 
with  a  view  of  providing  for  their  future  pleasures  or  happiness  is  almost  hopelei 
So,  they  seek,  impulsively,  for  whatever  possible  happiness  seems  attainable  by  thei 
A  wife  and  a  dram  shop  can  always  be  secured  by  toe  poorest  workingman,  and  '. 
flies  to  these  as  his  only  resource.  If  a  dyer  or  weaver  should  not  take  a  wife  an 
he  had  saved  enough  money  to  buy  a  little  house  and  garden,  dyers  and  weavers 
this  locality  would  rarely  ever  marry.  Marrying  in  poverty  has  its  evils,  but,  in  i 
opinion,  it  is  better  for  society  than  not  marrying  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  habits  of  drinking  spirits  injures  the  workingman  mc 
than  beer  drinking? — A.  Certainly.    It  is  infinitely  worse.    The  only  harm  that  con 
to  a  working  man  from  drinking  lager-beer  is  the  loss  of  the  money  he  pays  for 
It  is  not  so  with  spirits,  which  nuts  the  devil  into  a  workin^an. 

Q.  Is  your  occupation  a  healthy  onef — A.  No,  sir;  worung  in  acids  is  very  n 
healthy  business,  and  a  dyer's  life  is  short. 

Q.  Do  you  visit  places  of  amusement,  theaters,  &o.  t — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  not  I 
means  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  I  wish  I  had.  I  think  my  life  and  health  would 
better  for  it.  If  Crefeld  had  a  fine  public  garden,  centrally  located,  after  the  stj 
of  most  other  large  cities  in  Germany,  and  would,  on  holidays,  furnish  good  music  1 
a  very  small  entrance  fee,  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  workingmen  m 
their  families,  and  provide  a  satisfying  source  of  enjoyment,  which  thousancb  of  thi 
now  seek  in  the  drinking  saloons.  I  don't  complain.  The  Government  and  well- 
do  people  do  what  they  can  for  us.  But,  if  they  would  provide  for  us  this  source 
entertainment,  and  do  less  in  some  other  directions,  I  think  the  city,  and  its  rich  a 
poor,  would  be  the  gainers  in  many  ways. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  almost  anknown  among  operatives  in  textile  indastries 
this  district.  The  weavers  work  by  the  piece,  and  the  endless  and  chan 
ing  variety  of  goods  produced,  and  the  wide  range  in  prices  p4id  a 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  strikes.  As  weavers'  work  Is  done  in  their  oi? 
honses  each  regards  himself  as  a  master  workman.  They  are  indepen 
out  of  each  other,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  one  employer.  If  thi 
are  not  satisfied  with  one  they  accept  work  from  another.    The  employ 
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^nsequence,  obliged  to  be  considerate  with  bis  workmen,  iu. 
itain  their  services.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  the  ract 
is  always  a  surplus  of  labor,  secures  harmonious  relations 
mployer  and  employ^,  and  makes  strikes  among  weavers  and 
lis  part  of  Germany  nearly  impossible. 

A  printer's  testimony. 

Graaf,  printer,  of  Crefield,  replied  as  follows  to  qaestions  whicli  he  wtm 
>  answer:  I  am  44  years  of  age,  ami  have  a  wife  and  6  children ;  I  au 
i  newspaper  composition  room ;  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  printing  bnai- 
ears. 

^mpositors  in  Crefield  range  from  $3.57  to  |5.71  per  week ;  in  nearly  all  other 
QKsia  they  are  paid  by  the  piece.  The  regular  rates  paid  for  piece-work  i« 
(7  cents)  for  1,000  ens,  and  double  that  price  for  rule  and  figure  work, 
n  ens  is  equivalent  to  &00  English  ems.  Compositors  can,  on  an  average, 
npose  from  12,000  to  15,000  ens  per  day,  of  9^  hours  work.  Proof-readers 
nreek  from  $6.42  to  $7.14.  Pressmen  on  hand  machines  receive  from  $3.57 
d  pressmen  who  have  charge  of  steam- presses,  30  marks  per  week  ^$7.14). 
composition  rooms  are  usually  paid  about  $8.56  per  week,  and  a  day's  work 
Prussia  is  9i  hours. 

>r8  and  pressmen  with  families  find  it  very  diflScult  to  live  upon  their 
9  their  wives  can  earn  something  by  working  in  some  other  business,  such 
or  warping  in  silk  manufactories.  This  ispossible  in  Crefield,  but  in  other 
ery  difficult  for  them  to  find  employment,  and  as  a  result  printers  with 
e  a  very  hard  tussle  with  existence.  I  never  knew  a  German  printer  who 
r  that  was  able  to  save  a  penny.    Unmarried  printers,  of  course,  get  on 


members  of  a  uressmen's  anion  association,  which  extends 
members  or  this  association  are  sick,  they  receive  $3.57 


Sressmen  are 
Impire.  When 
nd  in  case  they  fail  to  secure  employment,  after  making  proper  efforts  to 
-eceive  from  the  association  24  cents  per  day.  Members  of  the  pressmen's 
[>ay  to  the  association  as  dues  36  cents  per  week.  Pressmen  in  Germany 
eyond  forty  years  of  age. 

rs  in  this  country  are  not  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  generally  remain 
on  during  their  lives.    I  never  knew  but  one  who  emigrated,  and  he  weni 

>TB  are  the  most  intelligent  of  Germany's  workingmen,  and  many  of  them 
9r8  and  men  of  prominence,  but  very  rarely  employers,  for  want  of  capitaL 
rs'  apprentices  receive  the  first  year,  72  cents  per  week,  and  provide  for 
second  year,  96  cents ;  third  year,  $1.20,  and  fourth  year,  $1.44.  Prees- 
itices  receive  1  mark  per  week  more,  because  their  work  is  uncleanly  and 

of  prorMon*  of  the  kind  and  qnaUtjf  M9ualljf  purohasedfor  ooMumpHon  by  i&« 
working  olasaea. 
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A  butcher's  TESTIMONY. 


Leopold  Briickman,  butcher,  of  Crefeld,  answered  as  follows  the  questions  oddre 
to  him  :  I  am  a  Jewish  butcher,  and  have  been  many  years  in  the  business. 

Q.  Is  there  any  peculiarity  ahont  the  business  of  a  **  Jewish  butcher"  to distin^ 
it  from  others  T— A.  Yes,  sir.  A  "Jewish  butcher"  must  be,  to  some  extent,  a  ecien 
man,  and  his  office  is  regarded  as  an  important  one.  He  is,  in  accordance  with 
Jewish  laws,  appointed  by  the  rabbi.  His  duty  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  th«)  anii 
carefully  examine  its  lungs  and  heart,  and  then  give  a  certiticate  declaring  whe 
the  meat  is  healthy  or  otherwise.  After  this  the  butcher's  assistant  takes  o£f 
skin  and  cnts  the  body  into  four  parts,  in  which  condition  it  is  delivered  to  the  n 
dealer.  The  butcher  receives  a  fee  of  12  cents  for  killing  cows  and  oxen,  and  6  c 
for  killing  sheep  and  calves.  The  wages  paid  a  butcher's  assistant  are  nsnall 
marks  per  week,  including  board  and  hnlgings.  In  additioil  to  this  he  is  allowe( 
a  perquisite,  the  blood  of  animals  and  the  feet  of  calves,  from  which  he  receives 
or  three  marks  per  week.  The  wages  paid  to  assistants  by  Christian  butchers  are 
same  as  those  I  have  named,  aud  the  working  time  is  from  6  a.  m.  to  d  p.  m.,  witl 
intervening  half-hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the  prices  of  meat  during  the  past 
years? — A.  The  price  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  remains'about  the  same,  as  folU 
The  entire  carcass  of  dressetl  beef,  with  the  exception  of  the  tenderloin,  sells  f< 
pfennige  (IG^  cents)  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  veal  and  mutton  is  also  65  j 
nige  (15-^  cents),  and  pork  is  60  pfennige  (14^  cents)  per  pound,  which  is  from  20 1 
per  cent,  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  porkf— 
think  it  is  in  conseonence  of  the  present  low  price  of  grain  and  flour.  Bakers  seei 
prefer  the  imported  article  to  that  of  domestic  growth.  Farmers  have  then 
thought  it  more  profitable  to  feed  their  grain  to  hogs  than  to  market  it  at  pre 
prices.  The  result  is,  nearly  all  farmers,  during  the  past  year,  have  largely  incre 
their  stock  of  hogs. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  yon  that  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  American 
into  the  German  Empire  may  have  stimulated  the  business  of  raising  hogs  to  sue 
extent  that  overproduction  has  been  made  apparent  to  buyers!— A.  No,  sir;  that 
not  occurred  to  me.    It  may,  nevertlu-less,  be  true. 

Q.  Has  the  talk  about  trii-hinas  in  foreign  pork  and  the  uuraerous  cases  of  tricl 
sis  which  have  taken  place  from  eating  German  pork  lessened  the  consumption  oi 
nuind  for  that  article  of  food  in  Germany  f— A.  It  may  have  done  so  for  a  rooi 
only,  but  that  **  scare"  is  now  entirely  forgotten  and  the  demand  for  pork  Isgn 
than  ever. 

Q.  Are  butchers,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  prosperous? — A.  Cattle-bntchei 
called,  are  conterted  if  they  get  through  the  year  without  making  debts ;  pork  bi 
ers  do  a  fair  paying  business,  and  manufacturers  of  sausage  get  rich. 


FARMING  AND  FARMING  LANDS. 


ml 


The  farm  referred  to  in  the  following  interview  is  located  in  the 
ter  of  a  prosperous  farming  district.  The  land  has  a  value,  per  8 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  other  farm  lands  in  Khenish  PruJ 
and  the  crops  produced  upon  it  are  such  as  are  most  common  in  No 
em  Germany.  Beetroot  farming  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
cialty  in  the  vicinity  of  Crefeld. 

A  farmer's  testimony. 

Peter  Krautser,  farmer,  of  Vennikel,  near  Crefeld,  in  reply  to  interrogatories 
the  Adlowing  infmuiatiou:  I  am  forty  yeurs  of  age,  and  have  been  engagt^d  ii 
business  of  farming  all  my  life;  my  family  consists  of  four  persons,  myself, 
brother,  and  sister.  My  farm  embraces  50  acres  of  fairly  good  land,  with  coiufor 
brick  dwelling,  and  barns  an<l  outhouses  of  ample  diinensioos.  I  employ  one 
and  one  maid  servant.  This  help,  with  two  horses,  is  all  the  forcel  need  for  tuy  i 
every  acre  of  which  is  under  thorough  cultivation. 

Q.  What  are  the  pnxluctsof  >our  farm?— A.  I  am  engaged  in  general  farming 

Sroduce  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  Migar-bsets,  yi-getsbles,  milk,  butter,  and 
ruits.    I  am,  to  some  extent,  engaged  in  the  breeding  and  raising  of  hogs,  of  v 
at  present,  I  have  but  thirty  ;  1  have  also  ten  cows. 
<2.  Will  yon  please  state  what  portions  of  your  farm  are  devoted  to  different 
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^onr  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture ;  10  to  closer,  for  hay ;  25  acres  to  rye, 
barley,  and  11  acres  to  oats,  vegetables,  and  sugar-beets. 
y  raise  sugar-beets  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  them  to  my  cows,  as  I  ob- 
abnndant  milk  product  from  them  than  from  any  other  food.  When, 
e  market  price  for  sugar-beets  reaches  1  mark  (24  cents)  or  more  for  100 
id  a  better  and  more  satisfactory  profit  in  selling  them  to  manufacturers 

is  the  avemge  amount  in  weight  of  sugar-beets  yon  produce  per  acre  t — A. 
average  of  five  years  I  produced  about  300  centners  ( 15  tonn)  per  acre,  and 
t  as  a  satisfactory  yield,  as  it  gives  me,  at  1  mark  per  centner,  300  marks 
1.40). 

0  you  prepare  sugar-beets  for  feeding  to  your  cowsf — A.  They  are  crushed  . 
nchincry  into  thin  slices,  and  mixed  with  the  bran  of  wheat  or  rye  flour. 
i>eet8  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  cutting  them  into  small  square  pieces, 
ng  milk  of  good  quality  1  find  no  food  for  cows  which  equals  this. 

inch  and  what*kind  of  manures,  or  fertilizers,  do  you  use  per  acre  to  pro- 
crop? — A.  I  spread,  per  acre,  twenty  one-horse  cart  loads,  ten  in  spring 
lutuniu.  I  plow  in  this  manure  immediately  after  spreading  it.  Sheep 
nure  are  the  very  best  fertilizers  for  sugar-beets ;  horse  or  stable  manures 
r  too  dry  and  heating.  As  an  additional  fertilizer,  I  sometimes  spread  four 
ish  quarters  (about  one  ton)  per  acre  of  plaster  after  the  manure  has  been 

he  dry  est  portion  of  my  land  for  sugar-beets,  and  plow  it  at  least  four 
ng  the  soil  fine  and  loose  before  I  plant.  The  land  should  never  be 
sn  it  is  wet. 

1  raise  successive  crops  of  sugar-beets  upon  the  same  landf — A.  Oh,  no. 
ir  years  at  least  of  other  crops  should  intervene  before  planting  the  same 
^  ith  beets.     For  intervening  crops  wheat  or  similar  grain  is  to  be  recom- 

kind  of  crops,  in  your  opinion,  exhausts  or  impoverishes  the  soil  quick- 
its,  even  more  than  sugar-beets. 

you  made  the  subject  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  different  crops  a 
if  so,  for  how  long  a  timet— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  given  the  subject  much 
»r  more  than  twenty  years.  When  I  lease  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  single 
>raetimes  do,  I  always  plant  it  with  oats.  I  often  do  this  to  save  my  own 
npoverishment  when  I  wish  to  produce  a  crop  of  oats.  My  two  horses, 
id  thirty  hogs  furnish  me  with  all  the  fertilizers  1  need  for  my  farm, 
kind  of  food  do  you  prepare  for  your  hogs?— A.  Until  they  are  three 
I  feed  them  sour  milk  and  refuse  from  the  house;  after  that  age  I  feed 
fCB  mixed  with  buckwheat  and  rye  flour  and  slops,  cooked.  I  pour  over 
e  sour  milk  enough  to  make  it  moist. 

>  do  yon  raise  and  keep  your  ho}{s? — A.  In  small  pens  with  cement  floors 
ible  of  the  cows.  This  is  the  custom  of  farmers  all  over  Germany,  as  in 
)  can  utilize  our  space  under  the  bam  better  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
think,  healthy  when  kept  clean. 

he  sunshine  ever  reach  the  pens  where  you  keep  your  hogs? — A.  No,  sir. 
t»ome  light,  but  never  sunshine. 

price  of  pork  at  this  time  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  a  year  ago  ? — A.  It 
bly  lower.  We  farmers  thought  that  we  should  get  a  much  better  price 
iportation  of  American  pork  had  been  prohibited. 

are  farm  lands  in  your  vicinity  worth  per  acre  ? — ^A.  At  this  time,  without 
bout  600  marks  (|143). 

amount  of  money  have  yon  invested  in  your  farm,  including  buildings 
eraents? — A.  About  45,000  marks  ($10,710).  It  would  not,  however,  sell 
for  more  than  36,000  marks.  Farming  lands  in  our  vicinity  appear  to  be 
g  in  value. 

amount  of  taxes  do  you  pay  upon  your  farm  ? — A.  I  pay  a  municipal  tax 
ks  ($35.70),  and  a  general  or  land  tax  of  150  marks,  making  300  marks 

are  yonr  net  savings  per  year  from  your  farm  ? — A.  My  net  savings  have 
ear,  about  COO  marks  ($142.80)  since  1870—14  years.  If  I  get  my  living, 
es,  and  keep  out  of  debt,  I  am  satisfied.  Farming  is  poor  business.  I 
farmers,  on  an  average,  save  more  than  1  per  cent,  on  their  investments. 
low  requires  so  much  manure,  which  is  very  expensive,  that  profits  are 

are  the  average  wages  paid  youremnloy^?— A.  I  pay  my  man  180  marks 
ear,  and  my  housemaid  150  marks  ($35.70)  a  year,  which  is  about  the  av- 
)y  farmers  in  general. 

Ling  hours  are  as  follows :  From  March  to  May,  from  6  o'clock  a.  m.  to  6 
I.    From  June  to  September,  from 5  o'clock  a.  m.  to  7  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Q .  Of  what  kind  of  food  are  farmers'  tables  usually  supplied,  and  at  what  1 
taken  f — A.  For  breakfast,  which  is  taken  before  beginning;  work,  we  usuaUj 
milk  thickened  witd  wheat  flour,  and  bread  and^utter.  For  dinner,  at  12  o'c 
meat-soup,  with  vegetables  and  bacon.  At  7  o'clock,  supper  of  potatoes  and  b 
and  sometimes  butter. 

A  laborer's  testimony. 


Y.  Peltzer,  of  St.  Hubert,  near  Crefield,  laboreron  Government  highways,  inre| 
questions  propounded  to  him,  replied  as  follows :  I  am  seventy-three  years  of  age 
have  been  employed  in  repairing  Government  highways  for  along  time. 

I  receive,  per  month,  as  wages,  36  marks  ($8.56),  and  no  supplies  of  any  kin 
furnished  me.  I  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  finish  at  7  p.  m.,  ai: 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  my  dinner.  I  take  my  breakfast  before  I  begin  work 
my  supper  after  I  have  finished.  I  have  a  wife  and  7  children — 4  sons  and  3  di 
ters,  who  are  now  grown  up  men  and  women.  They  have  «11  left  me^  and  mysel 
my  wife  are  living  alone. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  support  yourself  and  wife  on  the  432  marks  ($102.72)  whicl 
receive  per  year  t — A.  I  am  obliged  to  do  it.  I  have  no  other  resource.  It  is  1 
business,  but  complaints  are  useless  where  there  are  no  remedies. 

Q.  Are  your  seven  children  all  living  f — A.  They  are  all  living,  married,  and 
families. 

Q.  Do  you  not,  at  your  time  of  life,  receive  any  assistance  from  your  cfaiildr 
A.  No,  sir.  They  have  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it  in  supporting  themselves.  Oai 
dren  can't  help  us  much.  Mine  are  as  good  and  dutitul  as  any  of  those  of  my  i 
bors,  but  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  ever  been  of  any  service  or  benefit  t 
beyond  the  pleasure  which  a  parent  enjovs  from  loving  his  children  and  having 
around  him.  We  care  for  them  and  send  them  to  school,  as  required  by  law, 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age.  We  sometimes  make  an  effort  to  send  them  a 
or  two  longer  than  the  lep^al  period,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  life  of  osefi 
higher  than  that  of  their  poor  parents.  But,  almost  immediately  after  le 
school,  the  girls  marry,  and  as  soon  as  our  boys  begin  to  be  of  actual  service 
they  are  called  into  the  army,  where  thev  remain  three  years.  There  they  lean 
the  business  of  a  soldier,  and  unlearn  all  of  home  life  they  knew  before,  and 
they  return  they  must  begin  and  learn  anew  some  trade  or  business  that  wil 
them  a  living.  Before  they  are  ready  to  do  this  they,  too,  marry,  and  with  a  f 
on  their  hands  go  on  with  the  struggle  of  life  as  I  have  done. 

Q.  Is  your  experience  a  type  of  tnat  of  others  of  your  class  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
it  fairly  represents  the  experience  of  a  large  portion  of  the  laboring  classes  ol 
many,  with  this  exception,  that  few  of  them  have  had  so  many  years  of  it  as  I 

With  occasional  exceptions,  we  have  for  breakfast  coffee  and  black  breac 
dinner,  vegetables  and  soup ;  for  supper,  buttermilk  and  potatoes.  We  aomc 
have  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  between  these  meals.  When  too  ol 
weak  to  work  the  town  must  take  care  of  us. 

GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

There  are  no  incorporated  manufactaring  companies  in  Crefeld. 
bosiness  of  mannfactaring  is  wholly  condacted  by  firms  or  individ 

Differences  arising  bi'tween  weavers  and  mannfoctnrers  are  re£ 
for  settlement  to  the  Rhenish  <'  Oewerbegericht,"  a  court  of  jadicif 
thority,  composed  of  manufacturers,  overseers,  and  weavers. 

The  "  Niederrheinische  Weber-Union^  is  an  association  compoe 
about  six  hundred  master- weavers.  It  has  an  ofiQcial  existence,  an< 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its  own  members  and  oth< 
the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  prices.  Thej 
own  looms  on  which  they  manufacture  silk  goods  for  sale. 

The  ^<  Niederrheinische  Weberbund''  is  an  association  organiied  i 
royal  sanction  for  the  following  purposes :  (1.)  To  establish  unifSrm 
and  regulations  for  the  education  of  boys  who  are  to  become  wes 
and  to  select,  prepare,  and  aid  those  apt  scholars  who  haye  exhi 
qualifications  that  especially  fit  them  to  enter  the  Boyal  Textile 
School.  (2.)  To  establish  «  HUlfekasse  "  (help  savings  bank),  and  i 
widows,  orphans,  and  other  relatives  of  deceased  members  of  the 
elation.    (3.)  To  secure  for  the  <^  Hiilfekasse"  depositors  and  o 
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r  the  parpose  of  aiding  old  and  infirm  people  who  have  no 
>f  their  own.  (4.)  To  establish  uniformity  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lich  govern  silk  and  velvet  manufacturers,  and  to  protect  the 
►f  workingmen  by  securing  equality  in  rates  of  wages ;  also 
:e  between  manufacturers  and  their  employes  when  differences 
een  them,  especially  at  those  periods  when  business  is  very 
'ery  dull.  Also  to  establish  rules  and  lay  out  work  for  its 
be  societies,  of  which  there  are  many.    Each  of  such  societies 

half-yearly,  into  the  treasury  of  the  "  Weberbund  "  30  pfen- 
its)  for  each  of  their  members. 

Veberbund''  publishes  a  newspaper  for  general  circulation 
ployers  and  the  working  classes'.  Any  irregularities  or  dis- 
transactions  occurring  among  manufacturers,  employers,  and 
is  immediately  described  and  the  details  given  through  the 
f  this  paper. 

ters  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  which  there  are  steam- 
ed machinery  are  obliged  to  have  their  employes  insured 
cident,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  certain  sum  in  case  they 
Bd.  If  death  follows  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  on 
\esj  the  widow,  or  next  of  kin,  obtains  an  annual  pension. 
Gkuvemment  district  there  is  a  trades  union,  and  it  is  the  duty 
ictors  to  visit  the  different  manufactories  located  therein,  and 
lildren  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  overworked, 
lid  there  exists  a  large  charity  society  which  has  divided  the 
eventeen  districts.  Each  district  has  a  sub-society,  consist- 
irteen  members  and  a  president,  and  each  member  is  as- 
Ei  smaller  district.  Their  duty  is  to  canvass  their  districts 
irteen  days  and  see  that  the  worthy  poor  are  not  neglected, 
ers  must  give  gratuitous  services  and  agree  to  be  diligent  in 
mance  of  the  duties  assigned  them. 

weavers  emigrate  to  other  countries.  Those  who  do  gener- 
Paterson,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  5  but  nearly  all  express 
iment  after  having  worked  there  a  short  time,  because  in  fac- 
lere  they  do  not  possess  the  freedom  which  house- weavers  in 
snjoy ;  and  many  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  return  to  their  na- 
ry. 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  SICKNESS. 

[)erial  Parliament  of  Germany  has  very  recently  passed  atid 
ed  a  law  making  insurance  by  working  people  against  sick- 
Usory,  There  ai-e  pointa  in  this  somewhat  remarkable  enact- 
)hj  I  think,  will  be  interesting  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
Sites.  I  give,  therefore,  an  epitome  of  the  law,  as  follows : 
rs,  mechanics,  or  other  people  who  work  for  wages,  or  for  a 
I  required,  under  certain  penalties,  to  be  insured  against  sick- 
re  different  kinds  of  insurance  institutions  provided  for  this 
First,  the  ^^Oemeinde-Krankenversicheiniugskassen,"  a  corn- 
city  or  town)  insurance  society,  which  insures  against  sick- 
rorking  people  who  are  not  insured  in  some  other  similar 
1.  In  this  society  the  person  insured  is  assisted  in  the  follow- 
er: (1.)  By  being  provided  with  medical  attendance,  medi- 
),  &c.,  from  the  commencement  of  illness.  (2.)  In  case  the 
ured  is  wholly  unable  to  work,  moneyed  assistance  is  granted 
I  to  one-half  of  the  average  local  daily  wages  paid  to  persons 
le  trade  or  calling.    The  payments  are  for  every  working  day, 
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and  begin  the  third  day  after  sickness,  and  continues  until  recovei 
for  a  period  not  longer  than  thirteen  weeks ;  or,  if  deemed  advisab 
the  managers  and  physicians,  treatment  and  board  in  a  hospital  is 
vided  in  lien  of  moneyed  assistance. 

In  case  family  or  relatives  are  dependent  for  maintenance  npoi 
wages  of  snch  person,  a  sum  equivalent  to  half  of  the  money  Mo^ 
is  in  addition  paid  to  them. 

The  rate  of  the  daily  local  wages  is  fixed  by  Oovemment  offi( 
and  separate  jates  are  established  for  young  people,  women,  and  i 
workmen. 

The  insurance  premium  fixed  by  the  communal  authorities  canno 
ceed  1^  per  cent,  of  the  daily  local  wages,  and  must  be  fixed  at 
rate  unless,  for  special  reasons,  it  is  decided  otherwise.    In  case  pi 
urns  should  not  cover  the  expenses  incurred  for  relief,  the  city  or 
of  which  the  insured  is  a  resident  is  required  to  advance  the  deficit 

If  the  yearly  balance-sheet  shows  that  the  official  rate  of  1^  per 
premium  does  not  cov^er  the  expenses,  the  premium  may  be  raised 
per  cent.  Any  excess  accruing  from  premiums  is  put  into  a  rei 
fund.  Should  the  excess  continue  the  premiums  may  be  reduced  o 
usual  allowance  for  relief  increased  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
munal  authorities.  If  such  action  is  not  had,  the  Government  cai 
decree,  lower  the  rate  of  premiums. 

Several  communities  (towns)  may  unite  in  establishing  an  ^^  insui 
union."  Very  small  communities  are  required  by  the  Oovemmei 
unite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Communities,  cities,  and  towns,  are  empowered  to  authorize  th 
ganization  of  special  associations  of  persons  in  their  respective  distj 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  who  may  insure  according  h 
provisions  of  this  act.  These  special  ''unions''  must  consist  of  pei 
belonging  to,  and  employed  in,  one  trade.  Insurance  unions,  inr.lu 
various  trades  may  be  established,  provided  there  are  at  least  one 
dred  insurers  in  each  trade  represented.  Associations  of  less  thai 
hundred  persons,  may  be  established  by  presenting  to  the  Oovernmen 
isfactory  evidence  of  the  soundness  and  safety  of  their  organizatic 

All  working  people  become  members  of  one  of  these  insurance  oi 
on  the  day  they  accept  service  as  an  employ^  in  the  district  where 
located. 

Belief  or  payments  are  granted  as  follows :  (1.)  In  the  basis  of  w 
paid  by  the  trade  or  calling  to  which  the  members  belong,  prov 
such  wages  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  3  marks  (72  cents)  per  wot 
day.  (2.)  The  same  rate  of  assistance  is  allowed  to  women  in  c 
birth  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  from  date  of  sickness.  (3.)  In  ca 
the  death  of  a  member,  a  sum  equal  to  twenty  times  the  amount  c 
local  daily  wages,  is  allowed  for  burial  expenses,  &c. 

^'Average  daily  wages"  are  determined  by  the  ruling  rates  pai 
trades  or  callings,  but  in  no  case  can  they  exceed  4  marks  (95  o 
per  day,  nor  be  less  than  the  average  rate  of  wages  prevailing  ii 
locality  where  the  member  or  the  peraon  insured  resides. 

The  established  amount  of  relief  and  the  time  for  which  it  is  gra 
may,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  duly  recorded,  be  extended  b; 
authorities  as  follows : 

(1.)  For  a  term  of  one  year  instead  of  thirteen  weeks. 

(2.)  Three-quarters  of  the  average  daily  wages  may  be  allowed  ine 
of  one-half. 

(3.)  Patients  in  hospitals  who  have  no  families  or  relatives  depen 
upon  them,  may  be  allowed  a  sum  in  addition,  equal  to  one-eigh 
their  weekly  wages. 
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(4.)  To  women  in  child-birth  relief  may  be  granted  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  instead  of  three  weeks. 

(5.)  Medical  treatmenc,  care,  &C.9  may  be  granted  to  families  of  mem- 
bers and  to  relatives  dependent  npon  them. 

(6.)  In  case  of  death  a  snm  equal  to  forty  times  that  of  one  day's  local 
wages  may  be  granted. 

(7.)  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife  or  child  of  a  member  there  may 
be  allowed  for  the  wife  two-thirds  and  for  the  child  one-half  the  amount 
to  which  a  member  would  be  entitled. 

The  dues  or  contributions  to  be  paid  to  these  local  insurance  unions 
(Ortskrankenkassen)  are  to  be  fixed  at  such  a  percentage  of  the  average 
daily  wages  as  will  cover  expenses  for  relief,  management,  and  a  reason- 
able reserve  fund. 

The  rules  for  the  management  of  the  insurance  unions  must  be  pre- 
pared by  the  municipal  authorities  in  conjunction  with  representative 
members  of  such  unions. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  UNION  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Employers  are  required  to  send  to  the  managers  of  associations  the 
names  of  persons  in  their  employ  within  three  days  after  they  enter  or 
leave  their  service. 

Employers  are  also  required  to  pay  the  premiums  for  their  workmen 
weekly ;  they  are  obliged  also  to  pay  one- third  of  the  premiums  assessed 
upon  their  employes. 

Employers  are  authorized  to  deduct  from  the  weekly  wages  of  their 
workmen  the  amount  due  from  them  for  premiums. 

Those  who  employ  more  than  fifty  persons  are  permitted  to  establish 
an  msuranee  union  (Fabrikkrankenkasse)  for  themselves,  and  if  their 
basines  is  dangerous,  or  detrimental  to  health,  they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 
Shoald  they  neglect  to  organize  such  an  union  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  to  the  communal  association  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages 
earned  by  their  workmen,  such  percentage  being  fixed  by  Government 
officials. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  IRON  AND  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  district  of  Essen — the  agency  attached  to  this  consulate — the 
iron,  coal,  and  mining  industries  so  far  surpass,  in  magnitude,  all  others 
that  they  rale  the  rates  of  wages  paid  workmen  employed  in  different 
panmits.    To  the  latter,  therefore,  only  a  brief  reference  will  be  made. 

There  are  few  localities  in  the  world  that  contain,  per  square  mile, 
60  many  working  people  as  the  coal  and  iron  district  of  which  Essen  is 
the  center.  There  the  fluctuations  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  sadden  and  very  great,  for  the  reason  that  a  slight  distur- 
bance in  the  elements  of  trade  connected  with  the  industries  peculiar 
to  that  locality  affects  the  entire  laboring  community,  who  cannot  live 
a  Hnqle  day  tcithout  employment.  In  periods  of  ^'dull  times"  there  is, 
therefore,  much  suffering  among  the  working  classes,  so  much,  indeed, 
as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Government  which  has  taken  certain 
steps  with  a  view  to  bettering  their  condition.  But  up  to  this  date  not 
mnch  success  has  attended  these  efforts. 

In  trades  other  than  those  of  mining  and  iron  and  steel  manufactur- 
ing a  first-class  workmen  receives  from  15  to  20  marks  (t3.57  to  $4.76) 
per  week,  and  an  assistant  receives  from  12  to  15  marks.  The  hours  of 
work  are  frem  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  oWock  in  the  evening, 
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with  intervals  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  one  hoar  for  dinner,  i 
half  an  hour  for  4  o'clock  vespers.  In  these  heavy  industries  fena 
labor  cannot  be  employed.  With  earnings  so  small,  the  head  of  a  fan 
without  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  except  in  household  duties,  find 
impossible  to  live  without  deprivations  which  amount  to  absolute  t 
feriug  in  his  entire  family. 

The  women  and  children  must  tax  their  feeble  efiforts  to  the  ut 
most  in  earning  something  to  procure  the  necessities  which  mea 
health  and  decencies  require. 

The  women  '^  hire  themselves  out "  some  hours  each  day  for  dome 
work.  Some  children  obtain  their  food  by  rendering  light  services 
neighboring  families,  others  by  gathering  scraps,  waste,  and  rubb 
and  still  others  by  begging. 

HOW  THE  MINERS  LIVE. 

The  food  of  these  people  consists  of  bread  and  vegetables  only, 
is  very  seldom,  indeed,  they  obtain  for  themselves  a  bit  of  meat. 

They  dwell  in  one  or  two  rooms  in  small  lodgings  located  in 
suburbs  of  the  town,  and  pay  as  rent  therefor  from  (20  to  $28  per  y 
Unmarried  men  can  exist  without  much  discomfort.    They  board 
lodge  with  the  better  situated  families,  have  somewhat  better  food, 
save  a  little  for  amusements. 

The  plan  of  distributing  among  families  the  single  men  as  bean 
and  lodgers,  instead  of  having  separate  accommodations  for  them, 
been  productive  of  a  condition  of  morals  so  bad  that  the  police  autl 
ties  have  been  forced  to  issue  stringent  ordinances  regulating 
manner  in  which  lodgers  shall  be  received  and  cared  for  by  these  ft 
lies.  It  is  said  that  a  watchful  police  supervision  is  necessary  in  oi 
to  maintain  proprieties  which  belong  to  civilized  life. 

Some  owners  of  mines  and  large  industrial  establishments  I 
arranged  boarding-houses  expressly  for  single  men,  and  will  not  pei 
families  under  their  control  to  receive  boarders  or  lodgers. 

The  poor  people  referred  to  above  are  generally  clad  in  raiment 
tained  by  alms,  or  by  purchase  from  dealers  in  old  clothes  of  the  lo^ 
class. 

It  seems  proper  to  remark  that  the  condition  of  the  working  cla 
in  the  mining  districts  above  mentioned,  especially  with  regard  to  t 
habits  and  manner  of  living,  are  an  exception  to  those  prevailing  an 
communities  of  poor  people  of  different  callings  in  other  localities. 

Wages  in  the  mining  districts  have  advanced  about  5  per  cent,  s 
1878,  but  the  prices  of  living  have  increased  in  a  corresponding  r 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  wage  condition  of  miners  hac 
proved.  ITeither  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  improvemei 
the  moral  status  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  employ^  become  less  ha 
nious  as  these  industries  develop  and  draw  together  large  commun 
of  one  class  of  laborers.  Attachment  to  rules  and  ordinances  bcK 
looser  as  numbers  increase. 

Labor  organizations  and  trades  unions,  though  talked  of,  have 
yet  been  formed  among  them.  This  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  restrai 
influences  and  more  perfect  discipline  and  order  preserved  by  the  £ 
establishment  of  Krupp,  and  partly  to  the  influence  and  work  oi 
Christian  social  union  societies,  which  are  under  the  united  guidan 
both  Evangelical  and  Oatholic  clergymen.    These  societies  are 
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(id  are  doing  most  excellent  service  in  bebalf  of  the  mental 
ical  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  locality,  an(}  their 
k  will  probably  contiune  if  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to 
ed  in  political  strifes  which  are  so  contagious  and  constantly 
ng  among  these  people. 


STRIKES. 

among  miners  very  rarely  occur,  for  the  reason  that  they 
Ime  to  strike.  Existence  for  a  day  without  work  is  impossible, 
ust  pump  or  drown."  Workingmen  purchase  the  necessaries 
len,  where,  and  of  whom  they  desire.  Payments  of  wages  are 
jkly,  and  cooperative  societies  under  the  direction  of  working- 
mknown  in  this  part  of  Prussia. 

COAL  AND   COAL-MINING  INDUSTRIES. 

on  the  Ruhr,  is  the  chief  center  of  the  "Netherrhenish-West- 
)al-fields,  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  Qov- 
districts  of  Dortmund.  These  coal-fields  are  the  most  impor- 
he  whole  continent  of  Europe.  Their  importance  as  a  mining 
an  be  measured  by  the  number  of  miners  employed  and  the 
jf  coal  mined.  In  the  year  1883  98,000  miners  produced 
}  tons  of  coal  in  this  district  alone.  The  extraordinary  growth 
dustry  dates  from  1852,  when  2,000,000  tons  were  produced, 
lowing  table  shows  the  increase  of  production  and  the  number 
\  employed  during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  namely, 
J  to  1883: 

w^  the  inerfOM  in  coal  prodiMtion  from  1858  to  1882,  and  the  increase  in  the  nwm- 
her  of  minere  employed  during  that  time. 


ion 

VAlaein 

Value  in 

No  of 

1 

Production,   Value  in 

Value  in 

Ko.of 

•• 

marks. 

dollars. 

miners. 

in  tons. 

marks. 

doUars. 

miners. 

.Vfiriv. 

Marki. 

427 

85,  - 

:vfl27 

88.161.883 

31.455 

1871 

12, 461. 750 

88, 750. 215 

121, 122, 511 

62,842 

023 

24  ^ 

105 

7, 040, 633 

29,156 

1872 

14.154,427 

121. 642, 650 

28. 950, 961 

67,540 

066 

n 

180 

6,484.662 

28.463 

1873 

16,127,096 

176.718.297 

42.058.955 

78,214 

858 

21 

67 

6,574.083 

80.609 

1874 

15. 251, 933 

167,576,502 

39.926.069 

81.077 

7»l 

28 

!85 

6,030.152 

32,034 

1875 

16,698,548 

120. 505. 474 

28,680.303 

81.688 

841 

2fi 

04 

6,962.128 

32.538 

1876 

17,636,757 

107.573,241 

25.602,431 

81,488 

705 

8fl 

>04 

8,631.190 

87.869 

isn 

17, 723. 091 

87, 659, 746 

20,863,020 

73,725 

675 

43 

KM 

10.890.619 

42.280 

1878 

19. 208, 942 

85. 540. 033 

20,358,528 

74,718 

B84 

41 

153 

11.2'>5.411 

43.104 

1879 

20,380.420 

84.661.846 

20,149,399 

76.902 

012 

54 

144 

12.929.670 

47.786 

1880 

22.495.204 

102.951.858 

24,502,522 

80.15S 

747 

51 

105 

13,  531. 110 

48.862 

1881 

23. 644. 755 

108.882,563 

25,795,050 

83.390 

580 

61 

68 

14, 606. 921 

51.628 

1882 

25,873.428 

118.607.736 

28,228,641 

94,564 

566 

m. 

.189 

15,962.543 

60.457 

miners'  wages. 

lowing  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  paid  miners  from  1879  to 
le  four  quarters  of  each  year  are  given  in  order  to  exhibit  the 
stuations  in  the  price  of  labor  and  the  rates  paid  therefor, 
ild  be  remembered  that  these  wages  are  only  paid  after  the  ex- 
r  tools,  powder,  dynamite,  oil,  and  certain  established  contri- 
0  the  ^'  miners'  aid  societies  "  have  been  deducted, 
the  rate  of  wages  enumerated  appear  to  be  very  low  for  labor 
unpleasant  and  dangerous,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
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miner  works  in  reality  bat  eight  hours  per  day,  while  workiugmen  e 
ployed  in  other  occupations,  labor  on  an  average  from  eleven  to  twe 
hours  per  day. 

Table  ihowing  daily  wages  of  miners  from  1879  to  ltid3. 


Wages  of 

All  other 

Workmen 

Youns  people 

miners  of  coal 

workmen  en- 

employed  out- 
side of  the 

ffc 

»m 

and  stone. 

eased 

14  to  16  years 

Average 

Ymf  and  quarter 

with  tenders. 

in  the 

mines. 

mines. 

ofagi 

of  year. 

Marks. 

Cents. 

Marks. 

Cents. 

Marks. 

Cents. 

Marks. 

Cents. 

Marks.   Ct 

1879. 

First  Quarter 

Seoona  quarter . . . 

2.61 

62 

2.10 

50 

2.22 

53 

L04 

25 

2.38 

2.54 

60 

2.05 

49 

2^20 

52 

1.00 

24 

2.32 

Third  quarter 

2.49 

59 

2.02 

48 

2.20 

51 

1.00 

24 

2.29 

Fourth  quarter  . . . 

2.57 

61 

2.04 

48 

2.17 

51 

1.00 

24 

2.83 

1880. 

First  quarter 

Seoona  quarter  . . . 

2.72 

65 

2.06 

49 

2.19 

52 

1.02 

24 

2.40 

2.89 

64 

2.09 

50 

2.21 

53 

LOl 

24 

2.42 

Third  quarter  ... 

2.65 

63 

2.10 

50 

2.22 

53 

1.08 

24 

2.4Z 

Fourth  quarter... 

2.74 

65 

2.10 

50 

2.19 

52 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

1881. 

First  quarter  — 
Seoond  quarter  . . . 

2.74 

65 

2  08 

49 

2.22 

58 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

2.74 

65 

2.09 

50 

2.24 

53 

1.02 

24 

2.44 

Third  quarter 

2.79 

66 

2.10 

60 

2.26 

54 

L02 

24 

2.47 

Fourth  quarter... 

2.89 

69 

2.18 

51 

2.24 

53 

L03 

24 

2. 58 

im 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter . . . 

2.94 

70 

2.15 

51 

2.26 

54 

1.03 

24 

2.57 

2.94 

70 

2.16 

51 

2.29 

55 

L08 

24 

2.58 

Tliird  quarter 

3.05 

72 

2.22 

58 

2.82 

55 

1.05 

25 

2.65 

Fourth  quarter... 

*3.88 

80 

2.26 

54 

2.33 

55 

L07 

25 

2.70 

*  Miners  of  coal  and  stone  earn  about  one-third  more  than  their  tenders  and  assistants,  so  tlia 
former  now  earn  about  8. 50  to  4  marks,  and  the  latter  about  2. 50  to  8  marks  per  day,  when 
ployed  under  contract. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYlSs. 

Nearly  all  mine-owners  in  the  Essen-Dortmund  district  are  associa 
under  the  name  of  ^^  Yerein  fur  bergbanlichen  Interessen"  (union  for 
interests  of  mining).  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  improve 
welfare  and  culture  of  mining  people.  Its  founders  believe  that  a  soi 
and  prosperous  industry  can  only  exist  when  the  relations  betw 
employer  and  employ^  are  based  upon  feelings  of  reciprocal  trust  i 
confidence,  and  for  this  reason  they  exercise  a  powerful  influence  o 
the  management  of  all  mines  in  the  district.  When  disagreemc 
between  mine-owners  and  miners  occur,  the  government  of  this  asso 
tion  intervenes  and  an  amicable  adjustment  usually  follows.  The  pa 
in  the  wrong  is  notified  and  the  decision  is  seldom  questioned,  and  t1 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  are  preserved  between  owners  and  min4 
and  strikes  among  workmen  are  now  of  rare  occurrence. 

This  association  also  looks  after  the  management  of  schools  and 
education  of  miners'  children. 


HABITS  OF  MINERS. 


The  various  charitable  and  ^^  help  institutions"  established  by  mi 
owners,  similar  to  those  existing  among  weavers,  have  had  the  tende 
to  promote  contentment  and  sobriety  among  workmen.  The  rec 
enactment  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  provides  that  every  wc 
ingman  shall    be  insured  against  sickness  and  accident,  has  b 
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salntary  in  making  them  steady  and  trustworthy.  They 
b  in  case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  death  they  are  provided  for, 

considerations  have  removed  many  of  the  terrors  which  en- 
he  life  of  a  laboring  man. 

CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

ative  societies  do  not  exist  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
emselves.  Many  institutions,  however,  are  established  by 
ITS  for  the  benefit  of  workmen.  Among  these  may  be  named 
tppschaftsverein  ^  (miners'  union)  and  the  /^  Knappschafts- 
»vings  society).  These  societies  are  charitable  in  their  object, 
itended  to  promote  savings  for  sick  days  and  old  age.  Em- 
id  employ^ contribute  to  these  savings  societies  in  nearly  equal 
IS,  as  follows:  In  1882  mine-owners  contributed  $545,971.09; 
ne  time  miners  contributed  $551,416.44. 
year  1882  5,014  families  lived,  for  a  mere  nominal  rent,  in 
lich  were  built  by  the  managers  of  fifty  mines, 
stores  are  founded  by  mine  owners,  and  are  beneficent,  not 
use  they  provide  a  good  quality  of'  the  necessaries  of  life 
)nt  for  the  reason,  also,  that  miners  are  forced  to  pay  cashy 
ins  prevented  from  indulging  in  the  ruinous  habit  of  contract- 

LIVING  EXPENSES  OF  MINERS. 

xample  of  the  condition  of  miners  in  Germany,  and  the  way 
1  give  the  following  information  obtained  from  a  miner,  fifty- 
rs  of  age,  who  is  no  longer  able  to  work,  and  who  has  a  wife 
children.  Three  of  his  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy,  are  now 
sons,  and  of  the  other  five,  the  youngest  is  three,  and  the 
teen  years  of  age.  This  man  receives  from  the  '^  Knappshaft- 
[ poor-miners'  fund)  a  pension  for  himself  of  270  marks  and  for 
Qd  children  90  marks  per  year.  Schooling  for  the  five  younger 
nedical  attendance  and  medicines  are  also  provided  free  of 
y  the  institution  above  named.  The  son,  who  lives  with  his 
arns  900  marks  per  year,  thus  making  the  total  income  of  the 
60  marks  ($300)  per  year ;  and  this  sum  is  expended  as  fol- 

0  rooms  in  the  coantry  and  half  an  acre  of  groand $35  70 

r  annum 57  12 

anm 13  56 

Qnnm 6  18 

nnra 177  78 

8  per  annam 4  76 

HB : 4  76 

299  88 

uld  give  for  the  whole  family  about  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  day 
ersons,  or  5^  cents  for  each  person. 

d  be  added  that  this  miner,  like  most  others  of  his  class,  has 
a  piece  of  land  upon  which  he  raises  vegetables.  In  this  case, 
16  weavers,  the  garden  appears  to  be  the  salvation  of  the 

ly  meals  of  this  family,  and  the  time  of  taking  them,  averages 
follows :  For  breakfast,  at  6  o'clock,  coifee  and  black  bread 
T  (on  Sunday  white  bread).    For  l)inch,  at  10  o'clock,  black 

1  butter.    For  dinner,  at  12  o'clock,  potatoes,  in  which  a  small 
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piece  of  bacon  is  boiled.  For  vespers,  at  4  o'clock,  coffee,  with  bl 
bread  and  butter.  For  supper,  at  7.^  o'clock,  soup  made  of  milk  t 
the  remains  of  the  dinner. 

The  custom  among  German  workingmen  of  eating  five  or  more  tii 
a  day  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  their  food  is  light  and  la 
iug  in  nourishment,  and  must,  therefore,  be  taken  at  short  intervale 

SAFETY  OP  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  MINES. 

The  German  Government  has,  for  many  years  past,  manifested  a  v 
deep  interest  in  securing  safety  for  those  who  labored  in  the  coal  mil 
Formerly  the  whole  administration  of  the  mines  and  their  managem 
was  under  the  control  of  Government  officers  who  dictated  the  me 
of  safety  to  be  employed.  In  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  h 
ever,  the  general  management  of  mines  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
owners  themselves,  but  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  w( 
men  were  controlled  by  civil  officers  under  a  chief  inspector  appoiu 
by  the  local  government.  When,  however,  the  dangers  arising  h 
fire-damp  increased,  by  reason  of  the  greater  extent  and  depth  of 
mines,  the  Government  appointed  a  scientific  commission,  called 
"Fire-damp  Oommission,''  with  its  headquarters  at  Essen,  whose  d 
it  was  to  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  danger,  and  to  discover  { 
test  means  which  would  be  efficient  in  resisting  and  preventing 
This  commission,  after  having  patiently  and  with  great  thoroughn 
investigated  the  subject,  established,  in  connection  with  the  miu 
school  at  Boeham,  a  chemical  laboratory'  for  the  purpose  of  making 
periments  and  testing  safety  lamps,  ventilators,  and  other  appara 
used  for  purifying  the  air  in  mines. 

This  mining  school  was  established  by  aid  of  the  Government,  bul 
1864  it  was,  by  act  of  Parliament,  transferred  to  the  mine  owners. 

The  object  of  this  thoroughly  equipped  and  useful  scientific  institut 
is  to  cultivate  all  the  sciences  relating  to  mining  and  the  safety  of  mine 
and  to  constantly  examine  the  condition  of  the  air  and  the  meth< 
adopted  for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

Disasters  from  explosions,  or  other  causes,  are  rarely  heard  of 
German  mines,  and  their  exemption  from  dangerous  elements  is  larg 
due  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  management  of  this  school  and  the  » 
guards  it  recommends. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

Wages  in  1878  and  in  1883. — A  careful  investigation  relative  to  va 
tions  in  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  1878  and  1883  shows  that  tb 
has  been  no  substantial  change  in  the  mining,  iron,  and  steel  manufi 
oring  districts  of  Germany. 

In  his  great  establishment  at  Essen,  Mr.  Krupp,  who  employs  in 
machine-shops  and  manufacturing  departments,  about  ten  thousi 
men,  reports  that  the  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  bis  mechanics 
1878  was  3.41  marks  (81  cents),  and  in  1883  the  average  wages  paii 
the  same  class  of  workmen  was  3.53  marks  (84  cents),  a  differeuo 
about  3^  per  cent.  But  the  cost  of  living  hHS  increased  to  such  an 
tent  that  no  gain  in  favor  of  the  workmen  can  be  recorded. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  prices  in  Essen  in  1878  i 
1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  which  were  supplied  to  workii 
in  those  years.    The  variations  are  slight,  but  it  will  be  observed  t 
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Eige  increase  is  large  euough  to  neutralize  any  increase  in  the 
wages : 

ing  average  price  in  1878  and  1883  of  certain  staple  articles  of  food  and  household 
supplies  furnished  to  miners. 


rticleB. 


Average 

price 
in  1878. 


Average 

price 
in  1883. 


I  25 
27 
04 
03 
03 
04  I 
15 
03 
05 
04  I 


$0  27 
20 
03 
08 
04 
06 
17 
03 
05 
04 
07 
07 


Articles. 


Rice 

TamipB , 

Salt 

American  lard 

Hard  soap 

I  Soflaoap 

[  Wpstphalian  bacon . 

i  American  bacon 

I  Granulated  sngar  . . 
I  Powdered  sugar. ... 

Rapeseedoil 

Petroleomoil 


Average 

price 
in  1878. 


$0  04 
04 
02 
11 
07 
05 
17 
10 
15 
11 

le 

05 


Average 

price 
in  1883. 


$0  04 
03 
02 
16 
06 
04 
21 
15 
14 
11 
14 
04 


PREVAILING  CUSTOMS  IN  KRUPP'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

r  the  snninier  season  firemen  in  the  Krapp  works  are  supplied 
1  coffee  and  vinegar  at  intervals  during  the  day,  at  the  ex- 
the  establishment,  and  each  of  the  melters,  puddlers,  strikers, 
r  workmen  employed  in  connection  with  heated  metals  arefam- 
3  with  one-eighth  of  a  quart  of  brandy  per  day.  Those  workmen 
employed  in  the  open  air  are  supplied  free  with  water-proof 
s.  Firemen  are  furnished  with  spectacles,  high  boots,  and 
aen  covers  for  arms  and  hands. 

rapp  has  provided  3,208  dwellings,  each  with  a  small  garden, 
ies  of  workmen  employed  by  him.  These  dwellings  are  occn- 
L6,200  persons.    This  shows  an  average  of  five  families  to  each 

nt  paid  per  annum  by  occupants  is  as  follows : 

18  and  a  cellar |21  to  $25 

IB  and  a  cellar 28  to    38 

18  and  a  cellar 43 

IB  and  a  cellar 50 

IB  in  barrackB 14  to   21 

ng  hours  for  firemen  are  from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  For  all  other 
1  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m. 

Prussian  Elementary  School  System. 

(opinions  of  orefeld  teaohers.) 

gulations  for  the  government  of  Prussian  elementary  schools 
by  ministerial  decrees.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  school  laws 
)u  passed  by  the  Prussian  Parliament.  The  management  and 
f  such  schools  is  vested  in  the  department  of  education,  with 
srs. 

lildren  in  Prussia  are  obirged  to  attend  school  after  they  are 
they  are  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  attain  an  adequate  ednca- 
private  teaching,  or  in  other  educational  institutions.  The 
contain  one  or  more  classes  according  to  the  size  of  the  com- 
where  they  are  located.  In  common  schools  (Volksschule) 
of  the  first-class,  between  six  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  are 
»v  the  same  teachers,  and  the  number  of  children  must  not  ex- 
llty. 
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In  small,  poor  commanities,  which  cannot  afford  the  salary  for  a  & 
ond  teacher,  half-day  schools  are  established,  with  the  sanction  of  < 
Oovernment,  in  which  the  children,  divided  in  two  sections,  are  taaj 
alternately  by  the  same  teacher. 

Where  there  are  several  teachers  in  one  school  the  lessons  are  gi^ 
in  different  class-rooms.  The  maximum  number  of  scholars  in  one  cl 
must  not  exceed  eighty. 

Large  schools  are  usually  subdivided  into  a  lower,  a  middle,  an 
principal  department.  The  teacher  of  the  latter  is  generally  the  h< 
master,  who  has  the  management  of  the  school.  The  other  teach( 
called  class- teachers,  are,  in  most  cases,  subordinate  to  the  head-masi 
who,  by  order  of  the  Oovernment,  communicates  with  his  direct  su 
riors,  and  keeps  them  au  fait  about  everything  concerning  the  sch< 
Gommunications  to  the  class  teachers  are  made  through  the  head  dq 
ter,  who  is  expected  to  regard  his  relations  toward  them  as  that  of 
older  and  more  experienced  colleague  and  adviser. 

The  subordinate  position  of  the  class  teachers  often  lead  to  disagi 
ments  between  them  and  the  head  master,  a  regretable  circumstance 
which  no  remedy  has  been  as  yet  provided. 

During  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  lady  teachers  have  beeuemploi 
in  some  communities.  Now  and  then  complaints  are  heard  that,  i 
withstanding  the  great  conscientiousness  with  which  these  ladies 
deavor  to  fulfill  their  duties,  the  average  results  do  not  appear  to 
satisfactory.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  employment  of  h 
teachers,  which  is  here  yet  an  experiment,  can  be  maintained. 

Concerning  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  schools  more  experieno 
needed  before  passing  final  judgment.  Both  systems  of  combined  i 
separate  classes  are  being  thoroughly  tested.  In  schools  with  sevc 
classes  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in  the  higher  classes  is  found  to 
decidedly  preferable. 

Schools  have  been  recently  established  in  which  no  difference  is  mi 
regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of  pupils.  In  such  schools  religions 
struction  for  different  denominations  is  separately  given.  In  gene 
instruction,  however,  all  pupils  take  part.  These  schools  are  cal 
^^Simultan,  or  Paritatische  Schulen."  An  opposition  .  movement  1 
been  already  organized  against  these  schools  by  both  Catholics  i 
Protestants,  and  petitions  are  being  presented  to  the  minister  of  e 
cation  in  favor  of  separate  school  buildings  for  Catholics  and  Prot< 
ants. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  expected  from  the  establi 
ment  of  ^^Simultan"  schools  have  not  been  realized,  so  far  as  religi' 
peace  is  concerned.  The  feud  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  1 
become  intensified  in  many  quarters,  and  there  have  been  frequent  disc 
sions  and  bitter  feelings  engendered  between  pupils,  between  teach( 
between  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  between  teachers  and  parei 
For  these  reasons  the  Government  has  already  abolished  most  of  si 
schools,  and  those  remaining  will  most  likely  share  the  same  fate. 

The  elementary  schools  in  Prussia  draw  their  pupils  mostly  from 
laboring  and  artisan  class. 

Preparatory  schools.  -Regret  is  expressed  that  many  of  the  bei 
situated  people  send  their  children  into  the  preparatory  classes  attac 
to  the  higher  schools,  such  as  the  Realschule,  Realgymnasium,  i 
Gymnasium,  instead  of  to  the  common  schools,  where  rich  and  i 
would,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  stand  upon  the  same  le 
The  preparatory  schools  thus  referred  to  seem  to  sharpen  social 
tinctions  between  classes,  and  even  in  very  early  youth  begin  to  crt 
feelings  of  cast  and  acrimonious  divisions  which  grow  with  matur 
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They  lead  children  to  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  life,  character,  and 
purposes  of  people  and  commanities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  distinc- 
tions which  these  preparatory  schools  apparently  maintain  between 
rich  and  poor  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  growth  of  some  of  the  de- 
plorable evils  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  peoples  in  civilized 
states  at  the  present  time. 

Committees  and  school  inspectors. — In  small  places  communities  elect 
committees  to  represent  them  in  school  matters.  In  large  places  com- 
mittees are  chosen  from  members  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  com- 
mon council.  The  state  exercises  its  right  of  superintendence  through 
local  and  district  school  inspectors.  These  were  formerly  chosen  almost 
exclusively  from  the  clergy  at  large,  but  always  including  the  local 
ministers  and  their  superintendents.  During  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  lay  inspectors,  who  in  many  cases  are  chosen 
from  the  most  highly  educated  teachers  and  professors  whose  culture 
had  prepared  them  for  an  educational  sphere  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose these  gentlemen  were  often  wanting  in  a  correct  and  practical 
understanding  of  those  elementary  branches  which  were  too  far  below 
their  standard  of  culture  to  be  properly  appreciated.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  Prussia 'deemed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  schools  and  teachers  to  select 
inspectors  from  the  practical  and  experienced  teachers  of  elementary 
schools. 

School-buildings  and  northern  light. — ^Numerous  modem-built  school- 
honses  have  been  constructed  on  principles  of  supposed  sanitary  science. 
In  many  districts  they  are  palatial,  airy,  and  well  ventilated.  But  it 
is  a  carious  fact  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  very  important  to  arrange 
these  buildings  in  such  a  way  that  the  children  have  the  benefit  of  light 
ooffling  only  from  the  norths  when  reason  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
erery  room  in  a  school-bouse  should,  if  possible,  have  the  advantage 
of  the  purifying  influences  of  sunshine.  Many  experienced  teachers  do 
not  consider  this  arrangement  as  wise,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the 
son's  rays  might  be  softened,  when  desirable,  by  curtains  or  other  con- 
Teuieoces  easily  applied. 

Books^  &o. — In  many  communities  books  and  other  school  articles  for 
needy  children  are  provided  by  the  school  board  free,  and  sometimes 
also  clothing,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  respectable  and  tidy,  and 
for  the  purpose,  also,  of  removing  all  excuses  for  not  attending  school. 

According  to  recent  decrees,  each  school  is  obliged  to  keep  a  record 
for  inspection. 

Each  class-room  is  provided  with  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
pupils,  a  plan  of  teaching,  showing  what  is  to  be  taught  in  certain  times 
in  the  different  branches,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  a  cer- 
tain date.  A  plan  of  lessons  is  also  exhibited,  showing  how  the  lessons 
are  distributed,  also  a  list  giving  the  names  of  pupils  who  have  been 
absent  from  school,  to  which  is  attached  the  date  of  absence  and  the 
reason  therefor.  If  children  are  kept  out  of  school  by  their  parents, 
without  substantial  reason  submitted  to  the  teacher,  they  are  entered 
in  this  list.  For  the  first  offense  they  are  only  admonished,  but  if  re- 
peated a  money  fine  is  exacted. 

Course  of  instruction, — In  elementary  schools  the  following  subjects 
are  taught:  Religion,  German  language,  and  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, composition,  orthography,  arithmetic,  elements  ot*  geometry,  draw- 
ing, history,  geography,  natural  history,  and  gymnastic  exercises  for 
the  boys  and  needle- work  for  the  girls. 

The  lower  classes  receive  twenty'  lessons  a  week  and  the  higher  classes 
thirty  two  lessons,  as  follows:  Four  lessons  each  for  religion,  arithme- 
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tic,  aud  real  science,  and  froro  eight  to  ten  lessons  in  Oerman.  Th( 
maining  time  is  reserved  for  secondary  objects  of  instruction,  wl 
takes  aboat  two  hoars  weekly. 

The  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion  is  confined  to  giving 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  creeds  of  a  particular  fa 
holy  history,  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  catechism,  hymns,  and  praj 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Catholic  religion  is  the  same,  so 
as  the  subjects  are  concerned.  In  most  places  the  local  minister  teac 
the  catechism  in  the  classrooms.  For  the  language  lessons  High  i 
man  is  taught,  with  a  view  of  enabling  children  to  express  themse 
properly  and  to  understand  more  correctly  the  terms,  pronunciat 
and  writing  of  the  more  cultured  classes. 

The  whole  course  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  Eeading-books  in 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  aims  at  giving  the  pupils  a  capacity  for 
forming  the  business  duties  of  a  daily  life,  including  the  use  of  fract 
quickly  and  correctly.  The  money,  measure,  and  weight  systemi 
various  countries  are  taught  and  practiced. 

Instruction  in  geometry,  calculation  of  surfaces^  cubic  measure, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  become  artisans.  Instraci 
in  drawing  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  exercise  for  the  hand  and  ey 
the  pupils,  and  is  deemed  of  especial  advantage  to  those  who  inten 
become  mechanics,  builders,  &c.  In  geography  the  children  are  m 
familiar  with  the  Oerman  Empire  and  the  principal  countries  of 
world.  In  mathematical  geography  only  the  first  elements  are 
plained  in  the  higher  classes.  Instruction  in  history  is  confined  toi 
of  Prussia  and  the  new  German  Empire.  Instruction  in  natural 
tory  and  natural  philosophy  explains  everyday  occurrences  and  in 
duces  to  children  a  knowledge  of  natural  bodies  that  are  knowo  U 
useful  or  injurious  to  mankind. 

In  the  singing  lessons  choral,  and  other  songs  are  practiced,  aud  i 
ular  and  patriotic  songs  are  taught  which  are  likely  to  be  remembe 
by  the  children  through  life,  and  thus  the  love  of  "  Vaterland^  is  k 
warm  in  the  hearts  of  its  people. 

Instruction  in  gymnastics  is  given  according  to  rules  expressly  | 
pared  for  elementary  schools.  In  larger  towns  special  halls  are  c 
strncted  for  this  purpose. 

Lessons  in  ladies'  handiwork  are  intended  to  teach,  the  girls  k; 
ting,  sewing,  mending,  and  other  industries  useful  in  practical  life. 

Whether  the  minds  of  such  children  are  able  to  completely  mai 
the  numerous  studies  provided  lor  them  in  the  year  1877  by  the  mi 
ter  of  education  is  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  Many  teachers  and  p  < 
gogical  papers  are  now  discussing  the  subject  of  ^'overburdening 
connection  with  the  plan  of  the  minister  of  instruction.  It  is  the  ^ 
eral  opinion  that  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  is  by  far  too  extern 
and  complicated  to  be  understood  by  the  children  in  elementary  schc 

As  a  consequence,  it  has  been  clearly  observed  that,  when  compa 
with  former  periods,  instruction  has  become  less  thorough ;  that 
pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  studied  is  clouded  and  in 
tinct,  and  that,  while  he  has  a  smattering  of  much,  he  understa 
nothing  clearly,  and  that  which  he  has  learned  is  soon  forgotten. 

Many  teachers  complain  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to  real 
ences  in  detriment  to  the  more  useful  subjects  of  reading,  writing, 
arthraetic.  Au  eminent  Prussian  teacher  recently  said :  ''  Our  elem 
ary  schools  have  ceased  to  be  such,  and  are  becoming  elementary  : 
schools,"  which  he  regarded  as  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  ] 
poses  and  uses  of  primary  schools. 
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Admlasion  to  schools  takes  place  only  once  in  each  year,  and  in  this 
▼ay:  The  names  of  the  children  are  taken  from  the  official  register  of 
births,  and  are  then  assigned  by  the  school  board  to  certain  schools. 

School  terms  are  provided  for  in  spring  and  autumn  after  the  pupils 
have  passed  a  verbal  and  written  examination  before  the  local  inspector. 

QuaUfioation  of  teachers. — ^Teachers  are  qualified  for  their  position  as 
6ach  in  a  seminary,  where  they  are  obliged  to  remain  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  Many  are  prepared  for  the  seminary  course  in  special 
schools  nnder  Government  inspection.  The  following  constitutes  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  in  these  seminaries:  Pedogogical  science,  re- 
hgioD,  German  language,  history,  mathematics,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  gym- 
nastics, and  music 

Instruction  in  the  French,  English,  and  Latin  languages  is  not  com- 
palsory.  After  having  finished  the  seminary  course,  students  are  obliged 
to  andergo  an  examination,  which,  if  satisfactory,  qualifies  them  to  take 
provisional  charge  of  a  position  in  a  school. 

Two  years  as  the  earU^st  and  five  years  as  the  latest,  after  the  first 
examination,  teachers  are  required  to  pass  a  second  examination  in  one 
of  the  seminaries  in  the  Government  district  in  which  they  are  employed 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  hold  a  permanent  school 
office. 

Teachersi^  salaries, — ^There  are  no  established  rates  fixed  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  In  cities  they  receive,  during  a  term  of  twenty  years,  salaries 
ranging  between  900  and  2,400  marks  ($214  to  $571),  according  to  time 
of  service.  Teachers  in  the  country  and  in  the  small  towns  receive 
mach  less.  All  receive  pensions  after  twenty  years?  service,  but  the  rate 
is  npt  fixed. 

Discipline. — ^While  the  discipline  in  Prussian  schools  appears  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory,  the  Government  is,  nevertheless,  opposed  to 
corporal  punishment,  which  is  now  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  it  contemplates  its  total  abolishment.  Teachers,  however,  think 
that  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  will  tend  to  make  the  children 
effemiiMt^t  and  discipline  more  difficult.  They  express  the  opinion  that 
a  teacher  onght  to  be  the  representative  of  parents ;  and,  as  it  is  their 
right  and  duty  to  chastise  their  children  when  necessary,  teachers  think 
they  onght  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  when,  in  their  judgment,  dis- 
cipline and  the  interests  of  education  require  it. 

Kegarding  the  snpport  of  schools  custom  varies.  Many  towns  include 
the  expenses  for  schools  in  their  annnal  budgets,  while  in  others  the 
parish  defrays  the  expenses.  In  very  many  cases  the  State  grants  sub- 
sidies. 

TEAOHEBS'  SALARIES. 

In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  compensation  received  by 
teachers  in  Prussian  schools  I  give  a  list  of  those  paid  in  the  various 
fichools  of  the  city  of  Grefeld,  as  follows : 


School  offloM. 


Iatp«ctor  of  eity  whools 

1  aecmtary 

11  hMd  masters each.. 

}  bMdmaatetn do 

Sheadaiaston do 

1  iMadoiaaier 

Shcadmaaton each.. 

6  beadmaaten do.... 

*(  claaa  teaehexa each  trmn  1,200  to  2,100 marka average.. 


Salaries 

in 
marka. 


5,500 
2,150 
«,660 
2,400 
2,280 
2,100 
2,100 
2,040 
1,050 


Salaries 

in 
doUara. 


$1,800  00 
511  70 
606  00 
571  20 
544  64 
514  08 
400  80 
485  52 
892  70 
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The  head  master  of  every  school  is  famished,  in  addition  to  his 
ary,  with  a  free  residence,  which  represents  a  yearly  value  of 
marks,  equal  to  $85.  There  are  fifty-two  female  teachers  in  the  < 
feld  schools,  who  receive  salaries  as  follows : 


School 


0  daas  teachers  each.. 

17  clasA  teachers do 

10  class  teachers do  ... 

19  class  teachers do — 


EXPENSES   OF  PRUSSIAN  CITY  GOVERNMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  actual  expenses  for  salaries  i 
Prussian  city  of  about  90,000  inhabitants  I  give  the  following  lis 
all  officials  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Grefeld,  and 
amount  of  compensation  officially  attached  to  each  position  : 


Offices. 


Ifayor   

Deputy  mayor 

First  secretary 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel 

8  assistant  secretaries each. 

Allowance  to  each  for  lodging  and  fael : 

Registrar 

1  assistant 

2  assistants each. 

Principal  registering  officer  

Assistant      

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

City  treasurer 

Clerh  in  treasurer's  office 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel 


POUCB  DBPASTMKirr. 

Inspector  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel 

loommissary  of  police. 

1  commissary  of  police 

1  commissary  of  police  

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fuel 

1  commissary  of  police 

1  secretary 

1  secretary 

1  secretary 

1  assistant 

1  assistant 

Clerk  of  the  chancery 

Subinspeotor  of  police 

Allowance  for  lodsrlng  and  ftiel 

8  Bubinspectors  of  ponce 

Allowance  for  lodging  and  fnel  do... 

1  sergeant  of  police 

1  sergeant  of  oolice 

4  sergeants  or  police each. 

12  sergeants  of  police ....do... 

29  policemen do... 


City  architect 

1  assistant 

1  assistant , 

Surveyor , 

2  assistants    

Principal  assistant 

Surveyor  of  highways 


OTHBB  0FFICBB8. 


Allowance  for  lodging 

Assistant  surveyor  ofnignways  . 


City  gardener 

Allowance  for  residence 

City  chemist 

Surveyor  of  public  markets . 
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s,  during  day- 

or  helpers,  dar- 
Flight. 


Honn  of  labor 
per  week. 


Summer.  Winter.  Lowest.  Highest  Average, 


iy  oondootors  . . 

I  and  teamsters. 

riage.  Sec 

iilway 


vtera,  Slc.,  day 


78 
84 
83 
68 
88 
88 
89 
88 
88 
118 

84 
84 
118 
88 
88 
83 
78 
88 
88 
83 


perators 

oase  industry  " 


SMtoriee. 


•itors. 


Bompoattoi 
engineers 

'    apprentices, 


Weekly  wages. 


78 
84 
83 
88 
89 
88 
89 
88 
89 
119 

78 
78 
119 
89 
88 
63 


84 

68  ' 
84  I 
76  ' 
68 
72 


57 


57 


57 


$4  28 

4  00  ' 

5  00 
4  28 

6  71 
4  25 
8  57 
3  57 
8  00 
8  57 

3  00 

4  00 
3  57 


95 
3  57 
2  86 

2  86 

3  90 

2  57 

1  43 
70 

3  57 
3  57 

2  38 

3  10 

4  28 
8  57 

3  57 

4  66 

95 
262 
4  20 
3  33 
3  50 

3  57 

1  43 

4  28 
3  57 

3  57 

2  57 

2  15 

4  76 


3  57 
3  80 
2  86 

2  38 

3  57 
3  57 
2  38 


3  58 


643 
3  58 
8  58 
643 
2  00 
72 


$5  00 

4  00 

5  96 

6  71 

7  14 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 

4  00 

5  00 
400 
525 
500 


2  14 

4  00 
428 
428 
580 

8  57 

2  98 
1  90 

6  71 
595 

3  38 

3  50 

5  00 
500 
500 

4  66 

1  07 
4  28 
4  20 

4  76 

7  00  , 

5  71 

2  64 
7  14  I 
4  28  ' 

7 14 ; 

3  76  I 

2  15 
14  28 


5  00 
7  60 
3  57 
3  57 
5  00  I 

5  50 

6  24 


5  71 


7  14 
4  30 
9  10 
7  14 
4  00 
72 


$4  64 

4  00 

5  47 
5  00 
643 
462 
4  28 
4  28 

3  50 

4  28 

3  50 

4  63 
428 


1  55 
3  78 
3  57 

3  67 

4  75 

8  07 

2  25 

1  30 
4  64 
4  76 

2  88 

3  30 

4  65 
4  28 
4  28 
4  66 

1  01 
345 
4  20 

4  05 

5  26 

4  64 

2  04 

5  71 

3  92 

6  35 
3  16 

2  15 

9  52 


Remarks. 


Board  free. 


I 


4  28 

5  70 

3  22 
2  97 
428 

4  53 
8  81 


464 


6  78 
3  94 
8  84 
6  78 
8  00 
72 


Lodging  free. 

Do. 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Board  free. 


Board  free. 


Including  Sundays. 

With  board  and  lodging. 
Without  board. 
Work  7  days  per  week. 


Board  free. 


Lodging  free. 


Highest  sum  is  for  artists 
with  exceptional  tal- 
ents. X 


Pieoe-work. 


Occasionally  expert  Ja- 
qnard  weavers  earn 
higher  wages. 


Compositors  at  piece- 
work receive  7  cents 
for  1.000  ens,  which  is 
equal  to  500  ems. 

Hand-pressmen. 

Steam-pressmen. 

Second  year  $1  per  week ; 
thirdyear$1.24;  fourth 
year  $1.43. 
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FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 


Oocapations. 


IflUlners | 

Sewing  machine  operatiTes 
SeamBtreBses 

Dresamaken 


Gierke  in  dry-gooda  etoree 

Gierke  in  oiBoea 

Naree*fl;irla. 

Gooka 

Aaaiatante 

Head  farm  serrante 

Asaistanta 

Ghambermaida 

Head  of  aalee  departmenta 

in  large  storea. 
Artiata  in  dressmaking — 


Houra  of  labor 
per  week. 


Summer.  iWinter. 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
00 
112 
112 
62 
62 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
90 
112 
112 
62 
62 


Weekly  wagea. 


Lowest;  Higheat.   Arerage. 


$1  43 
8  00 
1  90 
1  19 
1  90 
1  19 

1  90 
3  67 

2  60 
8  57 

50 
1  00 
60 
71 
47 
62 
10  00 

8  00 


12  88 
4  75 
8  87 
288 
285 

2  88 
285 
428 

3  00 
428 

75 

1  50 

75 

82 

56 

1  00 

25  00 

21  00 


$1  90 
887 
2  88 

1  78 

2  87 
178 
2  37 
395 
2  75 
395 

67 
1  25 
63 
76 
52 
80 
17  50 

14  50 


"Remarka. 


With  board. 
Without  board. 

Do. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 
With  board. 
Without  board. 

DOi« 
With  Mid. 
Without  boud. 
With  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Without  board. 

Do. 


AOBIGULTURAL  WAOEa 


Ooonpations. 

Hours  of  labor 
per  week. 

Weekly  wages. 

KemarkB. 

Sununer. 

Winter. 

Lowest. 

Higheat 

Average. 

Orerseera  of  farma 

87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

87 
87 
87 
87 
68 
69 
69 
69 

84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 
84 
63 
63 
63 
63 

12  38 

12  38 

12  38 

166 

119 

95 

166 

183 

95 

95 

1  65 

1  90 
96 
119 
8  14 
282 
443 
883 

With  board  *  and  1<M 

First  laboreia 

Do. 

Second  laborers 

Do. 

Third  laborers 

Do. 

Foremen  of  stable  and  teams  r 

Do. 

First  aealatanta      

Do. 

Second  aasistants 

Do. 

Shenherda 

And  allow^xiceotf  fa 

Housekeepers -r^-- 

148 

167 

tenaheep. 
With  board  and  lod 

Firet  maid  servanta 

Do. 

Do. 

Maids  of  all  work 

Do. 

Transient  laborers  (male) . . 

285 
3  14 
428 
3  14 

848 
250 
4  57 
350 

Board  without  lodi 

Do. 
Without  board  or  Ux 

Do. 

*  During  the  harreat  season  turn  hands  are  allowed  meat,  beer,  and  8alads>t  principal  moftli 
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itiOIM. 

Hoars  of  labor 
per  day. 

Weekly  wages. 

Bemarks. 

1 
Sammer.  Winter. 

1 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Average. 

OAD0. 

U  to  18 

14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 

11 
11 
11 

14  to  18 

14tol8 
14  to  18 
14  to  18 

$5  43 

4  7« 

5  35 
28« 
800 
5  05 
4  40 
8  00 

028 
0  28 
8  78 

In  oam  of  gicknc^a  ihey 

receive  one-tbird  daU;- 

Bn 

' 

14  to  18 
14  to  18 

.::;::.*::: 

lert  - 

14tol8 
14  CO  18 

11 
11 
11 

«    AHD    CA8T- 
WOBK8. 

$8  57 
8  57 
4  00 

$4  00 
4  00 
8  57 

rera 

States  Consulate, 
Cre/eldj  April  30,  1884. 


J.  S.  POTTER, 

Consul. 


DAHTZIC. 

BSPOBT  BT  aONBULAR'AQENT  00LLA8. 

Part  I. — Male  labor. 
68  of  wages  are  given  as  nearly  as  possible  iu  the  accompany - 

COST  OP  LIVINO. 

ces  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  so  very  variable,  and  indi- 
ave  so  many  ways  in  which  they  can  satisfy  their  bodily  wants, 
almost  impossible  to  state  the  prices  paid  for  theirVeqnire- 
Che  lower  class  of  laborers  live  chiefly  on  potatoes,  rye  bread, 
1,  salt  herrings,  and  occasionally  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  use  as 
,  coffee  or  chicory  water.  Sometimes  fish  or  sprats  are  plenti- 
ire  then  largely  consumed.  The  expense  is  about  7i  to  12^ 
ly ;  clothing  comes  to  $7  to  $9  per  annum ;  rent,  $1  per  month. 
T  class  of  workmen  or  laborers  enjoy  a  piece  of  meat  occasion- 
I  on  16  to  24  cents  per  diem ;  clothe  themselves  for  $15  to  $18, 
125  to  $35  rent  a  year. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBEINO  CLASSES. 

bier  part  of  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  par- 
when  married ;  but  amoftagst  the  lower  workmen  steadiness  is 
frequent  although,  generally  speaking^  trustworthy.  Saving 
r,  the  earnings  not  being  such  as  to  permit  it,  bat  the  inducement 
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for  spending,  in  the  shape  of  pot-houses,  beer  and  spirit  shops,  dan 
houses,  tea-gardens,  &c.,  is  very  great.  Drunkenness  is  rather  |i 
lent  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but,  on  the  whole,  there  an 
who  save  money. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPL0Y16. 

The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  satisfactory,  espe< 
with  those  who  are  permanently  kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depei 
on  a  regular  income. 

ORGANIZATION,   STRIKES,  FOOD  PURCHASES,  AND    CO-OPERATIV 

OIETIES. 

The  organisation  of  labor  takes  place  according  to  the  demand 
times  of  activity  all  goes  on  well.  Capital  has  little  or  nothing 
in  this  respect. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  plac< 
eral  times,  but  they  did  not  last  long,  and  ended  in  the  discomfiti 
the  laborer. 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  food  where  they  ch 
there  is  no  restriction  imposed  on  them  in  this  respect.  Wages  arc 
daily  or  weekly.  > 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  here.  There  is  a  union  here,  *< 
sumption  Union,"  where  parties  who  are  subscribers  receive  a  1 
whereby  they  have  a  small  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  their  ne 
ties,  but  it  is  not  generally  used. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  better  class  of  working  people  have  decent  homes,  that  is, 
rate  lodgings  for  themselves.  Their  homes  are,  according  to  theii 
pensities,  clean  or  otherwise.  The  food  is  potatoes  with  an  occac 
piece  of  meat,  fish,  bacon,  gruel,  pearl  barley  with  a  piece  of  buti 
lard  ;  the  clothes  are  fairly  decent,  but  there  are  not  many  chan( 
their  bettering  their  condition  as  soon  as  children  appear.  Ther 
unions  or  associations  where  they  pay  a  certain  sum  weekly  or  mo 
and  from  which  they  receive  a  certain  allowance  in  case  of  8ickn( 
accident.  The  lower  grade  of  workman  earns  too  little  to  save,  b< 
he  is  improvident  and  spends  his  money  at  the  beer-shop.  The  i 
condition  is  low,  there  being  too  many  inducements  for  seduction 
the  winter  soup  kitchens  are  established,  and  a  quart  may  be  obt 
for  14  cents,  but  an  aversion  thereto  exists  from  false  pride. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  workingman  who  receives  about  73  to  78  cents  a  day,  can, 
his  wife  assists  him,  live  very  decently,  even  with  two  or  three  chil 
The  wife  earns  from  20  to  30  cents  as  needlewoman,  charwoman,  wa 
woman,  attendant,  and  the  like,  only  the  employment  is  notalway 
manent.  Bent  is  about  $30  to  35,  clothing  $40,  food  and  fuel  $1 
$150,  taxes,  school,  &c.,  differ  greatly. 

Coffee  is  the  usual  beverage  throughout  the  day,  but  the  hns 
takes  a  glass  of  beer  or  spirits  at  times. 

Saving  is  rare,  especially  when  there  are  children.    In  case  of 
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40  cents  a  week  are  received,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
n  SQbscribed  to. 

"e  no  particalar  means  furnished  for  people  in  case  of  accident, 
lyers  do  not  concern  themselves  about  their  employes'  affairs, 
g^men  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  tax  are  entitled  to  a  vote 
^mination  of  an  elector  for  the  House  of  Deputies,  but  each 
D  is  of  age  may  vote  direct  for  a  member  to  the  Diet, 
re  of  taxation  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  Inconsiderable, 
emigrate  under  the  impression  that  they  will  better  their  con- 
mechanics  and  agricultural  laborers  form  the  chief  portion  of 
ants. 

Part  II.— Female  labor. 

00  to  600  females  are  employed  in  the  Royal  Gun  Manufactory 

ery  Workshop,  according  to  the  demand;  100  to  150  for  the 

cigars,  sorting  tobacco,  &c.;  50  to  60  for  the  fabrication  of 

0  to  40  in  the  glass  works;  100  or  so  in  sorting  rags,  and  20  to 
aged  in  the  sugar  manufactories  day  and  night,  according  to 
during  the  campaign.  In  the  summer,  when  grain  supplies 
and  working  of  them  in  the  open  air  takes  place,  some  hun- 
romen  are  employed. 

nber  of  laundresses,  shop  assistants,  clerks,  milliners,  seam- 
rtists,  musicians,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at,  but  of  late 
been  an  increase  in  the  shape  of  book  keepers,  cashiers,  &c., 
intent  with  less  pay  than  males,  by  which  the  latter  are  obliged 
:heir  claims.  Wages  vary  greatly — ^female  manual  labor  may 
it  20  to  26  cents  per  day  of  10  to  12  hours.  There  is  no  par- 
•vision  made  in  case  of  sickness  except  when  an  association  is 
mbscribed  to.  In  cases  of  perfect  destitution  the  party  is 
le  hospital,  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  There  are  physicians, 
bors,"  who  are  obliged  to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neces- 

1  who  receive  a  certain  annual  sum  for  it  from  the  authorities. 
Duntry  all  females  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  fields,  barns, 
^,  and  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness  are  provided  for  by  the 
;he  estate. 

r  must  not  be  estimated  too  high. 

lave  not  increased  of  late  years,  and  at  present  there  are  many 
mployed. 

■e  compulsory  schools,  and  children  have  to  attend  them  for  a 
mber  of  hours  per  day  up  to  a  certain  age. 
rison  town  like  Dantzic,  where  there  are  about  5,000  to  6,000 
)males  are  exposed  to  great  seduction. 

and  limb  law  now  under  discussion  in  the  Diet  will  afford  more 
to  the  working  classes  when  passed. 

PETER  COLL  AS, 

Consular  Agent 
States  Consular  Agency, 

DantziCj  May  26,  1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fixitf-three  koura  in  DamMc, 


Oocupations. 


BUlLDIXa  TUJLDB0. 


Bricklayers 

Hon  carriers. 
Masonn 

Teudors 

PlastereiH 

Teuders 

Slatera 

Boofem 

Tt-nders 

Plumbei-s 

ASHiAtaDtS  — 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHKR  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers... 

BrewiTS. 

Bntchers 

BrasN  founders.. 
Caldnetmakers . 
Confectioners... 
Cigar-roaktirs.. 
Coon 


opei 
iiler 


»r8. 


Cntlers. 
Distillers.. 
Drivers . 


Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 


Dyers 
Bngravers  . 
Furriers  . . . 
Gardeners.. 
Hatters  . 


HorseAhoers 

Jewelers 

Laboreia,  porters,  See 

Litbograpners. 

MillwrighU  

Nail-makera  .(band) . . , 
Potters.. 


Printers 

TeHcbent,  public  schools .... 
Saddle  ana  harness  makers. 

Sailroskers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 


Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


Lowest. 


$3  57 

1  91 

4  24 

1  9! 

3  57 

]  91 

600 

4  •J4 

1  91 

5  71 

8  57 

4  24 

4  24 

4-24 

4  24 

285 

4  24 

5  71 

4  24 

4  24 

4  24 

500 

4  24 

2  14 

3  57 

3  57 

8  57 

285 

285 

285 

8  57 

285 

5  71 

500 

285 

285 

4  24 

8  57 

285 

285 

594 

4  24 

4  24 

424 

120  00 

3  57 

8  57 

2  85 

8  57 

3  57 

594 

8  57 

283 

424 

*120  00 

3  57  1 

8  57  1 

2  85 

8  57 

3  57 

594 

8  57 

283 

*  Per  annum. 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &C. 


i  ■ 


Wage$  paid  per  week  of  Hxtg-three  houre  in  foundrie$f  mackine-ehopef  and  iran-Wi 

Dantiio. 


Oeoupations. 


Joiners.. 
Turners. 
Laborer*. 


Lowest. 


$424 
8S7 
848 


Highest. 


I'i 
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GLASS-WORKS 


8  in  glass- workB  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  earn  from  $19  to 
mouth,  exclusive  of  house  rent,  which  they  get  free  on  the 
Working  hours  per  week  are  very  irregular,  according  to 
Jirls  attending  the  workmen  are  paid  36  cents  per  day  of  ten 


RAILWAY  employ:6s. 

railway  employia  (thote  engaged  about  8tation$f  oir  well  as  thoee  engaged  on 
ie  enginee  and  car«,  lineineNf  railroad  laborers^  i^c.)  in  Danizio, 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Higheat. 

Average. 

iklditani  ..".V.V.V.V.'.'.V.  .* 
»f&ce 

per  annum.. 

<lo     . 

do  ... 

do.--- 

$60000 
457  00 
312  00 
360  00 
421  00 
210  00 
220  00 
36 

$815  00 
600  00 
437  00 
435  00 
564  00 
276  00 
300  00 
42 

$707  00 
528  00 
374  00 
307  00 

do    . 

49-J  00 

do... 

247  00 

or-opener 

do... 

ner  da  v . . 

250  00 
39 

SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 


r  day  of  ten  hours  in  ahip-yarda  {distinguishing 
buitding)  in  JJantzic, 

between  iron  and  wood  ahip- 

Highest. 

Average. 

ters 

$0  52 
83 
24 

$0  83 
i*5 
36 
83 
62 
60 

$0  67 

ien  foremen 

89 

30 

71 
47 
47 

60 

60 
47 
60 
47 

77 

55 

54 



71 
60 
71 
60 
05 

«5 

53 

rs 

65 

53 

rg... 

71 

83 

SEAMEN'd  WAGES. 

r  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguifthing  between  ocean^  coast^  and 
rirer  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  fiteam—in  Dantzic. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$28  50 
21  00 
14  00 
10  00 
7  00 
0  50 
4  00 

28  50 

21  00 

42  00 

24  00 

7  50 

0  50 

9  50 

7  00 

10  50 

23  00 

20  00 

650 

1 

"'$15*00* 
11  00 
7  50 
10  50 
4  50 

$15  50 

1       . 

10  50 

iman 

7  25 

e  ward 

10  00 

4  25 

er. 

43  00 
25  00 
8  00 
10  50 
10  50 

42  50 

leer        .t...                                                          ... 

24  .V) 

7  75 

)ward 

10  00 

10  00 

iman        ...  .....  .  ...     ..  . 

id  boatswain 

11  00 

24  00 
21  00 
7  50 

10  75 

23  50 



20  50 
7  00 

f  sailing  Tess«*Is  are  allowed  2  per  cent,  and  those  of  steamers  I  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
it^  besides  their  pay  and  board. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
^es  paid  per  month  in  atoreSf  wholeaate  or  retailf  to  males  and  femalee,  in  Danieic 


Occupations. 


Malm: 

ShopasaisUDts. 
Apprentices.^. 

Females : 

Shop  ansi^tants 

Apprentices 

MilllDors 

Head  milliners. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$14  00 
300 

$23  00 
400 

14  00 
2  00 
14  00 
18  00 

21  00 

4  no 

17  00 

21  00 

Arerage 


$18  0( 
3  0( 

17  0( 
3  0< 
15  0( 
19  0( 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid' to  household  servants  in  Dnntzic* 


Occnpations. 


Cook per  annnm.. 

Housemaid do  ... 

Ladv  helps do  ... 

Batler per  month.. 

Coachman do 


Lowest 


$25  00 

21  00 

42  00 

8  60 

860 


Higheat 


$37  50 
28  00 
56  00 
11  50 
11  50 


Averaf^e 


$31  22 
24  « 
49  W 

10  o; 

10  0! 


*  With  dinner  and  lodgings  and  a  present  at  Christmas  of  $2  to  $5. 
AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Farm  servants  (cotters)  are  engaged  by  the  half  year  or  year,  have  a 
cottage  with  a  room,  closet,  and  fire-hearth,  besides  a  piece  of  land  foi 
potatoes,  and  one  for  other  vegetables.  They  receive  9^  cents  per  day 
in  the  winter,  and  lOf  cents  in  the  summer.  He  has  to  provide  for  a 
laborer  during  harvest  time,  and  his  wife  is  obliged  to  work  during 
a  part  of  the  afternoon.  His  children  may  assist,  for  which  extra  pay 
is  given.  The  farm  laborer  receives  10|  cents  and  victuals  supplieil 
from  the  farm.  He  sleeps  in  the  barns  or  stables.  Wages  and  wor^ 
differ  greatly,  according  to  the  district  and  time  of  the  year. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Dantzic, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest      HighMt 


Head  bnrgoniaster per  annum..'  $3,570  00 

Burgomaster do ,  1,785  00 

Aldermen do....}  1,210  00 

Secretories do j  571  00 

Clerks do....  214  00 

Director  of  fire  police da....|  020  00 

Inspector  of  Are  police do  — ;  687  00 

Chief  firemen per  month..*  20  00 

Firemen  do  ..  12  50 

Police  inspector do !  14  50 

Do do...  11  50 

Drivers do....'  11  50 

Scarengers  do j  10  75 

Inspector  of  river  police ..  do....!  13  00 

Policemen do |  11  50 


$1, 572  Oi 

428  « 
1.070  0( 

710  0( 
22  0( 
14  5< 

10  0( 
13  5( 
12  5( 

11  5( 
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per  month  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices  {exclneive  of 
trtideemen  and  laborers)  in  Dantzio, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

f36  00 
18  00 
14  00 

$72  00 
21  00 
19  00 

$54  00 
19  00 

rks 

16  00 

TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 


bif  the  dag  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 
Dantzic. 

Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATerage. 

60 

$0  44 
71 

••JJt 

can  work  at  the  machines 

manafactory  and  artillery  workshop,  females  are  employed  for  making  cartridges  and 
of  arms,  steel,  St^.^  at  18  to  25  cents  a  day. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


kowing  the  wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  to  pnnters  (compositor^,  press- 
meUf  proof-readers^  ^c.)  t«  Dantzic, 

Occapations. 

Lowest.    Highest 

Average. 

$300         $4  50 
2  50            3  00 
4  50            5  00 

70  j          1  20 

$3  75 

2  75 

......  ................. ...............  .....*..... ..... ..... 

4  75 

95 

DRESDEH. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  MASON. 

^e  from  my  post  and  the  delays  and  great  difficulties  experi- 
obtainiDg  satisfactory  aud  reliable  information  has  occasioned 
rent  delay  in  replying  to  '*  Labor  Circular,''  issued  from  the  De- 
of  State,  February  15,  ultimo. 

RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  COST   OF  LIVING. 

tes  paid  for  labor  of  every  class  have  altered  very  little  since 
t  iu  1878.  The  cost  of  living  has  not  materially  changed,  while 
era  continue  to  live  in  their  own  peculiar  and  frugal  way,  rye- 
uel,  cheese  of  the  province  and  the  inevitable  beer,  constitut- 
principal  articles  of  food,  while  flesh  of  animals,  when  eaten, 
lly  in  the  form  of  sausage. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

ibits  of  the  working  classes  on  the  whole  are  good ;  they  are 
nd  laborious,  though  slow  and  tardy  in  their  movements ;  and, 
b  overimprovident,  they  seldom  accumulate,  as  their  wages  are 
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low  and  one  might  say  at  fixed  rates,  enabling  them  only  in  rare  in- 
stances to  lay  np  for  the  ^'  rainy  day.''  Yet  they  seem  cheerful  and 
happy,  and  always  ready  for  enjoyment,  after  work-hours  or  holidays, 
and  indulge  in  the  dance  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night. 

FEELIWa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  among  employers  and  their  employed  is  generally  good, 
and  many  old  mills  and  manufactories  are  operated  and  worked  by  the 
descendents  of  the  original  proprietors  and  their  workmen.  Often  a 
little  village  rises  around  the  mill  and  for  generations  they  live  and 
delve  and  die  there. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  labor  Is  not  organized,  as  with  us  and  in  England,  hence  capital  of- 
fers no  counter-organization.  Strikes  are  rare,  and,  often  unknown  in 
whole  interests  and  districts,  have  never  organized  against  theiremploy- 
ers.  The  laborer  is  always  paid  in  the  currency  of 'the  country,  and  free 
to  expend  it  in  any  way  and  any  where  he  chooses  for  the  necessaries 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  unusual,  in  retired  inaccessible  locations,  for  the 
company  to  furnish  at  cheap  rates  the  requirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  laborer's  family. 

No  co-operative  societies  have  been  formed  by  the  operatives  of  this 
district. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  Saxony  is  favorable; 
they  are  suitably  housed,  their  food  is  wholesome,  and  their  clothing 
comfortable.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition  is  not  great, 
and  mau}^  of  the  most  enterprising  look  for  the  day  of  emigrating  to 
more  favorable  localities. 

I  hear  the  moral  condition  of  the  operatives,  especially  of  the  females, 
is  not  elevated,  and,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  crowded  state  of 
their  villages  and  homss,  the  cases  of  illegitimate  births  among  them 
is  appalling. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYlfiS  IN  MILLS  AND  MINES. 

In  all  mills  and  manufactories  the  greatest  care  is  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  operatives,  while  railroads  are  supervised  and  inspected 
every  mile  after  a  passing  train  to  detect  accidents  and  insui*e  safety  to 
life  and  property.  The  system  of  raining  is  managed  on  the  most  ap- 
proved and  scientific  principles,  and  regularly  inspected  by  government 
officials,  fully  competent  to  determine  the  condition  and  requirements 
of  their  daily  inspections,  so  accidents  are  rare,  and  mining  interests 
are  very  flourishing,  and  not  regarded  as  speculative,  as  with  us. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  political  rights  of  operatives  are  well  provided  for.  By  the  laws 
of  Germany  every  citizen  becomes  a  voter  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  and 
they  are  alive  to  the  preservation  and  extension  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. ^^The  horny  hand  of  labor  and  the  hardened  muscle  of  toil "  are 
duly  regarded  and  courted  by  those  needing  their  votes,  and  their  voice 
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i  and  extension  of  everything  the  imagination  can  conceive 
d  in  the  royal  halls,  through  their  representatives,  along  with 
[)n8  of  princes  and  field-marshals. 

TAXATION. 

rking  people  bear  their  full  proportion  of  taxation.  The  tend- 
igislation  with  regard  to  the  laboring  population  is  favorable, 
ully  fair  to  them  ;  indeed,  their  influence  and  importance  as- 
r,  and,  as  has  always  been  the  case  in  representative  govern- 
pressure  is  from  below  and  always  seeks  and  obtains  its  level 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

ises  of  emigratioil  are  as  varied  as  are  the  dispositions  and 
s  of  man.  I  should  say  the  most  enterprising  of  the  opera- 
frate,  seeing  or  hoping  for  a  better  and  more  profitable  field  for 
rs,  and  is  often  determined  by  the  success  of  friends  who  have 
them,  and  are  constantly  urging  them  to  join  them,  while  their 
us  represent  every  art  and  labor. 


I.  J 


I 


I 


'I  I  ^' 

♦ 


FEMALE  LABOR. 

able  to  state,  or  to  form  an  a])proximation  of  the  number  of  wo- 
hildren  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  iu  this  district.  No<lata 
»d,  but  female  labor  enters  largely  into  various  pursuits.  There 
no  perceptible  increase  in  the  wages  paid  female  labor  during 
ve  years,  neither  has  the  cost  of  living  been  advanced.  The 
Reemployment  of  females  in  many  occupations,  which  in  other 

is  monopolized  by  males,  is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
the  former  only  fill  the  hiatus  caused  by  the  army  absorbing  the 
r,  and  abilities  of  every  one  not  physically  disabled  (for  there  is 
xception).  All  have  to  serve,  and  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
ts  plastic  state,  is  forming  the  shapes  and  habits  of  future  life. 
)  boast  of  the  Saxon  that  there  is  not  a  child  ten  years  of  age, 
mind,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  the  whole  country.  The 
e,  as  everywhere,  in  the  social  life  of  the  mill  and  factory 
J,  is  deleterious,  while  their  physical  condition  is  sensibly  af- 
many  instances,  though  the  most  carelul  overlooking  ofGov- 
»fiicials  is  afforded.    Ample  provision  is  made  for  them  in  sick- 

the  hospitals'  are  well  furnished  with  every  means  for  their 
tendance  and  restoration  to  health. 


WOMEN  AND  DOG  TEAMS. 

ortant  factor  in  the  labor  of  Germany  is  not  inquired  of  in 
ar— the  labor  of  dogs.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  that  the 
k1  dogs,  hitched  together,  do  more  hauling  than  the  railroads 
her  vehicles  added.  Hundreds  of  small  wagons  can  be  seen 
on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Dresden  with  adog,  as"near 
^messed,  while  the  "off  horse '^  is  a  woman,  with  her  left  hand 
the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  to  give  it  direction,  with  her  right 
^d  through  a  loop  in  a  rope,  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  of 
s,  binding  her  shoulder.  Thus  woman  and  dog  trudge  along 
pulling  miraculous  loads,  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  sorts  of 
The  dog  is  well  fed  and  provided  for.    In  winter,  when  the 
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ground  is  cold  and  wet,  he  is  provided  with  a  good  warm  bed,  pla 
upon  the  pavement,  and  a  shawl  of  some  covering  thrown  over  b 
Here  he  will  patiently  lie  until  time  to  return  home,  when  he  jump 
his  feet,  wagging  his  tail,  and  barking  with  very  glee  and  joy.  H( 
always  ready  for  a  fight  with  any  other  "  team  ^  he  meets  on  the  hi 
way,  and  it  is  always  amusing  to  see  the  woman's  effoits  to  keep  tl 
dogs  apart  from  deadly  battle.  Those  heavy  loa<ls  pulleil  fnim 
right  shoulders  of  the  women,  together  with  the  heavy  loads  t 
carry  upon  their  backs  in  large  panniers,  render  them  forever  ho 
backed  and  sloping,  giving  them  often  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  y( 
the  appearance  of  being  fifty. 

A  majority  of  the  farm  work  is  accomplished  by  female  labor, 
their  primitive  implements,  short  handled  hoes,  which  force  ther 
work  all  the  day  in  a  stooping  position,  completes  the  deformity  alrv 
engendered  by  hauling  heavy  loads  in  a  similar  position,  and  tr 
porting  the  heavy  weights  in  baskets  resting  on  reclining  shoaUl 
Yet  these  women  are  descendants  of  the  matrons  who  bore  the  sold 
who  fought  under  Arminius,  and  baffled,  captured,  and  destroyed 
Boman  legions  m  the  forests  of  Germany  ;  and  they  themselves 
the  mothers  of  the  men  who  carried  victory  on  their  bayonets  from 
fields  of  Gravelotte,  Metz,  and  Sedan  in  the  late  war  with  France. 

J  have  often  been  amused  at  the  look  of  indignant  surprise  uf 
own  women  when  seeing  such  sights,  and  not  astonished  at  their 
orations  and  maledictions  upon  the  systems  which  require  such  thii 

JOSEPH  T.  MASON, 
Con9\ 

United  States*  Consulate, 

Dresdetij  July  25,  1884. 


general  trades. 

Wagen  paid  per  week  in  Dresden, 

[NOTB— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Cooflal  Mason  did  not  comply  with  the  instruoiions  in  the  D 
ment  circular,  and  convort  the  marks  into  American  money.  The  Oerman  mark  is  eqairalent  1 
cente.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

HiKheat. 

At 

Mtt<ionii..,.^f  ,^^^ ^^ ... 

BUILDIXG  TRADKB.                                                  , 

Markt. 
10.20 

7.M 
13.50 

7.00 

13.  SO 

a40 
10.80 
10.80 

laoo 

10.80 
10.50 
12.00 
10.80 

9.00 
l&OO 
.12.00 

8.70 
13.00 

aoo 

12.00 

OQle 

Jforte. 

24.00 
12.00 
28  00 
12.00 

21.00 

12.00 
24.*i0 
24.00 

lOLOO 
24.00 
l&OO 
94.00 
21.00 
34.00 
21.00 
18.00 

ip.eo 

l&OO 
l&OO 
24.00 

M 

Tenders 

Phisterers 

Tenders 

Shiters -       --  ) 

RooftTS 

"                                                                              '                 ^ 

Tenders 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters - 

Bakers 

OTHKR  TRADES. 

Blacksmiths 

Book-binders 

Brewers 

Butchers       ......••••.... 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

CifTsr-  makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

DlstiUers 
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Occupation. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Avsrage. 

OTBXR  TRADK8— continued, 
ftnd  tMunBton     ••           .  ••   .     ...•• T-.,r- 

Markt. 
9.00 

Markt. 

24.00 

Markt. 
16.17 

mrriftire        .  ...............  ............................. 

11.40 

Uwajs 

1L90 

7.50 
13.50 

6.00 

9.00 
13.00 

9.00 
10.20 

9.00 
10. 20 
23.00 
12.00 

laoo 

21.00 
24.00 
18.00 
15.00 
30.00 
30.00 
l&OO 
86.00 
57.70 
21.80 

13.80 

16.80 

10.80 

15.00 

14.30 

laoo 

m 

17.75 

(hand)        

15.00 

17.82 

blio  schools 

40.75 

ameaa  makers         ..                 .............................. 

15.00 

18  60 

13.50 
19.00 
9.00 

30.00 
30.00 
2L0O 

10.50 

15.00 

13.50 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  infactoiies  or  mills  in  Dresden, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

n. i 

Markt. 

aoo 

4.80 
4.50 
3.00 

12.00 
a  40 

Markt. 

27.00 
19.50 
12.00 
9.00 

24.00 
12.00 

Markt. 
15.23 

men       .......   rw-    ,,,,,,-■, T-rrr- T- - 

a75 

7.50 

5.82 

■n    ............................... 

ia80 

men  ,..r...-r,-Tr-,T.-.rT^,-r.r 

10.20 

1 

FOUNDERIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  &C. 
jes  paid  per  week  in  foundries j  machine-shopSf  and  iron-works  in  Dresden. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

r : 

n 

Markt. 

10.80 
1.80 

9.90 
1.80 

Markt. 

24.00 
9.90 

36.00 
10.80 

Markt. 
15.60 

5.40 

tories: 

n      ................................  ....................... 

16.74 

5.60 

GLASS-WORKERS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass- workers. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Markt. 
27.00 
12.00 
7.20 

Average. 

Markt. 

10.20 

5.40 

6.00 

Markt. 
13.80 

D 

7.80 

ewn  Tears  and  under. ...,^^.^- 

aoo 

iH' 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  in  and  in  connection  with  mine$  in  Dresden, 


ft 
• 

Occapatione. 

Lowest 

Highest  1  Aremc^. 

ForemeD 

Marki. 
MO 
796 
892 
598 
606 

Marka.      Marks. 
1, 137            1, 035 

Hewers 

916                853 

£nji^iie*meii 

965                930 

Trammers  - 

670                640 

Dft y  laborers - - 

728                650 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged  on  th€  engines  and  cars,  linemen ,  railroad  laborers^  4^,)  in  Dresden, 


Occupations. 


Board  and  offices : 

Counselors 

AsHHssors   , 

Seci-elary    

Chief  enjrineer 

Chief  inspector  of  transport  .... 

Directing  engineer 

Mauagiug  engineer 

Soction  engineer 

Architect 

£ngiueer  assistant 

ChH-f  innpector  of  engines 

lunpector  of  HiifiineH      

AdoiiBistrator  of  engines 

Telegraph  clrrlt , 

'  Rnilroaa  assistants 

Condnotors  of  baggage  wagons  . 
Secretary  tu  the  management. . . 

Otiice  clerks  

Otlice  ftorvants 

Assisting  clerks 

Porters 

P«»in tsmen 

Signalmen 

Luggage  porters 

Goods  station  porters 

Statiou-master 

Head  guard , 

Guard  of  first  class  , 

Guard  of  second  class 

Brakemen 

Wagonmen 

Artisans: 

Loi-ksmiths 

Blacksmiths 

Trepauners 

Woodworkers 

"Workmen   

£ngine-dri  vers 

Engine  drivers'  reserve 

Stokers 

Enuine-cleaners 

Truck- puHhcrs , 

Line  workmen 

Foremen 


Lowest. 


Marks. 


4,500 
2,700 


2,650 


Highest 


Marks. 

12,000 
4,200 


2,100 
'3,360'; 


1,600 

1,680 

1.440 

2,280 

1,560 

1,056 

760 

912 

936 

804 

720 

678 


1,200 

1,054 

890 


072 
964 


700 

676 

2,589 

1,750 

1,550 

782 

730 

570 

720 


3.300 


2,400 
3,666 


1.824 

2.076 

1.896 

2, 7-20 

1.920 

1,314 

1.130 

1,200 

1,080 

890 

840 

870 


1.839 
1.198 
1,035 


1,358 

1.358 
1,360 


1.446 

840 

2,819 

1.810 

1,640 

826 

876 

600 

840 


> 
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Wage$  paid  per  gear  in  ehip-yarde— distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-building— in 

Dresden, 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

YWl4»r-mikera , ,   . .  r r 

Marks. 

900 
1,088 
1.021 

550 

Marka. 

1,540 

1,236 

1,535 

975 

Marks. 
1.205 

MoilAlert 

1,137 

IiOckaiiiithfl 

1,202 

Caipeoten 

824 

FiremrB - 

1,236 

Lftbonrt 

508 

344 

684 

STORE  AND  fc^HOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  (wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and  females,  in  Dresden, 


Occupations. 


Sbopmen.. 
Canieni.. 
Shop  girls 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avenge. 

Marks. 
960 
624 
480 

Marks, 

1,650 

780 

1.080 

Marks, 
1.230 
676 

780 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities). 


Occupations. 


Avenge. 


Hoasemaids. . . 
Parlonnaids . . 
Female  oooka., 


Marks, 
460 
450 
600 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wageepaid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Dnsden  disMct 

with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Marks, 

Marks. 

240 

330 

210 

240 

150 

210 

120 

185 

105 

120 

150 

180 

120 

135 

90 

120 

75 

90 

9 

10 

Avenge. 


MsBaisen ........ . 

Head  servants.... 
Lower  eervanta . . . 

Hon^bovs 

Cow  herds  (boys) . 


■per  annum.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


Hoasekeepen... 
Head  servants. 


Lower  servants ...........•....■••..•.. 

Day  taboren  <for  11  to  12  hoan  daily) . 


.per  annum.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

...per  week.. 


Marks. 
285.00 
22&00 
180.00 
127.50 
112.60 


165.00 
127.50 
IOSlOO 
82.50 
9.50 
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'  CORPORATION  EMPLOYl&S. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  citjf  of  Dresden. 


Occupations. 


OfBoern  of  the  commiinity,  aocoantanta: 

Chief  boolc-keeper,  inspector  of  taxes  . 

Secretary 

Comptroller 

Book-keeper 

RegiHtrsrs,  calculators,  clerks 

Technical  officers : 

Counselor  to  the  board  of  works 

•    Chief  engineer 

Architect. 

Assistant  engineer 

City  agriculturist 

City  gardener 

Trustee  of  road 

Head  masons 

Building  comiMaries 


Lowest 


Marks. 


3,300 
1.000 


1,500 
1,020 
3.300 


Highest 


Marks. 


Areta 


8,900 
3.000  I 


2,2m 
l.(WO 
4,500 


Mark 

4. 
4, 

8. 
3, 

1* 

«, 
5, 
3, 
2. 
1. 
3. 
I, 
1, 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  to  employes  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exolusiee 

tradesmen  and  laborers. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest   Arera 


Privy  counselors  of  the  OoTemment 

Counselors  of  the  Government 

Secretaries 

Registrars 

Clerks 

Calculators 

Servants  


Marks. 
0,800 
4,800 
8,000 
2,250 
1,585 
2,400 
1,422 


Marks. 
9,900 
0,000 
4,000 
8.668 
2,182 
3,000 
1.815 


Mark 

7. 
5, 
8. 
2. 
1, 
2. 
1. 


r-"»' 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  shotoing  the  wages  paid  per  wetk  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen ^  proof-read^ 

4rc,)in  Dresden. 


Occupations. 


PrintingofBce  employes: 

Male 

Female 

Boys 


Lowest 

Highest 

Marks. 

9.00 
0.00 
8.00 

Marks. 

86.00 
15.00 
9.00 

Mark 

a 

DUSSELDORF. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WAMER. 

In  submitting  my  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  and  wages  iu  tl 
consular  district,  I  would  state  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me 
obtain  all  the  statistical  information  in  the  particular  form  required  1 
the  Department's  labor  circular  of  February  15,  1884.  The  mannfai 
urers,  as  a' rule,  are  exceedingly  careful  about  imparting  any  kind 
information  to  outsiders  relative  to  their  business  affairs,  although  the 
were  some  who  responded  very  courteously  to  all  my  interrogatori< 
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The  wages  given  in  the  table  hereto  annexed  on  the  general  trades 
having  been  obtaiued  direct  from  the  workmen,  they  should  be  a  pretty 
fair  representation  of  the  average  earnings  of  this  class  of  laborers. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  working  classes  in  this  district  seem  to  be  pretty  well  contented 
with  the  present  prices  paid  for  their  labor.  During  the  past  few  years 
the  demand  for  labor  has  been  somewhat  on  the  increase,  and  if  wages 
have  not  advanced  proportionally,  there  has  been  no  complaint  about 
scarcity  of  employment.  Piece-work  is  preferred,  both  by  the  employ6s 
and  employers,  to  day  labor,  and  it  is  generally  adopted  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  be  done.  The  German  work-peoplo'are  comparatively  slow, 
and  the  employers  find  it  decidedly  to  their  advantage,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  the  laborers,  to  give  employment  in  this  way.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  considerably  more  work  and  consequently  earn  higher  wages. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYES  AND  EMPLOYERS. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  can  be 
said  t<»  be  tolerably  good.  Strikes  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  if  they 
occur  are  soon  ended.  The  employes  exhibit  little  stu  bbornness  in  being 
managed,  which,  together  with  the  great  amount  of  confidence  they 
place  in  their  employers  and  the  happy  understanding  that  seems  to 
exist  between  the  two  parties,  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  operating  against  the  prevalence  of  discord  and  ultimately  strikes. 
Whenever  the  workmen  are  told  by  their  employers  that,  in  consequence 
of  hard  times  and  a  depiession  of  prices,  their  wages  will  have  to  be 
likewise  reduced  to  meet  the  exigencies,  they  generally  accept  the  situa- 
tion without  any  efforts  at  resistance,  knowing  that  as  soon  as  their 
employers  can  afford  to  raise  their  wages  it  will  be  done. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  from  my  own  observation  that  the  majority  of 
employers  iu  general  are  very  liberally  inclined  towards  the  working 
classes,  and  give  them  aid  and  good  advice  iu  every  possible  way. 

SAVINGS  FUNDS. 

It  is  required  by  the  laws  of  Prussia  that  every  manufactory  or  work 
shall  have  a  Kranken-CdHse^  a  savings  fuud  out  of  the  workmeu^s  wages 
for  their  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  The  employers  are  likewise  required  to 
contribute  to  this  fund.  Cooperative  societies  exist,  but  are  not  in  very 
great  favor.  The  work-people  are  left  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  like. 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  measures  consists  in  the  legal  compulsion  ot 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Official  measures  are  also  being  taken  to  mitigate  intoxication  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  liquors  iu  all  hotels  and  bar-rooms  after  11  o'clock 
in  the  night  to  8  in  the  morning. 

THE  WOBKINGMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

In  politics  the  work-people  in  this  district  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely 
any  opionion  of  their  own  and  to  be  ignorant  as  well  as  indifferent,  how- 
ever well  informed  they  may  be.    In  general  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
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selves  in  the  least  about  elections.  At  tbe  time  of  elections  a  gn 
many  of  tbom  stick  to  tbeir  work  and  would  )  atber  forfeit  their  right 
vote  than  to  lose  their  wages.  Others  will  ask  their  employers,  or  s 
told  by  them  without  asking,  whom  they  are  to  vote  for.  Others,  aga 
are  instructed  by  the  cba))lain  of  their  parishes  whom  the^'  should  ele 
The  socialijsts  in  these  districts  don't  count  for  much. 


'W 


U 


HOW  THE  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

The  mass  of  the  working  classes  in  the  Khineland  and  Westphalia  i 
pear  to  care  very  little  about  laying  up  any  savings  for  future  necessi 
It  may  be  said  that  tbey  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Families  of  from  five  to  six  members  live  in  two  rooms,  for  which  n 
is  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  to  $4.28  per  month.  Their  meals  consist 
bread  and  coffee  for  breakfast,  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables 
dinner,  coffee  and  bread  again  at  4  o'clock,  and  bread  dud  potatoes 
supper.  Meat  is  a  very  scarce  and  luxurious  article  of  food  lor  the 
which  they  very  seldom  enjoy  in  abundance.  Whenever  the  wife  c 
assist  her  husband  by  earning  a  little  wage  for  herself,  and  which 
very  frequently  the  case,  the  family  may  get  along  very  nicely. 

AVERAGE  WAGES. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  workmen  employed  in  i 
various  manufacturing  industries  in  this  district  varies  from  52  to 
cents  per  day.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bueck,  of  Dusseldorf, 
economical  writer  of  great  prominence  and  general  secretary  of  the  J 
dustrial  Association  for  guarding  the  common  interest  of  the  iudustr: 
in  the  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  I  have  been  furnished  with  the  f 
lowing  very  valuable  statistics  of  the  average  wages  earned — to  whi 
special  attention  is  called — during  the  business  year  1882-83  by  t 
workmen  engaged  in  69  iron  and  steel  works,  32  mines,  21  textile  fi 
torie^,  5  chemical  works,  4  glass  works,  3  sugar  refineries,  and  20  m 
cellaneous  industries. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  works  there  were  employed  during  the  said  bu 
ness  year  64,769  workmen,  of  which  3,496  were  youths  and  350  womt 
The  annual  earnings  were  as  follows:  1,319  workmen  earned  bet  we 
$142.80  and  $106.60;  7,910  between  $166.60  and  $190.40;  4,041  betwe 
$190.40  and  $214.20  ;  42,049  between  $214.20  and  $238;  5,265  betWe 
$238  and  $261.80;  2,747  between  $261.80  and  $285.60;  1,438  up  war 
of  $285.60. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  given  estimates  that  about '50  percei 
of  these  workmen  earned  between  $214.20  and  $238.  In  the  other  aboi 
mentioned  85  manufacturing  industries : 


Number  of  workmen. 

Range  of  earnings. 

Nnmber  of  workmen. 

Range  of  eamin 

$.19  00  to  $142  80 
142  80         IM  6U 
166  60         190  4 ) 
190  40         214  20 
214  20         238  00 
288  00         261  80 
261  80         285  00 

285  60 

SOyoQths 

$214  20       $2St 

6  828  workroen 

17  \oaths 

261  80         28C 

7  0A2  wurkmen       .     ......... 

49  women 

47  60           71 

12.38H  workm<*ii 

811  women 

71  40           IS 

1,486  women 

95  20         IIH 

8  529  workmen .....t..t,...t. 

528  women 

119  00         149 

*3fi7  wurkmen  

472  women 

142  80         166 

SlO  workmen  Above ,,.,,.,  r 

9  women 

166  60         19u 

0D4  yonths 

47  60           71  40 
71  40           95  20 
95  20         U9  00 
119  00         142  80 
142  80         166  60 
190  40         214  20 

120  women 

190  40         114 

2.799  yoathe           

472Kirls 

47  60           71 

1,214  youths! 

8(i2 youths 

209KirlB 

71  40           16 

«Sris:::::.:.:;::;:.::;.: 

16  10         111 

iyontlis 

25  girls 

119  00         141 

tiyonlhs 
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POOD  PRICES. 


The  following  figures  show  the  retail  price  per  pound  of  average 
qnality  of  food  in  the  city  of  Dusseldorf: 


Article*. 

Cost  per 
pound. 

BtuA: 

White 

CerUt. 
4 

BU^k 

l.M 

Brown 

3 

Be«f: 

Withbonwi  

15  to  17 

Withoot  bones 

19 

v«a; 

17 

Mat'on 

17 

Pork: 

Withbooea 

UtolR 

Articles. 


Pork: 

Without  bones.... 

Lard 

Botter 

Butter,  better  quality 

Ch w»He,  Dutch 

Coffee , 

C«tff^-o.  better  quality , 

Simar 

Potatoes 


Cost  per 
pound. 


i^ntt. 


24 
26 
14 
26 
86 
10 
1 


In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  great  mass  of  workmen  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  present  legislation  in  regard  to  aid  and  insurance  institutions, 
which  seem  to  attract  their  attention  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

WM.  D.  WAMER, 
United  States  Consulate,  Consul. 

Dusseldorf,  May  17, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wagf8  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houre  in  Dusseldorf. 


Occupations. 


BUILDIMO  TBADB8. 


Brtf  k  larers 

Hnd-carri«rs . 
Hx«OQj|    

Tindtrs 

PU«'-r*'n«     

Tenders  

?Ut*rH 

Kcfern. 

T.ndi-rs 

PlninlM-rw  

Aaointants  .. . 

''•rpi'Dfefs 

Odu-fiiiers 


OTHER  TRADRB. 


6»kerR  (board  and  loilgin^)  ■ . . 

Bia^komiths 

Stiik«-is - 

BtioV-lttDflers 

Br«k-niakfi« 

B'e*ei«  (bo)«rd  and  lodeinps)  .. 
Ifiit.  hem  (board  and  lodgings) . 

O^rurmakers    

C-op.-m   

<ql|-»« 

briT-  rn; 

Draymen  and  t^'amsters 

(.'«b  and  carriage 

St  r»rt  railway 

m^r»       

K'ljniTer* 

<A.i»'Dt>r«   

Ihtlryu 

HoTH'iibocrs 

J»»flfT1l      

1  Abntvrs.  porters.  &e 

Liiho.nipbers 

p-tiwn :. 

Prinu-rs 

Twlon    


Lowest 


$4  28 

3  14 

4  28 

3  14 

4  28 
8  14 

3  92 

4  28 
3  14 
3  02 
3  14 
3  57 
428 


1  19 
4  28 

3  57 
428 

4  28 
1  4i 

1  07 
3  57 
3  57 
3  92 

3  57 

2  57 

3  57 
3  57 
6  00 
3  67 

3  57 

5  57 

4  28 

2  38 
4  28 

3  57 

4  28 
8  67 


Highest 


$5  71 
3  92 

5  71 
3  92 

6  71 
3  92 
5  00 
5  71 
3  92 
5  00 
3  92 

5  71 

6  00 


1  60 
5  71 

4  28 

5  71 

5  00 

2  14 
1  78 
4  28 

6  42 
6  71 

6  71 
8  57 

4  76 

5  00 

7  14 

6  00 
5  71 

5  71 

7  14 

4  52 

6  42 

5  00 

7  14 
600 


Average. 


$6  00 
3  57 
5  00 
8  50 
5  00 

3  50 

4  28 

5  00 

3  50 

4  28 
8  50 

6  00 
500 


1  42 
600 

3  71 
5  00 

4  50 
1  78 

1  42 

3  92 

5  00 
600 

4  28 

2  75 

3  67 

4  28 

6  71 
4  28 

4  28 

5  00 
5  71 
3  33 

5  00 

3  92 

6  71 

4  28 


92  A— L^ 
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Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty  hours  in  Dueeeldorf-'ContiavLed, 
Occnpation. 

Other  TkADis— Continiied. 

Paper-hani^ers , 

Shoemakers...'. 

Btone-outters 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Tanners , 

Coppersmiths 

Oiinsroitbs 

Wood-carvers 

Wheelwrights , 

File-OQtters 

Painters 

Tiimeis , 

Gilders. , 

Stsir-bnilders , 

Btreet-planterers 

Barbers  (board  and  lodffinfrs) 

Coachmen  (board  and  lodginK*) 

Rope-makers 

Btreet-railway  conductors 

Orjranroakers 

Woodchoppers , 


COST  OF  LIVINa. 


Table  showing  the  average  annual  cost  of  living  to  different  < 

of  Dusseldorf, 

alasses  of  worktnen  in  the  di 

Necessaries  of  life. 

Common 
Journey- 
man (un- 
married). 

Artisan 
(unmar- 
ried). 

Artisan, 
with  a 
family  of 
four  mem- 
bers. 

■ 

Wei 
uatMJ 

man 

a  fan 

four 

be 

Rent  and  fuel  ..............t. ..-r. *..... .rr...^^^..-- 

Rent  

$47  60 

Fuel. 

$142  80 

$190  40 

Food  and  fhel 

142  80 

Food      

Clothing 

11  90 
238 

23  80 
283 

85  70 
8  57 

Kranken-oasse - 

Phvnician'fl  attendance 

Taxes 

Incidental  expenses 

1  19 
8  33 

1  90 
14  28 

2  85 
14  28 

Schooling  expenses 

4  76  ' 

Total 

166  60 

233  23  1          2S1  SA  1 

FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Table  showing  the  weekly  wages  earned  hi/  persons  employed  in  the  foundries^  maekine-^ 
and  iron  works  in  the  disirict  of  Dusseldorf. 

[Hours  of  labor,  sixty  to  sixty -six  per  week.] 


OccnpaUons. 


Sand-model  formers. . 
Hass-model  formers 
Loam -model  formers 

Helpers 

Casters 

Dressers  

Smellers  

Carnenters 

Assistants 

Boiler-makers 

Helpi^ra 

Ifachinist.  best 

HacbiDist,  ordinary 
Ifachinist,  inferior. . , 

Foremen 

Laborers,  ordinary . . 


Wages  earned. 


28  to  $7  14 
8  66 


7  14 

6  50 
866 
6  71 
5  71 
9  87 
856 
987 
500 

10  00 
5  71 
4  28 

10  00 
450 


Occupations. 


WIRB-ROLLIICO  MILLS. 

Wire-rolling  masters : 

First  claMi 

Second  class 

Wire-nillen* : 

Fimt  class 

Second  class 

Paddlem: 

First  rlass 

Second  class 

Welders : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class    

All  workmen  in  rolling  mills  . 
All  workmen  at  blast  furnace. 


Wageaei 


$9  28  to 

7  14 

6  42 

5  71 

6  48 

4  53 

856 

5  71 
488 
4  OO 

8  75 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Table  tkomtig  the  weeklj/  wages  earned  5;/  persons  rwployed  %n  faelories  or  mills  iv  the  dis- 
trict of  Dusstldorf. 

[Hoars  of  labor,  sixty  to  sixty-six  por  week.] 


Oc«ap«tioi 


Railrosd  omcb  factory: 

Carpentcirs 

BlMcksmilbs 

Turners 

Ciiahinn-inakers. . . . 

Vurniiibers 

Firemen 

Laliorem,  ordinary . . 
SoprrefinioK: 

R»ilcni.... 

PsDmeD 

8ort««rB 

Puckers 

Kiremen -' 

Women 

Boilermasters   

Papi^ianfTings  factory : 

Forfiuon  

Block -cutters 

Machine-printers . . . 


Wages  earned. 


$3  57  to  $5  71 


Occupations. 


3  57 

4  28 
4  28 

3  57 

4  28 
8  09 

7  14 
7  14 
4  28 
4  28 


I    21 


8  ftd 

8  56 

7  14  ; 

5  71   I 

6  71  1, 

4  28  ,1 

8  ae  I' 

8  56  i 
4  28  1 
6  71  ! 
4  28 
3  57  Ij 
10  71 


10  00 
4  28  6  42 
8  57         5  71 


Paperbnnfrings  factory — Cont'd. 

Flockern 

Gtoumlers 

Glosm-rs  

( 'olor-ninkers 

Idncbiniat 

Firemen  

Laborers,  ordinary 

Cotton  mills :     • 

Caiders,  machine 

Spiutiers — 

Weavers 

Gills 

Woolen  mills : 

Weavers 

Sitinners 

Spoolers,  carders,  fallers,  and 
shearers y. 

Dressers 


Waget  earned. 


$3  57  to  |5  00 
8  57         4  28 


3  42 


8  57 

8  57 
828 
8  57 


4  28 

4  28 


8  09 
4  28 


4! 
10  00 
10  00 
4  70 
3  87 

428 
4^ 
428 
285 

7  14 
571 

478 

8  98 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  in  Dusseldorf. 


Oocnpationa. 


I  Average. 


.  L 


pipping  foremen I      $25  00 


PortiTii         

Sttiirh-tenders  ..   .. 
Sixht  watcboTS  .... 

iNlioreni 

LnmiwotiTe  drivers  . 

Firf  men 

Conductors 

iMintants 


22  00 
22  (iO 
11  W 
14  00 
45  25 
31  33 
29  75 
28  80 


Oconpations. 


Brskeroen 

Kail  way  mn  chine-shops: 

Korumen 

Smiths  and  blacksmiths 

Turners 

Plumbers 

Huchine  polishers 

Vamisbers  -.   

Laborers 


Average. 


$22  61 

51  78 
15  38 
15  38 
13  60 
11  18 
13  BO 
U18 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Dusteldorf. 


Occapations. 


Ooks 

Cbambet  maids. 
Hniue  maids... 
Manwrvant... 
Coecbmen 


Average. 


$0  00io$7QO 

3  59 

3  17 

700 

17  85 


SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  shops  in  Dusseldorf. 


Occupations. 


Clerk*: 

Men 

Women 

TrsTpli-rs 

C«aBtiB|rbonse»— 

Hrsd  bookkeeper*.... 

Inferior  book-keepers. 

£rrandboys 


Average. 


$8  52  to  $14  2ft 
7  14  10  n 
29  80         47  60 


60  00 

20  00 

7  00 


90  00 
35  76 
800 


*Generally  signing  by  procuration. 
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.ill  J 

ELBEBFELD. 

REPORT  BY  VICE-CONSUL  VON  WRBDE. 
COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  folIowiDg  are  the  average  prices  of  goods : 

Bread per  poand..    $0 

Batter do 

Cheese do 

Potatoes do 

Beans ^ do 

Peas do 

Vegetables  (cabbage) do 

Beef do.... 

Pork do 

Veal do.... 

Mutton do 

Flour i do 

Rice do 

Salt do.... 

STATEMENT   OP  A  DYEE. 

Is  thirty -two  years  old,  with  wife  and  one  child  leu  years  old;  wag 
$4.30  per  week : 

Rent,  two  rooms,  second  story $32 

Clothing *23 

Food,  per  week,  |2.85 14« 

Municipal  taxes 

Contribution  to  workmen's  aid  society,  per  week,  14  cents... ^ 7 

Incidentals 10 

Total 223 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Not  much  difference.  Wages  and  general  conditions  are  rather  m< 
favorable  to  the  workmen  at  present. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

As  a  rule  the  workman  is  sober  and  trust wortWy,  also  saving.  Cc 
paratively  a  small  proportion  of  the  men  are  given  to  spells  of  intc 
perance,  and  these  occur  on  pa^'-days,  and  last  to  the  second  or  thi 
day  after. 

Feeling  between  employe  and  employer  is  good. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  has  been  a  workmen's  hospital  fund  established,  to  wh 
every  man  is  by  law  obliged  to  contribute  from  8  to  16  cents  per  we 
according  to  his  earnings.  In  case  of  sickness  or  accident  he  is  pi 
out  of  the  fund  from  75  cents  to  $1.50,  to  which  amount  the  employ 
as  a  rule,  makes  a  voluntary  addition. 

Strikes  are  rare  occurrences  in  this  district,  and  generally  not  advi 
tageous  to  the  laborer. 
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The  working  people  can  bay  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  generally  paid  weekly,  sometimes  semi-monthly,  and  in  silver 
and  nickel  coin. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  in  this  district. 

aENBBAX  CONDITION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

If  married  and  the  father  of  children,  they  have  to  live  very  econom- 
ically, and  hardly  have  a  chance  of  saving  anything.  They  are  gene- 
rally healthy,  Bober,  and  attached  to  their  families.  Unmarried  work- 
men, if  economical,  might  save  a  little. 

SAPETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  respective  owners  or  companies  are  compelled  by  law  to  take  all 
necessary  precautions  to  insore  the  safety  of  their  employes.  Buildings, 
boilers,  machinery,  &c.,  are  inspected  from  time  to  time  by  Government 
officials  as  to  their  boing  in  good  and  sound  condition. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

They  are  entitled  and  are  expected  to  vote  for  their  representative 
in  the  Beichsta^,  the  house  for  the  whole  German  nnion.  They  have  no 
right  10  vote  for  their  representative  in  the  Landtag.  In  the  latter  are 
discussed  only  the  affairs  of  Prussia  as  a  country  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  hope  of  bettering  their  pecuniary  position,  frequently  also  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  military  service.  The  emigrants  are  mostly  ag- 
ricalturistfl  and  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults, 
per  week  are :  Minimum,  $1.50 ;  maximum,  $6 ;  average?,  92.90. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  from  7  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  to  7  p.  m.  On 
Saturday  generally  to  6  p.  m.  The  moral  and  physical  conditions  of 
such  employes  are  fair,  ^o  means  are  provided  for  the  improvement 
of  these  employes. 

In  case  of  fire  there  mostly  is  an  abundance  of  water ;  the  staircases 
are  wide  and  easy  of  access.  The  work-people  rarely  sleep  in  the  estab- 
lishments in.  which  they  work,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  danger 
for  their  safety  during  the  day-time  in  case  of  fire.  Naturally  great, 
precautions  are  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  fires. 

For  women  there  is,  as  well  as  for  the  men,  a  fund  for  the  sick  and 
disabled.  Every  member  of  the  different  manufactories  and  other  es- 
tablishments is  obliged  to  contribute  to  this  fund  at  the  rate  of  from  4 
to  7  cents  per  week.  In  case  of  a  member  being  sick  or  disabled  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  paid  out  of  this  fund  for  her  care.  Besides,  it  is  custom- 
ary for  the  employer  to  pay  a  share  of  the  amount  necessary  in  such 
cases. 

There  has  been  a  slight  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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LABOR   IN    EUROPE GERMANY. 


STATE  OP  EDUCATION. 

Nearly  all  the  womeD  can  read  and  write,  and  they  are  obliged 
law  to  8eud  their  children  to  school,  where  they  receive  the  benefit 
an  elementary  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state  when  the  pare 
are  too  poor  to  pay. 

FEEDERICK  VON  WREDE, 

Vice-Consui 
United  States  Consulate, 

Mberfeld,  August  27,  1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy- two  hours  in  Elberfeld. 


OcoapatioDS. 

Lowest 

$3  80 

3  20 
540 
3  20 
6  85 
540 
320 
450 

3  10 

4  10 
4  00 

3  50 

4  2U 
800 
400 
6  00 
6  10 
300 
450 

5  10 
850 

5  00 
4  10 
500 

8  90 
450 
440 
8  00 

6  50 

4  00 
2  90 
420 
2  80 

5  00 
4  00 
4  30 

7  00 
4  10 

8  80 
4  00 
4  10 
4  00 

Highest. 

Ave 

BUILDING  TBADI8. 

Brick -btyers 

#6  25 
380 
6  40 
3  80 

Hod-caniers 

Masonn ...^   .^^..^  »^  . 

Tenders 

PlMten^m 

5  75 

Tenders 

3  80  ' 

'outers 

5  65  1 

Roofers            

5  80  ' 

Tenders 

3  70 

Plumbers    -• ■ 

4  90 

3  00 

4  90 
4  20 

4  80 

4  8U 

3  80 
450 

5  50 
10  00 

4  90 
4  80 
690 
480 
600 
550 
760 

4  60 
4  70 
450 
4  60 
12  00 

4  90 

5  10 
4  »0 
8  80 
7  00 

4  80 

5  00 
85  00 

620 
12  00 
550 
4  70 

AssUtanto  

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHBB  TRADB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders  

Brick-makers -...- - -  ... 

Brewers 

Bntchers 

Brass  foilnders - 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Cab  and  carriage • 

Street  railway 

Dyerii 

Engravers 

Furriers  

Gardeners  .! 

Horseshoers 

Laborers,  porters,  ^Ibo ^ 

Lithographers ..              

MiUwrlghts 

Printers           

Teachers,  pnblic  schools 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers                                ^x^.^^x                  ^xa^.... 

Tailors  

Telesranh  operators 

TinsLtL..^?!:"..v...................v.v... :.!!.;;!!.!.;:.: 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

7  00  1 
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FAOTOBIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Elherfeld, 
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Ocoopations. 


Lowest  I  Highest.  Avenge. 


ICuten  snd  raperintendents 

UDdemuMten 

Workmen 

Women , 

Children  oTer  fomteen  years 


$8  00 
5  00 
8  00 
2  00 
1  60 


$25  00 
12  00 
4  50 
2  75 
2  75 


$14  00 

7  00 

8  75 
2  50 
2  25 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stations^  as  %rell  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linemen^  railroad  laborers^  ^c.)  in  Elherfeld, 


Occupations. 


Lowest  I  Highest  |  Average. 


Ticket  printers '    f211  20 

Ticket-office  employte 

Sutioo-mssters  

Brakemen  and  oilers ^. 

Porters 

Kiglit-watchmen    

XogiDcers 

Cooductora  

Ftvixhtiag-mastera 

Omutl^   

Lsborert  

£iDploy6s  in  railway  car-shops 


1211  20 

$316  80 

211  20 

246  40 

249  90 

285  60 

164  22 

235  62 

102  78 

228  80 

142  80 

142  8U 

211  20 

285  00 

246  4U 

316  80 

235  62 

249  90 

185  64 

235  62 

142  80 

240  90 

214  20 

321  80 

$264  00 
228  80 
267  75 
199  92 
207  79 
142  80 
248  90 
281  60 
242  76 
210  63 
196  85 
267  75 


STORE  AND   SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  stores  {wholesale  or  retail)  to  males  and 

femaleSf  in  Elherfeld, 


Occapatlons. 


I  Lowest  I  Highest ;  Average. 


Clerks  and  salesmen . . . 
Olrls  end  saleswomen . 


$3  00 

1  50  I 


$10  00  , 

5  00  I 


$7  00 
8  50 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
ffages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {totvns'and  cities)  in  Elherfeld, 


Occapatlons. 


Lowest     Highest.   Average. 


Men: 

Coscbmen '  $1190  $23  80 

Lsckevs I  5  90  10  60 

rt»rde'ners i  4  80  ,  10  60 

Cooks 1190  29  75 

Wslten 8  33,  10  60 

Grnera]  household  dnUes 5  90  i  19  04 

Women : 

Cooks ,  4  80  11  90 

Kttchenmaids 3  60  5  90 

Cbambermaids I  4  80  7  20 

General  hooMbold  duties 3  60  7  20 


$19  04 
7  20 
900 

19  04 
9  00 

11  90 

7  00 

4  80 

5  90 
5  90 
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LABOR    IN    EUROPE GERMANY. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  ngricuUural  laborers  and  hovsehold  (country)  servants  near  £U 
feldf  with  board  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


Men: 

General  bousehnid  duties 
A^ricultaral  laborers 

Women : 

General  housebold  dntiea 
Agricultural  duties 


Lowest. 


$5  90 
8  33 


2  40 
4  80 


Highest. 


$10  00 
10  60 


5  90 
8  33 


Aven 


■}  i 


GOVERMENT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  Uco  hundred  and  thirty -four  hours  to  employ  ds  in  Ciorefnmtmi 
partments  and  offices — erdusire  of  ttudesmen  and  laborers — in  Elberftld, 


Oconpations. 


Post-ofBco  employes: 

SecTetaries,  &c 

Telegraph  operators 

Hallway  employfis: 

Clerks  and  Secretaries 

Cnstrtm-house  employes 

Cullectors  of  taxes  and  clerks. 


Highest.  Avera 


$60  00 

22  00  I 

71  40 
66  00 
60  00 


$2t 
II 

21 
3< 
2< 


TRADES   IN   GOVERNMENT   EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  stventy  two  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  emp 

in  Elberfeld, 


Ocoupations. 


Braj'men  and  teamsters 

H  orseshoers ■- 

Liiliorers,  porters,  &o-. 

IMaHt^rers .. 

Koolers 

1*1  umbers 

CariK^ntera 

Gas-fltters 

Blacksmiths 


Highest   Avfra 


PRINTERS'    WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  {compositor  s^pri 
men  f  proof  readers ^^c.)  in  Elberfeld, 


Oconpations. 
Printers,  proof-readers,  and  pressmen 


Lowest     Highest  Avera 
$4  30  $3  00  ^ 
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OBAVD  DUCHT  OF  OLDEVBUBO. 

REPORT  BY  CON8VLAR  AGENT  0E0S8,  OF  BRAKE-NORDENHAMM, 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
ff'ages  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  hours  in  Brake. 


Ocoapationt. 


BUILlilXO  THADKB. 

Brick-Uyera per  week.. 

Hod-oarrier» do — 


.do 


Teoden do — 

PlaatererB per  Hqaare  foot.. 

Tendem per  week.. 

Sitters do 

Boofrrt per  M  tiles.. 

Tenders    perweek.. 

Plainbers do 

AisisUnts do 

Carpenters do 

Gss-fitten do 

OTHBK  TBADKB. 

Bakers perweek.., 

Blacksmiths per  hour.. 

Strikere do  ...| 

Bookbinders per  week. .  i 

Brick-tnakers do i 

Brewers do 

Botchers do 

BraM-foQoders do.... 

Cabioet-mskers do 

Coiifectioners do 

Cinsr-makera perM.. 

Coopers perweek.. 

Distillers do 

DriTers ilo 

Draymen  and  teamsters do 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway do  — 

Dyers * i..do — 

Ens^ravers .\ do 

Furriers \..X do 

Gardeners do 

Ratters do 

Horaeahoers  per  hour.. 

Latwrers,  iforters,  &o    perweek.. 

litkof^Taphers do 

MiUwrighta do... 

Hail-makers  (hand) do 

Potters do 

Printers  do  ... 

Teachers,  public  schools  per  year  . 

saddle  and  hamees  makers per  week . . 

oail-raakets do 

SttTedores do 

Tanners do  . .. 

J*ilois    per  month.. 

Tfleyraph  operators perweek.. 

Tinsmiuis do 


600 

3  00 

6  25 

400 

4  75 

5  50 

3  25 

1  65 

3  75 

3  V5 

4164 

2  25 

8  10 

4  15 

4  50 

3  25 

4  00 

3  33 

08 

4  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  00 

3  25 

3  50 

300  00 

3  75 

8  00 

5  00 

3  75 

10  00 

5  75 

4  75 
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LABOR   IN    EUROPE GERMANY. 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  nxty-ihree  hours  infactrries  or  mills  in  the  district  of  the  con 
agency  at  Brake-Nordeuhamm. 


Oocapatlons. 


Master  millwright 

Millwright 

Auistant 

EngiDeei  a  in  factoriea 

Firemen  in  fnotories 

Superintendent  in  factories  . 

Clerks  in  factories 

Weavera  in  factories 

Spinners  and  other  laborers 

Boys  and  girls  under  age 

Porter 

Drayman 


Lowest 


$11  00 
4  00 
3  21 

11  00 
3  15 

13  35 
6  45 
3  25 
3  57 
05 

3  42 

4  76 


Highest ;  At< 


$12 
4 
4 

12 
4 
26 
15 
4 
4 
2 
5 
4 


I 


86 
28  ' 
5U| 
09  i 
50  ' 
28 
14 
00 
76 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops^  and  iron-tcorks  in  B 

Oldenburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Technical  director per  year . . 

Assistant do 

MaM te r  forem  an do 

Draftsmen do 

Assistant per  week.. 

Engineers do 

Strikers do 

Foremfln  in  the  forge do 

AnsiHtant do 

Journeyman do 

Apprentice do 

Apprentice,  three  years'  standing do  — 

Boilermakers do 

Formers do ... . 


Highest    At« 


$952  00 

11,785  00     11. 

333  20 

809  20 

357  00 

642  60 

178  60 

357  00 

3  40 

6  42 

4  28 

6  42 

3  57 

4  50 

4  28 

5  00 

3  57 

4  28 

3  00 

4  52 

142 

1  90 

3  57 

4  28 

4  «7 

\        7  14  • 

4  28 

GLASS  WOBEKRS. 

There  exists  in  this  district  only  one  glass-work  of  any  consideral 
which  desired  to  give  any  particulars  of  wages  paid  by  them.  The  c 
statement  I  received  was  that  they  employed  about  two  hundred  labor 
who  received  wages  for  the  year  to  the  amount  of  about  $47,6(K),  oi 
average  of  about  $119  per  pan  per  annum. 

Mines  and  mining  do  not  exist  in  Oldenburg. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  emploftis  (those  engaged  about  slalionSt  as  well  as  those  engagt 
the  engines  and  carSy  linenun^  railroad  laborersj  4^o,)y  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenbu 


Occupations. 


Technical  railway  director per  yeaT.. 

Director  of  administration do  . . . 

Director   do  ... 

Assistant do . . . 

Registrar  of  administration  , do  — 

Superintendent  of  the  ruUing-stook  ' do  . . 

Cashier  do 

Assistant  cashier do 

Head  engineer d<» 

Engineer     do 

Station-master : 

First  class do 

Second  class  do  . . . 

Of  the  smallest  stations do 


Lowest 

Highest 
11,385  00 

$932  00 

1, 428  00 

1,785  00 

932  00 

1,856  00 

932  00 

1,356  00 

333  20 

785  40 

333  20 

785  40 

600  00 

952  00 

333  20 

785  40 

952  00 

1,356  00 

571  20 

1.071  00 

476  IK) 

714  00 

285  60 

476  00 

190  40 

380  86 

fi.c 
i.c 

!,« 
l.C 

a 

i 

1.0 
7 
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Occapations. 


Engioe^riTers per  year. 

AMisTmil  ao 

Guardii  of  titUns do... 

Common  guards  or  ticket  coUeo  ton do... 

Lioeman do  .. 

Brrakmaa do... 

Oilmftn ^ per  day. 

Ticket  printers per  year. 

Porters,  lithographers,  servants  and  all  other  assistants,  laborers  ex- 

oepttMi  per  year. 

BailnMui  laborem porday. 

Admfaistrator  of  loadinir  cars per  year. 

Carriage  builders,  oommun per 'day. 

Upholsterer do... 


Lowest.     Highest.  Average. 


$485  80 
178  50 
2R5  60 
171  36 
123  76 
142  80 
47 
178  50 

178  50 

54 

476  00 

72  I 

■  "I 


$428  40 
285  60 
857  00 
285  60 
142  80 
178  50 
54 
357  00 

857  00 
75 

714  00 

1  00 

72 


$357  00 
232  00 
300  00 
230  00 
140  00 
150  00 
50 
200  00 

200  00 
60 

505  00 
80 
65 


SHIP- YARD  WAGES. 

Wagea  paid  per  week  of  aixty-three  and  one-half  houre  in  ahip-yarde — diatinguishing  between 
iron  and  wood  ship-huilding-^n  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg ^  Weser  Hirer. 


Oooupatlons. 


WOODKir  BHIP-BUILDXNO. 
Fomnen : 

First-claMi 

Second-class .* 

Third-class  

Ship  carpenters : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Apprentices: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  rlsss 

Mast  and  spar  makers,  as  per  agreement 

Joiaers: 

Fomnan 

Joameyman 

KiKjcers,  as  per  agreement 


IBON  BHir-BITILDnrO. 

Draftsman: 

First  class 

Secondclass  

Foreman  in  the  building  shop 

Smltha: 

First  class : 

8ecood  class 

J  oameyman 

Apprentice  

Panchers 

Riveters,  per  1,000  rivets 

Assistants  i»f  the  same 

biKine  drivers 

Johiers         

Carpenters 

Calkers,  Uborers 

Formers 


Lowest.  I  Highest '  Average. 


$14  87J 

0  72 
7  44 

7  00  I 
4  54  ! 

3  80} 

2  85i 
238 

1  42}! 


5  00  I 
8  57  I 


14  87i 
5  03{< 

7  14  I 

5  7l» 
4  28i 

8  57  I 
1  42| 
3  02i 

11  00  I 

1  421 
7  14  I 
7  14  I 
3  67 

2  85| 
2  82 


$14  87i 
12  40  ■ 
865 

7  65^ 
4  03i 


3  00 : 

2  61 
2  00 


7  14  ' 

4  28| 


20  50  I 
14  87#' 
7  14 

7  14 
5  71 
3  02| 
3  57 
42di 
16  66 

2  85i 
7  14  ! 
7  14  I 

3  02| 
2  854' 
043  I 

I 


$14  871 
10  67 
8  00 

7  40 
460 
885 

2  00 

2  50 
I  60 
7  14 

6  00 

3  00 
5  86 


18  00 
11  50 

7  14 

6  SO 
5  00 

3  60 
2  14 

4  10 
15  07 

220 

7  14 
7  14 
860 
285| 
706 


WAGES  OF  SEAMEN. 

Wagte  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  m^n)  in  the  grand  dwihy  of  Oldenburg  from 

ports  on  the  river  Weser, 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Averaga. 

Ulster  marinen: 

Mailinc  vessels 

$23  80 
35  70 

15  04 
38  80 

$71  40 
110  00 

23  80 
47  60 

$85  70 
110  00 

Chief  mates: 

SaUlag  vessels 

18  50 

StaamvesseU 

25  00 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE GERMANY. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen j  ^o.— Continaed. 


OconpationB. 


Second  mate* : 

Sailing  TCMelt 

Steam-veaselB 

Third  mates : 

Steamers 

Sailing  vesaela 

Boatswains  (steamers) 

Boatswains'  mate  (steamers) 

Quaitermssters  (steamers) 

Quartenuasters'  mate  (steamers) . . 
Sailors,  able-bodied : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers 

Ordinary  seamen : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steameis 

Boys: 

Sailing  vessels , 

Steamers ^ '. , 

Cooks: 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamers   

Cook  and  steward  (sailing  vessels) . 

Head  steward  (steamers) 

Second  steward  (steamers) 

Third  steward  (steamers) 

Engineers : 

Chiefs  (steamers) 

Second  (steamers)..  

Thiitl  (steamers) 

Fourth  (steamers) 

Assistant  (steamers) 

Firemen : 

Foreman  (steamers) 

Common  (steamers) 

Coal-heavers  (steamers) 

Sailmaker  and  sailor : 

Sailing  vessels 

Steamejrs   

Sailmakers  only  (steamers) 

Head  cook  (steamers) 


Lowest 


$14  28 
19  04 

14  28 
14  28 
14  28 
12  60 
12  50 
11  50 


11  90 

11  PO 
8  33 

8  33 

3  57 

14  23 
21  42 
17  85 
23  80 
n  90 

4  76 

35  70 
23  80 
19  04 


Highest. 


14  28 
11  90 

11  90 
9  52 
9  52 

12  61 
14  28 
14  28 
23  80 

$15  47 
23  80 

19  04 
16  66 
21  42 
15  00 
15  00 
14  00 


Arera 


I 


11  90 
11  90 


8  33 
8  33 


21  42 

35  70 

20  23 

47  60 

23  80 

1190 

96  20 

47  60 

23  80 

21  42 

14  28 

14  28 

11  90 

11  90 

14  28 

19  04 

14  28 

47  00 

$15 


12 

17 

la 


11 


11 

8 


16 
28 
20 
30 
12 
7 

47 
35 
21 
16 
13 

13 
10 
10 

15 
17 
14 
25 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores^  wholesale  and  retail^  to  males  and  females  in  the  gra 

duchy  of  Oldenburg, 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Aversj 

Head  manager          .*  *  ***    ..x^  .^^....^ .....^... 

$357  00 
238  00 
242  80 
142  80 

476  00 
238  00 
200  00 

7140 

47  60 

23  80 

238  00 

238  00 
178  50 
119  00 

238  00 
166  60 
119  00 
•5 
476  00 

$2.380  00 
714  00 
476  00 
238  00 

714  00 
476  00 
214  20 

142  80 
71  40 
47  60 

476  00 

476  00 
238  00 
166  60 

476  00 

238  00 

119  00 

•10 

2,380  00 

$n4 

400 

Manager's  assistants 

Head  cutters  

320 

AiMfWt^^ntft 1 

175 

Clerks: 

First  class 

480 

Second  class 

285 

Third  class 

205 

Apprentices : 

First  class 

95 

Second  class 

50 

Third  class 

25 

Cashiers  (females) 

275 

Book-keepers: 

First  class 

285 

Second  class - 

200 

Porter 

150 

Coopers : 

Master 

200 

Assistant 

IfiO 

A  ppren  tices 

119 

Town  travelef s  (commission) 

Country  travelers  (commission) 

600 

•  Per  cent. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wagf$  p€u4  to  household  servants  (towns  and  eities)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 


OccnpntiODs. 


Lowest.    Highest,  i  Average. 


Headbatler  (indading  boRrd,  Slo.)  per  year. 

Second  butler do. . . 

Coachiuao : 

Firnt  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Boriw  servant do  .. 

Harae  Jockey do... 

Sttll  boy : 

First    do  .. 

Second do... 

FeTDslei) : 

Hoofleholder do... 

•    Cook do... 

Cook's  assistant do... 

Cbambermaid do . . . 

Servant do... 

Wash-maid do... 

Males: 

Footman do... 

Bov do  .. 

Laborer  in  garden. per  day. 

Gardener : 

Head do... 

Second do... 


$238  00 
110  00 


$476  00 
238  00 


71  40 

95  20 

32  13 

71  40 

32  13 

71  40 

32  13 

71  40 

23  80 

32  13 

7  14 

14  28 

71  40 

119  00 

119  00 

178  50 

47  60 

85  68 

35  70 

71  40 

16  66 

23  80 

16  66 

23  SO 

71  40 

95  20 

14  28 

23  80 

50.5 

05.2 

1  42.8 

2  43.9 

95.2 

1  42. 8 

$250  00 
150  00 

80  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

25  00 
10  00 

95  20 
142  80 
71  40 
47  60 

20  00 

21  00 

80  00 
15  00 
7L4 

1  50 
1  10 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 


ffages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  grand  duchy 

of  Oldenburg. 


Ocoapationa. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$7140 

$142  80 

37  70 

71  40 

11  90 

23  80 

23  80 

47  60 

23  80 

47  00 

17  85 

23  80 

7  14 

14  28 

5.).  3 

95.2 

24  80 

37  70 

48  60 

61  5U 

47.6 

53.5 

7L4 

95.2 

.53.5 

69.6 

Average. 


Rret  stableman  (with  board) per  year. 

Second  litablenian  (with  board) 'do  .. 

ib'j (with  board)     do... 

First  female  servaDt  (with  board) do... 

First  dairy-maid  (with  lioard) do... 

:^>od  dairy  maid  (with  bonni) do  .. 

Jooior servant  jjirl  (with  board) do... 

Plowman  (with  eatitis)     — per  day. 

Laborers  (with  Imart t  and  rent  free)  X>er  year. 

Lahornrs  (without  rent  free)  *d<»... 

Ub«irers  (without  biiard  and  rent) per  day. 

RarTeeters  (with  board)   do... 

Hsrresters  (with  board  and  lodging) do  .. 


$100  00 
60  00 

17  70 
35  40 
35  40 

18  75 
12  00 

65.4 
31  25 
54  75 
50 
80 
55 


CORPORATION  BMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Brake- Oldenburg, 


Oconpations. 


Directorof  savinga  bank , 

Dirertor  of  mercantile  bank 

Chief  clerks     

Second  clprks 

Tbinlclerka 

Jnoiorclerkn    

Director  for  the  Union  of  ConsnmtibltfS 

Director  for  the  tlnion  of  Agricultural  Implements 

iMtertor  of  building  corporation 

Desipier  

AasiKUot 

SoprriDtendent  of  works. 

Book-kc«per  and  ea«liier 


$476  00 
476  00 
357  00 
207  50 
238  00 
142  80 

-.(•)  ... 

..(*)  .. 
476  00 
117  50 
117  50 
333  20 
333  20 


$950  00 
2,  380  00 
476  00 
357  UO 
297  50 
238  00 
142  80 
142  80 
1,190  00 
357  00 
367  00 
714  00 
714  00 


$525  00 
600  00 
400  00 
820  00 
250  00 
195  00 


600  00 
237  25 
237  25 
425  00 
425  00 


*  GratU. 
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GOGERNMENT  BMPLOYl^S. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to   emploiiis  in   Government  deparimenU  and  office*  {exclutit^ 
tradesmen  and  laborers)  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg, 


Occupations. 


Hinister  of  the  interior 

Minister  of  finances    — 

HiniHter  of  Justice,  ohnrches,  and  schools 

Counsellor 

Assistan  ts 

Chancellor  of  the  ministry 

Government  cashier 

Paj-master-general 

Assititaut 

Guard 

Inspect4>r  of  the  Govemment  cash  account 

Assistant    

Book-lceoper-general ■•••-.- 

Assistant...         ?..-.^ 

Secretaries  in  average 

Porter  or  errand  lioy 

SUtistieal  Bureau: 

President 

Auditor         , 

Hesd  police  officer 

Expedient 

Police : 

Lieutenant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Common 

Head  inspector  of  ways  and  public  huildings 

Second  ioHpector  of  ways  and  public  buildings 

Pi-CHident  of  a  bailiwick 

Lord  chief  j ust ice 


Lowest. 


IL904  00 
2.380  00 
1,066  00 
1, 47.»  00 
328  40 
7H5  00 
V85  60 
476  00 
285  60 
142  80 
476  00 
•285  60 
714  00 
285  60 
119  00 
142  80 

714  00 
476  00 
428  40 
190  40 

714  00 
238  00 
200  00 
178  60 

1,190  00 
595  00 
952  00 

1,785  00 


High<fst. 


$2,380 

2.500 

2,380 

1,666 

714 

880 

1,285 

1.190 

641 

214 

880 

541 

052 

541 

190 

214 


Ave 


1,190  00  I 
714  00  ! 
595  00 
390  40 

833  00  I 

428  40 

375  00  I 

404  60  I 

1,666  20  I 

1,190  00  1 

1.666  GO  { 

2, 142  00  i 


♦2,1 

2,1 

2,0 

1,5 

fl 

8 

l.C 

1,C 

4 

1 

t 

4 

4 
1 
1 

I 
C 

4 

•: 

2 
2 

i 
1.1 
i.s 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Goreniment  employ  in  the  grand  duchy  of  O 

burg. 


Occupations. 


Commiflsinner  of  the  office  of  public  buildings per  month. 

Commissioner  of  th«  office  of  public  wuys do... 

Ciimmissitiner  of  the  office  of  bailiwick do... 

Trans«i-ib4^rs: 

In  supreme  offices do... 

Inminoroffices do... 

Designers : 

First  class do... 

St'cond  class    do... 

Copy  isi do . . . 

Pilotmasters do  .. 

Pilots: 

First  class do... 

Sc'C<md  class do. .. 

Harbor-mxster do... 

Engineer  ol  dredger do 

Assistant do... 

Fireman do — 

Common  laborers do... 

Harb  tr  lalH>roi-s  do 

Mastor  of  dredging  mrichioe do  .. 

Common  custom-house  officers per  annum., 

Gardener : 

Head per  day. 

Second .' do — 

Laborer do... 

Foresters per  annum.. 

Overseer  of  public  ways per  month. . 

Overseer  of  Government  lands do . . . 

Overseer  of  public  waters  and  channels do  .. 

Gaolers per  annum.. 


Lowest. 


$23  75 
21  42 
19  75 

14  28 

11  90 

14  88 

12  00 
12  00 
34  28 

88  88 
21  42 
14  88 
19  75 
14  88 
11  00 
7  90 
14  28 
19  75 
178  50 


Highest.  '  Ave 


1  66.6 

95.6 

53.6 

178  50 

21  42 

21  42 

21  42 

142  80 

$35  70 
35  70 


16  66 

14  28 

29  75 

25  00 

25  00 

43  80 

59  50 

29  75 

23  80 

19  75 

23  80 

15  88 

23  80 

14  28 

23  75 

190  40 

1  90.4 

1  04.8 

7L4 

190  40 

35  70 

85  70 

35  70 

190  00 

1 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  $koming  the  wage$  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hour$  ioprinterBf  {compoHtorif  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  4^0,),  in  Brake- Oldenburg, 


Ocoapftilona. 


Joani«yineD  printers  . 
Apprentice 


Printers  receive  their  wAires  according  to  agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  press,  and  an  there  exist 
in  his  district  only  small  printing  offices,  employicg  from  two  to  five  men,  not  much  difference  exists  in 
their  pay. 

J.  J.  GROSS, 
Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Brake  Nandenhammj  June  24,  1884. 


HAMBURG. 

JLEPORT  BY  CONSUL  BAILST. 

FOOD  PRICES. 
Bnad: 

Black per  poand..  $0  02 

White do 03 

Bntter do 23 

Cheese do 18 

Coffee do 18 

Coal per  ton..     6  00 

Eggs per  dozeu..  14 

Meats: 

Beef per  ponDd..  14 

Mutton do 12 

Veal do 19 

Pork do 14 

Pickled  pork do 16 

Bftcon do 17 

Hams do 21 

Lard    do 19 

Milk per  quart..  03 

Peas  and  beaNiB  (dried) per  pound..  05 

Potatoes per  bushel..  75 

Rice per  pound..  06 

Sugar: 

Loaf : do 07 

Brown do 05^ 

Tea do 45 

Petroleum ' do 03^ 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  rate  of  wages  has  not  changed  mate- 
rially, and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  been  only  very  lit- 
tle improved  in  this  consular  district  during  the  said  period  of  time. 

HABITS  OP  the  WORKINO  CLASSES. 

As  a  general  thing  they  are  sober,  steady,  and  trustworthy,  and  they 
endeavor  to  save  as  much  of  their  earnings  as  possible  for  days  of  sick- 
ness and  old  age. 
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PEELOG  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPl-OYEB. 

Only  tlie  very  best  feeling  prevails  between  employ^  and  empio; 
manifesting  itself  in  the  interest  tbe  latter  takes  in  the  welfare  of 
former,  and  the  rewards  given  by  the  employer  for  long  faithful  » 
ices,  all  of  which  has  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of 
community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Most  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are  members,  of  the  tra 
union.    They  fix  and  regulate  in  many  cases  the  rate  of  wages  j 
arrange  or  negotiate  with  employers  about  wages  in  a  peaceful  man 
Any  diflficulties,  dillerences,  or  disputes  arising  l)etween  employers 
employes,  which  cannot  be  settled  in  an  amicable  way,  are  submitter 
the  trade-arbitration  court,  established  in  Hamburg  by  its  Governm 
for  snch  purposes.    This  court  is  composed  of  tradesmen  and  mas 
mechanics  of  different  trades,  who  are  appointed  for  the  term  of 
year  by  the  Government.    The  decisions  of  this  court  are  binding, 
attorneys  being  needed  in  said  court,  the  parties  having  eases  in 
same  have  scarcely  any  or  no  costs  to  pay.    The  effect  of  said  cc 
on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  has  proved  excell 

PREVALENCY  OP  STRIKES. 

During  the  last  six  years  no  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  occai 
in  this  district. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASES. 

In  this  district  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessa 
of  life  wherever  they  choose.  The  laborer  is  paid  once  a  week, 
Saturdays,  in  German  gold  or  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  several  so-called  *'Consnm  Vereine"  (consumi)tion  assc 
tions)  in  this  district,  which  have  established  stores  in  different  pi 
of  the  city,  where  members  of  such  associations  can  purchase  the  ne 
saries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  busii 
channels.  As  the  prices  paid  at  such  cooperative  stores  are  only  ^ 
little  lower,  and  the  goods  sold  there  generally  of  inferior  quality,  t 
at  other  stores,  the  said  co-operative-stores  have  had  no  apprecis 
effect  on  general  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 
HOW  A  BRICKLATRR'S  FAMILY  LIVES  IN  HAMBURG. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  T — A.  Thirty-two  years. 

Qk  What  is  yonr  business  ?— A.  1  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  T — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  oldest  is  four 
the  youngest  two  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  1 — A.  On  an  average  I  receive  95  cents 
day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  t — ^A. 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  much  ti  me  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  t— A.  Half  an  hour  for  bi 
fast,  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  vespers  in  the  afternoon.    The 
allowed  for  meals  is  not  included  in  the  ten  hoars'  work. 
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Q.  Can  yoa  support  a  family  apon  such  wages  f^A.  Oh,  yes.  My  wife  frequently 
earufi  from  3  to  4  marks  per  week  by  washing  and  scouring  for  other  people.  The 
children  are  then  sent  to  the  ''warte  schule,*'  a  kind  of  '*  Kindergarten ''for  poor 
people,  where  the  children  are  taken  care  of  during  the  day  free  of  expense.  It  is  a 
charitable  institute,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many  in  Hamburg. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  T — A. 
With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  $347.95  per  year. 

Q.  Will  yoa  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  T— A.  Yes.  I  pay 
per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen  in  third  story $47  60 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family 47  60 

For  food  and  fuel 191  11 

Fortaxes 3  57 

For  hospital  dues 4  76 

Leaving  for  doctor's  bills,  medicines,  incidentals,  and  savings 53  31 

Per  annum 347  95 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  T— A.  For  breakfast,  breadj 
coffee,  and  a  little  bacon ;  for  dinner,  meat  and  potatoes ;  at  4  o'clock,  coffee  ana 
bread ;  and  for  supper,  bread,  bacon,  and  sometimes  fried  potatoes  and  tea  or  beer. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  vour  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  ase  T — 
A.  At  present  I  manage  to  save  about  100  marks  ($&.80)  per  year ;  whether  I  will  be 
able  to  save  so  much  or  anything  at  all  when  my  family  becomes  larger  or  my  chil- 
dren ^w  older  I  do  not  know.  In  case  of  sickness  of  myself  I  receive  1  mark  50 
pfennige  (35  cents)  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fund. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPL0Y]6S. 

The  boilers  and  steam-engiDes  in  factories  and  mills  are  ander  sarveil- 
lance  of  tbe  Got  eminent  and  are  inspected  for  their  safety  by  a  Govern- 
ment official  at  certain  intervals.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  employes  of 
factories  and  mills  receive  from  the  mechanics'  hospital  fand  1  mark 
(23.8  cents)  to  2  marks  (47.6  cents)  per  day  during  their  illness.  In 
some  cases  their  employers  furnish  their  employes  pecuniary  assistance 
when  the  latter  have  become  unable  to  work  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
deut  in  the  factory  or  mill.  Kailroad  employes,  if  meeting  with  an  ac- 
cident in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  provided  for  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  railroads  in  this  district  having  recently  been  pur- 
chased by  the  German  Government. 

A  general  accident  law  (uufall-gesetz)  is  now  under  consideration  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  establishing  ample  funds  and  provisions  for  all 
the  working  people  in  the  German  Empire  in  case  of  accident. 

As  a  general  thing  the  employers  do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes,  but  in  some 
cases  the  employes  are  held  to  attend  church  and  receive  medical  at- 
tendance in  case  of  sickness  at  the  instigation  of  their  employers.  The 
general  relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employes  are  very 
good  in  this  district. 

POLITICAL  BiaHTS. 

Workingmen  enjoy  tlie  same  political  rights  in  Germany  as  capital- 
ists, and  they  command  a  great  iK)litical  influence  through  such  rights  on 
legislation.  The  great  majority  of  the  workingmen  in  this  district  are 
^'iiil-Deinocrats,  and,  as  Ilainburg  is  in  a  state  of  "petty  siege"  with 
si)ecial  reference  to  Social-Democracy,  the  members  of  that  organiza- 
tion cannot  hold  any  meetings  except  by  permission  and  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  police  authorities.  But,  notwithstaiidiug  the  close  and 
iitrict  control  exercised  by  the  authorities  over  the  movements  of  the 
92  A— LAB ^25 
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Social- Democrats,  they  form  a  very  strong  and  formidable  po 
party,  which  is  best  shown  at  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag:  {Gt 
Parliament),  the  Social-Democrats  of  Hamborg  at  the  last  electioi 
ing  elected  out  of  their  party  two  of  the  four  representatives  repr 
ing  the  district  of  Hamburg  in  the  Reichstag. 

The  local  and  general  taxes  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
burg  are  comparatively  very  light.    People  having  an  income  o 
than  600  marks  ($142.80)  per  annum  are  exempt  from  taxes;  froi 
to  800  marks  pay  6  marks  ($1.42) ;  up  to  1,200  marks  ($285.60)  1 
(23.8  cents)  en  every  100  marks. 

As  stated  in  the  answer  to  the  preceding  question,  the  Gk 
Beichstag  is  now  considering  a  general  accident-law  for  the  wc 
classes,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  pass  a  law  for  the  establishmi 
large  relief  funds  for  working  people,  all  of  which  tends  to  sho\i 
the  Government  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  wo 
classes. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EKIGRATION. 

The  principal  cause  of  emigration  of  the  working  people  is  the 
military  service  the  young  men  are  required  to  perform;  another  r 
is  a  desire  and  hope  to  better  their  condition,  as  they  can  mak 
little  more  than  a  living  in  their  native  countiy.  The  majority  < 
I>eople  emigrating  from  this  district  are  farmers;  they  generally 
the  Far  West  of  the  United  States  for  their  new  homes. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Ko  statistics  respecting  the  number  of  women  and  children  emp 
in  this  district  in  industrial  pursuits  being  obtainable,  I  cannot 
any  number,  but  can  only  state  in  which  branches  and  to  what  e 
females  are  employed. 

A  large  number  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  years  ol 
and  but  few  married  women  and  children,  are  employed  in  the 
ofactnring  and  mechanical  establishments,  especially  on  light 
which  they  perform  better  and  much  cheaper  than  male  employ^ 

A  great  many  females  are  employed  as  clerks,  saleswomen, 
keepers,  and  cashiers  in  retail  stores,  such  as  dry  goods,  fancy  g 
stationery,  confectionery  and  flower  stores,  but  scarcely  any  femal 
employed  in  the  wholesale  commercial  establishments  in  this  city. 

No  females  are  employed  in  Hamburg  as  Government  official! 
clerks,  but  there  are  at  least  300  or  400  female  teachers  in  the  pnbli 
private  schools  of  this  city ;  the  fine  arts,  painting  and  sculpturini 
cultivated  here  professionally  by  very  few  females ;  there  are  no  f< 
chemists,  only  a  few  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  nojoums 
a  great  many  laundresses,  a  large  numl^r  of  music  teachers,  no  in 
ors,  no  bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  and  public  speakers  of  the  fi 
gender  in  this  distnct. 

In  the  district  of  this  consulate,  agricultural  labor  is  mostly  perfo 
by  men  and  boys ;  during  harvest  time  some  females  are  employe 
the  farmers  in  SchleswigHolstein. 

There  is  no  mining  done  in  this  district. 

Besides  the  employes  mentioned  there  is  a  large  numl)er  of  fei 
engaged  in  the  district  as  milliners,  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  gn 
fish-mongers,  news  dealers,  dealers  in  linen  and  white  goods,  &c 
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The  miDimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
are  as  follows: 


Average. 


Id  factories,  mills,  &c.,  per  djiy 

Clerka,  t  ilea  women,  bookkeepers,  per  month 

TearbfTs  (in  pnblio  And  privAte  scnools),  per  month 

Lanndreaaea,  per  day .  > 

Hoaic  teachers,  per  near 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$0  85 

$  0  50 

10  71 

23  80 

11  90 

28  80 

35 

47 

23 

71 

$0  47 

17  25| 

17  85 

41 

47 


Their  hours  of  labor  are  as  follows :  In  factories,  mills,  &c.,  ten  hours 
per  day;  clerks,  &c.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day;  teachers,  from 
lix  to  eight  hours  per  day;  laundresses  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  per  day. 

The  employes  are  sober,  steady,  saving,  and  generally  in  good  health. 

Most  of  these  employes  are  members  of  a  club  or  society,  organized 
for  the  mental  improvement  of  such  employes.  They  have  their  own 
dob  localities,  where  they  meet  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  discus- 
lioDS  and  debates,  and  where  they  have  good  libraries,  and  lectures  by 
learned  men  are  held,  during  the  winter  season ;  in  summer  time  they 
arrange  pic-nics,  &c. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  employes;  scarcely 
any  accident  occurs. 

The  great  majority  of  the-  employes  become  members  of  a  relief  and 
bospital-society,  by  paying  a  small  admission  fee,  say  from  $1  to  $2,  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  from  $1.50  to  $5.  In  case  the  members  become 
lick  or  temporarily  disabled,  they  receive  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines,  and  during  their  illness  from  23  to  71  cents  per  day.  Some 
employers  provide  for  their  employes  when  the  latter  become  unable  to 
perform  any  work,  but  these  cases  are  very  rare. 

Daring  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  the 
^ages  paid  women,  nor  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  other- 
wise. The  employment  of  women  has  not  affected  the  wages  of  men, 
oor  the  general  social  and  industrial  conditions,  as  most  of  the  work 
perform^  by  women  is  more  suitable  for  them  than  for  men. 

The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  are  unmarried;  they  have 
ail  been  obliged  to  attend  school  from  the  sixth  to  their  fourteenth  year 
of  age,  and  hence  receive  a  good  general  education.  The  few  married 
vomen  who  work  in  factories,  or  as  laundresses,  &c.,  usually  send  their 
imall  children  during  the  day  to  a  public  kindergarten,  where  they  are 
taken  care  of,  and  for  which  the  parents  pay  little  or  nothing,  as  those 
institutions  are  partly  supported  by  the  Government  and  partly  by 
charity. 

JOHN  M.  BAILEY, 

OonsuU 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hamburg^  August  21, 1884. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Hamburg, 


OcoDpations. 


BUILDIXO  TRADES. 


Brick -lAjers 

Hod'Owrrien . 
Ifaaons  

Tenders 

Plnaterera 

Tenders 

Hlaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AssUtanU... 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHSB  TBADW. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-bipders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Brass-fnnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cisar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

DUtillers 

l>riT«rs , 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers. 


Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horoe-sboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  ^kc. 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers  (hand)  .. 

Potters 

Printers. 


Teachers,  public  schools  .... 
Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 

Sail-makers 

Steredores 

THuners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Wearers  (outside  of  mills) . . 


Lowest.    Highest.  I 


$4  96 
8  57 
4  08 
8  57 

7  14 

8  57 
428 
428 
8  57 
4  28 
842 
496 
428 


286 
285 
286 
285 
8  57 
428 
285 
428 
4  28 
285 
285 
428 
428 
286 
285 
285 
2  85 
8  ff7 
285 
4  28 
285 
286 
285 
286 
285 
2  85 
4  28 

4  28 
285 

2  85 
a  57 

5  70 

3  57 
5  15 
500 
5  00 
8  57 
7  14 
2  85 
288 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Foremen — 

Skilled  hands  (men)  — 
C'vunmou  hands  (men)  ... 
Cniumon  hands  (women) 

Wfttchmen 

Engine  drivers < 

Stokers 


Lowest. 


17  14 
4  28 
2  85 

2  14 

3  57 
6  71 
3  57 


Highest 
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4  POUNDBIES  AND  MAOHINE-SHOP^. 

Wage$  paid  per  weeek  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  machine-ahopSj  and  iron  works  in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

17  14 

10  62 

6  71 

7  14 

4  28 

5  72 

5  71 

5  71 

ft  71 

7  14 

7  14 

7  14 

4  28 

6  72 

3  57 

8  57 

8  67 

3  57 

Average. 


Foreman 
Skilled 

Common  taods 

Holders 

CMUre 

Satcine-drivors 

AMUtants  of  engine^rivers 

Stokers 

Watchmen 


$8  33 

6  42 
5  00 

5  71 

6  42 

7  14 
5  «» 
3  67 
3  57 


GLASS-WORKERS. 
Wages  p<Ud  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Hamburg, 


,                           Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Foremen.. - 

$7  14 
5  71 

4  28 
7  14 
428 

5  71 

17  14 

6  71 
4  28 

7  14 
428 

R  71 

$7  14 
6  71 

Skilled  hands  (blowers) 

4  *J8 

EoKiae  drivers  /. 1 

7  14 

Firemen 

4  28 

Cntters 

5  71 

Packers 

4  28  1          A  2fl 

4  28 

. 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-^ards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-building — in  Hamburg, 


Oconpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

WOOD   SHIF-BUILDnra. 

Foremen 

$7  14 

6  71 
428 

5n 

4  28 

7  14 
428 

6  71 

7  14 
7  14 
4  28 
§71 
?71 
7  14 
428 
7  14 

$0  62 
7  14 
428 

6  71 
428 

7  14 
428 

6  71 

9  52 

7  14 
672 
7  14 

6  71 

7  14 
428 
7  14 

$8  33 

Carpenters..... 

6421 
4  28 

Asslstantii 

JoiBers 

5  71 

Amtstaatn 

4  28 

Riners 

7  14 

Plinteis 

4  28 

Cslkers 

6  71 

IBOW  SHIP-BUILDIHa. 

ForsBen - 

8  88 

SkmiM^Ktnds    n r   .     

7  14 

5  00 

Carpeoters 

6  42| 

5  7r 

Joiners 

Riigers 

7  14 

piK::::::: ::::::::;;;;::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;;;:; 

4  28 

Msehinista 

7  14 
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SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  p§r  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  in  Hamburg, 


Oooupations. 


ON   OCSAir  BTBAMXBS. 

liastere 

First  mates , 

SecoDd  mates 

Third  mates 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks    

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  eng&ieer 

Fourth  engineer 

Firemen 

Stokers , 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

#  ON  COAST  AND   BIVBB  BTBAMXBft. 

Masters 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Carpenters. 

Stewards 

Cooks 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Firemen 

Seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

ON   BAILINQ-y£86BL8. 

Masters 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Carpen  ters 

Stewanls 

Cooks 

Seamen 

Ordinary 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$47  60 

$50  50 

23  80 

47  00 

19  04 

83  82 

14  28 

17  85 

16  60 

83  82 

14  28 

28  56 

14  28 

28  00 

66  64 

90  00 

57  12 

70  00 

28  56 

47  60 

21  42 

33  82 

13  80 

15  47 

11  90 

14  28 

11  90 

14  28 

7  14 

10  71 

85  70 

41  65 

19  04 

23  80 

14  28 

17  85 

14  28 

17  85 

13  09 

15  47 

13  00 

15  47 

57  12 

61  88 

28  56 

32  13 

11  00 

14  28 

9  52 

11  90 

4  76 

7  14 

29  75 

41  65 

16  66 

19  04 

11  90 

14  28 

11  90 

14  28 

11  90 

14  28 

10  71 

11  90 

7  14 

11  90 

4  76 

5  95 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females  in 

burg. 


Occnpatlons. 

Lowest 

Highest 

At 

Book-keepers: 

Males. 

$0  52 
695 
505 

596 
428 

9  52 
595 
4  28 
285 
428 

$14  28 
952 
952 

9  52 
505 

14  28 
9  53 
4  28 

Females 

Salesmen 

Clerks: 

Males 

Females .- 

Cashiers : 

Males 

Females 

MeR<*eni;ers »^,-r»,..,.. 

Errand-boys 

2  85 

Porters 

4  28 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage9  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  dties)  in  Hamburg,* 


OcoopationB. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arertge. 

Cooks: 

Males 

$47  60 

7  14 

3  67 
285 

4  76 

8  57 
8  57 
8  67 
2  38 

4  76 
2  88 

$50  60 
1190 
5  95 
4  76 
7  14 

7  14 
4  76 
4  76 

8  67 

696 
428 

_ 

$63  66 

Fiwalim. 

0  62 

4  76 

HmiffMnaide , 

8801 
5  95 

Pootmen 

GoTomooDos 

5  85| 

Coschmen - 

4  16 

Oardeners 

4  16 

Porters 

2  97 

Karsps: 

Wet 

6851 

8  88 

Dtt 

*  With  hoard  and  lodging. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  hotuehold  {country)  servants  in  the  state  of  Ham" 


OccapatioD. 

Loweat. 

1 
Highest  1  Average. 

1 

Htle  farm  hands: 

Adnlta* 

Boys*          

per  month.. 

do 

$4  28 

1  19 

2  14 

71 
68 

$5  72 
238 
296 

95 
71 

$5  00 
1784 
266^ 

88 

W4 

Hon«eboIdierTanto* 

Laborers : 

In  summertime 

In  winter  time 

do.... 

per  day.. 

do.... 

*  With  hoard  and  lodging. 

OORPORATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  diy  of  Hamburg. 


Oooapationa. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arertge. 


Chiefs  of  hnreaa 

aerks : 

Fint-elaaa 

S(^oond-elaas 

Messengers 

HMhaidcs  on  pahlio  works 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Hod-oarrlers 

Blacksmiths 

Gss-fittera 

Enxine-drirers 

Firemen 


$14  28 

962 
695 
4  76 

4  28 
428 
2  86 
428 
428 
7  14 
428 


$14  28 

11  90 
7  14 

4  70 

672 

5  72 
428 
428 
4  28 
7  14 
4  28 


$14  28 

10  71 
6641 

4  76 

600 
600 
8  56| 

428 
428 
7  14 
4  28 
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GOVERNMENT  EMPL0Y:6S. 

Wages  paid  per  monihf  of  ten  and  twelve  hours  per  day,  to  employes  in  Goremment  i 
ments  and  offices — exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Hamburg, 


Oooapations. 


Lowest.    H 


Chiefs  of  bureau  . . . 
Clerks: 

First^clsAS 

Second>claa8 

CMhiers... 

Messengers 

Porters 

Watchmen 

Police  department : 

Chiefs  of  police 

Lieutenants 

Sergeant* 

Corporals 

Policemen 


$47  60 

8966 
23  80 
47  60 
19  04 
19  04 
15  70 

148  75 
119  00 
47  60 
31  72 
23  80 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  < 

in  Hamburg, 


Occupations. 


Lowesl 


Highest  A 


Inspectors  or  orerseers 

Street  parers : 

StoneHsntters 

Stone-setters 

Assistant* 

Common  laborers : 

Engaged  on  roads  and  promenades 

Engaged  on  gas  and  water*works . . 


f7U 

6n 
6  71 
428 

428 
5  71 


$9  52 

571 
6  71 
428 

428 
5  71 


I 


PRINTERS^  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositorSf 
men,  proof-readers,  ^o.)»  in  Hamburg, 


Oooapations. 


Managers 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers 

Stereotypers 

Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Boys  for  making  proof-copies 

Girls  engaged  on  printing  presses 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$U90 

$1100 

888 

958 

6n 

5  71 

595 

8  91 

786 

785 

785 

786 

4  76 

4  70 

8  61 

261 

190 

288 
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KIEL. 

REPORT  BY  OOK8ULAR  AGENT  8ART0RL 

GENBRAL    TRADES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  Kiel, 


OccnpmtloDS. 

Average. 

Oconpations. 

Average. 

BUILDXNO  TRADK8. 

2rfr1t1>Tfr«            -  

$5  24 

4  36 

5  09 

3  93 
354  ' 
2  91 

Othkb  trades— Continn^. 
LftborerB,  porters,  Sec •• 

$2  96 

Millwrighte 

3  88 

Cupentcn 

Tailors 

3  54 

Joiners 

4  86 

T.nr.1cAtnitlia •-. 

4  36 

Shoemakers 

2  91 

Blaekanithi                

Painters 

4  21 

Boatswainer 

4  21 

Oaideners 

Iron-founders 

436^ 

MILLS. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eeveniy-itoo  hovre  in  mills  in  NeumUhler  (near  Kiel) :  Baliische 

MiihlengeselUchafU 


Oconpations. 


Xmers 

iBdna-lookamilha . 

SMJ&m 

TkOots 


Average. 


$3  92 
4  65 
892 
8  63 


Oocapations. 

Average. 

Tinmen  .. 

$4  14 

Joiners 

4  07 

Carpenters 

4  58 

Workmen 

366 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Woges  paid  per  week  of  sixijf  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Died- 

richsaorf,  near  Kiel, 


wovkunen ............... 

Workmen  for  solderhig. , 

Smitiis .".. 

Foonders 


Oconpations. 


Average. 


$3  92 

4  14 
421 

4  or 


SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  in  Diedrichsdorf,  near  Kiel,  county  of 

Sehleswig'Holstein, 


Oocnpations. 

SbiBhcarpentora 

IroD-foinidera 


Average. 


$5  10 
4  21 
4  8ft 
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seamen's  wages. 

WageB  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Kiel. 


Oocnpations. 


Steamer,  carrying  in  the  Baltic  (250  tons,  dead  weight) : 
Captain 

Mate. 


First  enjKineer... 
Second  engineer.. 
Sailora. 


Firemen 

Steamer,  carrying  in  the  Baltic,  Vorth  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  also  Atlantic  Ocean  (1,050 
tons,  dead  weight) : 

Captain 

First  engineer ^ 

Second  engineer 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Cook 


At< 


Boatman  . 
Sailors... 

Do 

Steward.. 
Fireman. 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  stores  and  shops,  besides  the  chief,  there  are  generally  (regi 
ing  the  importance  of  business)  two  to  six  clerks,  of  whom  the  i 
gets,  annaally,  $485  to  $727,  and  the  other  ones  $242  to  $363. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  household  servants  (toums  and  dties)  in  Kiel, 


Occupations. 

Averai 

If  s^iil-ffer^Antff  per  vear , 

$12  12  to( 

Man-servants  per  week 

4  00  to 

AGBICULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  hotuehold  {country)  servants  in  tk 

lages  mar  KieL 

Oocnpations. 

Av«ra( 

I^rtning  servants,  with  board  and  lodging ......c.t,..^ ,,...r 

$30  00to( 

Partninir  niAiil.MArv-Anta  with  lwkn.r^  fi.n<1  TnfliHnflr 

30  OOto 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Kiel, 

Occupations. 

Ave 

Gas  and  water  commission  at  Kiel: 

Foremen . 

Firemen 

Workmen 

Cokes  marriairer 

Outside  workmen 

Fitters 

Oomruission  for  surveying  the  fields  and  making  and  repairing  roads  at  Kiel  and  near  Kiel: 
Workmen— 

In  summer 

In  winter 

Commission  for  building,  &c. : 

Workmen • 

Managers  ^ 
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PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 
Statement  $howing  tlie  wages  paid  per  week  of  biMty  hours  to  printers  in  Kiel, 


Occapations. 


Printora 

Lithographen . 


Average. 


$582 
848 


AUGUST  SARTORI, 
Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kielj  August  21,  1884. 


KOHIOSBERO. 

REPORT  ST  CONSTTLAR-AQENT  OADEKE. 
WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Iq  tbe  subjoined  tables  I  annex  the  rates  of  average  wages  for  the 
several  classes  of  population,  filled  up  to  the  best  of  my  power.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  me  to  compile  materials  of  perfect  elucidation  and  to 
add  a  report  satisfying  all  the  questions  put,  as  such  would  be  the  work 
of  months,  nor  am  I  capable  of  making  the  desired  comparisons  with 
American  conditions.  The  lower  classes  may  be  supposed  to  require 
about  8  to  12  cents  a  day,  and  live  generally  upon  coffee  and  potatoes, 
sometimes  a  piece  of  bacon,  and  if  in  abundance  and  cheap,  on  fish.  The 
expenses  for  garments  might  be  estimated  at  86 per  annum,  and  for  house- 
reut$10  per  annum.  Meat  is  very  seldom  eaten,  and  only  by  the  better 
classes  of  working  people  here  and  there. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  have  not  greatly  varied  from  1878  j  they  may  be 
about  5  lO  10  per  cent,  lower.  As  industry  is  but  insignificantly  exist- 
ing in  East  Prussia  the  wages  are  rather  stationary. 

CHARACTER  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  character  of  the  working  classes  in  general  is  good ;  they  are  of 
an  unoffending  nature,  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  especially  if  mar- 
ried. The  sense  of  economy  is  on  the  whole  but  little  developed,  and  it 
is  an  uncommon  event  when  somebody  will  put  by  some  money. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE'S. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employed  and  employer  is  almost 
satisfactory. 

STRIKES  AND  FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Strikes  are  not  known  here.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  in  this  re- 
gard are  imposed  by  the  employers.  The  wages  are  paid  every  week, 
except  those  of  the  day- workmen ;  the  average  work-time  is  seventy- 
two  hours  weekly ;  the  relations  between  employed  and  employers  are 
generally  good. 
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CO-OPEBATIVB  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist.  Accordingly  to  better  positi 
of  the  laborers,  respectively,  of  the  different  classes,  their  receipts  ' 
amount  also  to  70  to  75  cents  a  day,  and  conformably  the  expenses 
lite  to  $120  to  $150,  and  hoase-rent  to  about  $30  to  $40  per  ann 
Every  workingman  of  age  is  entitled  to  vote  for  the  nomination  in 
Diet,  and  as  soon  as  he  pays  a  certain  amount  of  tax  he  is  also  eutil 
to  elect  for  the  Landtag. 

CAUSES  OF  EMiaBATION. 

The  emigration  takes  place  under  the  impression  that  people  d 
better  their  condition.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  emigrant 
agriculture.  Female  laborers  are  now  becoming  more  in  demand, 
pecially  are  they  doing  work  in  the  tobacco  manufactories,  and  an 
the  warehouses  and  stores  for  assorting  rags  and  translocating  flax  i 
hemp ;  also  in  shops  and  public  houses  female  laborers  are  getting  u 
and  more  employment,  especially  as  book-keepers  and  cashiers.  ' 
wages  differ  greatly,  the  lowest  may  be  20  to  25  cents  for  common  lal 
ers ;  the  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  in  aver 
seventy -two  hours  per  week.  The  moral  condition  may  not  be  ta 
too  high. 

CONRAD  H.  GADEKE, 

Consular  Agen 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Konigsberg^  June  19, 1884. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  eeveniy-iwo  houre  in  Kanigsherg, 


Ocoupations. 


BUILDIlfO  TRADI8. 


Briok-layen 

Hod-oarrien . 
Mmods 

Tenders 

PUeterera 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants... 

Carpenters 

Qas-fltters 


OTHBB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders  . . . 
Briok-makers . . . 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  founders  . 
Cabinet-makers . 
Confectioners : 

Male 

Female 

Cigar-makers ; 

lisle 

Female 


Average. 

$3  00 

2  10 

4  20 

360 

420 

3  60 

860 

860 

2  82 

3  30 

262 

420 

492 

2M 

282 

2  52 

360 

282 

8  60 

282 

3  60 

2  82 

4  56 

2  52 

3  90 

180 

Ocoai>ations. 


Ave 


OTBER  TKADBS— Continaed. 


Coopers 

Cutlers ^ 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters  . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners : 

Common 

Experienced 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

MillwrigEts 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Saddle  and  harness-makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . . . 


Teachers  in  public  schools  receive  from  $250  to  8500  per  year. 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
WtigeB  paid  per  week  of  seventg-two  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Konigsberg, 


3b7 


Occapations. 

Arerage. 

Hillen .• 

$3  60 

Tenders 

1  80 

Cftrriera 

2  10 

Eoj^iiMers...... 

5  90 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  foundries,  maokine-shops^  and  iron^worksin 

Konigsberg. 


OooopationB. 


Avenge. 


Iron  workmen  . 

Tendere 

For  spedAltlee  . 
Engineere 


$8  00 
1  80 
670 
085 


WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  in  ship-yards — wood  ship-huilding  in  Konigsberg. 


Oconpatione. 


Ayertge. 


Carpenters 

Common  laborers  . 
Apprsntioes. .  .  .  .  . . 


$4  20 
282 
1  60 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  in  Konigsberg. 


Oconpations. 


Average. 


Captain 

Mate 

Fint  engineer. 
Steward. 


S««oBd  engineer. 


Firvnum... 
Carpenter. 


$44 
28 
88 
17 
22 
11 
11 
16 


Tbe  wages  paid  for  aatl  and  steam  are  nearly  the  same. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Konigsberg, 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Occapations. 

Average. 

Clerks                    

$140 

85 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  houeehold  servanU  {towns  and  cities)  in  Konigsberg. 


OconpationB. 


Axera^. 


Cooks  (with  board) 

Chambermaids  (with  board). 
Servants 


$35 

30 
123 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  {igiicultural  laborers  and  household  {comnfry} 

servants  in  East  Prussia, 


Oocapations. 


Laborers  (without  board  and  lodgins ) . 
ndlo4 


Honsehold  servants  (with  board  and  lodging)  . 


2S 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  smployA  in  the  dty  of  Konigsiberg, 


Occupations. 


ATcraiecu 


Cashier... 
Secretary. 
Clerks.... 


9700  to      075O 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYjgS. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  ^parfmento  and   ojjioos    mtolmtiw  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers— in  Konigsberg, 


Ooonpations. 

ATer^e. 

«^ooa 

1.S00 
759 

Second  president  (with  house  rent 

Government  counsellors 

First  seexetaries 

ste 

printers'  wages. 

Siatomont  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  swenty-two  hours  to  pHnton  (oMpomtorv, 
pressmen f  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Konigsberg, 


Oocnpations. 

AT«nc«^ 

Common  laborers........... 

$S  83 

Printers 

3  M 

Compositors 

1 

1  OS 

Pressmen 

1 

Proof >readers 

*=• 
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LEIFSIG  AND  SAXONY. 


REPORT  BY  OONBVL  DXT  B0I8, 


Leipsic  is  the  Saxon  metropolis,  and  is  as  busy  as  a  bee.  With  the 
environs  included,  it  has  a  population  of  250,000  souls.  The  city  proper 
has  about  165,000  inhabitants,  among  whom  there  are  150,000  Protest- 
ants, 5,000  Roman  Catholics,  aud  3,000  Hebrews.  It  has  a  great  and 
increasing  trade  without  that  of  the  messe  season  (Leipsic  fairs),  with 
that,  it  becomes  second  only  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  among  the  cities 
of  the  Oerman  Empire.  It  is  the  center  of  the  principal  railroads  of 
Middle  Europe,  and  one  hundred  aud  ninety  passenger  trains  arrive 
and  depart  from  its  six  stations  every  day.  Last  year  2,229,114  tons  of 
merchandise  rolled  into  and  1,394,017  tons  rolled  out  of  the  city  by  rail. 
The  spirit  of  commerce  overshadows  everything  else.  Four  thousand 
business  places  give  employment  to  15,000  persons.  Four  thousand 
five  hundred  industrial  establishments  give  work  to  52,241  toilers.  It 
is  the  chief  Saxon  market  for  colonial  wares,  and  the  central  fur  market 
of  the  world.  During  some  years  as  high  as  25,000,000  marks'  worth  of 
fnrs  have  b^n  sold  in  this  market,  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire annual  value  of  the  fur  production  of  the  world.  More  feathers  are 
bartered  away  here  in  a  year  than  in  any  other  place,  and  n«  other  city 
in  the  world  prints  as  many  books.  There  are  at  present  523  book 
bouses  of  all  sorts,  and  about  1,499  foreign  book  firms  place  the  most 
of  their  stock  here,  as  it  is  the  best  commission  market  in  the  world. 
From  amidst  this  enterprise  and  thrift  I  have  gathered  aud  tabulated 
some  statistics  concerning  the  amounts  of  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the 
various  employes,  who  are  helping  to  make  Leipsic  one  of  the  most 
noted  commercial  and  educational  centers  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
These  tables  classify  the  various  employments,  aud  the  salaries  received,, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official,  giving  the  lowest  and  highest 
salaries  received,  and  also  the  average. 

Annual  aalaries  of  memben  of  the  imperial  oourU, 


Occnpftiion. 


■UPBBMB  OOUBT. 


Chief  Jattifl* 

JvdgM 

8eex«tuiM  (bumn,  8  to  8). 


Dumuqr  ooubt. 


PntldtttjiidgM.. 

Jodgw 

DbtiictAttornoyB. 


Loweat    Highest.  Ayerage. 


18.094  00 
971  00 


1,885  00 
"858*80 


15.950  00 
8, 574  00 
1,428  00 


2,488  00 
1,785  00 
1,885  00 


13,884  00' 
1,190  50 


2,002  8» 


1,270  I 


Jnmn<U  eatariea  of  ike  offloere  and  employA  in  the  municipal  department  of  Leipeie. 


Oooapations. 


Chief  mftjor 

Awiituit  mayor 

CoDncUmen 

City  clerk  (office  boara  8  to  12,  and  2  to  8) . 

Aattecaot  clerk 

CWki,  first  cIam 

Clerks,  second  claaa 

ClsrU  third  elaee 


Lowest. 


$1,428  00 


814  00 
499  80 
857  00 


Highest. 

$8. 570  00 

2,856  00 

1,904  00 

1, 100  00 

952  00 

999  00 

842  00 

57120 

Areragaw 

$1,668  88 

956  80 
580  12 
478  00 
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Annual  salaries  of  officers  and  employ^,  ^c. — Con  tinned. 


OocupatioDB. 

Lowest. 

Highest, 

Arc 

ABCHIYSS. 

-Saperintendent 

$737  80 
642  60 
476  00 
26180 

AsaiBtant 

Bef^ter 

.... 

AsaUtant 

.......... 

TRBABUBKR'8  OFFICB. 

Trwumrer 

1,180  00 

moo 

856  80 
428  40 

Book-keeper 

.... 

Beoeiyers , 

$642  60 
821  80 

f 

Clerks 

OOLLBCTOB'8  OFFICB. 

•Collector 

1,07100 
783  04 
840  84 

428  40 
288  00 

VeflflenKors     *  .u.  ^  ..  .4...                ^.  *            *..        *.  ................ 

CITT  BBOIflTBAB'8    OFFICB. 

Begistrar........ 

856  80 
714  00 
476  00 
278  70 

Aasiatanta 

618  80 
428  40 
961  80 

Clerks 

lAessengers. " ............*.*.. 

■ 

BUBBAU    OF    BTATUnCB. 

Chief  of  bareaa 

1,071  00 
867  00 
285  00 

Begistrar 

.... 

Clerk 

▲BCHITBCT'B  OFFICB. 

Chief  architect -.-. 

$1,785  00 
856  80 
476  60 

.... 

Clerks  ...         

$428  40 

t 

FUBUC  WOBKB. 

Chief  eDfrineer 

1.428  00 
062  00 

Alf«Ut4^Ilt ...-,.. T.-T 

POUCB  DBABTICBMT. 

Chief  of  Dolice 

1,060  64 

856  80 
600  30 
642  60 
57130 
028  20 
654  50 
428  40 

857  00 
200  88 
285  60 
27182 
26180 

Police  coimnissionerB. 

67130 

Secretary 

Cashier    

Clerks 

828  44 

Captain  of  police 

Lieaf4^nant  of  police .-. 

Senreant  of  Dollce 

380  80 

Corporals 

Policeiueii  of  the  first  class 

Policemen  of  the  aecond  class ^,.^r ,-,-,, t  .,mmT-r -r-r 

Polioemen  of  the  third  class 

Policeman  of  the  fourth  class. ,,^,..^. ,.-.,, 

FIRB  DBPABTMBKT. 

Chief  (honaeft^e) 

856  80 
428  40 

857  00 
888  30 

Third  aaaiatant 

Second  assistant 

Firemen 

238  00 

(Allowance  per  year  for  clothing  and  equipments :  To  chief,  $47.60 ; 
first  and  second  aaaiatanta,  $47.60 ;  firemen,  each,  $23.80.) 

F0RE8TRT. 

Chief  foreater  (houae  free) 

$535  50 
238  00 

A fwiatan ta    

$214  26 

$ 

(Yearly  allowance  for  clothing,  each,  $21.42.) 

BTONB  BRKAKBBS. 

(For  breaking  atone  for  macadamized  roada  per  cable  meter,  36  cents; 
bailding  stonea,  per  cable  meter.  55  cents ;  filling  atone,  per  cable 
meter,  36  ceuta ;  paving  atonea,  Belgian  blocka,  per  cable  meter,  55 
centa.) 

47 

71 
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Occapations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Dinctor 

WATKB  WORKH. 

$1,285  20 
714  00 

Book-keeiMr  tuui  caabier 

Clerk  ...'. 

$250  00 

$321  30 

285  60 

Hafttnr  mechanic 

464  10 

MachineBt 

SA7  00 

Workm«D - 

278  46 

Director 

QAB  WORKS. 

1,286  20 
714  00 

Book<kecpor  ...    .. .-- 

Aasistent 

471  20 

Office  clerk 

250  00 
220  10 

285  60 
250  00 

267  80 

230  19 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  LEIPSIC. 

No  community  of  past  or  present  times  has  been  or  is  so  blessed  with 
educational  facilities  as  is  the  city  of  Leipsic  to-day.  A  university,  rich 
in  the  experience  of  nearly  five  centuries,  and  now  foremost  among  the 
famous  institutions  of  learning  in  the  world,  is  located  here.  Its  wealth 
is  enormous,  its  professors  renowned,  its  tendencies  are  liberal,  and  its 
popularity  is  world-wide.  Over  22,000,000  marks  stand  credited  to 
its  account  in  the  shai)e  of  legacies,  and  it  owns  block  after  block  of 
^ne  business  establishments  in  the  heart  of  the  same  metropolis.  It  is 
attended  this  year  by  3,433  students,  whose  mental  wants  are  adminis- 
tered to  by  220  professors  and  assistants.  Among  this  large  number 
of  students  there  are  53  from  the  United  States  who  are  studying:  the- 
ology 7,  jurisprudence  2,  natural  science  7,  philosophy  10,  philology  12, 
and  mathematics  1. 

The  famous  gymnasia,  the  Thomaschule  an^  Nicolaischule,  come  next 
to  the  university  in  importance,  and  are  attended  by  2,000  students. 

The  high  school  for  girls  has  on  its  rolls  for  the  present  year  600 
scholars ;  the  commercial  school  440  students,  and  the  industrial  school 
200  pupils. 

Of  the  public  schools  there  are  two  classes ;  the  first  affording  a  few 
advanced  studies  not  permitted  in  the  second.  The  first  class  has  7  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings,  containing  317  rooms.  Eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-six  pupils  of  both  sexes  were  in  attendance  last 
year.  The  second  class  has  8  large  and  well  ventilated  buildings,  con- 
taining 319  rooms,  which  accommodated  9,571  pupils  of  both  sexes  last 
year.  Eighteen  directors  are  in  charge  of  these  schools,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  336  teachers. 

The  conservatory  of  music  was  attended  by  450  scholars  last  year, 
M  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  these  there  are  18  special  and  private  schools,  which  are 
largely  attended. 

The  table  which  follows  gives  the  lowest  and  highest  salaries  received 
by  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers,  and  also  an  average  of  the 
various  salaries. 
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Salarie9  received  hy  the  different  peraone  employed  in  the  educational  department  of  I 


Oconpations. 


OTMKABIUM. 

Recfor,  per  annnm,  with  $2.50  house  rent . 
Professors. 


Assistants  . 


(School  fee  per  annam:  Home  pupils,  $21.42;  pupils  from  foreign 
lands,  $32.18.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Director,  per  annum,  with  $2.50  for  house  rent 

Professors 

Teachers 

Assistant  teachers 


nrDUSTRUL  BCnOOL. 


Director,  per  annum 

Professors 

(School  fee,  per  annum:  Day  school, $9.52 ;  night  school,  $4.70.) 

PDBUC  SCHOOU. 

Directors,  per  annum,  with  $240.90  per  annum  for  house  rent 

Teachers,  per  annum 


Lowest. 


$478  00 


$1, 142  40 


470  00 


428  40 


850  80 

392  70 


Highest. 


952  00 


856  SO 


l«07t  00 
785  40 


INCREASED  PRODUCT  IN  MANUFACTURES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  conditi 
the  trading  and  industrial-classes  of  Saxony.  This  amelioration  mi 
traced,  not  so  much  to  the  advance  in  wages  as  to  the  increase  ii 
portanity  and  time  of  employment.  Since  the  year  above  menti 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  all  kin 
manufactured  articles,  and  this  enlarged  production  has  naturally  | 
employment  to  artisans  and  laborers  in  proportion  to  the  increment 
1878  the  exports  to  the  United  States  from  this  district  amounts 
only  $  1 ,568,789.43.  In  1883  they  amounted  to  94,235,379.38,  makii 
increase  of  $2,666,589.95. 

Five  years  ago,  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  competition  of  the  A 
can  imports,  German  capital  refused  to  venture  into  industrial  chan 
but  rather  inclined  towards  the  American  securities.  Many  fact 
became  slothful  or  silent,  and  the  music  of  their  machinery,  in  i 
instances,  practically  ceased.  Thd  manufacturers  began  to  feel 
they  had  completed  their  harvest  in  the  United  States,  and  eai 
sought  after  other  commercial  channels.  But  the  past  three  year 
worked  a  significant  change.  Now  the  mills  that  were  silent  in 
are  running,  many  of  them  on  full  time,  some  of  them  night  and 
and  many  new  ones  have  been  molded  into  form  and  prodigious  acti 

HOW  SAXON  WORKMEN  LIVE. 

This  condition  of  things,  with  a  slight  increase  of  wages,  has  mi 
ally  improved  the  workman's  position  in  the  struggle  for  exist 
which  is  really  desperate  throughout  all  Europe  today.  But  thi 
proved  condil/ion  affords  him  only  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
looking  iijto  the  future,  he  sees  for  himself  and  his  children  a  **  hai 
mouth"  exi»tence,  with  i>lack  bread  and  coffee  for  breakfasts,  1 
bread,  fat,  and  potatoes,  with  soup,  for  dinner;  black  bread,  cheese 
beer  for  supper,  all  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  eleven  hours  of  dail; 
as  a  ner^ssity  tn  <><«iinre  this  meager  maintenance. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  the  average  workman.  There  are  some  who  live 
better  and  there  are  others  who  fare  worse.  I  met  one  of  the  former 
recently  who  kindly  gave  me  an  insight  into  his  home  life.  He  was  a 
tanner,  a  robust,  intelligent,  good-natured  man,  wbo  kept  his  eyes  turned 
toward  the  bright  side  of  life's  picture  as  much  ats  possible.  During  the 
conversation  I  asked  him  what  was  the  condition  of  his  fellow-workers, 
and  he  replied,  "Oh,  we  all  have  to  dig  to  make  both  ends  meet." 

How  are  you  peraoually  sitnated  t — I  am  better  situated  than  most  of  my  comrades 
and  oa^bt  not  to  complaiu ;  I  bave  only  a  wife,  and  she  earus  now  and  tbeu  sometbing 
by  needle-work,  bnt  some  of  my  comrades  bave  invalid  wives  and  several  cbildren, 
Uttle  ones,  too  yonnc  to  earn  anything.  They  can't  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  Satur- 
day night  at  15  marks  per  weekj  and  it  makes  them  sullen,  and  sometimes  desperate. 
I  earn  17  marks  per  week  and  my  wife  sometimes  earns  5  or  6  marks  more. 

Can  you  live  on  that  amount  comfortably  f— Yes;  as  long  as  my  wife  earns  a  little 
extra  we  get  on  fairly  well. 

What  if  your  wife's  income  shonld  fail,  how  would  yon  fare  t— Well,  that  has  often 
occurred ;  we  simply  drop  the  meat,  beans,  and  butter,  and  stick  to  black  bread,  fat» 
and  potatoes. 

Have  you  an  idea  of  what  your  weekly  expenses  are  t— Oh,  yes ;  they  are  not  so  great 
bat  what  we  can  account  for  them ;  they  cover  the  17  marks  without  leaving  any 
maigin. 

Could  yon  give  me  a  detailed  account  of  how  you  spend  your  weekly  wages  f— I  can 
do  80  very  nearly,  as  we  keep  an  expense  account,  which  is  balanced  every  week. 
Oar  local  taxes  amonnt  to  about  32  pfennige  (8  cents)  per  week.  The  balance  of  the 
expenses  average  per  week  about  as  foUows :  House  rent,  88  cents;  clothing,  70 cents  ; 
coffee,  15  cents ;  potatoes,  46  cents ;  cheese,  15  cents ;  butter  and  fat,  60  cents ;  beer,. 
ZS  cents;  black  bread,  34  cents ;  meat  (twice  a  week),  30  cents ;  fire,  24  cents ;  light 
6  cents;  taxes  (local),  8  cents;  total,  $4.33.  Wages  received  per  week,  |4.04.  Iir 
debt,  29  cents  (1.28  marks). 

But  by  this  account  yon  are  1.28  marks  in  debt ;  how  do  you  meet  this  discrep- 
ancy f — As  I  said  before,  sir,  we  drop  meat,  beans,  and  butter  and  stick  to  black  bread,, 
(at,  and  potatoes. 

What  kind  of  a  house  are  you  able  to  rent  for  3.52  marks  (88  cents)  per  week  f— I 
rent  two  rooms  in  the  third  story ;  one  room  is  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  is  our  mis* 
eellaneons  room,  used  for  eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping. 

How  many  families  live  in  the  same  house  t — ^There  are  eight  families,  including 
the  one  living  in  the  cellar ;  altogether  there  are  thirty-two  persons  living  in  the 
house,  and  the  weekly  rent  of  the  entire  place  amounts  to  about  40  marks  (|9.52). 

Are  yon  able  to  save  anything  for  old  age  f — Ton  see  by  my  statement  that  nnless 
my  wife  earns  something  I  am  in  debt  every  week  about  1.28  marks.  If  she  does  earn 
anything  we  spend  the  extra  earnings  in  buying  meat,  butter,  and  other  luxuries. 
No,  sir;  the  thought  of  saving  anything  for  old  age  is  not  nursed.  A  man  with  a 
&mily,  who  receives  bnt  17  marks  a  week  (and  that  is  good  pay)  never  has  much  time 
to  think  of  the  future ;  his  thoughts  are  fastened  on  the  present,  with  a  constant 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  is  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Among  the  majority  of  my  comrades 
it  is  a  fact  that  their  wages  are  not  sufiScient  to  support  their  families,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  wife  and  elder  children,  if  there  are  any,  have  to  contribute  their  share 

to  the  daily  support. 

• 

This  gives  a  fair  insight  into  the  dail^  life  of  the  average  European 
artisan,  and  in  it  are  wrapped  up,  to  a  large  degree,  the  mysteries  of  lively 
emigration  and  socialistic  tendencies.  The  free  and  independent  feel- 
ing which  characterizes  the  American  artisan  is  not  to  be  seen  between 
the  Znyder  Zee  and  the  tip  of  the  Italian  boot,  and  his  social  position 
is  far  lower;  it  is  almost  nothing.  His  relation  to  his  employer  is,  in 
many  cases,  very  unsatisfactory.  He  usually  displays  a  friendly  and 
willing  feeling  in  the  presence  of  his  employer,  but  his  real  sentiments, 
as  they  are  revealed  to  his  fellow  workmen,  are  mingled  with  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent. 

HABITS  OF  THE  SAXON  WORKMEN. 

The  Saxon  artisans,  on  the  whole,  are  industrious,  economical,  and 
orderly  men.  Among  the  youthful  members  of  the  general  trades  there 
is  an  excess  of  beer  drinking.    Brandy,  gin,  and  rum,  however,  though 
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they  are  cheap  and  nasty,  are  seldom  used.  Drunkeness  exists  to  so 
degree,  but  it  is  not  the  violent,  blear-eyed,  and  brutal  inebriety  of 
gin  bibler,  but  rather  the  soporific  intoxication  of  the  beer  oonsun 
The  children  and  wife  may  want  for  as  much  bread  under  this  b< 
drinking  system,  and  perhaps  may  want  for  more,  but  they  escape  mt 
of  the  brutal  scenes  which  characterize  the  gin-tippling  communities 

HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

The  work  hours  of  the  Saxon  workmen  usually  begin  at  6  o'cloel 
the  morning  and  end  at  7  o^clock  at  night.  Half  an  hour  is  allowed 
black  bread  at  9  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  mid-day,  and  half 
hour  for  vespers.  The  evening  meal,  of  black  bread,  fat,  and  beei 
taken  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

These  long  hours  are  objected  to  very  often  and  strikes  occur,  bu 
is  very  seldom  in  this  country  that  the  strikers  succeed.  The  matei 
elements  of  success  in  the  American  strikes  are  the  reserved  fun 
The  "  hand-to-mouth"  existence  here  does  not  admit  of  robust  reser 
funds.  Hungry  stomachs  make  willing  hands,  and  indigent  labor 
comes  lamblike  and  yielding.  The  weavers  of  Greiz,  a  neighbor 
town,  struck  some  time  ago,  and  very  soon  the  want  of  bread  sent  tk 
sullenly  back  to  their  looms.  The  masons  of  Leipsic  are  now  on  a  stri 
They  demand  an  increase  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  hour  and  a 
crease  of  one  hour  per  day.  The  present  wage  is  30  pfennige  (7^  cei 
per  hour,  w^tli  eleven  working  hours  per  diem.  The  strikers  in  sc 
cases  have  compromised  on  33  pfennige  per  hour,  I)ut  continue  to  w< 
eleven  hours  per  diem.  The  strike  has  been  universal  in  this  distr 
Those  who  have  resumed  work  are  sullenly  threatened  by  other  strike 
but  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  police  stays  the  hand  of  violet 

The  wages  are  usually  paid  every  Saturday  evening.  Some  < 
ployers,  however,  have  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  wages  every  1 
day  evening,  in  order  to  prevent  the  workmen  from  indulging  in  exc 
sive  beering,  to  which  they  are  more  inclined  on  Saturday  night,  as 
following  day  is  one  of  rest.  This  plan  has  proven  of  great  benefit,  in 
much,  as  by  its  adoption,  the  married  man  is  more  liable  to  deposit 
entire  wages  in  the  hands  of  his  wife  for  the  support  of  the  family. 

00-OPEBATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Co-operative  societies  conforming  to  the  system  brought  into  ex 
ence  by  a  recently  deceased  and  famous  member  of  the. Imperial  Par 
ment  have  proven  of  great  benefit  to  tradesmen  and  operatives  ali 
and  are  consequently  extended,  not  only  over  Germany,  but  the  syst 
has  become  very  popular  in  German- Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  1 
chief  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  give  the  labor  element  access  to  capital 
making  labor  itself  the  foundation  of  credit.  It  started  with  the  i( 
that  proper  association  will  create  credit,  and  the  idea  proved  corn 
While  an  individual  artisan  cannot  obtain  credit  often,  at  least,  this  p 
proved  that  an  association  of  artisans  could  do  so,  and  that  such 
association,  converting  itself  in  turn  into  a  lender,  may  obtain  the  m 
mum  of  risk  and  maximum  of  security  in  its  transactions,  by  confin 
its  loans  to  its  own  members.  A  very  great  diminution  of  risk  is 
tained  by  making  the  members  of  the  association  liable  for  its'  ent 
debts,  and  the  whole  association  liable  for  the  debts  of  each  meml 
This  principle  of  mutual  liability  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  suce 
of  this  now  popular  and  wide-spread  system. 
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One  example  of  the  success  of  an  association  founded  upon  these 
wholesome  principles  is  all  that  can  be  ^iven  in  a  report  such  as  this, 
and  for  this  example  the  *^  Gcnerbebank  "  of  Gera  is  taken.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  United  States  consular  agent,  Mr.  Charles  I^euer, 
of  that  busy  town,  I  learn  that  this  bank  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  has  paid  regularly  to  its  members,  since  1865,  a  dividend  of 
8  per  cent.  While  its  reserve  amounted,  in  1866,  to  only  $2,551,  the 
amount  in  reserve  has  reached  the  handsome  sum  of  $26,118.  In  1882 
the  deposits  amounted  to  $15,819.75,  and  in  1883  the  amount  deposited 
was  $33,120.66,  showing  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $17,300.91.  The 
whole  sum  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  1883  was  $941,848.30. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  deposits  is  3^  per  cent. ;  on  loans,  5  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Cooperative  stores  exist  throughout  Saxony,  andfin  Thuringia  they 
are  popular,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  prosperous.  Here  they  are 
Bot  as  prosperous  as  they  once  were.  There  is  a  constant  agitation 
going  on  in  favor  of  state  help,  and  consequently  against  self  help ;  this 
policy,  w^ith  the  large  competition  that  exists,  enables  the  working 
classes  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  lowest  prices  from  the 
regular  business  sources.  General  trade  has  not  been  visibly  affected 
bj  the  existence  of  the  co-operative  societies,  but  the  local  tra<le  has 
been  affected,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  forced  into  a  lively  competition, 
which  means  smaller  profits  and  reduction»of  demand. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYl&S. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  mills  apd  factories  is  cared  for  with  con> 
siderable  zeal.  Specially  authorized  inspectors,  with  full  police  powers, 
are  appointed  to  watch  over  this  important  interest.  Annual  reports 
are  made  and  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council  and  German  Parliament. 
Indemnification  iij  accorded  in  accidents  when  the  director  or  manager 
of  the  factory  is  to  blame.  ^  Injured  employes  receive  costs  for  medical 
treatment,  and  are  indemnified  for  pecuniary  losses,  or  permanent  injury 
by  the  employer.  In  case  of  death  the  employer  pays  the  funeral  ex- 
penses, and,  as  to  additional  compensation  to  the  family,  that  is  left  to 
the  judicial  authorities,  who  usually  take  pride  in  securing  justice. 

PHYSICAL  AND  MORAL  WELL-BEINa  OF  EMPLOYES. 

As  to  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  employes  the  majority 
of  employers  concern  themselves  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  in  reality  the 
"great  chase  era,"  and  every  one  seems  to  be  hunting  for  the  almighty 
mark.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  There  are  employers  in 
Saxony  who  spend  a  fair  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  those  whom  they  employ  by  building  well  ventilated 
tenement  homes,  which  are  rented  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the 
money  invt-sted.  There  is  an  air  of  contentment,  cleanliness,  and  pros- 
perity about  such  an  establishment,  which  says  in  most  visible  terms, 
"  it  pays."  The  prevailing  motto,  however,  seems  to  be, "  Get  the  largest 
amount  of  work  done  at  the  lowest  wages  possible." 

TAXES. 

Taxes  which  burden  the  artisan  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  first  is  fixed  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income.    An  annual 
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income  of  $100  pays  $1.70  per  year;  of  $160,  $2.86;  of  $200,  $8.5' 
$250,  $11.42 ;  of  $300,  $14.28;  of  $350,  $17.15.  A  carpeoter  who  c 
$350  per  aDutim  pays  $17.15  of  it  iu  the  shape  of  direct  taxes. 


1    ! 

|i    [ 

ViJ 


CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  during  the  past  two  years  has  considerably  decree 
One  cause  for  this  rests  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  Saxon  ii 
tries.  While  the  United  States  is  losing  by  this  decrement  in  em 
tion  the  Saxon  people  are  gaining  by  increased  exports.  Last  yeai 
little  kingdom,  whose  area  would  be  only  a  speck  on  the  surfai 
Texas,  sent  to  the  United  States  direct  over  $15,000,000  worth  o: 
ports.  Two  years  ago  the  little  town  of  Plauen  sent  227  kilograms  o 
broideries  to  the  United  States.  Last  year  this  same  town  sent 
14,000  kilograms  of  embroideries  to  our  markets,  and  to-day  has  an  a< 
demand.  This  significant  betterment  of  the  industrial  interests  1 
and  the  constant  publication  in  the  German  journals  of  reports  unf^ 
able  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  are  the  chief  ca 
of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  emigrants  from  this  district.  B 
of  America's  best  artisans  have  been  culled  from  the  Saxon  mills 
large  number  of  the  emigrants  are,  however,  from  the  agricnll 
regions  of  the  Kingdom. 

FE*MALE  LABOR. 

The  workwoman  of  Saxony  cannot  be  congratulated  upon  her  l 
life.  She  is  poorly  housed,  poorly  fed,  and  poorly  paid.  Her  star 
unlucky  one;  her  fate  ought  to  have  been  better.  It  ought  to  1 
been  better,  because  she  is  good-natured,  economical,  industrious, 
willing,  and  these  are  part»  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  dei 
ing  human.  But  the  merits  of  the  Saxon  workwoman  are  seldon 
warded,  in  a  material  way  at  least.  She  is  sometimes  compelled  t( 
eleven  hours  a  day  for  what  seems  an  exceedi\igly  small  pittance.  I 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  7  at  night  she  works  aj 
loom,  and  when  Saturday  evening  comes,  after  having  toiled  for  si 
six  hours  amid  the  heat  and  fumes  of  the  mill,  she  brings  to  her  i 
home,  as  the  reward  of  her  industry,  the  sum  of  $1.68,  which  is  28  o 
for  eleven  hours  of  labor,  or  2J  cents  for  every  hour  of  toil.  This 
fair  minimum  ;  a  smaller  minimum  than  2^  cents  an  hour  for  child  1: 
would  require  a  search-warrant.  This  all  means  poor  food,  poor  clot 
a  miserable  home,  and  a  hopeless  future  of  toil. 

The  average  wage  received  by  the  workwomen  in  the  factoric 
this  district  is  $2.38  per  week,  or  39§  cents  per  day,  or  about  3^  c 
per  hour.  The  maximum  wage  is  $3.57  per  week,  or  61^  cents  per 
or  about  4J  cents  per  hour. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  owing  to  the  prevalent  syste 
compulsory  education,  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  are  not  employed  ii 
mills  and  factories.  Children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
only  be  employed  six  hours  per  diem.  These  are  not  permitted  U 
gin  work  before  5^  o'clock  a.  m.,  or  to  continue  work  atter  half-pt 
p.  m. 

The  employment  of  women  in  the  factories  and  other  branches  o 
dustry  and  trade  naturally  depresses  the  price  of  labor  wherever  the 
tem  is  introduced,  just  the  same  as  surplus  supply  reduces  ma 
values,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Saxony  could  not  compete  with  other  o 
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tries  ia  some  of  her  industries  if  she  should  lose  her  female  help  in  the 
factories,  to  whom  are  paid  a  very  small  average  compared  to  the  wages 
of  the  workmen. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  child-laborers  and  women-laborers 
of  this  district  compares  well  with  the  most  favored  of  provinces  in  this 
respect,  owing  to  the  splendid  school  facilities  and  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem. 

The  fire  danger,  owing  to  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  factories,  is 
not  great.  Most  of  the  mills  are  constructed  upon  the  so-called  '^  shed" 
system,  one  story  high,  with  ample  exits  for  escape.  They  are  con- 
structed of  solid  and  incombustible  material,  and  are  regularly  sub- 
jected to  careful  inspection.    In  some  are  to  be  found  fire  extinguishers. 

lu  many  of  the  industrial  districts  are  established  the 

KRANKENGASSE. 

The  Krankeneasse  has  for  its  aim  the  support  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
operatives.  It  is  in  reality  a  self-help,  although  it  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  employer  is  bound  to  afford  some  relief  to  those  who  be- 
come ill,  or  are  disabled  in  his  service.  The  employer  and  employ^  con- 
tribute weekly  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  wages  received,  from  which  the 
sick  and  disabled  workmen  receive  the  cost  of  medical  attendance,  in 
addition  to  one-half  of  the  average  weekly  wage  during  thirteen  weeks' 
time. 

SAXON  ECONOMY. 

The  saving  tendency  among  that  elass  of  the  Saxon  people  who  can 
save  is  marked  and  worthy  of  praise,  but  this  class  does  not  include 
many  of  the  laboring  element  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  In  1850 
the  savings  banks  of  the  Kingdom  registered  one  bank  book  for  every 
twenty  persons  of  the  entire  population.  This  number  has  increased 
60  per  cent,  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  average  accounts  have 
risen  from  t35.46  to  $88.53.  With  this  increment  is  also  to  be  noted 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  fresh  meats,  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
paupers,  which  is  now  recorded  as  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. 

SAXON  MORALITY. 

Of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  one  cannot  speak  in  such  praise- 
worthy terms,  because  recently  published  and  authenticated  statistics 
prove  that  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  punished  last  year 
by  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  average  throughout 
the  German  Empire  was  only  6^  per  cent.  Out  of  every  336  criminals 
100  were  females  and  44  were  children.  This  result  is  surprising  in 
&ce  of  the  fact  that  Saxony  in  the  matter  of  culture  and  intelligence 
stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent  among  the  Governments  which  con- 
stitute the  Germanic  Empire. 

GENERAL  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  following  tables  of  statistics  concerning  the  wages  and  work 
honrs  of  this  industrious  and  enterprising  people  have  been  prepared 
with  care.    In  Leipsic  there  are  11,600  males  and  5,400  females  em- 
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ployed  in  the  manafacturing  indnstries  alone,  and  from  among  t 
many  of  the  following  facts  have  been  gleaned: 

GENERAL    TRADES. 
The  wagea  received  by  general  trades  in  Leipnc. 


OccnpationA. 


Brewers  (with  board  and  lodging  incladed) per  month. 

Brewers  (without  board  and  lodging) do... 

(Work  hours  uncertain.) 

Batchers  (including  board  and  lodging) per  week. 

Bakers  (board  and  lodging  included) ;  work  hours  uncertain) do — 

Brans-founders  (U  hours  per  day) do... 

Bricklayers  (11  hours  per  day) per  hour. 

(They  are  now  on  a  strike,  demanding  an  increase  ner  hour  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  and  decrease  of  time  1  hour  i>er  day.) 

Blacksmiths  (11  hours  per  day) per  week., 

Carpenters  (11  hours  per  day) per  hour.. 

Coopers.  (11  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

Cabinet-makers  (11  nours  per  day) do 

Drers  (11  hours  per  day) *. w do 

Distillers  (if  unmarried,  board  and  lodging  included) do — 

Gardeners  (12  hours  per  day,  summer  season) do — 

GhM-fitters  (11  hours  per  day) per  week. . 

Oas-fltter's  assistants  (11  hours  per  day) do — 

Oas-fltters  (job  work)  (11  hours  per  day.) do 

Olasiers  (11  hours  per  day)  do 

Hod-carriers  (11  hours  per  day) do 

liasoD  s  ( 1 1  hours  per  day ) do 

Tenders  (11  hours  per  day) do . . . 

Plumbers per  hour.. 

Potters  (11  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

Painters  (11  hours  per  day) do  .. 

Roofers  and  slaters per  hour. . 

Saddlers  (11  hours  per  day) per  week . . 

Tinsmiths  (11  hours  per  day)  do 

(In  job  work,  the  tinsmith  makes  about  $6.18  a  week.) 
Tailors  (work  hours  uncertain) per  week . . 

(Much  of  the  tailoring  is  done  by  piece-work.) 

Telegraph  operators  (11  hours  per  day) do — 

Locomotiye-dri  vers  (hours  uncertain) per  month . . 

Firemen  (time  uncertain) do 

Cleaners  (hours  uncertain) per  week . . 

T11AKWAT8. 

Drivers  (14  hours  per  day)  per  month . . 

Conductors  (14  hours  per  day) do 

Engravers  (9  to  10  hours  per  day) per  week.. 

Lithographers  (9  hours  per  day) do 

(Leipsio  is  famous  for  its  lithographic  art  work.) 


Lowest. 


$14  28 
19  04 

142 

95 

4  04 


4  28 


4  04 

3  57 

2  52 

1  42 

3  57 

3  57 

2  85 

4  70 
4  28 

2  38 
488 

3  57 

2  85 
428 

H 

3  57 

4  04 

4  28 

4  00 

85  70 
21  42 
3  80 


2  85 

3  57 


Highest 


$20  23 
34  51 

4  78 

3  33 

4  70 


5  47 


4  00 
7  14 
288 
285 

4  76 

5  47 

3  80 
7  14 

4  99 
3  57 
620 


4  28 
4  76 
8 
499 
4  76 

8  56 

4  71 
64  26 
28  56 

4  76 


7  14 
14  28 


Av 


FACTORY  WAGES. 
Wagea  received  per  week  hy  factory  handa  in  the  consular  district  of  Leipaie* 


Occupations. 


Weavers: 

Men , 

Women 

Overseer 

Worsted-yam  mills 

Men 

Women 

Dye  houses : 

Journeymen  . . . 

Female  hands  . 

Apprentices  ... 
Finishing  works : 

Finishers 

Assistanta 

Apprentices.... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$2  88 
1  68 
480 

$4  32 
3  60 
7  20 

$3  60 
238 
6  00 

288 
1  68 

4  82 
3  28 

836 
186 

2  52 
1  68 
1  56 

2  88 
1  92 
180 

2  76 

1  80 
168 

4  80 
8  86 
1  56 

7  20 
408 
1  80 

600 
300 
1  6ft 

Hoi 

b 

pel 


JAitti. 
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Wages  received  per  week  hy  factory  hands,  tf-o. — Con  tinned. 


Oecnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Honrs  of 

labor 
per  day. 

'Aooordeon  fkctories: 

Joaneymen ..t. 

$2  76 

8  36 

4  80 

96 

36 

2  88 
148 

$3  12 
4  32 

7  20 
2  16 

60 

8  84 
1  92 

12  88 

8  60 

6  76 

144 

48 

836 
1  60 

1  08 
384 
3  84 

836 

3  84 

8  36 

4  80 

2  76 
4  80 

1  68 

2  76 
384 
1  80 

384 
288 
8  60 

1  80 

2  88 
4  82 

1  68 
42 
96 

2  88 

3  84 

627 
498 

10 

Joinen 

10 

Tnoew 

10 

Apprentioes 

10 

ChiWn 

6 

Ctrajt  factories  I 

u 

Women 

11 

IroofoDodries: 

JonrneTineD "... 

10 

Tnmere 

3  60 
360 

432 
4  32 

10 

FonDders 

10 

TaBuenea: 

Jonmeymen 

11 

Tanners 

8  60 

288 
4  82 

264 
4  33 
]  44 

264 
860 

1  68 

3  60 

2  40 
2  88 

48 

432 

3  60 
5  76 

288 
5  76 
1  80 

288 

4  82 

1  92 

4  32 

3  36 

4  80 

2  40 

11 

Breweries: 

Jonmeymen 

11 

Brewers 

11 

CUaaware  factories: 

Joiirnejmeo - 

11 

Painters 

11 

11 

Hone-hair  spinning  factories : 

Jonmeymen 

11 

Spinners 

11 

Female  hands 

11 

Glove  factories: 

Tanners 

11 

Dyers 

11 

Glovers 

11 

11 

TobsQco  mills: 

JoarneTnien 

11 

Twi«t3?!~v:;;;.v;;....::::::::;:::::.:::;::;:::::::.;: 

FemAlA  hands .,.,..,...,.... ,.,,-........ 

384 
1  56 

4  80 
1  80 

11 
11 

Children 

e 

Appientices 

Floor  m^Us: 

tTonmevmeii .... 

72 

2  76 

3  60 

354 

4  26 

1  08 

800 
4  32 

.928 

6  70 

11 
11 

Miiier!^^::::::::::..:::::::::::::;;:::::::::::::::::: 

Hat  factory: 

Jonmeymen 

11 
11 

Furrier: 

Jonmeymen 

11 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTINO-OPFICES. 
FrinHng-offlce  wages  in  Leipsic, 


OcoQpations. 


Apprentices  serve  four  and  a  half  years.    The  first  vear  they  receive 
per  week,  71  cents;  the  second  year,  96  cents;  the  third  year,  $1.19; 

snd  the  fourth  year,  $1.42 per  week.. 

CoiDpiiRttors  receive  from  $5.11  to  $7.14,  according  to  the  work  that  is 

done ,. per  week.. 

(Compositors  employed  in  "  setting  '*  difficult  works,  sach  as  Hebrew 
sod  Sanscrit,  receive  higher  wages.    The  amount  depends  upon 
^arrangements  made  with  the  publisher.) 

F^ra^men  per  week.. 

Proof.readers do..., 

(Special  proof-readers,  engaged  on  difficult  works,  receive  higher 
wag««.    Thearoountdependsupon  the  matter  read.) 

Compoaiiors  (music  notes) per  week.. 

Mone-note  engravers  (on  sine  plates) do 

t^MAmen: 

Hand  press do 

Steam  press do.... 

Bookbtoders: 

Omimon  workmen do.... 

(yilters  (work  hours,  eleven  per  diem) ; 


Lowest 


$0  71 
5  11 


5  11 
5  95 


8  67 
5  95 


Highest 


$1  42 

7  14 


7  14 

8  56 


4  76 
833 


Average. 


$1  07 
6  13 


6  18 
726 


6  18 
522 


8  80 
528 


4  16 
696 
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LABOR   IN    EUROPE— GERBiANY. 
Wages  received  in  a  type  foundry  in  LeipHo. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Aif 


Mold-makers  (10  boors  per  day) per  week. 

Casters  ( 10  hoars  per  dayK do 

Finishers  (10  hours  per  day) .do 

Robbers,  girls  (10  boars  per  dny) do 

Breakers,  fdrls  (10  hoars  per  day) do 

Set  ters.  ^ii  Is  ( 1 0  hours  per  day ) do 

Apprentices : 

First  two  years per  week. 

Last  two  of  the  lour  years'  apprenticeship do... 

Eni^ravers  (10  hours  per  day) do... 

Titters  per  matrix,  1.30  M.  =  (31  cents)  average do... 


$5  95 

4  76 

5  05 
1  10 

71 
1  42 


$7  14 

7  14 

8  33 
285 
1  10 
1  90 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
Agricultural  wages  in  the  district  of  Leipsic. 


Occupations. 


The  &rm  manager  or  inspector* per  annom.. 

Foreman  of  the  field-Lands* do 

Fit-ldhands* do.... 

Principal  female  servant* do 

Common  female  servant* do 

Girl  or  boy  servant* do 

(The  common  servants  all  expect  And  always  receive  Christmas  pres- 
ents from  their  employers.) 
Ihiring  harvest  time : 

Male  handst per  day . . 

Female  handst do.... 

(The  working  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset) 


Lowest 


$107  10 
64  26 


7  U 


Highest 


$238  00 
71  40 


14  28 


71  I 

48  1 


*  Including  board  and  lodging. 


tWithont  board  and  lodj 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Household  wages  in  Leipsic, 


Occupations. 


PKIVATB  HOUSES. 

Female  cook* per  annum.. 

Servant* do.... 

Kurse* do 

Wet-nnrset per  month.. 

Han  servant* do 

Coaohmaa* do — 

HOTBLB  AKD  INHB. 

Maleoook* per  month.. 

Female  cook*  do 

Chambermaid* perweek.. 

Waiter* per  month.. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$47  60 

$95  20 

21  42 

85  70 

14  28 

28  56 

7  14 

9  52 

7  14 

14  28 

14  28 

23  80 

42  84 

71  40 

760 

14  28 

95 

1  42 

238 

7  14 

At 


^Including  board  and  lodging. 


tlnoluding  board,  lodging,  and  a  new  d 
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POOD  PBIOES. 

TebU  9kowing   the  present  market  prices  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  l\fe  in  the  consular 

district  of  Leipsic. 


Articles. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Bread: 

W^kite 

..,.. D6r  Dound.. 

$0  03 

Black 

do.... 

024 

B«ef: 

StealLB 

Kooflt   

do.... 

do... 

$0  17 

$0  24 

Oommoo 

do.... 

14 

Cl&iekens 

Mntfeon 

each.. 

r.... r    rD6r    POQUd  r    r 

80 

00 

48 

14 

Pork.      

do 

14 

VeaJ     ,  — 

do... 

18 

Ks^A 

Bottter 

Cb«>«tae,  Swiss 

Coifoe     

per  dozen.. 

per  pound.. 

do... 

do.... 

14 
28 
24 
86 
96 

17 
88 
28 
48 
120 

20 
42 

Xe* 

do.... 

1  08 

Sn««r 

J>mj^OMI    - 

do.... 

11 

per  100  pounds . . 

72 

Cja»l»Ase« 

rioox- 

2*«f  Txal/enns     ......T........n. ...... 

.     k  ..        2  pieces 

1 

per  pound.. 

-.per  liter.. 

Oik 

05 

"MUk                           .r        -r -,_-- 

do.... 

06 

JAMES  T.  DU  BOIS, 

Consul. 
HifiTSB  States  Consulate, 

Leipsic,  ApHl  26, 1884. 


LUBECK 

RSPOBT  BY  C0K8VLAB  AGENT  METER. 

GENERAL   TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Luheok, 


OoevpsUons. 


wage* 

$4  20 

860 

426 

850 

420 

860 

895 

4  OO 

300 

8  00 

202 

4  20 

4  30 

4  20 

8  01 

280 

896 

885 

4  30 

4  90 

480 

480 

480 

Occupations. 


Othsb  thadb»— Continned. 


Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Driyers 

Draymen  and  teamsters  ■ . 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engrarers 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

I  Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools.  ... 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 


Average 
wages. 


$4  80 
480 
400ft 

450 
4  00 
885 
890 
890 
4  00 
4  80 
450 
420 
896 
620 

3  90 
490 
420 
520 
004 
440 
440 
500 

4  70 
500 

5  16 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE GERMANY, 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-eix  haure  in  factories  and  mills  in  Lubeek,  Oerman 


Oocapations. 


Adnlta  (males),  oornmon  bands  . . . 
Adults  (females),  common  hands. 
Children  (from  14  to  16  years) 


Average. 


$3  96 

2  00 

35 


Occupation  s. 


Foreman . 
Manager. 
Clerks  ... 


FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  foundries^  machine-^hops,  and  iron-wo 

Lubeek,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Manager 

Clerks 

Foreman 

Mechanics  (for  castings) . 

Laborers 

Apprentices 


Lowest. 


$3  00 


600 
*'  69 


Highest 


$5  00 


850 
*i"35 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stationSf  as  well  a 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^*o.)  in  Lubeek,  Genu 


Occupations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

A 

Station-master 

$55  69 
29  75 
29  75 
39  76 
29  75 

Conductors   .....  .................   ... 

Assistants 

Drakenmen  ............................ 

Clerks 

Foremen 

Sngine^riyera 

(Common  laborers 

Firemen 

Switch  tenders 

SHIP-YARDS. 

paid  per  w^k  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {distinguishing  between  iron  ( 
ship-building)  in  Lubeek,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Iran-ship  building : 

Manager 

Foreman 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Blacksmiths 

Riveters 


Average. 


$25  00 
7  00 

6  10 
3  00 
3  90 

7  60 


Occupations. 


Iron-ship  building — Continued. 

Worxmen 

Apprentices 

Wood-ship  building : 

Foreman 

Carpenters 

Laborers 


SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (offiotrs  and  men),  distinguishing  betwesn  ocean,  coai 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Lubeek,  Germany. 


Occupations. 

Average,  j 

1 

Occupations. 

A 

Steam  coast  navigation : 

Master 

1 

$28  66  i 
28  80 
38  08 
10  71 
10  72 

t 
23  80 

Steam  river  navigation— Continued. 
Engineer 

Mate             

Assintant 

Bngineer 

Firemen 

Sail  coast  navigation : 

Master....;. 

Sailors 

Mate 

Steam  river  navigation: 

Master. 

Sailor 

Bovs 

r 
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Wagnptudper  week  of  seventy  hours  in  Bforee,  wholesale  or  retailf  to  males  and  females,  in 

Lubeck,  Germany, 


Occapations. 

1 
Ayerage. 

OccHpatioiui. 

Average. 

Stores.  wboleMle : 

CMfaifir 

$5  00 
585 

Stores,  retail : 

Males 

$4  00 
8  15 

Clerk 

Females 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  dties)  in  Luheck,  Germany, 


Ooeapations. 

AYorage. 

Ocoapations. 

Avetage. 

Private  totora 

$37  00  ' 
17  00 

Nurses 

$3  20 
8  50 

Ooremess     a     .,  . ^ ..  .  ..,...,.,. 

Wet  uurses 

Cook*: 

Footmen 

3  80 

Hales 

G  ard<)ner 

2  05 

Females 

260 
2  75 

Coachmen 

8  20 

AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day^  week,  month,  quarter,  half  year,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  agri- 
cultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Lubeck,  Germany  {country  distriots), 
without  board  and  lodging. 


Description  of  employment. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

May  1  to  Angnat  1 : 

Male..... 

$0  42.8 
28.6 

67  1 

|r^«nia1f^ - r . . . . 

Aogost  1  to  September  1: 

Female 

35.7 

43.8 
28.6 

88.1 
21.4 

37  12.8 

September  1  to  November  1 : 

Male 

VtmeYi^  ,,. 

KovemberltoMayl: 

Male 

Female 

With  board  and  lodgiqg: 

Male per  year.. 

Female T...(^o.^.. 

May  1  to  Aairastl  per  day.. 

43  0 

AaKuetl  to  September  1 ...do  ... 

50  0 

September  1  to  November  1 do.... 

30.8 
86.8 

505  00 
83  80 

Norember  1  to  May  1 do 

laspector  on  a  farm : 

With  board  and  lodging per  year.. 

HooiieheWserTanto:     ^*                                                   per  year.. 
With  board  and  lodging: 

Male    ..7. do... 

Female do.... 

68  15 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES.    * 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sizty-six  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Lubeck. 

Germany. 


Ooeapations. 

Lowest. 

Highbst 

^^•fpwatioo  of  public  porters  or  carriers 

$4  00 

$5  50 
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GONERNMENT  EMPLOTl^S. 

Jfagea  paid  per  year  to  employda  in  Government  department  and  offleee — exclueive  oj 
men  and  laborers — in  Lubecky  Germany. 


Description  of  employment. 


Mayor  or  bnreomaster  of  the  city  of  Lnbeok. 

Members  of  the  senate 

Secretary 

Chief  of  Dnrean  of  taxes,  doties,  Sco 

Clerks   

Chief  of  police 

Secretary 

Police  commissioner 

Policemen 

Harbor-master,  lodging  indaded 

Harbor  police 

Commander  of  pilots,  lodging  included 

Sea  pilots 

SlYerpilpu 


Lowest. 


$385  10 


Highest. 


$750  00 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 


Wagee  paid  by  the  week  of  Hxty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  ea 

Lubeckf  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Carpenters.. 
Blacksmiths. 
Laborers . . . . 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  offfty-seven  hours  to  printers  (oomj; 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  Lubeck,  Germany. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Foremen .... 

Printers 

Apprentices. 
Laborer 


t 


MATENCE. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

In  reply  to  your  circular  instruction  of  the  15th  of  February 
concerning:  labor  in  Europe,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  make  a  r 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

To  the  subject  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  att< 
ever  since  the  receipt  of  the  instruction,  and  have  put  inquiries 
sorts  of  men,  in  order  to  become  able  to  make  to  the  Departini 
full  and  intelligent  a  report  in  the  matter  as  possible ;  but  this 
tiori  of  labor  and  of  the  relation  of  employers  to  employes,  and  ( 
causes  which  affect  the  laboring  classes  for  good  or  evil  is  of 
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tensive  and  intricate  a  nature,  and  opinions  respecting  it  are  so  very 
divergent,  and  even  antagonistic,  that  the  farther  one  penetrates  into 
it  the  less  prepared  he  feels  to  make  accurate  statements  regarding  it; 
atleastsuch  is  my  experience.  Getting  information  also  is,  in  somecases^ 
a  good  deal  like  palling  teeth,  as  the  following  incident  will  show :  A  cer- 
tain manufacturer  of  jewelry,  who  employs  about  four  hundred  men  here 
and  in  Pforzheim,  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  in  Italy,  who  does 

business  under  the  name  of ,  and  who  is  an  exporter  of  iiligree 

work  and  jewelry  to  the  United  States,  was  asked  by  me  to  state  the 
highest  and  lowest  rates  of  wages  which  goldsmiths,  &c.,  earn,  which 
he  emphatically  refused  to  do,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  say  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  on  account  of  its  high  protect- 
ive tariff,  which  depresses  business  here,  and  keeps  down  the  wages  of 
the  workingmen  of  Europe,  it  does  not  deserve  to  have  any  favors 
shown  it,  and  that,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  render  it  any.  Others, 
again,  have  shown  me  much  courtesy. 

I  feel,  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  that  I 
can  hardly  do  more  than  attempt  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  German  work- 
ingman,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  labors. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  vicinity  to  clerks,  workingmen,  and 
laborers  run,  so  far  as  I  have  learned  them,  about  as  follows,  the  wages 
of  the  great  mass  of  workingmen  being  from  45  to  71  cents  per  day,  viz : 


Ocoapations. 


Baen(wSth  board) 

Barben 

BMket-nukera 

Buket-makera  (with  board)  ... 

Beer  brewers 

Billiards  and  tables,  makers  of 

Belt-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Bleachers 

Bleachers,  foramen 

Book-binders 

Book-binders,  women 

Book-keepers 

Biase  founders  and  tamers .... 
Brick  layers  and  stone  masons  . 
Brick-layers  and  stone  masons,  foremen 

Bnck-makers 

Brash-makers  

Batchers  (with  board  and  lodging) . . . 

Caps  for  bottles,  makers  of 

Orp«^t«ra 

Caipenters,  foremen 

(^Hannen  in  wioe  cellars 

Cellarmen  in  wine  cellars,  superinten 

dents 

Oment-makers 

C<wentmakers  (piece-work) , 

Chair-makers  (cane  seated) 

Cbaaipacoe  factory  workmen 

Cbeaiical  workers 

Chemical  workers,  foremen 

Cij^ar-makers 

Cigar-makeni,  women 

Ckrks  in  stores : 

Males 

Females 

Compositors 

CompoaitorR,  foremen 


Wages  per 
week. 


$1  10 

3  57 
2  85 

1  42 
8  57 

4  28 

2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
7  18 
2  14 

1  42 
550 

2  85 

3  00 

5  40 

2  56 

3  80 
93 

3  57 
3  57 
5  40 
3  57 


3  57 


3  33 

2  40 

3  57 
5  70 
2  :{8 

1  78 

2  25 
I  75 

4  28 
7  14 


|2  38 
7  14 
'4  28 

2  38 
4  28 
7  14 
4  i>9 

4  99 

3  67 
11  42 

5  71 
2  85 

13  75 
5  00 

5  00 

6  42 
2  85 

4  76 
2  38 
4  28 

4  51 
6  42 

5  70 


Occupations. 


6  42  . 

4  28 

5  70 

4  28 

3  57  1 

5  70  ! 

10  00 

4  28 

238 

13  50 

10  00 

8  56  . 

1142  ' 

Confectioners  (per  month  with  board) 
Colors,  makers  of: 

Mineral 

Tar  employed 

Aniline 

Aniline,  foremen 

Coopers 

Coppersmiths 

Coppersmiths,  foremen 

Carvers  in  wood 

Cotton  spinners 

Cotton  spinners,  women 

Distillers  (only  ordinary  establish- 
ments)   , 

Draymen  in  the  country  (per  day  for 

each  horse) 

Draymen  in  the  city 

Drivers  of  backs  (depend  largely  on 

grataities) 

Dyers 

Dyers,  women 

Engl  avers 

Euvelupe-raakers 

KuTelope-makers,  women 

Firemen  in  factories 

Folders  of  leather 

Fresco  painters 

Furniture-makers : 

Iron 

Wood 

Gardeners 

Gasworks,  workmen  in 

Gilders 

Glaas-blowers 2 

Glaciers 

Glove-raakers: 

Piece-work 

Women 


Wages  per 

week. 


$4  76 

2  56 

2  85 

3  57 
5  70 
3  67 
3  00 


4  28 

2  17 
142 

8  57 

1  66 

3  57 


3  57 
2  14 
2  38 
2  14 

1  42 

2  85 

4  28 
7  14 

2  85 

3  57 

2  85 

3  57 

4  76 

3  85 

4  28 

2  85 
2  14 


$23  80 

8  67 
428 
428 
10  00 

6  00 
5  71 

7  14 
0  52 
4  28 
285 


1  66 

4  28 

1  42 
428 
285 

10  04 

2  11 

1  42 

5  00 
5  70 
8  56 

3  57 
7  14 

3  57 

4  28 

5  95 

6  00 
5  71 

428 

2  85 
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Occupationa. 


Goldsmiths 

Hair-dreasers 

Hair-droasera,  fine  ladies' 

Harness-makers  and  saddlers 

Batters   

Hatters,  women i . . . 

Horseshoers 

Iron  and  steel  works : 

Blacknmiths 

Foanders 

Hacbiue  builders 

Jewelers 

Job  printers 

Job  printers,  foremen 

Joiners 

Knitters  of  hose  (women) 

Laborers  (common) 

Lead  ( w  orkers  in) 

Lime-burners 

Litho{(raphers 

Locksmiths 

Haccaroni-makers   

Haccaruni  makers  (women) 

Hachine-shups : 

Best  turners  (piece-work) 

Bench  hands 

Smiths   

Engineers 

Firemen 

Day  laborers  and  helpers 

Millers  (with  board) 

Milliuei^ .• 

liusical  instruments,  makers  of 

Oil  doth  makers 

Packers 

Painters  and  plasterers* 

Painters,  fresco 

Paper-haneers  and  upholsterers* 

Paper,  makers  of 

Paper,  makers  of  (women) 

Pasteboard,  makers  of 

Pa  V  e  rs 

Photofn^phers 

Plasterers  and  painters 

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Plush-makers 

Plush-makers  (women) 

Potters 

Pressmen  (printing-offices) 

Pump-makers 

Roofers 

Rope-makers 

Sack-makers    

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Seamstresses  (with  board) 


Wages  per 
week. 


$3  80 
3  57 


L 


3  30 
2  90 

2  U 

3  33 

2  85 
2  14 
2  43 


4  28 
7  14 
3  57 

1  42 

2  14 
2  85 

2  38 

3  57 

2  85 

3  57 
.1  85 

5  00 

4  28 
4  28 


$5  71 

7  14 
9  50 

6  42 
571 

2  85 

4  76 

3  75 

8  50 

5  71 

4  28 
8  56 

11  42 

7  14 


2  14 
1  50 

1  50 

3  57 

2  38 

3  57 

3  57 
7  14 

4  28 

3  14 

1  85 

2  00 

4  28 

5  71 

3  57 

4  28 

2  48 

1  42 

3  57 

4  00 

2  50 

3  57 
3  33 

2  85 

3  30 
1  42 


3  25 

3  57 
2  85 
7  14 

4  90 
4  28 


7  14 

6  42 

7  14 
5  00 

3  57 
1!  85 
2  25 

4  28 

5  71 

4  28 

5  00 
5  00 
856 
7  14 
542 
2  85 

2  50 
5  00 

11  42 
5  00 

5  71 

3  28 
1  71 

6  42 

7  14 

3  20 
6  71 

4  76 
4  99 
6  42 
3  50 


Occupations. 


Sculptors 

Servants,  domestic: 

!         Male  (with  board) 

I         Female  (with  boatd) 

I  Servants  in  hotels  (chamlxirmaids) . . 

Shoe  factories : 

1         Lasters 

I         Machinista 

!         Cutters 

'         Sewiuggirls 

Shoemakers  

Shoemakers,  foremen 

I  Shoemakers,  sewing  girls 

Slaters 

I  Soaproakers 

Soapmakers,  overseers 

I  Sorters 

I  Sorters,  women 

I  Spinners  of  cotton 

!  Spinners  of  cotton,  women 

I  Spinners  of  horse-hair 

Spinners  of  horse-hair,  women 

Spinners  of  wool 

Spinners  of  artificial  wool 

Stevedores  (mainly  piece-work)  per 
day    

Stone-masons  and  bricklayers 

Stone-masons  and  bricklayers,  fore- 
men  

Stone-qnnrry  men 

Stoves  ( Fayeuce)  makers  of 

Sugar-makers 

Suuar-makers,  women 

Tailors 

Tanners : 

City  

Country 

Tanners  of  morocco 

Tanners  of  chamois  skin  (country) . . 

{  Telegraph  operators 

I  Tinners   

{  Trunk-makers 

I  Turners: 

;         Wood 

'         Wood  (with  board) 

I  Umbrella- makers 

I  Vamishers 

I  Varnish-makers 

Wagon  and  carriage  builders 

Waiters  (usually  about  $7  per  month) 

Watchmakers 

1  Wool-spinners    

I  Wool  (artificial),  makers  of 

I  Wool  (artificial),  makers  of,  women. 


*  Theae  two  are  combined  here. 

The  above  are  the  lowest  and  highest  wages  generally  paid  about 
not  the  absolutely  lowest  nor  the  absolutely  highest,  for  the  first  i 
require  to  be  reckoned  from  zero  as  a  basis,  while  the  second  are  ( 
times  given  from  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  employer  because  oi 
service,  &c. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  MAYENCE. 

I  have  not  made  a  column  of  averages,  because  I  could  not  veri 
do  so  without  knowing  the  exact  number  of  men  employed  in  any , 
case  and  the  precise  wages  paid  to  each  individual,  which  detaiU 
formation  employes  are  usually  not  willing  to  communicate.  It  e 
safely  said,  however,  that  common  day  laborers  receive  on  an  avi 
43  cents  a  day,  and  mechanics  and  skilled  workingmen  70;  that  is 
per  week  in  the  one  case  and  $4.25  in  the  other.    In  the  country,  of  oc 
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wages  are  entirely  different,  the  item  of  board  or  no  board  and  the  de- 
gree of  remoteness  of  a  place  from  cities  or  lines  of  travel  making  it 
difficalt  to  fix  tbem  with  accuracy. 

The  wages  earned  are,  as  a  rule,  according  to  American  ide^s,  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  barely  saffice  to  keep  the  recipients  on  their  feet.  What 
the  mechanics  and  laborers  make  it  is  customary  to  pay  to  them  weekly, 
but  certain  manufacturing  establishments,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  strikes  or  serious  misbehavior  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  their 
employes,  are  given  to  keeping  their  men  about  one  week  in  arrears. 

HOUSE  INDUSTRY  OP  HESSE. 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hesse  the  people  are  engaged  at  what  is 
called  house-industry;  that  is,  in  making  articles  at  home,  such  as  nails 
for  shoes  and  locks,  &c.,  safety  needles,  hairpins,  and  other  things  out 
of  wire,  filet-work,  wooden-ware  and  toys,  and  many  other  objects.  In 
the  labor  the  whole  family  generally  participates,  and  manages  thereby 
to  eke  out  unitedly  only  a  bare  subsistence,  as  several  examples  will 
show.  Nailsmiths  get  from  10  to  12  cents  for  each  1,000  nails  turned  off. 
Working  from  5  in  the  morning  to  8  at  night,  with  a  wife  and  children 
to  assist  him  a  little,  a  man  can  make  two  or  three  thousand  nails  per 
day,  for  which  20  to  28  cents  will  be  received.  For  large  needles  2  to  2^ 
ceiits  each  is  paid.  Laboring  thirteen  hours'  a  day  a  man  can  hardly 
eam'more  than  28  cents  a  day.  At  filet- work  a  practiced  w^oman,  work- 
ing thirteen  hours  a  day,  can  seldom  make  more  than  15  cents  a  day. 
Jnst  think  of  it!  But  little  more  than  1  cent  an  hour.  Sewing  enameled 
pearls  on  lace  is  mostly  done  by  girls,  who  receive  for  each  one  hundred 
pearls,  sewed  on — it  being  even  more  under  certain  circumstances — 1 
cent.  Practiced  women,  working  fourteen  hours  a  day,  can  earn  at  this 
handicraft  15  cent«.  Of  wooden  spoons  a  good  workman  will  turn  off 
in  a  day,  working  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  hours,  five  dozen,  for  which 
he  is  paid  4^  a  dozen,  without  wood,  which  he  has  to  furnish  himself. 
His  income,  therefore,  from  such  a  source  will  amount  to  only  about  16^ 
cents  a  day;  but  when  wife  and  children  are  at  hand  to  assist  it  can  be 
brought  up  to  23  or  28  cents.  The  lowest  wages  of  a  weaver  in  these 
same  districts  who  weaves  ordinary  articles,  such  as  rough  towels,  &c., 
are  11^  cents  per  day;  the  highest  47  cents,  which  is  paid  for  fine  work. 

FARM  WAGES. 

Of  farm  hands  there  are  different  kinds.  Those  who  are  engaged  at 
the  most  menial  kind  of  work,  attending  to  horses,  &c.,  receive  from  $45 
to  $70  per  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  which  latter  means  living  in 
the  stables,  among  the  cows  and  horses.  The  permanent  day  laborer  is 
paid  27  cents  a  day,  and  is  granted  about  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  land 
to  plant  with  potatoes,  &c.,  for  his  own  use,  and,  when  he  has  the  necessary 
implements,  is  loaned  horses  with  which  to  plow,  &c.;  and,  moreover,  is 
sometimes  given  piece-work  to  do,  at  which  as  much  as  70  cents  per  day 
can  be  earned.  The  man  who  is  only  temporarily  employed  gets  33  cents 
a  clay,  but  in  harvesting  seasons  50  and  even  75  cents  are  paid.  Women 
do  only  the  lighter  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  are  commonly  paid  23  cents 
a  day,  without  board.  Good  gardeners  are  worth  45  to  58  cents  a  day. 
In  the  vineyards  good  wages  are  paid,  especially  when  the  grapes  are 
picked.   In  remote  parts,  of  course,  wages  are  even  less  than  here  stated. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Book-keepers  and  correspondents  are  usually  paid  about  $500  a  year, 
and  are  expected,  in  the  most  of  cases,  to  be  conversant  with  English 
or  French,  or  both.    Good  salesmen  in  stores  are  paid  about  $300  a 
92  A— LAB 27  ^  . 
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year,  but  there  is  a  vast  army  of  others  whose  compensation  is  t 
scending  scale,  limited  only  by  0.    Very  fine  salesmen  are  paid  as 
as  $600  per  year,  bat  this  is  an  exceptionally  good  salary. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYES. 

How  railroad  employes  are  compensated  will  be  seen  from  the  fol 
ing  table  of  wages  of  the  Hessische  Ludwigs  Railroad,  which  is 
only  line  passing  through  Mayence,  and  one  of  the  very  few  railr 
in  Germany  still  in  private  hands,  viz,  per  annum  : 


Oooapatlons. 


Depot  8apcriutend«nt« 

StetioD-miMten: 
.    Firatclaas 

SeooodclaM  

Third  class 

Controllers : 

FirstolMs 

Second  class 

Boftdmasters 

Freight  superintendents 

Car-inspectorB 

Bngineers: 

Bxtraolass   

First  class  

Second  class 

Loading-niasters  (fkvight) 

Clerks 

Train  superintendents 

Train  condactors:* 

First  class 

Second  class 

Car  registers 

Boiling-freight  receivers 

Freight-raessengers 

Baggage-masters 

Coupling  masters 

Station  assistants 

Kngineer  apprentices 

Firemen : 

First  class  

Second  cIkhs 

Car  attendants : 

Fi  n»t  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Conductors  (tickot-coUectors) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Thinl  class 

Brakesmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class , 

Freightmen 

Foremen,  three  classes 

Office  servants 

Switchmen : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Directors  of  stopping-places. . . . 

Bridge  superintendents 

Harbor-masters 

Porters  or  station  hands : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Watchmen  (at  orossings) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Clerks  (per  day) 

Couplers  (per  day) — 


Salary. 


Lowest 


$570  00 

857  00 
285  00 
238  00 

600  00 
833  00 
838  00 


278  00 


220  00 
220  00 


214  00 
228  00 
214  00 


166  00 


Highest 

For 

dweU. 

ing. 

$714  00 

428  00 
357  00 
285  00 

505  00 

PereL 

10 

8 
8 
8 

500  00 

476  00 
42fi00 
333  00 

883  00 
285  00 
260  00 
285  00 
285  00 

285  00 

262  00 
238  00 
250  00 
238  00 
238  00 

226  00 
226  00 
226  00 
226  00 

190  00 
166  00 

100  00 
166  00 
154  00 

214  00 
100  00 
166  00 

190  00 

106  00 

142  00 

226  00 

166  00 

190  00 

178  00 

166  00 

143  00 

166  00 

166  00 

166  00 

166  00 

154  00 

154  00 

142  00 

186  00 

60 

6Tj 

*  Not  ticket  coUeotora. 
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What  salaries  tho  city  of  Mayence  pays  to  its  mayor,  officials,  teach- 
ers, and  employes  per  annuDi  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table,  viz : 


Oooapfttionft. 


ll*yw 

Two  awistantB,  eftch 

Geoenl  aeoreterj 

Begistnr  and  MsLitant  to  secretary 

Treiuiirer 

Book-keeper  in  treaaorer'e  office 

CoUeetorof  taxee 

Bmeaa  of  pablio  worka: 

Chiefengineer 

Direetor  

Xngineers 


Salary. 


$2,142  00   ; 

1,428  00  li 

952  00 

571  20 

761  eo 

571  20 
761  60 

862  80 

I  714  00 


Occapationa. 


Barean  of  public  works— Continaed. 

Assistant  engineer  

Geometrician   

Police  Department: 

Counselor 

Commissioner 

Do 

Inspector 

Librarian 

Customs  controller 


Salary. 


$57120 

571  ao 

880  0« 
714  00 
618  80 

571  ao 

062  00 

57120 


To  all  of  the  aforesaid,  excepting  the  mayor  and  his  two  assistants, 
an  increase  of  $47.60  in  salary  is  made  at  the  completion  of  the  tenth, 
fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  thas  the  general  secretary 
daring  the  first  ten  years  of  service  gets  $952  per  annum,  f]*om  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth,  $999.60 ;  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of 
service,  $1,047.20;  and  after  twenty  years,  $1,094.80. 


Oceupation. 


Mkoellaneous : 

Calculator,  harbor  collector,  and  harbor  master,  each 

Clerk  of  first  class  in  treasurer's  office 

Secretary  in  library,  police  secretary,  clerks  of  first  and  second  classes,  city  gardener, 
each 

Clerks  of  third  and  fourth  classes,  clerk  of  second  class  in  treasurer's  office,  police 
clerk  of  first  class,  superintendent  of  warehouse,  customs  reoeiyer  of  first  class, 
director  of  catUe-vard,  building  inspector,  each 

Inspector  of  river  snore,  chief  superintendeot  of  customs,  each 

Clerks  of  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  clerk  of  third  class  in  treasurer's  office,  weigher  of 
first  class,  customs  receiver  of  second  class,  chief  sergeant  of  police,  officer  in  charge 
of  police  precinct,  road  Inspector,  each 


During  first 
tenyeaca 
of  senrioa. 


476  00 
880  80 


880  80 
380  60 


842  72 


These,  also,  jnst  mentioned,  receive  an  advance  of  $47.60  in  salary  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenth,  fifteenth,  and  twentieth  years  of  service,  bnt 
there  are  other,  still  inferior,  employes  whose  adiiitional  compensation 
at  the  end  of  each  of  these  periods  amounts  to  only  $23.80,  viz : 


Occupations. 


Clerks  of  seventh  and  eighth  classes,  customs  receiver  of  third  class,  weigher  of  second 
6lsw,each 

Clerks  of  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  classes,  harbor  examiner,  messenger  to  treasurer's 

'  office,  euHtoms  receiver  of  fourth  class,  police  clerks  of  second  and  third  classes,  super- 
intendeDt  of  cemetery,  each 

Inspector  of  mat»rials  for  streets,  policemen,  customs  and  harbor  inspectors,  watchmen  at 
warehouse,  each 


icers  of  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  messenger  to  library,  messenger  to  bureau 
idUo  works,  each 


ef  pal , 

Conaty  policemen,  harbor  workmen,  each 


During  flrt^ 
ten  years. 


1318  8t 


971  18 

247  61 
M7  61 


The  pdUos  reoelre  a  slight  extra  allowance  for  cloth  ing. 
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School  BuperintendeDts  and  teachers  ar6  classified  and  paid  i 
lows : 


Salary. 

$166  60 
190  40  ; 
214  20 

47  60 

83  30  j 

309  40  1 
368  90 
428  40  I 
487  90  ' 
547  40 

59  50 
119  00 

S 

Temporary  teachers: 

rrevious  to  final  examination 

Snbfiequent  tliereto 

Teraporsry  female  teachers : 

JPrevious  to  final  examination i 

Sobsequent  thereto I 

After  three  years  of  good  service. . ' 
Allowance  for  rent : 

Female  teachers : 

During  first  ten  years  of  service. . . 

After  first  ten  years  of  service i 

After  fifteen  years  of  service 

After  twenty  years  of  service 

After  twenty-five  years  of  service. 
A  Uowance  for  rent ' 

After  three  yean  of  good  service. . . 
Allowance  for  rent: 

Unmarried 

Married 

Teachers: 

During  first  ten  years  of  service 

Aaer  first  ten  years  of  service 

Alter  fifteen  years  of  service 

A  fter  twenty  years  of  service 

After  twenty-nve  years  of  service  . . 
Allowance  for  rent: 

Unmarried  teachers  .-- 

Married  teachers 

1 

The  city  has  a  number  of  dwelling-places  for  teachers,  consistii 
four  or  five  rooms  with  a  kitchen,  which  are  granted  to  teachers  ii 
of  the  allowance  for  rent,  so  far  as  they  will  go,  and  length  of  se 
determines  the  disposition  of  them. 

Officials  and  teachers  are  wretchedly  compensated,  I  think. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  workingmen  of  Germany,  where  married 
in  so  very  ordinary  a  manner  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  live; 
simply  exist.  They  have  to  pay  a  slight  rent,  purchase  a  very  few 
garments,  and  subsist,  in  the  main,  upon  potatoes,  rye-bread,  cob 
sausage,  beer,  and  very  inferior  coffee.  In  this  city  and  vicinity, 
it  appears,  is  partaken  of  every  day  by  nearly  all,  but,  of  course 
workingmen  can  afford  to  purchase  the  poorest  pieces  of  flesh 
When  vegetables  are  very  cheap  they  are  able  to  enjoy  them  also, 
slight  extent. 

The  most  common  necessaries  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  with  ii 
market  are  quoted  at  the  following  prices  in  the  last  published  oi 
report  of  the  Government  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  which  was  for  the  m 
of  June,  the  quotations  being  those  of  March  last,  viz : 


Articles. 


Wheat  flour per  pound 

Rye  flour do.. 

Rye  bread 

Butter per  pound 

Beef do.. 

Vt-al  do.. 

Mutton  do.. 

Pork do.. 

Potatoes per  100  pounds 

Peas 

Beans 

MQk* per  liter 

Eggs per  dozen 

Coflbe,  roasted  in  the  bean per  pound 

Petroleum .per  liter 

Coal per  220  pounds 


For  the 
Duchy. 


$0  041 
3 
2| 

12 

3  29 
4 
14 
821 


M' 


*  According  to  tables  in  Morgan's  Tariff,  the  liter  equals  1^  quarts. 
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A  workiugman,  when  a  resident  of  the  town,  asaally  has  two  or  three 
rooms,  ver3^  ordinarily  furnished,  in  some  undesirable  street,  oftentimes 
Id  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a  house,  for  which  he  pays  from  $23  to 
$59.60  per  annum,  generally  about  $45,  and  his  entire  expenses  will  run 
from  about  $150  to  $285,  which  latter  sum  exceedingly  few  make.  One 
workiugman,  representing  the  very  poorest  class,  whom  I  questioned 
oil  this  subject,  said  that  he  has  two  fourth-story  rooms,  for  which  he 
pays  $6.66  per  quarter,  that  is  $26.64  per  year.  In  this  house  I  have 
been,  a  dilapidated  structure,  in  a  narrow  street,  whose  stairway  is  so 
crooked  and  so  dark  that  a  stranger  ascends  it  with  difficulty.  He  has 
a  wife  and  four  children,  and  in  these  two  rooms  they  all  dwell  together, 
eat  and  sleep.  He  earns  about  50  cents  a  day,  to  which  his  wife  adds 
a  little  something  by  occasionally  doing  washing  or  other  work.  He 
requires  personally  in  the  course  of  a  year,  he  says,  one  pair  of  pants, 
which  with  difficulty  can  be  made  to  wear  so  long,  for  which  he  pays 
$2.38;  two  shirts  at  71  cents  each,  $1.42;  three  blouses  at  71  cents  each, 
12.13;  shoes  to  the  value  of  $5.71 ;  socks,  $1.42;  working  coat,  $2.14; 
vest,  59  cents;  hat,  95  cents.  Clothing  for  wife,  about  $19;  for  chil- 
dren, about  $8.33.  Fuel,  in  winter,  at  about  35^  cents  per  week,  and 
in  summer  at  18,  costs  about  $13.11.  Six  times  a  year,  every  two 
months,  taxes  to  state,  38^  cents  each  time,  $2.38;  six  times  a  year  to 
the  city,  28J  cents  each,  $1.71.  Dinner  for  himself,  wife,  and  four  chil- 
dreu,  which  consists  of  soup,  flesh,  potatoes,  and  sometimes,  something 
green,  three  hundred  and  sixty-flve  times  per  year,  at  20  cents,  $73; 
rent,  $26.64 ;  beer,  two  glasses  per  day,  at  2^  cents  per  glass,  for  three 
hundred  and  thirteen  days,  $15.65;  Sunday  expenditures,  at  23|  cents 
(mark)  per  Sunday,  $12.57.    Total,  $189.13. 

Here  is  a  total  of  $189.13,  without  any  allowance  whatever  being 
made  for  breakfasts  and  suppers  and  certain  incidental  expenses,  or  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  of  $32.63,  reckoning,  excepting 
Sundays,  three  hundred  and  thirteen  working  days  at  50  cents  per  day 
($156.50),  which  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  the  wife  in  some  way. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  the  man  with  50  cents  a  day,  with  a  wife 
to  assist  him  a  little,  is  able  to  do.  He  can  exist  not  much  better  than 
a  beast  in  a  hovel.  And  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  are  Social 
Democrats  in  Oermany  f 

This  man  with  2^  cents  purchases,  he  says,  a  package  of  surrogate 
coffee,  which  lasts  about  two  .weeks,  pays  9 J  cents  for  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar,  10^  cents  for  a  large  loaf  of  rye  bread,  14  cents  a  pound  for 
workingmen's  beef,  but  is  never  so  extravagant  as  to  buy  a  pound, 
one-half  to  two-thrds  of  a  pound  being  sufficient  for  himself  and  family, 
6  cents  a  pound  for  horse-flesh,  which  he  often  has  fried,  5  to  6  for  a 
kumpf  of  potatoes  (a  kumpf  being  9  avoirdupois  pounds),  drinks  a 
glass  or  two  of  beer  a  day  at  2i  cents  per  glass,  and  on  Sundays  lays 
out  25  cent8  or  so  for  pleasure. 

The  standard  bill  of  fare  of  the  workingmen  at  noon  is  a  mess  of 
potatoes,  and  a  little  meat,  or  peas  or  beans,  cooked  together  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  soup,  to  which  a  little  green  cabbage  or  lettuce,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  is  sometimes  added.  This  dish  they  eat  day  after 
day,  with  very  little  change  in  the  character  of  its  contents  or  manner 
of  preparation.  It  is  brought  to  them  by  their  wives  oftentimes,  when 
the  men  work  in  the  open  air,  in  a  tin  pail  or  earthenware  dish,  and  the 
wives  sit  near  at  hand  while  the  men  eat.  The  women  in  a  great  many 
cases  bring  along  with  them  also  similar  food  for  themselves,  which 
they  eat  in  the  company  of  their  husbands.    Day  after  day  I  see  these 
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people  thus  dining  together,  with  large  pieces  of  rye-bread  in  \ 
hands  and  the  tin  pails  iii  their  laps,  in  which  is  contained  freqnc 
a  sort  of  potato  soup  only.    (I  mean  in  this  description  of  coarse 
common  day-laborers.) 

Where  $1'22  or  $335  a  year  is  earned,  that  is,  from  71  cents  to  i 
per  day,  the  expenditures  will  run  about  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Bent 

Food    

Clothing 

Fuel 

Taxes  

laeidentals 

Total. 


Lowentb 


$85  70 

1]9  00 

47  60 

11  90 

2  83 

4  07 


Hii 


222  00 


From  $214.20  to  $333.20  a  year  is  all  that  the  letter-carriers*  of 
city  receive.  They  are  consequently  far  less  favorably  situated 
the  same  class  of  men  in  the  United  States,  and  must  live  in  a  C4 
spondingly  inferior  way.  Their  clothing,  however,  costs  them  but  li 
for  for  wearing  apparel  from  their  salaries  is  deducted  every  year  the 
smallsum  of  96  cents,  for  which  they  receive  every  twelvemonthsacaj 
a  pair  of  pants,  every  eighteen  months  a  coat,  and  every  three  jeai 
overcoat.  The  shoes  the  Government  does  not  furnish.  Their  hou 
work  are  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  a  rest  of  from  two  to  three  h 
during  the  day,  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  mails. 

Young  unmarriea  workingmen  who  make  50  or  75  cents  a  day 
from  $8.56  to  $10.23  per  month  for  board  and  lodging,  washing 
included. 

A  young  bookkeeper,  or  clerk,  or  teacher,  whose  salary  amoun 
$285  per  annum  can,  with  economy,  live  respectably  on  that  small  i 
%n  unmarried  man,  I  mean  ;  but  cannot  throw  any  money  away. 
$4  or  $5  a  month  he  can  rent  a  tolerably  fair  room.  This  will  als 
elude  his  breakfast,  which  will  be  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  for  iti 
custom  of  the  country,  both  among  rich  and  poor,  to  take  only  a  ct 
two  of  coffee,  with  one  or  two  rolls,  in  the  morning.  Quite  a  fair 
ner,  of  two  or  three  courses,  made  up  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegeta 
tolerably  well  cooked,  he  can  get  in  a  restaurant  for  15  cents,  anc 
8upper,t  if  simple,  may  be  made  to  cost  not  more  than  that  amc 
that  is,  30  cents  a  day  for  the  two  meals  or  $9  per  month.  If  he  bo 
where  he  rooms,  which  is  seldom  done,  he  may  be  able  to  do  a  1 
better,  but  not  much.  He  can  hardly  for  less  than  the  prices  1 1 
mentioned  obtained  much  better  than  prison  fare. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  comprehend  how  men  with  families  i 
age  to  live  upon  the  meager  incomes  they  have  and  keep  thems< 
decently  clad.    Herrings,  sausage,  and  cheese  must  form  staple  art 
of  diet  with  them,  and,  taken  as  a  nation,  the  Germans  must  live 
plainly. 

From  a  young  married  book-keeper,  with  one  child,  whose  sala 
$371.28  per  annum,   I  learn   that  his  expenditures  are  as  folli 

'These  are  mostlv  old  soldiers. 

tThis  supper  will  usually  be  a  fflass  of  beer,  with  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  wit 
Ibniter,  and  some  sausage  raw,  or  ^eese. 
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Food,  $166.60;  rent,  $85.68;  clothing,  $59.50;  fuel,  $23.80;  taxes, 
$11.90;  incidental  expenses,  $23.80;  total,  $371.28. 

Another  book-keeper,  elder  and  also  married,  with  a  son  nearly  grown, 
has  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  statement  from  his  books,  which  makes 
the  following  exhibit,  viz : 

Food,  $357;  rent,  $130.90 ;  clothing,  $95.20;  wages  of  one  female 
serrant,  $28.56 ;  furniture  and  household  articles,  $35.70 ;  fuel,  $23.80 ; 
taxes,  $23.80;  schooling  for  son,  $23.80;  incidental  expenses,  $83.30 ; 
total,  $802.06. 

In  this  case  the  annual  income  amounts  to  $833,  and  the  individual 
lives  just  about  as  a  man  with  $900  or  $1,000  in  Washington  does,  tio 
far  as  my  experience  goes  I  should  say  that  it  costs  men  of  moderate 
means  about  the  same  to  live  here  that  it  would  in  America,  but  in  the 
apper  circles  it  is  not  customary  to  make  outlays  with  so  free  ahand  as 
in  America.  If  families  live  here  cheaper  than  American  families  it  is 
frequently  because  they  live  plainer,  oftentimes  in  a  manner  that  an 
American  of  similar  station  in  life  would  not  think  of  enduring.  In  the 
case  last  instanced  by  me  the  rent  paid,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  about  $140 
per  annum,  but  the  rooms,  nine  in  number,  with  a  kitchen  and  use  of  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  while  very  nice,  are  in  the  fourth  story  of  a  house, 
in  a  good  locality,  and  have  low  ceilings  and  are  small  in  size.  Bents, 
however,  are,  I  should  say,  lower  as  a  rule  than  in  the  United  States. 

V7AGES  NOW    COMPARED    WITH  THOSE  OP  1878. 

Upon  this  point  the  testimony  varies,  some  maintaining  that  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  workingmenare  about  the  sametoday  that  they  were 
in  1878,  while  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  slightly  better 
wages  are  obtained  now  than  six  years  ago.  But  wages  ought  to  be 
higher  now  than  then,  for  business  in  Germany,  while  far  from  being 
all  that  could  be  desired  of  it,  is  on  a  more  satisfactory  and  prosperous 
basis  than  it  was  in  1878.  I  have  read,  too,  that  at  a  congress  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  Germany,  held  at  Berlin  iuMa^^  last,  the 
report  of  the  secretary  showed  that  the  iron  and  steel  association  is 
composed  of  356  manufacturers,  employing  240,000  workingmen  and  rep- 
resenting a  capital  of  $250,000,000,  and  also  that  since  the  new  German 
customs  tariff  went  into  operation,  which  was  at  about  the  time  that  is 
being  considered,  the  number  of  workingmen  employed  in  the  iron  and 
steel  works  had  risen  33  per  cent,  and  that  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  52  per  cent,  in  the  entire  amount  of  wages  paid  and  an  average  ad- 
vance of  14  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  the  individual.  Wages,  1  think 
it  may  be  said,  are  about  10  x>er  cent,  better. 

A  certain  tailor  has  furnished  me  with  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  prices  paid  in  his  branch  of  business  for  piece-work,  now  and  about 
1870,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  what  advance  has  been  made  in  this 
line.  To  live  it  costs  a  workingman  not  more  than  25  cents  or  so  more 
a  week  now  than  then,  he  says ;  so  that  it  appears  that  the  higher  rates 
of  wages  are  all  in  the  interest  of  the  laborer. 
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Tailors*  piece-work  wages  in  1870,  or  ihereahouU^  compared  with  those  of  1884. 


Articlee. 


1884. 


MBIf'B  CLOTHDVO. 


Black  irock-ooat  or  double  breasted 

Same,  or  ordinary  coat 

Same,  single-breaated 

Clotbcoatof  light  stuff 

Same,  without  waist 

Winter  overcoat,  padded 

Spring  or  summer  overcoat,  lined  with  silk 

Same,  ordinary    

Quilted  silk  coats 

Same,  housecoats 

Vests: 

Doubl(>-breasted,  of  white  piqu6  or  cashmere 

Standing  and  single-breast«d 

Transparent ^ 

Pants: 

Black,  satin 

Other  stuff 


BOTB'  cLornss. 


Colits  for  confirmation. 
Confirmation  overcoat.. 
Sack: 

With  waist 

Without  waist , 

Pants  and  vests 


CHILDREN'S  SUITS. 


Overcoat       

Jackets  or  sailor  blouses. 

Same,  ordinary 

Pants: 

With  body 

Ordinary 

Havelock 

Blouse  with  belt 


KI8CJELLANK0UB. 


Livery  for  servants 

Same,  with  tippet 

Frock  and  coat 

Same,  for  waiter 

Sacks  for  wai  ters 

Cashmere  or  alpaca  coats,  with  waist 

Linen  or  piqa6  coat: 

With  waist 

Without  waist 

Alpaca  or  cashmere  vestings,  with  waists 

Fireman's  sack 

Havelock : 

Ordinary 

With  sleeves 

Sleeping  ceat : 

With  trimming,  but  without  padding 

Without  trimming  and  without  padaing. 
Gaiters: 

Large 

Small 

Sacks  for  cooks 

Sacks  for  gymnasts  

Drawers : 

Plain 

More  difficalt  to  make 

Undershirts 

Vests  in  linen,  alpaca,  &jc.,  easily  made 

Riding  breeches,  with  leather 

Same,  trimmed 


NOTB.— For  work  by  the  hour,  1884, 7  to  8)  cents ;  1870,  5  to  7  cents. 
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THE  HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Their  habits  of  life  and  of  work  may  in  general  be  characterized  as 
bad,  tUat  is,  not  vicious  nor  slothtul,  but  irresolute  and  nerveless.  They 
lack  that  snap  and  vim  which  ia  so  characteristic  of  the  Americans,  and 
move  and  work  in  a  listless,  half-hearted  sort  of  way.  How  steady  they 
are  it  has  been  difficult  for  me  to  determine.  One's  first  impulse  is  to 
say  that  all  classes  in  Germany  devote  one  half  of  their  time  to  the  beer- 
sbops,  but,  while  a  great  many  pass  entirely  too  much  time  in  this  way, 
8ucb  a  statement  would  not  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  facts.  To  the 
inquiry,  "  To  what  extent  do  the  working  classes  frequent  the  beer- 
shops!"  one  gentleman,  connected  with  a  very  large  factory,  replies, 
**yot  much,  for  they  do  not  have  the  money  to  spend ;  the  married  man 
will  drink,  on  the  average,  a  glass  or  two  of  beer  in  a  week  and  on  Sun- 
days two  or  three,  but  no  more."  Another  gentleman,  a  mjinufacturer, 
maintains  that  beer  is  the  ruin  of  the  German  workingmen,  that  they 
drink  every  time  they  get  a  chance,  that  when  it  is  prohibited  to  them 
they  smuggle  it  into  the  workshops,  and  that  the  most  of  them  spend 
two  or  three  hours  every  night  in  the  beer  shops.  "  My  experience  has 
been  steady,"  said  he  to  me,  "  that  they  will  work  hard  all  week  to  earn 
big  wages,  but  that  by  Tuesday  all  is  spent.  They  begin  drinking  on 
Saturday  night,  and  keep  it  up  till  their  money  is  gone.  1  have  tried 
to  save  their  money  for  them,  but  have  found  it  useless  to  do  so."  One 
intelligent  workingman  whom  I  questioned  upon  the  subject  said  that 
the  German  workingman  drinks  on  the  average  four  or  five  glasses  (one 
German  glass  being  about  two  American)  of  beer  a  day.  Another,  a 
laborer,  said  they  drink  only  one  or  two  glasses  a  day,  and  very  little 
scbuaps,  because  they  cannot  afiford  it.  The  common  opinion,  however, 
is  that  the  lower  classes  devote  entirely  too  much  time  to  the  beer 
houses,  and  this,  too,  is  more  in  accord  with  what  one  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  to  be  the  case  in  Germany.  Schnaps  (brandy)  is  drank 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  drunkenness  is  therefore  somewhat  rare. 

Sunday  is  beer  day.  By  foot,  by  rail,  or  by  steamer  the  i)eople  in 
bummer  on  Sunda3's  fiock  out  of  the  towns  to  the  summer  gardens  and 
pass  the  day  drinking,  bowling,  turning,  shooting,  &c.  He  must  be  a 
very  poor  man  indeed  who  does  not  spend  something  in  pleasure  on 
Sunday.  But  the  Germans  are  rather  orderly,  and  when  at  night  the 
steamers  and  trains  return  filled  to  overflowing  with  soldiers,  servant- 
^rls,  workingmen,  &c.,  not  one-half  the  noise  will  be  heard  that  would 
greet  one's  ears  from  a  similar  party  in  America.  In  winter  it  is  the  res- 
taurants and  theaters  that  are  packed  o^  Sundays,  in  summer  the  woods 
that  are  filled. 

The  workingmen  work  about  ten  •  hours  a  day,  in  an  easy,  sleepy 
^ay.  They  begin  at  about  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  half  past  8 
take  a  rest  for  half  an  hour,  when  some  bread  and  cheese,  or  sausage, 
and  coffee,  or  beer,  are  partaken  of;  stop  at  12  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner;  about  half  past  4  take  again  a  little  something 
to  eat  and  drink,  during  a  half  hour's  pause,  and  at  6  or  7  get  through 
with  the  arduous  duties  of  the  day  with  very  little  acromplished,  I 
should  think.  And  this  takingof  one's  easels  to  be  met  with  everywhere, 
and  among  all  classes.  At  12  o'clock  business  men  quit  their  places  of 
business  for  two  or  three  hours,  going  home  and  eating  a  heavy  dinner, 
and  in  many  cases  taking  a  nap,  and  then  have  to  be  at  their  otfices 
ontil  late  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Thus 
ft  Hpirit  of  ease  and  procrastination  obtains  possession  of  all,  and,  as  a 

*  Exclusive  of  resting  pauses. 
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result,  hardly  anything  is  ever  ready  for  delivery  at  the  time  i 
apon. 

This  manner  of  wasting  time  is  due  probably  simply  to  bad  1 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  country,  and  which  may  not  be  inhe 
the  people,  because  the  very  men  who  thus  act  work  in  America  i 
gently  as  anybody  else.    Said  a  miller  once  to  me : 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  in  Chicago,  in  a  mill  where  I  was,  that  twei 
Qsed  there  to  turn  out  ae  much  flour  in  a  given  time  as  we  can  here  with  forty 
Ibnt  it  is  so.  All  things  are  equal,  and  yet  with  twenty  men  I  cannot  begin  1 
nuch  work  as  was  accomplished  in  America  by  that  number. 

I  am  certain  myself  that  every  industrious  laborer  and  mechi 
America,  let  him  be  what  he  will,  Irish,  German,  English,  or  Am< 
as  a  rule  turns  off  twice  as  much  work  a  day  there  as  the  same  i 
of  workman  here  of  superior  quality.  The  man  in  America  is 
paid,  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  but  he  is  worth  more.  The  workii 
here  too  are  not  only  slow,  but  are  wanting  in  skill  and  jnd| 
They  lose  oftentimes  almost  as  much  time  contemplating  apiece  o 
as  the  man  in  America  would  require  to  do  it  in,  and  do  not  woi 
without  direction.  I  do  not  know  to  what  cause  to  attribute  thif 
lessuess  on  the  part  of  the  workingmeu  of  Germany,  whether  t 
food,  to  beer,  to  a  lack  of  incentive  from  the  feeling  that  their  1 
fixed  one,  or  to  what  cause;  for,  as  I  said  above,  these  men  in  Ai 
start  in  and  work  with  as  much  energy  as  anybody  else,  but  thi 
tainly  do  not  do  so  at  home  in  the  Fatherland.  It  doubtless  is  1 
America  the  workingmen,by  reason  of  the  free  institutions  of  the  a 
and  of  the  energizing  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  becomes  ind( 
ent,  self  reliant,  high-spirited,  Hnd  ambitious,  while  here  he  feel 
his  opportunities  are  limited  and  his  st^te  servile.  He  is,  the 
rather  disposed  to  be  patient  and  to  accept  whatever  lot  is  in 
upon  him,  and  to  look  to  the  state  for  remedial  legislation,  thus  I 
ting,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  ^'  the  gods  help  those  who  help  themsi 
The  American  idea  is  that  the  people  make  the  state,  but  the  G< 
seems  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the  theory  tl»at  the  state  makes  tt 
pie.  At  any  rate,  inst.t'ad  of  being  independent,  self-reliant,  and 
ahead,  each  for  himself,  each  man  seems  to  be  afraid  to  move  t 
look  to  another,  and  so  it  goes  up  from  story  to  story,  each  w 
for  a  superior  to  take  the  initiative.  It  may  be  said  that  the  G 
workingmen  are  industrious  if  their  work  is  laid  out  for  them, 
under  supervision,  but  not  so  if  left  to  themselves  to  plan  or  find 

What  the  German  is  somewhat  lacking  in,  it  seems  tome,  is  int 
That  faculty,  I  think,  the  American  possesses  in  an  eminent  d 
and  is  his  distinguishing  trait  of  character.  The  German  is  a 
student,  a  great  meraorizer,  more  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  tb^ 
American,  for  all  Germany  is  studying  itself  blind,  trying  to 
everything,  as  well  that  which  is  useless  as  that  which  is  useful,  1 
studies  largely  with  a  view  to  making  himself  learned,  the  Am 
more  with  a  view  to  use  in'  practical  life.  The  German  cultivat 
memory,  the  American  his  wit.  The  consequence  is  that  the  & 
theorizes  while  the  American  acts,  and  analyzes  while  the  Am 
creates.  He  thus  becomes  critical  and  skeptical  and  vacillati 
judgment.  This  remark  may  seem  out  of  place,  and  yet  it  is  neo 
to  a  proper  consideration  of  the  German  workingman  and  mercha 
in  consequence  ot  it  they  acquire  halting  and  slow  ways  of  thinkii 
acting  and  become  indisposed  to  act  promptly  in  any  matter.  T 
is  with  the  workingmen,  they  hesitate  to  exercise  their  own  jndg 
and  are  afraid  of  responsibility.    This  absence,  not  entirely,  but  ii 
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of  Belf-reliance  and  quick  jadgment,  makes  them  unreliable  in  the  sense 
of  iaefBcient  and  nnskillfnl.  They  are  persevering  and  endaring,  and 
will  work  rather  faithfully  at  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  they  have 
little  idea  of  contriving  and  inventing. 

They  are  less  intelligent  than  American  workingmen,  because  they 
lack  Yankee  comprehension  and  penetration,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  less  disposed  to  look  out  simply  for  number  one. 

They  do  not  save  much,  because  they  cannot  if  they  would.  In  America 
the  workingman  receives  wages  which  enables  him  to  put  a  little  some- 
thing by,  when  he  is  industrious  and  saving,  with  which  to  obtain  a  home 
at  some  future  day,  and  this  home  a  large  body  of  our  citizens  have  in 
view  as  the  end  of  life,  but  the  German,  i::  general,  has  not  this  op- 
portunity, and  consequently  does  not  possess  the  home  inspiration  in 
the  degree  that  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States,  and,  besides, 
I  also  doubt  whether  he  is,  notwithstanding  his  many  good  traits,  as 
thrifty  and  saving  as  the  Puritan  stock  of  America.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a  man  of  the  working  classes  here  to  become  well  to  do  or  influen- 
tial. Such  cases  do  occur,  but  they  are  rare.  Self-made  men  are  few 
in  number  compared  to  the  multitude  of  them  which  are  to  be  found 
in  America. 

Conditions  here  and  in  the  United  States  are  altogether  different,  and, 
as  a  necessary  result,  the  two  peoples  are  wholly  unlike  in  genius,  and 
will  become  more  and  more  so.  The  Americans*  and  their  institutions 
are  not  fully  understood  here  and  cannot  be.  People  here,  and  this,  of 
eourse,  affects  the  workingmen,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  take  so  enlarged  a 
Tiew  of  all  things  as  our  citizens  do.  The  liberty  of  speaking  and  writ- 
iDg,  while  prevailing  to  a  large  extent,  is  not  yet  fully  enjoyed,  and  con- 
lequently  the  people  remain  somewhat  short-sighted  and  circumscribed 
in  their  views,  though  becoming  less  and  less  so.  The  workingman  is 
lield  in  check  by  this  sphere  of  restraint,  and  by  the  laws  which  imjiose 
a  penalty  upon  free  speech.  An  unguarded  utterance  made  in  public 
may  subject  a  man  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  workingmen  espe- 
cially, in  view  of  their  socialistic  tendencies,  are  closely  watched,  and  all 
lymptoms  of  ebullition  at  once  prescribed  for.  A  great  deal  of  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  is  enjoyed,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  granted. 
The  factional  spirit,  too,  which  in  the  past  was  so  destructive  of  German 
inity  and  progress,  has  not  yet  entirely  died  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
people,  but  is  fast  disappearing  under  the  new  order  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  sagacity  and  force  of  character  of  Prince  Bismarck.  It 
can  still,  nevertheless,  be  seen,  witnessed  everywhere,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  workingmen  to  quarrel  among  themselves,  if  not  held  in  strict 
discipline,  and  to  split  into  cliques,  in  the  tendency  of  the  students  at 
the  universities  to  form  into  rival  clubs  and  to  duel,  and  in  the  inability 
of  the  people  at  large  to  divide  into  two  opposing  parties  politically. 
For  this  reason  it  is  hard  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  political  and 
economical  sentiments  ot  the  people  on  account  of  the  many  wheels 
moving  within  wheels. 

Although  a  good  many  people  seem  to  be  alarmed  at  the  socialistic 
movement  and  its  growth,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  anything  very  seri- 
ous is  going  to  spring  from  it,  because  the  workingmen,  if  they  should 
ever  get  so  far  as  revolution,  will  never  have  nerve  enough  to  carry  it 
forward,  and  even  if  they  should  possess  this  nerve  in  a  sufficient  degree 
would  split  all  to  pieces  the  very  moment  they  obtained  power.    It  is 

*  By  Americans  I  mean  all  persons  livin^^  permanently  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
then  sssaming  and  oontribatinf^  to  a  distinct  and  new  type  of  man,  made  ap  princi- 
pally of  Bnglisii,  German,  and  Irish  blood,  influenced  strongly  by  climatic  conaitions. 
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true  that  they  may  break  out  some  day  into  violence,  but  it  will  be  a 
of  blindness  and  destruction  only,  and  will  endure  but  a  very  sbort 
from  want  of  an  inherent  tendency  to  union,  and  by  reason  of  the 
sand  and  one  Utopian  schemes  that  will  be  broached  by  their  le 

The  Germans  require  very  strong  leaders,  whose  will  is  law. 
are  not  monarchists  by  accident  or  by  force  of  circumstances,  but  hi 
the  national  character  calls  for  such  a  species  of  government, 
form  of  government,  I  think,  is  an  expression  of  the  national  life 
people  who  live  under  it,  not,  in  my  opinion,  because  the  |)eople  ai 
force  compelled  to  recognize  and  submit  to  it,  but  because  their  { 
has  brought  about  just  such  a  system  of  government  as  the  charac 
the  nature  of  the  people  at  large  demands,  and  the  institutions  ( 
country  reveal  the  internal  character  of  the  people  who  evolve 
Following  this  rule,  I  conclude  that  the  German,  while  loving  a  c 
species  of  liberty,  is  more  attentive  to  the  law  of  authority  than 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  workingmau  in  all  that  he  doe: 
be  viewed  in  this  light.  The  spirit,  however,  is  changing,  and  thi 
emment  is  accordingly  becoming  more  constitutional  and  more  i 
mentary,  for  when  the  life  of  any  nation  changes  the  form  of  g< 
ment  also  undergoes  a  transformation,  but  the  revolution  must 
place  in  particulars,  before  it  manifests  itself  in  generals. 

The  ideas  which  float  hither  from  America  work  like  so  much  1 
among  all  classes,  and  would  probably  exert  a  much  greater  infl 
than  they  do  could  not  the  more  enterprising  and  independent  < 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  population  emigrate  to  the  United  £ 
In  a  large  measure,  the  high-spirited  and  self-reliant  of  the  middl 
lowerclasses,  as  soon  as  they  become  discontented,  contrive  to  get 
The  home  country  thus  becomes  relieved  of  those  who  might  d 
the  peace. 

The  Socialistic  movement  is  at  the  bottom  simply  an  exhibit 
restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  The  leaders  of  it  pro 
cherish  all  sorts  of  Utopian  and  anarchical  principles,  but  the 
mass  of  the  workingmen  who  take  an  interest  in  it  do  so,  I  ai 
suaded,  without  fully  understanding  its  puri)ort.  They  feel  that 
state  is  altogether  too  servile  and  unnatural  a  one,  and  that  tfa 
not  receive  a  fair  share  of  what  their  hands  produce,  and  take 
terest  in  the  movement  because  it  holds  out  some  promise  of  a  re 
the  burdens  which  they  bear,  but  the  idea  of  overturning  all  c 
governmental  principles  of  the  present  time,  and  of  adivision  of  the 
erty  of  the  rich  and  well  to  do  is  far  absent,  I  believe,  from  the  thi 
or  wish  the  great  body  of  them.  There  is  too  much  conservatism 
German  character  for  that,  and  too  fine  a  sense  of  justice.  What 
want  is  a  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service,  which  bean 
heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  from  three  years  to  two  or  on 
abolition  of  all  exceptional  laws,  free  speech  and  a  free  press  ai 
light  of  public  assembly,  an  obligatory  education  for  the  children 
workingmau  at  the  public  expense,  absolute  prohibition  of  child 
limitation  of  female  labor,  cessation  of  military  and  convict  labor  ii 
petition  with  private  enterprise  extension,  of  the  rights  of  the  p 
protection  of  the  workingmau,  and,  above  all,  just  hours  of  lal 
fair  rates  of  compensation.  What  the  rabid  men  want  amounts,  i 
stance,  to  anarchy. 

Much  complaint  is  made  over  the  employment  in  the  baiTack 
military  establishments  of  men  who  work  at  trades,  especially  I 
tailors  and  shoemakers.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  has  served  { 
prenticeship  of  two  or  three  years,  and  has  hardly  become  a  s 
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workman,  he  is  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  fulfill  his  military  du- 
ties. In  the  case  of  the  tailors  and  shoemakers,  especially  of  the  former^ 
there  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  of  sufficient  physical  development 
to  go  through  the  military  evolutions,  being  oftentimes  hunch-backed, 
cnppled,  or  infirm,  for  when  a  boy  of  poor  parents  is  good  for  nothing 
else  he  is  put  at  a  sedentary  occupation.  These  the  Government  makes 
use  of  by  setting  them  to  work  at  their  trades  for  three  years.  If  a  man 
is  strong  and  well  developed,  and  is  fortunate,  he  marches  and  counter- 
marches, goes  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  perlbimances  and  gun  ex- 
ercises, and  during  tht^  three  years  of  his  service  in  the  army  never  once 
does  anything  in  the  way  of  his  trade ;  but  if  the  physicians  declare 
him  to  be  physically  incompetent  to  undergo  the  severities  of  military 
discipline  he  is  used  for  three  years  in  sticking  uniforms  together,  and 
makes  no  progress  at  his  trade,  but  acquires,  perhaps,  a  slouchy  way 
of  working.  At  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  he  is  through  his  military 
obligations.  marries,and  the  rest  of  his  life  fights  valiantly  for  a  forlorn 
species  of  existence.  Such  is  the  lament  that  is  made.  Of  the  merits 
of  the  question  I  know  nothing. 

The  farming  classesot'  this  neighborhood  are  a  sturdy,  well-built,  philo- 
8ophical  looking  race  of  beings,  who  are  represented  to  me  by  a  number 
of  responsible  parties  to  be  industrious  and  quite  contented  with  their 
lot.  The  land  in  this  duchy  is,  in  the  main,  divided  up  into  a  host  of 
small  or  medinmsized  farms,  not  much  encumbered  by  mort^ap^es, 
whose  proprietors  are  oftentimes,  unaided,  fully  able  to  cultivate  their 
little  possessions.  Very  few  men  employ  more  than  two  or  three  field- 
hands  except  in  harvest-time.  Many  of  the  men  also  employed  in  the 
towns  in  the  factories  own  little  patches  of  ground  which  they  and 
their  wives  manage  to  keep  tilled.  These  latter  raise  mostly  garden 
stuff,  which  the  women  carry  to  market  and  sell.  The  people  of  the 
Odenwald  are  comparatively  well  built,  but  in  the  poorer  districts  are 
small  and  weak,  owing  to  the  influences  of  food  and  dwellings,  and  the 
undertaking  too  early  in  life  of  trying  work.  The  well-to-do  peasants 
nse  much  salted  and  dried  meat,  and  good  farinaceous  food,  while  their 
poorer  neighbors  and  the  laboring  classes  must  be  content  with  a  potato 
bill  of  fare.  Bread  is  made  of  grain  and  potato  flour,  and  also  from 
a  species  of  buckw^heat.  The  Odenwalders  are  a  good  deal  shut  off 
froD)  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and  consequently  a  good  many 
old  habits  and  customs  are  to  be  met  with  among  them,  but  they  are 
not  altogether  removed  from  the  influences  of  modem  culture.  The 
land  is  mountainous  and  not  very  productive,  and  what  is  produced  is 
only  obtained  with  great  labor.  Their  products  they  frequently  carry 
on  their  backs  to  the  nearest  town,  hours  distant  from  their  fields. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  often  well  to  do,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  poorest  portions  of  Germany.  In  that  part  of  Hesse, 
known  as  Spessart,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  duchy,  the  people  are 
a  great  deal  worse  off,  and  live  in  miserable,  unhealthy,  and  overcrowded 
houses.  There  is  not  poverty  and  misery  to  be  seen  there  only,  but 
famine  even.  The  old  houses  in  the  Odenwald  villages  are  low  and 
dark,  and  in  winter,  when  shut  up  and  much  heated,  very  unhealthy. 
Frequently  the  cattle  stables  are  kept  cleaner  than  the  rooms  in  which 
human  beings  dwell.  The  Odenwald  is  largely  forest  land.  Northeast 
of  Frankfort  lies  a  district  of  mountainous  country  known  as  the  Vogels- 
berg.  There  dwelling,  barn,  and  stable  will  usually  be  found  to  be  all 
under  cue  roof,  with  no  back  building,  for  all  of  which  one  entrance 
^offices.  On  one  side  will  be  a  door  opening  into  the  dwelling  room, 
wbileon  the  other  side  will  be  one  conducting  the  visitor  to  the  cattle  stall. 
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This  Yogelsberg  the  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  look  upon 
ing  the  Siberia  of  Hpsse,  being  shrouded  in  winter  three-foarths 
year  and  cold  the  other  fourth.  The  people  are  engaged  in  agric 
pursuits  and  at  cattle-raising.  In  summer  many  of  them  go  t 
fertile  regions,  where  they  hire  themselves  as  field-hands.  Th 
said  to  be  good  workers  and  pretty  hardy,  and  to  be  very  unfrien 
wards  new  ideas  and  things.  In  winter  they  busy  themselves  sp 
and  working  in  wood.  "  Wo  Hessen  und  Hollander  verderben, 
an  old  German  saying,  "  kann  Niemand  Nahrung  erwerben,'' 
reads,  as  near  as  I  can  render  it  into  English,  that 

•  The  man  is  not  to  be  fonnd  who  can  thrive 

Where  the  Hessians  and  Dutchmen  can't  keep  alive. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  the  applicability  of  it  in  tl 
of  either  Hessian  or  Dutchman.  The  manner  of  living  amoi 
Vogelsbergers  is  extremely'  simple,  milk  and  eggs  taking  the 
even  among  the  well  to  do,  of  flesh.  Sauerkraut  and  potatoes, 
let-pap,  with  dried  meat,  are  Sunday  food  in  winter.  The  butt 
is  made  is  almost  all  sold,  and  the  peasant  women,  it  is  said, 
what  they  make  meet  the  household  expenses  and  pay  the 
Bhine-Hesse  is  very  fertile,  and  a  fine  vineland,  and  its  inhabitant 
sequently,  are  pretty  well  to  do.  There  is  little  cattle-raising  doi 
hardly  any  sheep-raising,  from  lack  of  pasturage.  In  its  fact( 
employs  a  great  many  hands. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

To  the  question  put  by  me  to  a  man  of  position  in  a  very  large 
lishment,  ^^  What  relation  subsists  between  employers  and  emp] 
came  the  reply,  "  You  just  say  that  they  are  the  most  desperal 
mies."  Said  another,  a  manufacturer,  ^^  Employers  and  employ^ 
one  another  as  beings  of  another  race  or  type,  and  the  want  of 
dial  feeling  in  Germany  between  employers  and  employes  is  the  I 
all  industry  here."  The  trouble  in  Germany,  as  well  as  elsewl 
the  world,  is  that  men  are  not  just  to  one  another.  The  employer 
to  look  upon  his  employ^  as  a  piece  of  machinery,  out  of  wh 
much  as  possible  for  as  little  as  possible  is  to  be  got,  while,  on  the 
hand  the  employ^  looks  upon  his  principal  as  an  oppressor  and  ex 
to  whom  as  little  as  possible  should  be  rendered,  instead  of  each 
ally  respecting  the  other  and  working  for  the  welfare  of  that 
While  upon  this  point,  the  United  States  cannot  be  held  up  as  a 
country,  where  absolute  justice  reigns  among  men,  still  the  rel 
between  employers  and  employes  are,  I  think,  on  a  more  satisf 
basis  there  than  here,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  equality  and  recj 
interest  prevailing  between  them. 

Germany  just  now  is  entirely  too  materialistic,  and  material 
undoubtedly  cold  and  selfish.  Today,  it  seems  to  me,  there  ai 
great  factors  determining  the  national  life  of  Germany,  by  one 
other  of  which  nearly  every  man  is  swayed — materialism  and  soci 
both  of  which  are  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  both  of  wl 
their  flood-tide  are  death-dealing  and  destructive  of  a  true  order 
ciety.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  men  of  cultu 
means  are,  as  a  class,  materialistic,  while  the  less  instructed  anc 
are  socialistic.  The  latter  is  but  the  reflected  shadow  of  the  form 
a  selfish  materialism  on  the  part  of  the  well  to  do  cannot  fail  to  t 
threatening  socialism  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  Here  rests  the  li 
thought  of  Germany,  whose  philosophers  have  weaved  a  spider'i 
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in  which  the  people  have  become  entangled.  In  the  United  States, 
while  matters  in  this  respect  are  not  all  that  one  conld  well  wish  them 
to  be,  still  there  is  a  constant  ferment  going  on,  and  men  and  women 
arebasy  in  a  maltitade  of  different  ways  trying  to  reach  and  elevate 
the  unfortunate  and  misguided  and  bring  about  a  truer  and  more  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  man  and  man  ;  but  this  species  of  life,  I  regret 
very  much  to  say,  seems  to  exist  to  but  a  very  slight  extent  here.  For 
militaiy  and  scholastic  purposes  Germany  is  doing  wondrous  things, 
bat  to  the  heart-life  of  the  people,  to  all  that  which  makes  a  man  really 
a  man,  little  attention  seems  to  be  paid.  If  to  be  a  tradesman  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  social  outlaw,  what  must  be  the  status  of  the  working- 
man  f  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong  on  this  iK)int,  and  I  trust  that  I  am, 
bat  so  Oermany  appears  to  my  eyes. 

ORGANIZED  OONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  restless  and  threatening,  but  not  well  organized.  The  Gov- 
ernment, too,  is  somewhat  afraid  of  workingmen's  clubs.  Among  masters 
many  organizations  exist,  but  very  few  among  the  real  workingmen. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  trades  unions  among  men  who 
work  by  the  day,  such  as  exist  among  masons,  brick-lnyers,  &c.,  in  the 
United'States,  where  the  number  of  apprentices,  &c.,  are  dictated  to  em- 
ployers, are  unknown  here,  and  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  working- 
men  of  Oermany  have  not  yet  learned  the  principle  of  demanding  and 
receiving.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  the  chief  organizations  by  which 
manufacturers  and  merchants  are  banded  together.  Other  organiza- 
tions also  exist  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  another  posted  in  regard 
to  what  is  going  on,  for  fixing  rates  of  wages,  and  for  mutual  protection 
against  strikes.  They  simply  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  within 
a  specified  time,  two  years  being  commonly  designated,  any  working- 
man  whom  one  of  their  number  has  discharged  for  good  cause,  or  who 
has  struck  work,  and  attach  penalties  to  violations  of  this  engagement. 

PREVALENOY  OP  STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  usually  sparadic,  and  not  general.  Formerl}',  I  am  told, 
they  occurred  more  frequently  than  now.  They  are  not  m  uch  undertaken, 
because  they  are  generally  unsuccessful,  and  besides  the  workingman 
is  compelled'  bj'  law  to  give  his  employer  fourteen  days'  notice  of  an 
inteution  to  quit  work,  while  the  employer,  on  the  other  hand,  must  give 
his  employ6  a  like  fourteen  days'  notice  before  he  can  discharge  him. 
This  provision  of  law  can,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  written  contracts, 
and  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  serious  misbehavior.  The  Government 
does  not  oppose  individual  striking,  but  the  workingmen  are  not  allowed 
to  band  together  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  one  another  in  such  a 
matter  by  pressure  or  force.  The  necessity  of  fourteen  days'  notice  and 
the  plan  adopted  among  employers  of  agreeing  not  to  employ  any  man 
who  has  struck,  discourage  strikes. 

Differences  between  employers  and  employes  are  settled  by  particular 
officials,  when  any  such  have  been  especially  designated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose.  When  there  are  none  such,  then  by  the  communal 
authorities.  Appeals,  however,  can  be  taken,  and  the  matter  in  dispute 
laid  before  the  courts.  Courts  of  arbitration  can  also  be  erected,  in 
which  employers  and  employes  shall  be  equally  represented. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  please,  and  employers  are  prohibited  from  imposing  any  restric- 
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tions  in  this  regard.  The  law  obliges  employers  to  pay  their  men 
currency  of  the  Empire,  and  does  not  allow  them  to  credit  their  me 
all  sorts  of  goods,  but  permits  them  to  supply  necessaries  of  life, 
charge  the  same  against  the  men  if  furnished  at  cost  prices;  and 
ing-places,  board,  fuel,  medicines,  and  medical  attendance  as  v 
tools  and  materials,  can  also  be  afforded,  but  further  than  this  x 
engagements  aLnd  contracts  void  at  law. 
Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly  in  imperial  money,  as  said  abo 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Concerning  co-operative  societies  I  have  simply  to  remark  tha 
have  proved  a  dead  failure  in  this  region. 

GENERAL   CONDITION  OP  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  question  I  have  felt  compelled  to  treat  of  under  other 
where  similar  inquiries  have  been  made. 

PROTECTION  IN  MATTER   OF  ACCIDENTS,  ETC. 

In  all  establishments  where  labor  is  performed  all  arrangemeni 
essary  to  the  health  of  the  workers  and  their  preservation  from  ac 
must  be  made,  and  for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  carryin 
effect  the  provisions  of  law  on  this  subject  there  are  a  class  of  o: 
throughout  the  Empire,  known  as  factory  inspectors,  whose  sole  bv 
it  is  to  visit  all  factories,  and  once  a  year  make  a  report  to  the  G 
Government,  which  is  published,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sai 
conducted.  It  is  their  duty  to  report  the  number  of  factories  am 
increase  or  decrease,  character  of  the  same,  circumstances  under 
they  are  worked,  number  of  employes,  sex,  age,  state  of  indue 
general  and  economical  condition  of  workingmen,  their  progr 
retrogression  in  comparison  with  preceding  years,  activity  of  the 
oflBcials  in  performing  their  duties  with  respect  to  factories,  rela 
the  same  to  the  local  officials,  to  employers,  and  to  workingme 
ing  special  attention  to  youthful  laborers  and  to  the  employm 
women  in  factories.  The  number  of  children  and  young  peop 
ployed  must  be  stated,  their  distribution  among  the  various  bn 
of  industry,  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  at  labor,  chs 
of  the  work  ui)on  which  they  are  engaged,  to  what  extent  they  ^ 

.V  conjunction  with  adults,  character  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  pas; 

*'  resting  pauses,  the  kinds  of  factory  schools  for  children,  iuflue 

labor  upon  the  physical  development  and  morals  of  young  pers 

;J  both  sexes,  atd  expressions  of  the  views  and  wishes  of  employe 

;•  parents  of  youthful  laborers  are  to  be  given.    The  number  of  cs 

accident  are  to  be  reported,  and  how  each  occurred  and  what  re 

Ij  had,  whether  death  or  disability  ensued ;  also  to  what  extent  la 


\\ 


are  protected  from  danger.  They  are  also  to  make,  as  far  as  po 
a  statement  of  all  cases  of  illness  occurring  among  workingnnei 
factory  influences  unfavorable  to  health,  mentioning  whether  the 
is  too  trying,  whether  the  light  is  bad,  whether  the  air  is  too  h 
dry,  or  too  dusty,  whether  poisonous  materials  or  articles  are  U8< 

I  Where  defects  exist  in  the  arrangement  or  administration  of  fa< 

II  they  are  to  be  reported  and  measures  taken  to  remove  them,  and 
i'i<  description  is  |bo  be  made  of  all  model  establishments,  that  the 
r                                 be  patterned  after.    They  must  also  set  forth  how  the  working] 
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nourished  at  home  and  in  the  factory,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  the  wages  received,  the  character  of  the  habitations  in  which  the 
workingmen  dwell,  and,  in  fact,  treat  of  every  subject  which,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  can  interest  or  affect  the  workingman.  They  are  em- 
powered, too,  whenever  anything  is  discovered  to  be  going  on  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Empire  regarding  workingmen  to  take 
steps  to  have  it  remedied.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I  doubt 
not  that  many  abuses  exist.*  The  inspectors,  also,  are  too  limited  in 
number  to  make  thorough  inspections,  for,  in  some  cases,  they  must 
visit  on  an  average  three  factories  a  day  in  order  to  make  the  round  of 
their  district.  There  are  forty -six  of  them  for  the  whole  realm.  Their 
annual  report  forms  a  volume  of  about  1,000  pages,  but  is  largely  an 
enumeration  of  cases  of  accidents  and  their  results,  which  are  very 
minutely  set  forth.  As  an  aid  to  me  in  preparing  this  report,  I  ob- 
tained and  looked  through  the  report  last  published,  which  is  for  1882, 
but  I  gleaned  very  little  therefrom,  although  much  interesting  material 
is  contained  in  it. 

Employers  are  liable  for  accidents  among  their  workingmen,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  due  provision  had  lieen  made  for  the  protection  of 
laborers,  and  that  they  had  been  fully  apprised  thereof.  In  this  respect 
a  paper  signed  by  the  workingman  before  the  accident  setting  forth 
that  he  had  been  informed  of  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means 
of  protection  against  an  accident,  is,  I  believe,  the  only  complete  bar  to 
a  claim. 

In  conseqnence  of  the  socialistic  agitation  more  attention  is  probably 
paid  to  the  workingman  and  his  claims  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  and  various  measures  for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  laboring 
classes  are  being  devised,  with  a  view  to  quieting  somewhat  the  rest- 
lessness which  prevails  among  them.  The  legislation  of  the  past  few 
years  has  been  veiy  muoh  in  their  favor,  notwithstanding  the  socialistic 
law,  and  the  Government  is  undoubteidly  earnestly  endeavoring  to 
improve  their  condition,  but,  while  doing  so,  is  seeking,  I  think,  to  be 
a  little  too  paternal,  and  to  make  of  the  workingman  a  very  depend- 
ent subject,  but,  perhaps  this  is  precisely  what  the  German  charac- 
ter requires.  During  the  present  year  the  Reichstag  has  accordingly 
adopted  the  second  of  a  series  of  experimental  laws  affecting  the  eco- 
nomical condition  of  the  workingman,  which  the  opponents  of  these  acts 
look  upon  as  another  giant  stride  of  the  Government  in  the  direction  of  a 
communistic  state.  This  is  the  accidents  insurance  bill.  Previously, 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1883,  an  act,  part  of  which  went  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  December  last  and  the  remainder  of  which  will  take  effect 
upon  the  1st  of  December  next,  was  passed  by  the  Reichstag,  providing 
a  oompidsory  system  of  insurance  of  the  workingmen  in  the  matter  of 
sickness,  by  which  a  certain  measure  of  income  during  limited  periods 
of  illness  becomes  assured  to  them.  Both  must  prove  to  be,  in  sub- 
stance, beneficent  measures,  but  they  are  based  upon  a  principle  which 
is  in  serious  conflict  with  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  recognized 
in  the  United  States. 

By  the  first  of  these  two  enactments,  the  act  of  June  15, 1883,  nearly 
all  the  laboring  men  of  the  Empire  are  compelled  to  contribute,  at  stated 
periods,  insignificant  sums  to  common  funds,  termed  kasses,  to  which 
their  employers  also  are  obliged  to  add  a  certain  percentage.  Thereby 
they  become  so  situated  that  when  ill  for  any  period  of  time  not  extend- 
ing beyond  thirteen  weeks  they  will  receive  proper  medical  treatment, 

*  The  laws  of  all  states  read  well,  bat  they  are  oftentimes  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  obserrance. 
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medicines,  and  appliances,  and  also  daily  a  sum  sufficient  in  amonui 
keep  them  and  their  families  from  absolnte  want.  The  law,  howe 
affects  chiefly  those  persons  who  are  permanently  employed  in  mas 
and  does  not  exert  a  compulsory  power  over  those  who  are  engager 
independent  work,  except  in  certain  instances,  who,  nevertheless, 
not  excluded  from  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  but  are  at  full  libe 
and  invited,  to  join  the  kasses  created.  These  kasses  are  designs 
as  communal,  place,  factory,  building,  guild,  miners',  and  aid  Kasses, 
to  them  must  belong  all  factory  operatives,  all  miners,  all  worl 
in  salt-pits,  bogs,  ditches,  quarries,  forges,  furnaces,  on  railroads 
steamship  lines  within  the  Empire,  on  wharves  or  dock,  npon  can 
roadways,  water-courses,  dikes,  buildings,  and  all  enterprises  of  the  ki 
at  hand-work  or  other  industrial  employments,  and  in  works  wl 
steam-boilers  or  any  kind  of  wind,  water,  steam,  gas,  hot-air,  &c 
used  to  drive  machinery — so  far  as  such  machinery  is  not  absolu 
temporarily  employed  and  does  not  belong  to  an  industrial  establ 
ment — that  is,  when  paid  salaries  or  wages,  or  when  employed  fc 
longer  period  than  one  week.  The  communes  are  also  authorizec 
extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  persons  employed  upon  farms  o 
forests,  to  any  person  carrying  on  independently  a  trade  or  craft  ^ 
does  work  on  account  of  another,  to  persons  who  are  employed  I 
principal  outside  of  an  industrial  establishment,  to  all  persons 
ployed  in  transportation  businesses,  to  mercantile  employes  and  appi 
tices,  and  to  employes  and  apprentices  in  apothecaries,  thus  brin^ 
almost  every  employ^  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  To  officials  in 
service  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  state  of  the  Empire,  or  of  a  commune,  y 
are  paid  fixed  salaries,  the  act  does  not  apply,  and  also  to  persons  ^ 
in  case  of  illness  would  be  cared  for  by  their  employers  for  the  spac 
thirteen  weeks,  or  who,  during  this  period,  would  get  uninterrupt< 
the  whole  of  their  salary  or  wages. 

The  most  general  kind  of  kasses  are  the  communal  kasses.  To  tl 
kasses  appertain  all  persons  who  are  under  the  obligation  to  be 
sured,  and  yet  do  not  belong  to  one  of  the  other  kasses.  They 
erected  and  managed  by  the  communes  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  inc 
bent  upon  each  commune  to  provide  one  in  the  interest  of  the  w< 
ingmen  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  several  communes  can  unite  togel 
and  make  the  insurance  a  matter  of  common  concern,  or  can  be  c 
pelled  to  do  so,  when  such  a  union  is  considered  necessary  and  ad> 
tageous.  Mem1)ership  is  effected  by  the  person  to  be  insured  inform 
the  communal  authorities  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  that 
attaches  himself  thereto,  but  no  claim  to  support  is  acquired  if  at 
time  of  this  act  he  was  in  a  sick  condition.  The  support  grante 
firee  medical  attendance,  medicines,  and  all  other  necessary  applian 
and  from  and  after  the  third  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  illness 
each  day  that  the  diseased  person  remains  ill  during  a  period  of 
more  than  thirteen  weeks  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  one-half  of 
customary  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer.  When  the  disease  is  brou 
about  by  debauchery,  intemperance,  rowdyism,  &c.,  this  money  is 
at  all  or  only  in  part  to  be  paid.  Persons  who  do  not  lie  under 
obligation  to  become  members  of  this  kasse,  but  voluntarily  do  so, 
not  entitled  to  aid  until  they  have  been  six  weeks  members.  The 
payments  are  made  weekly.  In  place,  however,  of  this  aid  the  inva 
can  be  placed  in  a  hospital  and  there  cared  for,  if,  when  married 
members  of  a  family,  the  illness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
be  properly  ministered  unto  at  home^  and  those  who  have  no  fao 
ties  must  in  all  cases  be  provided  for  in  the  hospitals.    Are  any  pers 
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dependeDt  upon  such  an  invalid  for  sapport  they  receive,  so  long  as 
the  latter  is  a  hospital  patient,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  money  which 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  had  he  been  cared  for  by  his  own 
family.  Each  member  of  this  species  of  kasse  pays  ordinarily  weekly 
as  dues  an  amount  not  exceeding  1^  per  cent,  of  the  customary  wages 
of  a  common  laborer  of  the  commune,  which,  however,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  may  be  set  at  2  per  cent.,  but  can  never  go  beyond 
that  figure ;  and  the  employer  of  the  man  must  in  every  case  contribute 
a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  laborei-'s  dues.  A  workingman  is  thus  . 
forced  to  put  weekly  into  a  common  treasury  an  insignificant  sum,  about 
2^  cents,  to  which  his  employer  adds  from  about  one-half  to  one  cent, 
and  in  return  enjoys  the  assurance  that  if  he  becomes  ill  at  any  time 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks  or  less  he  will  receive  from  the  fund  to 
which  he  has  contributed  about  20  or  25  cents  a  day ;  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  this  kasse,  which  is  for  the  most  ordinary  individuals.  Members  of 
the  other  kasses  are  much  better  situated.  Two  per  cent,  is  levied  as 
daes  only  when  it  becomes  evident  that  1^  per  cent,  will  not  cover  the  dis- 
bnrsements  made.  When  the  receipts  amount  to  more  than  the  dis- 
bursements reserve  funds  are  to  be  built,  and  if,  when  that  is  done,  the 
receipts  permanently  continue  to  exceeni  the  disbursements,  the  rate 
of  dues  is  to  be  lowered,  or  the  rate  of  aid  raised.  These  kasses  are 
all  to  be  administered  by  the  communal  authorities. 

PLAOE  KASSES. 

When,  at  any  given  point,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
band  for  the  purpose,  though  it  may  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances when  there  are  less,  the  communes  are  authorized  and  may  be 
compelled  to  create  place  kasses.  These  are  in  the  rule  for  workingmen 
who  are  engaged  in  a  certain  species  of  industry  at  any  particular 
place.  They  allow  an  aid  in  case  of  illness  for  a  period  which  can  be 
set  atone  year,  of  an  amount  equal  to  as  much  as  three-fourths  of  the 
average  wages,  so  far  as  this  average  does  not  exeeed  71  cents  a  day  of 
the  men  composing  them,  as  well  as  medical  attendance,  &c.,  and  alike 
grant  to  women  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  after  confinement,  which 
can  be  extended  to  six,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  an 
amount  to  his  next  of  kin  equal  to  forty  times  the  customary  wages 
of  a  day  laborer  of  the  place.  Free  medical  attendance,  &c.,  can  also 
be  accorded  to  wives  of  members  of  the  kasse,  and  these  wives  can  be 
made  entitled  to  receive  support  for  three  to  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment, and  upon  the  death  of  the  wife  or  a  child  of  a  member,  burial 
money  can  be  granted.  But  these  kasses  cannot  be  extended  to  other 
species  of  disability  or  otherwise,  than  as  mentioned,  to  wives  and  or- 
phans. When  debauchery,  &c.,  has  caused  disease  the  right  to  assist- 
ance is  forfeited.  The  dues  of  the  members  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  expenditures  to  be  made.  The  commune 
provides  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  these  kasses,  which  must  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  higher  officials.  These  kasses  ate  empowered  to 
^nire  privileges  and  make  contracts,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued.  When 
a  person  is  under  obligation  to  insure  he  becomes  a  member  of  this  species 
of  kasses,  by  going  to  work  in  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided, from  the  moment  heenters  upon  work,  if  not  already  a  member  of 
some  other  kasse,  and  when  no  obligation  to  insure  exists  by  a  verbal  or 
written  notice  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to  the 
kastse.  The  former  are  entitled  to  assistance  from  the  day  of  acquisi- 
tion of  membership,  the  latter  not  until  six  weeks  have  expired.    Mem- 
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bership,  in  the  case  of  obligatory  insarancei  is,  as  a  rale,  lost  whe 
member  of  a  kasse  leaves  the  branch  of  business  for  which  it  was  or| 
ized,  and,  when  voluntarily  acq  aired,  by  failing  twice  in  snocessioii 
pay  accruing  dues.  Members  of  the  kasse  who  get  out  of  wock 
ceive,  while  out  of  employment,  during  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  1 
when  they  have  been  that  length  of  time  members,  aid  from  it.  E 
kasse  is  required  to  have  a  reserve  fund,  to  which  one-tenth  of  the  < 
tributions  made  shall  be  devoted,  which  ftind  is  to  be  collected  unt 
becomes  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  annual  expenditures  of 
kasse. 

As  soon  as  a  place  kasse  has  been  formed  by  the  authorities 
members  thereof  hold  a  meeting,  with  a  representative  of  the  Gov 
ment  inspectors  as  chairman,  and,  if  few  in  number,  elect  direct! 
board  of  directors ;  but  if  the  kasse  is  composed  of  five  hnndrec 
more  members  they  choose  a  general  committee,  who  in  turn  sele< 
board.  The  directors  represent  the  kasse  judicially  and  extra-j 
cially,  and  conduct  the  administration  thereof,  under  the  superint^ 
ence,  ot  course,  of  the  Oovemment  inspectors,  and  so  far  as  the  roam 
ment  of  the  affairs  of  the  kasse  is  not  vested  by  statute  and  the  I 
of  the  kasse  in  the  board  of  directors  the  consent  of  the  gen 
committee  is  requisite  to  all  their  acts.  The  general  committee 
especially  the  right  to  have  the  annual  accounts  examined  by  a  spc 
committee,  to  proceed  against  directors  in  all  causes  arising  from 
management,  and  to  amend  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  kasse.  Emp 
ers  who  are  under  obligation  to  contribute  to  the  kasse  have  a  righ 
be  represented  among  the  directors,  and  in  the  general  committee, 
degree  of  representation  is  governed  by  the  amounts  paid  into 
kasse  by  them,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  more  than  a  one-tl 
voice.  If  the  members  of  any  kasse,  or  their  representatives,  dec 
to  vote  for  directors,  or  for  a  general  committee,  the  Govemn 
inspectors  select  them.  '  The  funds  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  investec 
the  safest  securities,  and  deposited  in  the  most  reliable  banks, 
kasse  is  obliged  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Government  inspec 
concerning  its  members,  cases  of  illness  and  death,  amounts  contribi 
and  disbursed,  &c.,  and  the  higher  Goveniment  officials  have  the  p] 
lege  of  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  kasse  s 
be  kept.  Directors,  as  well  as  accountants  and  treasurers,  hold  a  s 
lar  relation  to  the  kasse  that  guardians  do  to  wards,  and  can,  in 
manner,  be  proceeded  against  for  all  misdemeanors. 

These  kasses,  in  places  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  are  su 
vised  by  the  communal  authorities  under  the  superintendence  of 
higher  officers  of  the  Government  or  by  officers  appointed  especially 
the  purpose  by  the  state.  These  men  see  that  all  legal  and  statui 
provisions  are  complied  with,  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of 
kasse  and  revise  them,  and  can  cause  meetings  of  the  officers  of 
kasse,  which  they  are  to  conduct.  They  can  also,  when  the  officer 
the  kasse  do  not  fulfill  their  duties,  appoint  persons  to  take  their  pla 
All  or  several  of  the  kasses  in  the  district  of  one  inspector  can,  by  c 
mon  consent,  form  a  union  and  have  a  common  accountant  and  treasu 
make  contracts  in  common  with  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  hospit 
and  create  and  conduct  together  establishments  for  the  care  and  h 
ing  of  their  invalid  members. 
11  A  kasse  ceases  when  the  number  of  members  sinks  permanent!, 

[)'  less  than  fifty  and  when  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  kasse  cannot 

ir  maintained.    The  dissolution  is  effected  by  direction  of  the  higher  C 

1|  ernment  officials,  but  can  be  opposed.    If  a  kasse  dissolves  its  memi 
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are  to  be  turned  over  to  other  place  kasses  or  to'  the  communal  kasse. 
The  assets  of  the  kasse  are  then  to  be  employed  in  satisfying  its  debts 
and  whatever  claims  to  aid  that  may  have  arisen  previous  to  its  ^i^so- 
lation.  If  any  amonnt  remains  it  is  to  be  turned  over  to  that  place 
kasse  or  communal  kasse  to  which  the  members  of  the  dissolved  kasse 
may  be  adjoined.  They  can  also  be  dissolved  at  the  request  of  their 
general  committee. 

In  the  case  of  both  communal  and  place  kasses,  employers  are  re- 
quired to  inform  the  proper  authorities  of  the  employment  by  them  of 
any  person  upon  whom  the  obligation  to  insure  rests  within  three  days 
from  the  commencement  of  said  employment,  and  also  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  same.  They  are  also  required  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of 
their  employes  the  amounts  due  to  the  kasses,  and  must  contribute  to  the 
same  one-third  of  the  amount  levied  by  law  upon  their  employes. 

Controversies  between  insured  parties  or  their  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  communal  or  place  kasses  on  the  other  are  to  be  decided 
by  the  Government  inspectors,  but  against  the  decisions  of  the  latter  ap- 
peals to  the  courts  can  be  made. 

FACTORY  KASSES. 

Any  manufacturer  who  employs  fifty  or  more  persons  who  are  obliged 
to  be  insured  is  entitled  to  establish  a  factory  kasse  in  their  behalf.  He 
can  even  be  compelled  to  do  so  when  the  commune  in  which  his  factory 
is  situated  or  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  his  men  belong  asks  it  of  the 
Government,  but  before  being  obliged  to  do  so  he  and  his  men  are  to  be 
heard  in  the  matter.  When  less  than  fifty  persons  are  employed  by 
any  one  manufacturer  a  kasse  can  be  erected,  first,  when  the  character 
of  work  is  especially  injurious  to  health,  in  which  case  the  proprietor  of 
the  &ctory  can  be  forced  to  set  up  a  kasse ;  and,  secondly,  when  the 
anthorities  are  satisfied  that  the  kasse  will  be  self-sustaining.  If,  when 
caUed  upon  to  establish  a  kasse,  he  does  not  comply,  a  manufocturer 
can  be  compelled  to  pay  as  a  fine  to  a  communal  or  place  kasse  a  sum 
equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  his  men. 

Membership  in  such  a  kasse  is  acquired  by  the  mere  act  of  working 
in  the  factory,  when  there  is  an  obligation  to  insure,  and  in  other  cases 
by  a  notification  from  the  party  interested  that  he  attaches  himself  to 
the  kasse.  It  is  lost  in  the  first  case  by  the  employment  permanently 
ceasing,  and  in  the  latter  by  a  failure  to  pay  dues. 

In  these  kasses  contributions  and  support,  instead  of  being  according 
to  the  average  wages  of  members,  can  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
wages  each  workman  receives,  so  far  as  these  wages  do  not  exceed  95 
cents  a  day. 

The  laws  of  the  kasse  are  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  manufacturer  or  his 
representative  and  submitted  to  the  persons  composing  the  same  for 
approval,  and  they  can  provide  that  the  chairmanships  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  of  the  general  committee  shall  be  held  by  the  manufact- 
urer or  his  representative ;  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  is  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  funds  of  the  kasse,  the  right  to  designate  its 
accountant  and  treasurer  is  also  vested  in  him,  who  are  to  be  there  at 
his  expense. 

One  third  of  the  amount  paid  into  the  kasse  is  to  be  met  by  the 
mannilBcturer,  and  if  the  receipts  prove  not  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  disbursements  he  must  make  up  the  deficiency  from  his  own  pocket. 

Disputes  between  employers  and  members  of  the  kasses  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  the  special  officials,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  all  questions  at 
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issue  between  employers  and  employes,  and,  where  there  are  none  e 
by  the  commanal  authorities,  but  an  appeal  to  court  is  provided  fc 

If  the  factory  or  factories  for  which  a  kasse  has  been  establishec 
comes  temporarily  closed,  or  the  number  of  employes  so  limited  that 
become  less  in  number  than  double  the  number  of  persons  require 
form  a  board  of  directors,  the  administration  of  the~  same  can  b 
snmed  by  the  Government  inspectors,  who  are  to  appoint  a  repres( 
tive  to  act  in  their  behalf,  and  in  sucn  a  case  all  the  funds,  books, 
of  the  kasse  are  to  be  surrendered  to  these  inspectors ;  but  this  if 
to  take  place  if  the  iudustiy  is  of  such  a  character  that  regular  pe: 
ical  cessations  of  work  or  limitations  of  the  number  of  workmen  o< 
A  kasse  is  to  cease  to  exist  when  the  factory  or  factories  for  whi 
was  brought  into  being  become  closed  or  the  number  of  member 
comes  permanently  less  than  the  lowest  number  allowed  by  lav 
proves  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created ; 
lastly,  when  the  head  of  the  establishment  whose  employes  compo 
neglects  to  have  the  kasse  and  its  afifairs  properly  attended  to,  in  i 
which  cases  the  kasse's  membership  and  funds  are  to  be  turned  ov< 
a  place  or  communal  kasse. 

In  other  respects  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  place  kasses  a 
be  observed. 

BUILDING  KASSES 

Are  for  individuals  employed  upon  railroads,  canals,  roadways,  wi 
courses,  dikes,  fortifications,  and  other  like  works  in  course  of  consi 
tion,  when  a  comparatively  large  number  of  men  are  employed, 
parties  having  the  works  in  charge  can  be  forced  to  have  their  mei 
sured.  and  if  they  do  not  will  be  compelled  to  meet  from  their  own  p 
ets  all  expenses  attending  the  illness  or  death  of  their  employes, 
kasses  cease  when  the  particular  works  for  which  they  have  been  ere 
are  brought  to  an  end,  or  when  the  parties  having  the  work  in  ch 
neglect  to  have  the  kasses  properly  administered.  The  provision 
8X>ecting  factory  kasses  apply  also  here. 

GUILD  KASSES. 

These  are  kasses  erected  by  trades  unions  in  behalf  of  their  meml 
and,  while  allowed  more  latitude  and  a  greater  degree  of  self-gov 
ment,  are  subject  in  many  respects  to  the  provisions  afifecting  p 
kasses. 

MINERS'  KASSES. 

These  are  for  miners,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  factory  kas 

AID  KASSES. 

By  these  are  meant  the  societies  voluntarily  organized  among  mei 
the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  one  another  and  their  families  in  a 
of  illness  and  death.  These,  of  course,  ei^oy  a  large  freedom  of 
ministration. 

Such  are,  as  above  set  forth,  the  leading  features  of  the  law  of 
Empire  making  provisions  for  rendering  assistance  to  workingmen  w 
ilL  It  is  a  rather  lengthy  statute,  being  made  up  of  eighty -eight 
tions. 
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INSUBANOE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS. 

The  act  proTiding  relief  in  the  case  of  accidents,  passed  by  the 
Seichstag  a  short  time  ago,  and  adopted  by  the  Bnndesrath  a  few  days 
liDce,  is  even  longer  than  that  on  the  subject  of  invalid  insurance, 
having  one  hundred  and  eleven  sections,  but  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

All  persons  employed  in  mines,  salt-pits,  in  establishments  for  sepa- 
rating ores,  quarries  and  excavations,  upon  wharves  and  in  lumber- 
yards, in  factories  and  foundries,  including  work  superintendents,  so 
&r  as  the  salaries  of  the  latter  do  not  exceed  $47G  per  annum,  as  well 
as  all  workmen  and  work  superintendents  who  are  engaged  at  wall, 
room,  roof,  and  well  work,  and  in  stonecutting,  and  chimney-sweeps, 
wherever  a  liability  to  casualty  exists,  are  to  be  assured  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  relief  in  the  event  of  accidents,  and  an  imperial  insurance  office 
is  to  be  established  to  have  control  of  the  matter. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  afiford  to  every  workingman  who  becomes 
injured  by  accident  while  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  except  in 
cases  where  the  injury  has  been  brought  about  by  the  willful  and  crim- 
inal act  of  the  victim,  whatever  medical  and  surgical  treatment  may 
be  necessary  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth*  week  from  the 
day  on  which  the  accident  occurred,  and  a  pecuniary  support  so  long 
as  the  disability  shall  continue,  amounting,  in  the  case  of  total  disability, 
vhen  his  average  wages  do  not  go  beyond  95  cents  a  day^  to  66§  per 
cent,  of  his  average  wages,  and  in  the  case  of  partial  disability,  so 
much  thereof  as  the  degree  of  inability  to  labor  may  call  for^  and  in 
the  case  of  death,  a  sum,  as  burial  expenses,  equal  to  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  his  wages  for  one  day,  which  sum  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
17.14.  Be  a  widow  left  she  is  to  receive  until  her  decease  or  remarriage 
20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  her  husband  was  accustomed  to  earn,  and  each 
one  of  his  surviving  children,  up  to  its  fifteenth  year,  is  to  get  a  sum 
equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  these  wages,  which  is  to  be  20  per  cent,  when 
the  mother  is  dead ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  widow  no  claim  is  to  rest  if 
the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  accident  occurred.  When  there 
are  parents  or  grandparents  left  whose  sole  support  the  deceased  was 
they  will  get  until  their  death  or  a  cessation  of  the  requirement  of 
assistance  an  amount  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

To  efifect  the  object  of  the  law  all  employers  of  workingmen  engaged 
in  the  above-mentioned  industries  are  to  be  obliged  to  form  themselves 
into  relief  associations,  and  to  provide,  by  regular  contributions  to  com- 
mon fands,  the  relief  in  behalf  of  their  men  contemplated  by  statute. 
These  associations  may,  with  permission  of  the  Bnndesrath,  be  volun- 
tarily as  well  as  compulsorily  organized,  but  an  association  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  built  in  any  case  unless  it  appears  that  it  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  demands  made  upon  it. 

The  Empire  is  to  be  divided  into  associatiooal  districts,  and  these 
again  subdivided  into  what  are  to  be  termed  sections,  all  under  the 
sapervision  and  direction  of  an  imperial  insurance  office  at  Berlin,  and 
like  branches  of  industry  brought  together  as  much  as  possible.  The 
associations  and  sections  will  be  permitted  to  draft  their  own  constitu- 
tions and  regulate  their  own  affairs,  but  are  to  be  supervised  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  to  be  under  obligation  to  submit  all  matters  of  im- 
portance in  the  way  of  government  to  the  insurance  office  at  Berlin  for 

•Until  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  week,  by  the  law  of  Jane  15,  1883,  the  in- 
▼alid  kaasea  provide  f«>r  bim,  but  if  not  a  member  of  any  one  of  them  the  duty  de- 
▼oWes  npon  his  employer. 
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approval.  They  are  to  elect  their  own  officers  and  directors,  who  m 
be  members  of  the  associations  or  sections  for  which  they  are  chof 
and  persons  thns  selected  are  not  to  be  excased  firom  service  exc 
npon  sach  grounds  as  lie  in  the  case  of  guardians  and  wards,  it  be 
provided  that  any  man  who  otherwise  declines  an  office  conferred  n; 
him  can,  as  a  penalty  therefor,  be  compelled  by  the  association  to  wt 
he  belongs  to  pay  into  its  treasury  for  the  whole  period  he  would  h 
filled  such  office  double  dues. 

The  associations  are  to  create  what  shall  be  termed  "danger  class 
to  which  the  establishments  belonging  to  them  are  to  appertain;  the 
gree  of  liability  to  accidents  among  its  employes  determining  the  cl 
of  danger  to  which  any  establishment  shall  be  attached,  and  to  fix 
scales  of  dues  to  be  paid  by  their  members ;  the  scales  and  ail  sal 
quent  alterations  therein  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  impc 
insurance  office.  At  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  after  their  adopi 
the  scales  are  all  to  be  revised  in  accordance  with  the  results  experien 
during  this  period,  and  at  the  expiration  of  every  succeeding  five  y< 
a  further  revision  is  to  take  place,  to  be  governed  by  the  numbe 
accidents  which  have  occurred  and  the  degree  of  relief  found  necess 
to  be  ftimished. 

Every  proprietor  of  an  industrial  establishment  is  to  belong,  by  vii 
of  law,  to  that  association  which  has  been  erected  by  the  Govemn 
for  the  district  in  which  his  business  is  located,  or  for  that  branch  ol 
dustry  in  which  he  is  interested. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  disputed  questions  of  factor  dams 
which  may  arise  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  courts  of  arbitral 
are  to  be  set  up,  in  which  the  workingmen  shall  have  a  representa 
equal  to  that  of  their  employers,  every  associational  district  or  sec 
thereof  to  have  one  such  court.  Each  court  is  to  be  composed  of  a 
siding  officer  and  four  associates,  with  nine  substitutes,  one  for  the  pi 
dent  of  the  court,  and  two  for  each  of  the  other  four  members  oi 
Of  the  five  persons  constituting  a  court,  the  chief  one  is  to  be  a  pa 
official,  appointed  by  governmental  authorities,  and  of  the  other  f 
two  are  to  be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  insurance  association  or 
tion  for  which  the  court  has  been  established,  and  the  other  two  ar 
be  chosen  through  the  workingmen's  place,  factory,  guild,  or  min 
kasses  of  the  district  over  which  the  court  is  to  have  jurisdiction,  w 
of  their  members  ten  are  employed  in  the  establishments  affected.  £ 
stitutes  are  to  be  selected  in  the  same  way.  The  period  of  servic 
the  four  associate  members  of  a  court  and  their  substitutes  is  setati 
years,  but  is  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  terms  of  one-half  of  them  s 
expire  every  two  years.  If  the  persons  elected  decline  to  serve,  oi 
election  does  not  take  place,  the  governmental  authorities  are  to  m 
the  individuals  who  are  to  form  a  court,  from  among  employers  and 
ploy^s.  All  questions  before  these  courts  are  to  be  decided  by  majo 
votes,  and  they  are  only  to  transact  business  when  there  is  an  equal  i 
resentation  of  employers  and  employes.  All  further  rules  and  reg 
tious  afi:(ecting  these  courts  and  proceedings  before  them  are  to  be  1 
by  imperial  decree,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bundesrath.  The  cost 
proceedings  before  them  are  to  be  borne  by  the  insurance  associati< 
Against  the  decisions  of  the  courts  a  final  recourse  to  the  imperial 
surance  office  is  permitted  in  certain  cases. 

Whenever  an  accident  occurs  in  any  establishment  by  which  an 
ploy^  becomes  disabled  for  a  longer  period  than  three  days,  or  is  kil 
the  proprietor  thereof,  or  his  manager,  must  inform  the  police  of 
catastrophe  by  a  written  communication  within  two  days  after  he 
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comes  aware  of  the  same.  If  death  or  a  disability  of  more  than  thirteen 
weeks'  duration  is  the  result  of  the  accident,  the  police  are  to  make  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  matter,  and  to  establish 
the  cause  and  character  of  the  accident,  the  names  of  those  killed  or  in- 
jured, the  character  of  the  injuries  received,  and  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  victims'  families  and  of  those  dependent  upon  them.  In  this 
examination  can  take  part  the  employer,  or  his  representative,  of  those 
hurt^  a  representative  of  the  association  to  which  the  establishment  is 
adjomed,  and  a  representative  of  the  invalid  kasse  to  which  the  injured 
parties  belong;  and  in  all  cases  notification  that  an  examination  is  to  be 
held  must  be  given  to  these  parties.  As  far  as  possible  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  accident  and  experts  are  also  to  be  called.  A  report 
is  to  be  made  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  investigation,  which  the  par- 
ties interested  are  to  be  allowed  to  read,  and  to  have  copies  of^  if  de- 
sired. The  association  concerned  is  then  to  make  the  provisions  of 
relief  called  for  by  the  statute,  which,  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  party 
or  parties  interested,  are  to  be  complained  of  to  the  insurance  office  at 
Berlin,  by  which  the  subject  will  be  laid  before  the  proper  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  consideration  and  settlement. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  occurrence  of 
accidents,  the  insurance  associations  are  empowered  to  watch  the  estab- 
lishments belonging  to  them,  and  ix)  insist  upon  the  adoption  and  main- 
tenance of  arrangements  for  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  but  whatever 
rules  of  action  may  be  agreed  upon  in  this  direction  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  imperial  insurance  office. 

The  imperial  insurance  office,  which  is  to  be  located  at  Berlin,  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  president  and  two  permanent  members,  the  three  to  be  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Emperor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Bundesrath,  and 
of  eight  other  members,  for  each  of  whom  there  are  to  be  two  substi- 
tutes in  the  case  of  those  selected  by  the  employers  and  employes. 
Their  term  of  office  is  to  be  four  years,  and  of  the  eight,  four  are  to  be 
designated  by  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath  from  among  their  num- 
ber, two  by  the  insurance  associations  and  two  by  the  workingmen. 
The  other  officers  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  to  name.  This  office 
is  to  have  a  superintendence  over  all  the  insurance  associations,  and  to 
Bee  that  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  them  are  properly  observed, 
and  it  is  empowered  to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  associations  conduct  their  afifairs,  whose  books  and  rec- 
ords may  be  demanded  at  any  time  for  inspection.  All  questions  of 
controversy  which  arise  in  the.  associations  regarding  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  officers  thereof,  the  construction  of  their  statutes,  and  the 
legality  of  elections  are  to  be  decided  by  the  insurance  office.  When 
certain  questions  are  under  consideration,  such  as  the  following,  the  in- 
surance office  is  to  be  competent  to  transact  business  only  when  at  least 
five  of  its  members,  including  the  president,  are  present,  among  whom 
the  employers  and  workingmen  must  have  at  least  one  representative 
each,  viz:  (1)  When  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  an  industrial  estab- 
lishment is  to  be  classed  among  those  in  which  a  liability  to  accident 
exists,  and  therefore  obliged  to  have  its  men  insured ;  when  approvals 
of  organic  changes  in  associations  are  to  be  made  or  refused ;  when  the 
propriety  of  dissolving  any  association  is  to  be  considered ;  and  when 
the  erection  of  courts  of  arbitration  is  to  be  resq^ved  upon ;  (2)  when 
decisions  affecting  controversies  regarding  the  property  rights  of  asso- 
ciations whose  organic  form  has  been  changed  are  to  t^  made;  (3) 
when  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of  arbitration  are  to  be  con- 
sidered; (4)  in  the  case  of  consideration  of  regulations  respecting  the 
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avoidance  of  accidents,  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  decisions  apon  comp 
concerning  penalties  imposed  by  the  directors  of  associations.  In 
respects,  the  Emperor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bnndesrath,  is  t 
scribe  the  rales  and  regnlations  for  the  government  of  the  office. 

The  various  independent  states  composing  the  German  Empire  ai 
authorized  to  establish  insurance  offices  for  the  superintendence 
associations  within  their  limits,  to  which  the  rights  and  powers  i 
taining  to  the  imperial  insurance  office  are  to  be  largely  transf 
These  insurance  officers  are  to  consist  of  three  life  members  anc 
others,  with  substitutes,  chosen  for  periods  of  four  years,  in  a  m 
similar  to  that  in  which  those  of  the  imperial  office  are  selected. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  act,  but  there  are  many  other ; 
points  which  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  mention. 

Kow  that  the  two  foregoing  measures  have  become  laws,  the  Gc 
ment  at  Berlin,  it  is  said,  has  begun  the  preparation  of  a  bill  f< 
relief  of  workingmen  and  their  families  against  the  consequences 
age  and  of  permanent  disabilities  due  to  other  causes  than  accii 
by  pensions. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  insurance  it  may  also  not  be  out  of 
to  remark  that  the  German  Government  is  charged  with  enterta 
the  idea  of  taking  the  entire  fire  and  life  insurance  business  into  it 
hands,  and  compelling  everyone  to  pay  insurance  tax,  on  both  pre 
and  life  to  the  state  instead  of  to  private  corporations. 


OONSIDEBATION  OF  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  OF  EMPI 

BY  EMPLOYERS. 

So  far  as  I  can  see^  there  is  no  deep  interest  taken  by  employe 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  men.  Some  few  esta 
ments  provide  dwelling-places  and  sleeping-halls  for  their  men 
furnish  them  with  soup  during  the  day  and  warm  food  at  noon,  a 
prices,  but  I  doubt  not  that  so  far  as  my  district  is  concerned  the 
be  almost  counted  on  my  fingers.  In  all  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  th< 
I  believe,  but  one  factory  which  has  a  kindergarten  for  the  child] 
its  employes,  some  fifty  of  which  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  < 
thereof.  In  several  there  are  bathing-places  for  the  use  of  the  woi 
men.  Most  of  the  large  factories  have  savings-banks,  but  the  con 
tions  are,  I  understand,  very  meager  in  amount.  To  such  a  banl 
factory  in  this  neighborhood,  which  employs  about  a  thousand  h 
the  aggregate  amount  contributed  weekly  from  among  the  whole 
sand  is  only  $7  to  $9.50, 1  am  told.  The  proprietors  of  this  esta 
ment  receive  all  sums,  from  4^  cents  to  $2.38  weekly,  which  their 
ingmen  may  desire  to  place  with  them,  and  guarantee  upon  all  am 
not  exceeding  $9.50  deposited  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cen 
annum,  and  upon  all  amounts  over  this  sum  and  less  than  $119,  in 
at  5  per  cent.  Deposits  are  made  by  the  employes  directing  the! 
bursing  clerk  to  put  each  week  a  certain  amount  of  their  wages  in 
bank,  which  deposits  are  noted  at  the  end  of  each  month  in  a  book  ^ 
they  hold.  To  withdraw  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  investment 
teen  days'  notice  must  be  given.    The  money  thus  received  M 

invest  in  the  most  solid  securities  in  behalf  of  their  mei 

if  the  rate  of  interest  promised  is  not  thus  obtained  the  differe; 

made  up  by  the  Messrs. out  of  their  own  pockets  as  a  pres< 

the  bank.  These  gentlemen  also  foster  among  their  men  an  invali 
burial  association,  whose  provisions  are  as  follows : 

All  persons  employed  by  them  become,  immediately  on  their  ent 
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upon  work,  members  of  this  union,  and  the  moment  a  person  ceases  to  be 
oonnected  with  the  factory  this  membership  in  the  union  also  expires,  and 
he  is  notentitled  to  receive  back  the  amount  he  may  have  paid  into  the 
union.  •  Into  the  treasury  of  the  union  each  man  whose  wages  do  not  ex- 
doee  33  cents  a  day  pays  2}  cents  weekly.;  those  who  make  more  than 
that  amount  5  cents.  He  thus,  when  he  has  been  three  months  a  member 
of  the  union,  acquires  a  claim  to  be  supported  by  the  society  when  his 
inability  to  work  is  established  by  his  physician  and  two  of  the  direct- 
ors of  the  union,  except  in  cases  where  his  disability  is  the  result  of  de- 
*  baachery,  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism;  and  any  member  who,  while  ab- 
sent from  work  and  a  subject  of  support,  is  seen  in  a  restaurant,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who^  while  on  the  way  to  visit  their  physicians, 
stop  to  drink  a  little  somethmg  to  strengthen  them,  immediately  thereby 
forfeits  his  right  to  the  same ;  but  in  special  cases,  where,  for  instance 
an  injury  is  sustained  while  at  work,  the  directors  of  the  union  can 
grant  support,  even  if  the  workman  has  not  been  three  months  a  mem- 
ber thereof.  If  a  person  obtains  a  doctor's  certificate  through  decep- 
tion he  is  compelled  to  return  what  he  has  received  from  the  society  and 
for  a  year  thereafter  to  pay  double  dues.  The  amount  an  invalid  who 
earned  33  cents  a  day  receives  is  12  cents  per  day  for  three  months,  if 
not  a  member  of  one  year's  standing,  and  so  much  for  a  year  when  he 
has  been  a  member  more  than  one  year.  He  whose  wages  were  more 
than  33  cents  a  day  is  paid  23}  cents  for  each  day  of  disability.  When 
the  illness  is  of  more  than  a  year's  duration  the  society's  obligation  to 
aid  ceases.  By  paying  4}  cents  per  week,  however,  after  the  expiration 
of  this  period  he  secures  to  his  family  his  burial  expenses  in  case  of 
death.  When  a  member  of  the  union  dies  his  widow,  or  children,  or 
parents,  or  brothers  and  sisters  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  funds 
thereof  $5.95  as  burial  expenses  and  $20.50  from  the  union  and  $5  from 

Messrs. in  addition.    Messrs and  all  their  overseers  and 

and  superintendents  constitute  the  directors  of  this  association.  To 
expel  a  member,  to  increase  or  decrease  dues,  or  to  alter  the  regulations 
of  the  association  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  directors  and  of 

Messrs. is  necessary.    Upon  the  funds  of  the  association  interest 

at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed. 

They  have  also  a  pension  association  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to 
every  man  employed  by  them  an  income  for  life.  All  male  laborers! 
without  any  exception,  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  are  members  of 
thia  association,  and  the  moment  they  leave  the  factory  this  member- 
ship ceases,  and  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  return  of  what  they  may 
have  deposited.  All  members  who  are  less  than  twenty-five  years  old 
pay  1 J  cents  per  week  as  dues,  all  between  twenty-five  and  forty  pay  2 
cents,  and  all  more  than  forty  years  old  3  cents.  So  soon  as  a  member 
becomes  fifty  years  of  age  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  if  he  has  been  ten 
consecutive  years  a  member  and  is  declared  by  two  competent  physi- 
cians to  be  unable  to  work,  provided  the  incapacity  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  debauchery,  drunkenness,  or  rowdyism.  But  if  he  becomes 
able  to  work  again  the  pension  ceases.  If  he  becomes  injured  by  ma- 
chinery while  at  work  a  pension  can  be  accorded  to  him,  even  if  not  yet 
fi^  years  old,  but  this  is  to  be  granted  for  the  space  of  one  year  only. 
The  pension  is  $68  per  year,  paid  weekly  or  monthly,  which  can  neither 
be  attached  nor  transferred  to  third  parties.    The  directors  consist  of 

Messrs. ,  and  their  overseers  and  superintendents.    Five  per  cent. 

interest  is  to  be  paid  on  the  funds  collected.    The  union  can  only  be 

dissolved  by  the  suspension  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. .    Should  a 

dissolntion  occur  all  those  drawing  pensions  at  the  time  will  have  the 
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same  properly  secured  to  them,  and  whatever  sam  remains,  after  satis- 
faction of  their  claims,  will  be  equitably  divided  among  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

The  workingmen  are  forced  to  belong  to  these  organizations,  and,  as 
regards  pensioning,  some  of  them  claim  that  upon  one  pretext  or  an- 
other Messrs. employes  are  dismissed  before  the  pension  age  is 

arrived  at,  and  that  the  sum  for  pensions  continually  increases  in  amoont 
without  any  one  ever  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  Of  course  into  the 
merits  of  such  a  controversy  I  cannot  enter,  and  only  state  the  charge 
as  an  expression  of  the  workingmen's  sentiments  upon  the  subject* 

Several  years  ago  this  same  firm  had  some  lodging-houses  erected  for 
the  single  men  in  its  employ,  which  were  to  be  let  to  them  at  favor- 
able rents,  but  upon  the  condition  that  the  men  were  all  to  be  at  home 
by  10  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  they  declined  to  agree  to,  and  the 
habitations  remained  unoccupied.  The  firm  also,  I  am  told,  once  under- 
took to  supply  its  men  with  potatoes,  at  cost  prices,  but  the  great  body 
of  them  would  not  buy  them,  because  they  said  their  employers  wanted 
to  make  something  more  out  of  them.    Thus  it  goes  on. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  employ^  of  railroads,  when  private  cor- 
porations, are  provided  for,  I  will  cite  the  Hessische-Ludwigs  Bailroad, 
an  important  railroad  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  still  in  private 
hands.  This  company  has  a  pension,  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  which 
is  regulated  as  follows : 

Every  employ^  of  the  road  is  entitled  and  obliged  to  contribnte  to 
the  fund,  which  is  raised  by  the  dues  of  the  employ^,  by  fines  levied 
on  the  same,  by  fines  accruing  from  violations  of  the  police  regulations 
of  the  road,  by  sums  paid  for  cards  of  permission  to  inspect  the  road 
and  its  depots,  by  the  net  profit  on  the  sale  of  railroad  regulations, 
schedules,  and  freight  rates,  by  the  sale  of  unclaimed  articles  left  by 
travelers  in  depots  or  on  trains,  by  such  amounts  as  the  company  may 
feel  called  upon  to  give,  by  all  grants  made  by  last  wills  and  testaments 
in  favor  of  this  fund,  as  well  as  all  presents  made  to  employ^  of  tl)e 
road,  so  far  as  a  particular  person  or  object  is  not  expressly  designated, 
and,  lastly,  by  the  interest  derived  from  an  investment  of  the  above 
funds.  Every  permanent  employ^  of  the  road  who  receives  less  than 
$1,070  per  year  pays  annually  to  this  fund  4  per  cent,  of  his  salary: 
besides  this,  he  pays  as  admission  fee  the  sixth  part  of  his  income 
for  one  year.  The  regular  payments  are  made  monthly,  while  the 
entrance  money  is  paid  in  twelve  installments  when  the  income  is  less  * 
than  $285,  and  in  six  when  it  is  above  that  figure.    Any  one  who  has 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  the  following  in  a  Frankfort  Jonmal,  which 
probably  relates  to  the  very  firm  I  have  mentioned : 

Mayenoe, — Recently  a  workman  made  complaint  before  the  connty  coort  here  agaiiiftt 
the  proprietors  of  a  large  factorv.  and  demanded  the  j^ayment  of  his  wages  for  foar- 
teen  days,  and  the  recognition  of  nis  rights  in  the  pension  funds  of  the  establishmrat 
The  attorney  (according  to  the  Mayence  Jonmal)  of  the  complainant  said  that  hi« 
client  had  been  almost  twenty-five  vears  in  the  employment  of  the  defendants,  with- 
out having  been  once  punished ;  that  he  was  a  good  and  desirable  workman,  a«  U 
evident  from  the  fact  that  years  a^o  the  complainant  made  a  contract  with  the  de- 
fendants binding  himself  to  remain  twelve  years  longer  with  them ;  that  bavin); 
been  absent  ftom  the  factory  for  two  days  in  succession,  with  permission  of  his  fofv- 
man,  but,  as  the  defendants  allege,  without  such  permission,  he  was  discharged  with- 
out receiving  the  required  length  of  notice,  and  denied  the  return  of  the  samt  of 
money  contributed  by  him  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  factory  for  Uie  last  twenty-fiv« 
years  almost ;  wherefore,  he  prayed  that  the  defendant!*  miffht  be  compelled  to  w 
fourteen  days'  wages  and  to  return  what  had  been  paid  into  tneir  pension  fund.  The 
court  fixed  a  time  within  which  proof  was  to  be  aadaoed,  but  before  the  period  hi«l 
expired  the  defendants  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  complainant  on  their  pensioo 
fund.  • 
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coutribated  to  this  fund  steadily  for  three  years  is  then  entitled,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  if  he  becomes  disabled,  to  receive  20  per  cent* 
of  his  salary  when  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  road,  to  22  per  cent, 
when  four  years,  24  p.er  cent,  when  five,  34  per  cent,  when  ten,  54  per 
cent  when  twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  the  fortieth  year  of  service,  when  the 
employ^  has  a  right  to  retire  from  work  on  a  pension  of  75  per  cent,  of 
his  salary.  The  pension  to  a  widow  is  one-half  of  the  amount  which  her 
husband  would  have  received  had  he  become  disabled  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  But  if  the  marriage  be  contracted  after  the  man 
becomes  a  pensioner,  or  by  an  employ^  who  had  agreed  not  to  marry 
without  permission  of  the  directois  of  the  company,  the  widow  gets, 
nothing,  unless  the  salary  of  the  deceased  amounted  to  more  than  $285 
a  year,  or  the  marriage  had  been  approved  by  the  directors.  If  the  widow 
has  legitimate  children  by  the  deceased  employ^  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  she  gets  further,  on  account  of  each  child,  one-ninth  of  the 
sum  to  which  her  husband  would  have  been  entitled  as  a  pensioner, 
bat  the  amount  thus  granted  her  cannot  exceed,  when  there  are  more 
than  three  such  children,  two-sixth  part  of  one-half  of  their  father's  rate 
of  jiension.  Through  crime,  drunkenness,  gross  carelessness,  or  wilfuU 
violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  company  the  right  to  a  pension  is  for- 
feited. If  a  pensioned  employ^  accepts  service  in  the  company,  or  on 
another  road,  or  from  state  or  communal  authorities,  for  which  compen- 
sation is  received,  the  company  reserves  the  right  to  deduct  from  the 
amount  of  his  pension  a  sum  equal  to  what  he  thus  earns ;  and  if  after 
being  pensioned  he  becomes  able  to  render  service  to  the  company  and 
declines  to  do  so  the  pension  ceases.  If  a  widow  marries  she  loses  her 
pension,  which  is  transferred  to  the  children,  if  there  are  any.  When 
an  employ^  is  dismissed  by  the  company  whatever  amount  he  has  paid 
to  the .  pension  fund  is  returned  to  him.  All  differences  between  the 
company  and  its  employes  in  reference  to  pensions  are  settled  by  three 
arbitrators,  one  being  named  by  the  company,  one  by  the  complainant, 
and  the  third  by  the  two  other  arbitrators  conjointly. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS,  TAXATION,  BTO. 

All  subjects  of  the  Empire  who  are  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, excepting  those  in  the  active  service  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  who  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense,  are  entitled 
to  tote  for  members  Of  the  Beichstag;  and  all  in  this  neighborhood, 
not  belonging  to  the  army  or  navy,  who  are  twenty-five  years  and 
over,  and  who  pay  any  taxes,  not  having  been  convicted  of  crime  or 
grave  misdemeanor,  have  the  right  to  vote  for  all  elective  city  and  state 
officers.  As  almost  all  the  workingmen  must  pay  taxes  nearly  all  en- 
joy the  right  of  suffrage.  The  taxes  levied  are  all  graduated  according 
to  the  incomes  had  and  the  property  possessed,  and  are  fixed  to  em- 
brace nearly  all  classes  of  the  population.  A  new  law,  however,  goes 
into  effect  next  April,  which  will  exempt  some  who  now  pay  taxes  from 
doing  so  in  the  future.  What  the  exact  aggregate  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  each  class  of  persons  in  the  community  is  I  do  not  know.  Those 
whose  income  is  from  $119  to  $166  per  annum  pay  yearly  to  the  city  of 
Mayence  $1.15,  and  to  the  state  $1.54;  those  with  an  income  of  $166  to 
$214  pay  on6  and  a  half  times  these  sums,  while  those  whose  incomes 
are  from  $214  to  $238,  are  taxed  double  as  much  as  the  first  class  men- 
tioned.   Beyond  these  amounts  the  incomes  of  very  few  workingmen  go. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  the  workingman. 
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EMIGRATION. 

Expectation  of  gain  is  the  principal  cause  which  leads  to  the  en 
tion  of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  live  under  a  freer  fo 
goTemment,  though,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  incentiv 
probably  little  weight.  The  ones  who  emigrate,  so  far  as  I  can  I 
are  those  who  are  somewhat  industrious  and  despair  of  ever  being 
to  accumulate  much  at  home,  or  who  have  been  tolerably  well 
and  have  become  reduced,  and  who  think  that  on  the  other  side  c 
Atlantic,  through  economy  and  industry,  they  will  be  able  to  g 
together  a  little  capital.  Many,  too,  are  young  neverdo-wells,  i 
parents  send  them  thitherto  get  rid  of  them.  The  emigrants  are 
all  classes  of  society,  but  are  principally  from  among  those  of  the 
ulation  who  are  engaged  at  farm  and  hand  labor.  The  favorite  1 
ties  with  the  people  of  this  vicinity  are,  I  am  told,  the  Northwc 
States,  Wisconsin  particularly  being  well  regarded.  The  army 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  claimed,  as  most  of  thos< 
leave  the  country  do  so  after  having  performed  their  share  of  mil 
service. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Number  of  women  and  children  who  labor, — My  consular  distri 
so  constituted,  embracing  portions  of  different  states^  that  I  ci 
state  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  women  and  children  witi 
who  work  for  a  livelihood.  This  consular  district  is  made  up  of 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  of  a  part  of  what  used  to  be  the  Duchy  of  Na 
now  belonging  to  Prussia,  and  of  a  portion  of  Prussia  propei 
Hesse-Darmstadt  in  1882  there  were  2,912  young  persons  who  were 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  168,  who  were  between  twelve 
fourteen,  employed  in  the  factories ;  1,826  of  them  being  boys  and 
girls.  Of  the  whole  number  70  per  cent,  are  said  to  be  at  wc 
match  factories.  In  Kassau  at  the  same  time  in  the  factories  wei 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  97  boys  and  67  girls,  and 
who  were  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old,  2,238  boys  and  1,168 
In  all  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  number  of  women  engaged  at  the  diff 
occupations,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  June  5, 1882,  are  as  fol 

In  agricultaral  pursaits,  gardeuing,  and  cattle-raising 

Iq  forestrj,  banting,  and  fishing 

In  mines,  fnmaces,  and  salt-pits,  and  at  turf-digging 

At  indnstries  where  stoDe  or  earth  is  employed,  sucn  as  quarrying,  making 

earthenware,  glass-blowing,  d&c 

Working  in  metals 

Making  machines,  implements,  instruments,  and  apparatus * 

In  chemical  establishments 

In  making  charcoal,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  material  for  illuminating  purpoees,  fata, 

oils,  and  varnish .' 

In  textile  industries 

At  paper  and  leather  iudustries 

At  wood-carving  and  in  making  articles  from  wood 

In  tobacco  factories ^ 

In  bakeries  and  confectionery  establishments 

In  prepariug  foods  and  drinks 

Makiug  ana  cleaning  clothes,  among  whom  were  6,820  seamstresses  and  2,574 

washerwomen  and  ironers 

As  bricklayers,  carpenters,  glaziers,  painters,  roofers,  surveyors,  ^c 

As  photographers 

As  printers,  m  stone,  metal,  and  colors 

As  cutters  and  founders  of  wooden  and  metallic  types 

Tradine  in  goods  and  products 

As  pedlers 

In  post  and  telegraph  offices 
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Ab  railroad  employ^ 29 

Ab  measengere,  trunk  carriers,  guides,  d&o 88 

In  preparing  bodies  for  interment 18 

Upon  ships 14 

In  connection  with  drayage 29 

In  household  service  (nurses,  servants  who  do  not  dwell  with  their  employ- 
ers, Ac.) 1,552 

In  labor  of  a  changeable  character 1,530 

In  churches  find  in  i  stablishments  of  a  religious  character .      344 

In  libraries,  art-galleries,  and  as  teachers I      913 

TakiuK  care  of  the  sick '  1,069 

AsanUiors,  editors,  correspondents,  Slc 7 

In  musical  and  theatrical  pursuits 120 

Total : e$8.478 

The  popalation  of  Hesse-Darmstaidt  is  936,340. 

Statistics  respectiiig  Nassau  and  the  other  parts  of  my  district  I  am 
nnable  to  present,  bat  could  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  but 
do  not,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  out  of  my  province  for  me  to  do  so. 

WAGES  PAID  TO  WOMEN. 

The  wages  paid  to  women  are  about  25  to  50  per  cent,  less  than  those 
received  by  men.  Those  who  work  by  the  day  or  week  at  ordinary 
labor  or  in  the  factories  make  from  15  to  50  cents  a  day  usually,  the 
most  of  them  earning  about  30  cents  a  day. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  work  about  the  same  number  of  hours  that  men  do,  but  in 
certain  kinds  of  establishments,  from  moral  considerations,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  labor  at  night. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  moral  tone  of  female  factory  operatives  is  exceedingly  low,  and 
they  are  regarded  as  being  very  inferior  to  servant  girls  even.  As  a 
rule,  the  roughest  class  of  women  only  are  to  be  found  working  in  the 
fiMjtories.  They  are  looked  upon,  I  believe,  as  beings  of  very  little  ac- 
count.   Those  only  go  to  the  factories  who  are  good  for  nothing  else. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  little  something  is  being  done  for  their  preservation  and  elevation, 
bot  not  much,  and  there  is  not  much  probably  that  can  be  done.  The 
Government  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  at  night  in  estab- 
lishments where  there  are  men,  also  in  those  where  the  character  of 
labor  is  such  that  not  much  clothing  can  be  worn ;  is  insisting  upon 
separate  privies  being  provided  for  the  women,  so  that,  as  has  been  and 
still  Lb  the  case  in  many  establishments,  both  sexes  may  not  be  com- 
pelled to  frequent  the  same  resorts,  and  upon  separation  of  male  and 
female  laborers  while  at  work ;  is  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women 
within  three  weeks  after  confinement;  is  opposed  to  their  sleeping  at 
night  in  the  factories,  and,  through  the  factory  inspectors,  is  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  them  under  the  supervision  of  female  superintendents  who 
shall  teach  them  good  morals,  and,  after  working  hours,  show  them 
how  to  sew. 
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PRQYISIONS  AGAINST  FIRE    AND  OTHER  BANGERS. 

Each  employer  of  laborers,  both  male  and  female,  fa  required  b: 
to  take  such  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  accidents  among' 
as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged 
for. 

SAJYITART  MEASURES  AND    CARE  OF  SICK. 

The  same  remarks  made  in  regard  to  men  apply  to  women  ii 
matter. 

INCREASE  OF  WAGES  SINGE  1878. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  increase  since  1878,  in  the  ^ 
paid  to  working  people.    Necessaries  of  life  are  somewhat  higher. 


The  women  who  labdr  have  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  enjoyed  tl 
vantages  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  the  empire.  All  chi 
are  required  by  law  to  be  schooled  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourth 
year. 

Very  few  married  women  work  in  the  factories,  and  when  they  ' 
course  their  children  and  households  take  care  of  themselves  tibe 
way  they  can,  unless  there  is  some  female  relative  or  friend  to  coi 
things  properly.  In  this  neighborhood  women  are  not  quite  as 
toilers  as  in  various  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  occupy  a  much  h 
plane  than  they  do  in  some  other  states  of  the  empire  where  the 
oftentimes  simply  mere  beasts  of  burden,  and  looked  upon  pretty  i 
as  so  much  cattle  would  be. 

The  employment  of  women  in  factories  has,  I  consider,  a  deadc 
and  demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  prejudicial  to  the  best  inters 
the  state,  and  destructive  of  the  family  circle. 

MISCELLANEOUS — ^YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

The  German  Government  is  very  watchful  of  the  interests  of  y 
people  employed  in  the  factories,  whether  from  moral  or  militars/ 
siderations  I  do  not  know,  and  is  very  careful  to  require  all  empl< 
of  young  persons  to  pay  due  regard  to  their  health  and  physical  re<] 
meuts..  Employers  are  expected  to  give  due  attention  to  the  heal 
all  young  persons  in  their  employ  who  are  less  than  eighteen  yes 
age,  and  grant  to  them  ample  time  to  receive  needM  school  ins 
tion. 

Manufacturers  are  prohibited  from  having  in  their  employ  chil 
who  are  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  can  only  use  children  wfa 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen,  when  they  work  not  more 
six  hours  per  day.  These,  too,  if  they  have  not  been  to  school  tl 
quired  length  of  time  can  only  go  into  the  factories  when  provis 
made  in  their  behalf  for  an  attendance  at  some  school  three  hours 
day.  Young  persons  who  are  more  than  fourteen,  but  less  than  sii 
years  of  age,  cannot  be  kept  busy  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  ' 
hours  of  labor  are  not  to  begin  before  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  noi 
tinue  beyond  half  past  eight  at  night,  and  between  the  hours  re, 
pauses  must  be  granted,  which  for  those  between  twelve  and  fou 
are  to  be  half  an  hour  in  length,  and  for  those  between  fourteei 
sixteen  half  an  hour  during  the  forenoon,  an  hour  at  mid-day,  and 
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an  hoar  in  the  afternoon.  Daring  these  paases  they  are  not  only  not 
to  work,  bat  not  even  to  remain  in  the  work-rooms,  aniess  all  work  in 
those  parts  of  them  where  they  labor  be  completely  saspended.  On 
Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  not  to  work,  and  also  during  the  hoars 
necessary  to  receive  religious  instraction,  make  confession,  attend  com- 
maoion,  &c.  When  they  enter  upon  work  the  employer  has  to  inform 
the  police  of  the  fact,  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  employment  and 
the  nnniber  of  hoars  of  labor,  and  the  namber  and  length  of  the  paases 
granted.  In  the  ebtablishments  where  young  persons  are  employed 
there  mast  be  posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  the  regulations  of  the 
Empire  concerning  them,  as  well  as  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor 
and  the  periods  of  rest  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  managei  s  and 
proprietors  thereof  are  expected  to  conform  strictly  thereto.  When 
natural  events  or  accidents  interrupt  the  regular  running  of  a  factory, 
the  anthoritii'S  permit  the  provisions  of  law  respecting  hours  of  labor 
and  paases  to  be  temporarily  departed  from.  In  factories  which  are 
especially  injurious  to  health  or  morals,  young  persons,  as  well  as  women, 
ean  be  prohibited  from  being  employed,  or  permitted  to  do  so  only  under 
certain  conditions. 

Concerning  the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  in  rolling- 
mills  and  foundries  the  Government  has  the  following  regulations : 

RoWf^'mills  and  foundries. — Women  are  not  permitted  to  be  used 
in  the  direct  work  of  such  establishments,  and  children  less  than  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Male  minors  between 
the  age  of  foorteen  and  eighteen  can  be  employed,  but  only  under  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  When  a  competent  physician  certifies  that  the 
labor  will  not  injurioasly  affect  the  health  of  the  performer;  (2)  when 
they  are  not  compelled  to  work  more  than  twelve  hours,  including  rest- 
ing pauses,  or  ten  hoars  continuously,  on  a  stretch,  any  pause  of  less 
than  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  reckoned  as  such,  nor 
more  than  sixty  hours  in  the  aggregate,  exclusive  of  pauses,  during  any 
one  week  j  (3)  with  a  length  of  rest  between  every  two  periods  of  work 
of  twelve  hours,  within  which  no  work,  of  any  description,  is  to  be 
done;  (4)  no  work  to  be  performed  on  Sundays  between  the  hours  of 
6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  and  in  the  hours  previous  to  or  subsequent  to  them, 
exoept  when  before  or  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  labor  an  uninter- 
rnpted  interval  of  rest  of  at  least  twenty*four  hours  is  granted  to  the 
jOQDg  persons ;  and  (5)  no  work  also  to  be  rendered  by  young  persons 
when  adults  are  at  rest. 

OlaU'fcorks. — In  rooms  in  which  work  is  done  before  furnaces  women 
are  not  allowed  to  be,  and  wherever  an  extraordinarily  warm  tempera- 
ture prevails  no  young  women  are  to  labor  or  remain ;  but  the  Bundes- 
rath  can  make  exceptions  in  the  application  of  this  rule.  Boys  un- 
der fourteen  can  be  employed  when  provision  is  made  for  their  at- 
tendance at  school  at  least  twelve  hours  each  week,  but  they  are  not  to 
do  any  grinding,  and  in  establishments  where  table-glass  is  manufact- 
ured they  are  not  to  work  before  the  melting  and  stretching  furnaces,  . 
or  to  be  permitted  to  carry  objects  of  more  than  5  kilograms  in  weight. 
In  those  works  which  are  driven  night  and  day,  with  regular  alterna- 
tions of  labor  and  rest,  the  following  rules  are  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing young  male  laborers:  (l)Boys  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  em- 
ployed more  than  six  hours  in  twenty- four,  including  resting  pauses,  and 
not  more  than  thirty-six  in  any  one  week;  (2)  young  persons  (fourteen  to 
eighteen)  are  not  to  be  kept  at  work  longer  than  twelve  hours,  including 
paases,  or  ten  hours  continuously,  interruptions  in  work  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  duration  not  to  be  counted  as  pauses,  and  are  not 
92a— LAB 2» 
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to  work  more  than  sixty  hours  in  any  one  week;  (3)  they  are  not 
any  work  when  adults  are  resting;  (4)  a  period  of  twelve  hours  fi 
is  to  occur  between  every  two  periods  of  work;  and  (5)  no  wor 
be  done  on  Sundays  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Where  the  wor 
irregularly  ruu,  these  conditious  apply :  (1)  A  period  of  work  for  I 
to  be  only  one-half  the  length  of  an  adult's  period,  and  is  not  1 
tinue  for  more  than  six  hours,  except  when  pauses  of  an  hour's 
each  time  is  granted  between  the  hours  of  labor,  and  there  are 
be  more  than  seventy-two  hours  of  work  done  in  any  two  weeks ;  (2] 
case  of  young  persons  (fourteen  to  eighteen)  the  number  of  hours  is 
exceed  sixty  a  week,  and  when  they  labor  continuously  for  ten  honi 
must  enjoy  a  rest  of  at  least  one  hour,  and  when  longer  must  be  g 
at  legist  one  hour  and  a  half ;  (3)  between  two  working  |>eriods  is 
ing  interval  of  at  least  the  length  of  an  adult's  period  of  labo 
given  to  boys  under  fourteen,  and  to  those  between  fourteen  and 
een  a  pause  equal  to  the  length  of  the  last  completed  period  of 
during  which  those  under  fourteen  are  not  to  be  put  at  any  1 
work,  while  those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  can  be  put  a 
side  work,  when  the  interval  which  occurs  is  a  long  one,  but  th 
that  is  thus  used  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  length  of  tim 
can  be  employed  in  any  one  week ;  (4)  no  work  is  to  be  done  on  Si 
between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.;  and  (5)  no  labor  is  to  be  performed 
adults  are  at  rest. 

Spinning  mills. — Respecting  spinning-mills,  the  regulations  ai 
That  young  persons  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  or  loiter  io 
where  combing  is  going  on,  or  where  wool  is  being  pulled  apart 
(2),  that  young  people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
exclusively  used  as  assistants  in  the  driving  of  machinery,  ma^ 
eleven  hours  a  day,  but  no  longer,  when  a  proi)er  physician  gi 
certificate  that  the  young  person  will  not  be  injured  in  health  b 
length  of  labor. 

Voal  mines, — Regarding  coal  mines,  the  Government  has  the  i 
ing  exceptional  regulations:  That  where  a  day's  labor  cons 
two  periods  of  work  the  first  is  not  to  commence  with  young  p 
before  5  a.  m.,  or  the  second  to  extend  beyond  10  p.  m.,  and,  in  < 
not  more  than  eight  hours  of  labor  rendered ;  that  duriug  each 
labor  restiug  pauses,  amounting  altogether  to  one  hour,  must  be  gr; 
and  that  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  until  a  com 
physician  has  declared  that  they  can  endure  the  strain  imposed 
them. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  at  atf 
of  labor  are  required  to  be  provided  with  what  ar^  termed  labor 
(Arbeitsbucher),  more  properly  called,  I  think,  licenses  to  work, 
production  an  employer  is  always  to  demand  before  engaging  mil 
work.  These  he  holds  so  long  as  the  employment  continues;  ei 
them  whenever  requested  to  do  so  by  a  proper  official,  and,  up< 
sation  of  the  employment,  returns  them  to  their  owners;  but  cl 
who  have  not  attended  school  the  full  length  of  time  required  I 
are  not  furnished  with  them,  but  with  what  are  designated  as 
cards.  The  books  are  issued,  free  of  charge,  by  the  police,  but « 
granted  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  minor's  school  duties  hav 
Ailfilled.  Such  a  book  bears  the  name  of  the  holder,  the  place  an 
of  his  birth,  and  his  signature,  and  when  he  enters  upon  work  an} 
his  employer  notes  in  the  book  the  date  of  commencement  and  c 
ter  of  the  employment,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  close,  the  date 
mination,  subscribing  his  signature,  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  mal 
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remarks  affecting  the  reputation  of  his  employ^,  either  favorably  or 
unfavorably. 

The  cards  for  children  are  issued  by  the  police  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  their  consent,  and  bear  the  name  of  the 
child  and  date  of  its  birth,  its  religious  confession,  name,  station,  and 
place  of  residence  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  set  forth  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  having  school  instruction  imparted. 
These  cards  the  employers  receive  and  hold  as  in  the  case  of  labor 
books. 

The  penalty  attached  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Empire  respecting  the  employment  of  young  persons  and 
women  is  $500,  or  six  mouths'  imprisonment. 

JAS.  HENRY  SMITH. 

United  States  Commeroal  Aoency, 

Mayeiice,  July  25,  1884. 


SAXONY. 

SEPORT  BY  CONSUL  BULLOCK.  OF  ANKABERQ, 

The  statements  one  finds  in  the  German  newspapers  and  reviews  about 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  must  be  taken  cum  grano  aalia. 
They  are  almost  always  colored  according  to  the  views  held  by  the 
writers  towards  the  questions  of  labor  and  social  reform  which  have  for 
some  time  been  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  German  law-makers. 
Some  writers  maintoin,  with  a  formidable  array  of  statistics  Xo  back  up 
their  conclusions,  that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  becoming 
every  year  less  endurable,  and  that  the  proletariat  is  steadily  and 
alarmingly  increasing.  Another  cla^s  of  writers  assert,  with  as  great 
confidence  and  equal  plausibility,  supported  by  statistical  citations, 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  gradually  improving,  and 
is  better  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifty  years,  except 
during  a  short  period  following  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  wide 
divergence  of  these  views  can  generally  be  traced  to  some  local  color- 
ing or  interest.  It  often  happens  that  one  industry  languishes  while 
another  flourishes,and  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional  prosperity  that 
eTery  branch  of  industry  prospers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  any 
branch  of  trade  or  industry  that  is  depressed  very  naturally  incline  to 
the  belief  that  everything  is  going  to  the  bad,  and  they  are  not  slow  in 
nighing  into  print  with  their  views  and  propositions  for  governmental 
relief. 

The  assertion  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor  who  are  growing  poorer,  is  not  verified  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  Sax- 
ony is  concerned,  at  least,  and  there  are  no  apparent  reasons  why  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  should  exist  in  other  rich  industrial  states.  The 
able  and  cautious  statistician,  Dr.  F.  H.  von  !NeumannSpallart,  has 
clearly  shown  that,  in  Saxony,  while  the  rich  have  increased  in  num- 
bers they  have  individually  become  richer,  and  that  the  income  ftt)m 
capital  invested  not  manufacturing  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  capital  thus  invested.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poor  have  not  be- 
come poorer,  but  relatively  less  poor.  The  number  of  working  people 
^ho  are  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  Saxony  has  shown  a  most 
fevorable  increase  since  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  the  average 
amounts  of  the  individual  deposits  show  a  like  favorable  result.    The 
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savings  banks  of  Saxony  pay  3^  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent,  interes 
offer  absolute  security  to  the  depositor.  Their  influence  has  beei 
salutary  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  on  a( 
of  their  wise  and  conservative  management  they  have  contri 
greatly  to  the  public  good. 

It  is  the  concurrent  opinion  of  intelligent  observers  who  have 
the  subject  attention  that  a  considerable  degree  of  amelioration 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Saxony  has  taken  place  sinci 
especially  as  compared  with  the  preceding  six  years.  But  no 
standing  this  unquestionable  improvement,  the  difference  betwe 
conditions  of  the  American  and  the  Saxon  artisan  remains  so 
that  the  latter  would  regard  as  an  extravagant  luxury  what  the  1 
considers  a  necessity.  A  comparison  of  the  tables  of  wages  and 
will  show  that  the  Saxon  laborer  can  afford  only  the  barest  necei 
of  life,  and  in  very  stinted  quantities  at  that.  It  will  take  many 
of  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Saxon  laboring  classes 
they  attain  anything  like  the  degree  of  comfort  and  independen 
joyed  by  their  more  favored  American  brethren.  It  is  true  that  the 
ing  people  in  Saxony  buy  their  wearing  apparel  30  per  cent,  to 
cent,  cheaper  upon  an  average  than  the  same  articles  wonld  cost 
United  States,  but  this  advantage  is  fully  offset  by  the  greater  c 
provisions  in  Saxony,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  difference  of  wa 
favor  of  the  American  laborer.  The  working  people  of  Saxony  \ 
ally  wear  coarse  but  good  and  substantial  clothing  without  any  e 
a^ance  of  ornamentation. 

SAXON  INDUSTRIES. 

The  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  almost  exclusively  don 
or  "house  industry,'' a  report  upon  which,  entitled  "The  Saxon  I 
Industry,"  will  be  found  in  Consular  Reports  No.  33,  September, 
In  this  district  there  are  no  large  manufactories  where  great  nui 
of  working  people  are  brought  together  in  one  establishment 
mainly  owing  to  this  that  organiz^,  or  even  unorganized,  strik 
not  occur.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry  tl 
avoids  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  working  people  i 
place.  Those  engaged  in  the  house  industry  enjoy  an  exceptioni 
gree  of  independence  as  compared  with  those  laborers  who  an 
ployed  in  factories.  They  live  mostly  in  the  country  or  small  vil 
where  rents  are  cheap  and  the  surroundings  healthful,  with  no  te 
tions  to  extravagance  or  dissipation.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertai 
Incomes  of  those  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry,  owing  t 
many  conditions  upon  which  the  amount  of  the  income  may  de 
In  ordinary  years  an  adult  male  worker  of  average  skill  enga^ 
making  trimmings,  laces,  embroidery,  or  musical  instrnmentfi 
principal  productions  of  this  district — will  earn  about  $142.80  to  $1 

OENERAL  TRADED  WAOES. 

The  tables  of  wages  and  prices  which  accompany  this,  marked 
and  No.  2,  respectively,  have  been  compiled  after  most  careful  in 
gation.  The  reductions  from  German  into  United  States  standar 
weights  and  measures  were  made  accordihg  to  the  computations 
by  the  United  States  Customs  authorities.  In  the  reduction  of  v 
the  German  Beichsmark  was  taken  at  23.8  cents,  as  fixed  b^ 
Treasury  Department. 
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Waget  poid  per  week  of  aeveHty-iwo  houra  in  the  ooneular  dUtriet  o/Annaberg^  Saxony,  for 
good  workmen  who  have  served  apprentioeehipB  in  their  respective  trades. 


OccapAtioiifl. 

Waiwe. 

Oooupatioiu. 

Wages. 

BMke(-m»ken 

$2  85 
883 
4  76 
200 
600 

428 
883 
428 
8  88 
260 
1  75. 
8  85  1 
8  38 
260 
428 

.aaj 

Grold  and  Bilvier  Bmitlis 

$6  76 

Blackimiths 

6  47 

Booklnoden 

LockBmitbs  

2  85 

GirU       

Machine  fitters 

2  86 

Fomnm                                  ... 

Potters 

2  75 

BiiildiofftiadM: 

Boofers 

Saddlers 

428 
8  00 

Gas-fiitera 

Shoemakers  f 

2  61 

If  Mont          

Stncooers 

8  00 

Pluterars    - 

Tailors  

2  61 

Tenders 

Tinsmiths 

8  00 

Batchera  fnith  hoaid) 

Turners 

8  88 

Ctfprat<<ra               .     .      --.- 

Type-setters 

4  76 

ChiiMiiakfini '.".'. 

Wagon-makers 

8  67 

Dav  laborora 

Weavers 

2  88 

Farriera 

Wool-spinnws 

8  00 

Gi*rif m T  T 

Workers  (male  adnlts),  fliotoxy 

2  60 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  consular  district  of  Annaherg,  Saxony,  May  1, 1884* 


ArUoies. 

Price. 

j                               Articles. 

Price. 

BiMk  bread.. 

TUmTi 

. .  .per  pound  avolrdnpois. . 
do.... 

10  02 
04 

g* 

14 
16 
24 
12 
05 
100 

1  Coal per  100  lbs.  avoirdnpoU. . 

'  Effffs per  dozen.. 

i  Milk perquart.. 

Beer : 

Bavarian do... 

Common do — 

Petroleum do  ... 

'  Gas per  1,000  cubic  feet.. 

Average  rent  paid  per  room  per  month 
by  laborers - 

$0  21 
16 
081 

^Ry* 

BstUr 

Be«f 

do.... 

do  .. 

do.... 

S? 

Fmb  pork. . . 

Bieon 

Mstton 

Pes*,  dried 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.  per  100  lbs.  sToirdnpois. . 

06 
1  60 

1  15 

Potatoes 

i 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SAXONY, 

Agricaltural  laborers  in  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  who  are  boand  by  contract  to 
perforin  certain  services  for  a  fixed  term  in  consideration  of  a  specified 
sum  of  money  and  full  board.  This  class  of  laborers  are  called  Oesin- 
depersonen  (servants),  and  they  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  employer  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  any 
certain  hours  of  work,  provided  the  nature  of  the  duties  assumed  by 
the  contract  so  require.  These  servants  are  therefore  usually  employed 
in  the  performance  of  such  services  as  from  their  nature  cannot  be  fixed 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  which  should  be  performed  by  the  same 
person.  Household  servants,  dairy  hands,  hostlers,  cattle-tenders,  and 
shepherds  are  embraced  in  this  class.  Their  duties  require  that  they 
]ive  upon  the  premises,  since  their  services  may  be  needed  at  any  mo- 
ment  The  laborers  of  this  class  are  genei*ally  unmarried,  and  the  pe- 
riod of  their  employment  is  usually  regarded  as  one  of  instruction. 
When  married  they  are  mostly  employed  in  such  work  as  demands  spe- 
cial knowledge  and  extra  care,  or  where  negligence  or  want  of  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  servant  might  result  in  loss  to  the  employer. 

Day  laborers  constitute  the  second  class,  and  these  are  either  bound 
by  contract  or  servants  at  will.  The  latter  are  not  bound  by  any  con- 
tract for  any  certain  time.  Either  master  or  servant  can  terminate  the 
emplojrment  at  any  time  without  previous  notice.  The  day  laborers 
mostly  live  in  villages,  and  are  often  owners  of  the  houses  they  inhabit. 
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and  ftometimes  possess  small  pieces  of  land.  In  such  cases  th 
called  cottagers,  and  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  thrifty  and  intel] 
The  wife  and  children  till  the  small  piece  of  land,  while  the  man 
for  some  large  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood.  The  agricultural 
grants  to  the  United  States  are  mostly  of  this  class. 

The  day  laborers  who  are  not  house  owners  are  called  lodgers, 
sole  means  of  sustenance  are  their  wages.    In  winter  they  ofte 
bitter  want,  and  of  all  agricultural  laborers  their  lot  is  the  hardc 

The  day  laborers  who  are  bound  by  written  contract  must  a 
daily,  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  causes,  and  do  such  work 
employer  directs.    There  is  usually  a  provision  in  the  contract  th 
laborer  must  furnish  a  second  hand  when  required,  and  upon  d< 
bring  his  wife  as  a  third  hand.    For  his  own  services  and  those 
hands  he  furnishes  he  receives  a  certain  part  of  his  wages  in  casl 
erally  about  one-third ;  the  rest  is  paid  in  provisions,  fuel,  &c.,  s 
some  instances  a  small  part  of  the  grain  he  himself  thrashes  out 
borers  of  this  class  who  perform  their  duties  faithfully  can  rem 
the  same  estate  for  life  and  always  receive  necessary  sustenance, 
cannot  be  suddenly  dismissed,  and  when  they  become  wholly  or 
incapable  of  work  they  have  a  legal  right  to  assistance  from  the 
of  the  estate.    The  contract  day  laborer  is  very  dependent  up< 
employer,  and  in  many  instances  is  always  in  his  employer's  debt, 
the  financial  condition  of  the  proprietor  is  good  and  the  estate  is 
nerative  the  lot  of  the  contract  laborer  is  seldom  hard  except 
own  fault ;  but  where  these  conditions  are  reversed,  as  notunfreqi 
happens,  his  lot  is  very  unenviable. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  vs 
the  compensation  received  by  the  agrcultural  laborer.  Where  thi 
pensation  is  wholly  in  money,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common  day  la 
there,  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty ;  but  where,  as  is  the  general  c 
in  Germany,  the  greater  part  of  the  compensation  is  paid  in  kirn 
is,  by  provisions,  fuel,  rent,  &c.,  the  value  of  the  compensation  ca 
be  ascertained  approximately.  The  statements  furnished  hei 
give  the  wages  received  by  good  adult  laborers. 

Anwinl  wages  received  by  itgricuHural  Idbarera  who  are  employed  by  ike  year  in  the  ( 

district  of  Annaberg,  Saxony, 


P»*d*»  >Sdto 
money.      \^^^ 

Male  adults 

$44  26  '      100  60  > 

I*emAld  adulta 

22  84  1        S5  60  1 

1 

Wages  per  day  of  agricultural  day  laborers. 


!iu. 


Maleadnlto '       $0  «0 

Female  adults •  20 


GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

Annabbrg,  Saxony, 

May  28,  1884. 
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SAXON  HOUSE-INDUSTRY. 

(Sapplement   to  Consul  Ballock's  *' Labor   Report."    Republished  from  Consular 

Reports  No.  33.) 

The  consular  district  of  Annaber^,  which  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  Saxon 
Erzgebirge  (ore  mountains)  and  Voigtland,  is  one  of  the  most  important  industrial 
districts  of  Germany. 

The  district  owes  its  prosperity  and  commercial  im]iortance  mainly  to  its  well- 
organized  honse-indnstry.  This  form  of  industry,  as  distinguished  from  factory  in* 
dustry,  is  that  in  which  the  laborers  manufacture  at  their  own  homes  or  workshops 
articles  for  the  wholesale  dealers  or  merchant  manufacturers.  It  is  diversified  in  its 
forms  and  manifold  in  its  productions.  As  it  is  met  with  in  this  district,  the  laborers 
work  in  their  own  homes  or  workshops,  with  their  own  tools  and  appliances,  alone  or 
with  assistants,  journeymen  and  apprentices,  who  are  oftien  all  members  of  the  same 
family;  Those  who  employ  assistants  not  members  of  their  own  families,  and  provide 
for  them  tools,  material,  and  a  place  to  work,  are  called  masters.  They  are  the  skill- 
fnl,  industrious,  and  provident  of  their  class.  In  the  country,  especially  in  fertile 
agricultural  districts,  the  house-industry  is  generally  a  secondary  employment,  and 
is  only  followed  during  the  winter  months,  or  when  the  weather  does  not  admit  of 
outdoor  work. 

Generally,  a  wholesale  dealer  or  merchant  manufacturer  furnishes  the  laborer  or 
master  workman  the  raw  material,  prescribes  the  form  and  kind  of  production,  and 
pays  a  stipulated  price  per  piece  for  the  articles  made  and  delivered.  In  some 
branches,  for  example,  straw- plaiting  and  wood-carving,  the  laborer  furnishes  the 
material.  Tools  and  machinery  are  sometimes  provided  by  the  employers,  and  are 
paid  for  by  the  laborers  in  small  installments. 

The  house- industry  has  many  advantages  for  the  laborer  over  the  factory  industry. 
The  work  is  done  at  home  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  capable  of  working  are 
more  or  less  employed.  Childran  are  not  separated  from  their  parents  nor  husbands 
from  their  wives.  The  women  can  care  for  their  children  ana  households  and  the 
daughters  remain  under  the  control  and  protection  of  the  family.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  not  fixed,  and  the  labor  itself  is  of  a  kind  least  injurious  to  healtb.  In  the  coun- 
try during  the  snmnner  months  the  labor  can  mostly  be  performed  in  the  open  air,  or 
alternated  by  more  healthful  labor  in  the  fields.  All  the  available  working  force 
of  the  family,  without  danger  to  the  person  or  detriment  to  the  morals,  can  be  brought 
into  profitable  employment,  and  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  laborers  in  one 
place  avoided.  Such  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  house  industry.  It  has,  how- 
ever, its  disadvantages.  It  can  easily  lead  to  great  and  lasting  injur3'^  of  children  by 
Btanting  their  bodily  and  mental  development,  since  legal  control  and  regulations  are 
not  easily  applied  and  are  difficult  of  enforcement. 

Unfavorable  seasons,  stagnation  in  trade,  and  Commercial  crises  immediately  affect 
those  engaged  in  the  house- industry,  while  they  seldom  reap  their  legitimate  share  of 
the  benefits  of  the  times  qf  prosperity.  Low  earnings  in  times  of  long  business  depres- 
sion often  lead  to  injurious  overexertion,  which  in  turn  leads  to  poor  work  and  endan- 
gers the  source  of  livelihood.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  house-in- 
dastry  is,  taken  all  in  all,  so  much  more  favorable  for  the  social  and  domestic  relations 
of  the  laborers  and  their  healthful  development  than  any  other  form  of  productive 
industry,  agricnlture  alone  excepted,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  so  limited 
in  its  applicability.  Modern  inventions  have  narrowed  the  field  of  its  profitable  em- 
ployment nntil  few  articles  are  left  for  its  production.  It  can  only  exist  where  it  is 
tecbDically  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  large  and  expensive  machinery  in 
cheap  and  manifold  production,  or  where  a  division  of  labor  will  not  materially  re- 
dace  the  cost  of  production.  These  conditions  still  exist  in  the  following  branches 
of  industry:  Straw-plaiting,  basket-making,  wood-carving,  glove-making,  fine  em- 
broidering, and  lace  and  ^asHtnenterie  making,  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flowers, 
millinery  goods,  small  articles  of  reriu,  and  inlaid  work. 

Nearly  all  of  these  branches  of  industrv  are  represented  in  this  district,  and  pro- 
vide the  means  of  sustenance  for  hundreds  of  families. 

In  Annaberg  and  its  vicinity  pillow  or  cushion  laces  and  poMem^ntsHe (gimps,  trim- 
mings. &c.)  are  the  principal  articles  of  production.  Their  manufacture  is  well 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  a  thickly  populated  and  mountainous  region  where  agri- 
cnlture is  not  remunerative,  and  where  there  are  no  large  factories  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  people.  The  requirements  for  manufacturing  pillow-lace  are  few  and 
simple.  The  necessary  implements,  material,  and  finishea  goods  occupy  but  little 
room,  and  the  implements  can  be  provided  at  a  very  small  cost.  The  principal  im- 
plements for  making  this  lace  is  a  cylinder-formed  cnshion  or  pillow,  over  w^hich  a  strip 
of  paper  stamped  with  the  pattern  to  be  worked  is  laid.  Tne  bobbins  complete  the 
outfit.  These  are  little  pieces  of  wood,  4  to  6  inches  long,  turned  exactly  in  the  shape 
of  dram-sticks,  npon  which  the  threads  are  wound  and  over  which  there  are  wooden 
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ahelU  for  keeping  the  threads  clean.  As  many  threads  as  the  pattern  reqi 
wound  upon  as  many  bohbins,  and  their  ends  tied  together  and  uuitened  to  t 
ion  from  which  the  bobbins  hang. 

The  number  of  bobbins  is  according  to  the  width  of  the  lace,  and  variec 
to  100.  The  pattern  is  fastt^ned  to  the  coshion  by  pins  which  mark  the  fon 
meshes,  and  the  number  of  pins  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  pattern  and 
of  the  meshes.  The  meshes  are  formed  by  a  skillful  manipulation  of  the  bobl 
as  the  lace  is  finished  the  pins  are  moved  forward. 

The  dexterity  and  nimbleness  of  finger  displayed  by  the  lace-makers  are  i 
tonishing,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  years  of  practice  begun  in  early  cb 
Children  frequently  begin  to  learn  lace-making  at  the  early  age  of  five,  ai 
they  are  of  school  age  they  are  admitted  to  the  schools  for  lace-makers,  wb 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  time  not  required  by  their  attendance  at  the  ele 
schools. 

In  order  to  provide  better  instruction  in  lace-making  and  introduce  new 
ferent  kinds  of  laces  and  methods  of  making  them,  the  Royal  Saixon  Grovemi 
encouraged  the  establishment  of  lace-schools  by  granting  them  an  annual  p 
aid.  But  the  municipalities  generally  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense 
schools. 

In  1843  Herr  Schreiber,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Dresden,  conceived  the  id 
troduoing  the  manufacture  of  Brussels  lace  into  Saxony,  and  in  pursuance  tl 
undertook  a  journey  to  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  accompanied  by  a  yoi 
who  was  known  for  his  great  cleverness  and  skill  in  designing  and  makii 
After  Herr  Schreiber  and  his  |>ro%^  had  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  oft 
ods  of  manufacturing  laces  in  these  countries,  they  returned  home,  and  the 
lowing  succeeded,  aiter  persistent  eflfort,  in  having  established  at  Oberwiesei 
the  Bohemian  frontier,  a  school  of  instruction  in  lace-making,  with  the  specii 
of  preparing  teachers  in  the  art  of  making  Brussels  lace. 

The  experiment  was  from  the  beginning  a  decided  success,  and  was  not  lon| 
ing  imitation  in  other  towns  and  villages.  In  these  schools,  of  which  1h4 
Scbneeberg  is  the  most  important,  the  instruction  is  entirely  technical,  an< 
fined  solely  to  lace-making. 

The  lace  made  at  the  schools  is  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  sometimes  no  incons 
sum,  are  applied  towards  payment  of  current  expenses.  The  school  at  Schnc 
for  teachers  only.  It  provides  instruction  in  designing  patterns  and  making 
kinds  of  laces.  Its  success  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  recent  progres 
Saxon  lace  industry  towards  regaining  its  former  importance  is,  in  a  great  i 
owing  to  the  influouoe  of  this  school. 

The  lace  trade  does  not  differ  in  its  organization  from  that  of  other  produc 
house-industry. 

Formerly,  lace-markets  were  held  where  the  lace-makers  oflfered  their  g< 
sale.  The  most  important  of  these  markets  was  the  one  held  at  Annaberg;  1 
the  lace-makers  generally  work  for  the  wholesale  dealers,  most  of  whom  ha 
places  of  business  in  Annaberg  or  Buchholz. 

The  wholesale  dealer  furnishes  the  material  and  prescribes  the  pattern  and 
of  goods  to  be  made,  and  the  time  of  delivery  of  the  sam«*.  Experience  hai 
this  method  to  be  the  m«»st  advantageous  for  both  laborers  and  merchants.  Tl 
quickly  discern  what  kinds  of  patterns  and  laces  are  in  favor  with  the  fasl 
world,  and  can  most  readily  efi'ect  a  timely  change  in  the  production. 

PA8SEMENT  ERIE. 

Another  important  house-industry  which  flourishes  in  this  district,  the  pro 
which  are  largely  exported  to  the  United  Staten,  in  the  manufacture  of  pa9»e\ 
VndeT  the  term  passemtfiterie  BTe  included  plain  and  beaded  gimps  and  trii 
and  dress  and  furniture  ornaments.  &c.  This  indntitry  is  said  to  owe  its  intro 
into  Saxony  to  refugees  from  the  NetherlandH,  who  fieil  from  the  persecution 
Duke  of  Alva.  Simple  and  inexpensive  machines,  which  occupy  but  little  sp 
which  almost  always  belong  to  the  laborer,  are  now  getierNlly  used  by  the  p^ 
tert«-maker.  Since  1H66  this  industry  has  greatly  inciea^ed,  and  it  is  estimat 
in  this  consular  district  25,()00  to  H0,000  persons — men,  women,  and  childre 
their  living;  by  making  passementerie. 

At  Buchnolz,  near  Annaberg,  there  is  a  well  attended  paBsrme^ierie  schoo 
is  partly  supported  by  the  municipality  and  partly  by  the  Koyal  Govemmen 
school  has  been  of  great  service  in  sending  out  skillful  workers  and  teach 
has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  promotion  (»f  ihe  industry  by  introducing  i 
improved  methods  and  kinds  of  production.  To  it  is  partly  attributable  the 
of  the  Saxon  pai*temetiterie  industry  to  compete  buccesslully  with  that  of  Fraj 

The  annual  exportations  of  passenunterU-  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
States  amount  in  declared  value  to  about  $1,500,0<  0. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

An  important  and  ffiowinff  industry  of  this  diatriot  is  the  mannfaotare  of  masical 
instnioeuts.  The  principal  seat  of  this  indnstjy  is  at  Markneukirchen,  called  the 
Saxon  Cremona,  a  place  of  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants.  From  a  small  beginning  it  has 
gradually  and  againut  many  obstacles  developed  into  a  flourishing  industry,  which 
ffives  many  thousands  of  hands  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  It  owes  its 
foandalion  to  Bohemian  exiles,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  on  account  of  their 
religions  faith  after  the  close  of  the  thirty  years*  war. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  all  the  phases  of  the  development  of  this  industry 
into  its  present  proportions.  It  now  includes  the  manufacture  of  stringed  and  wind 
instruments  of  evenr  description,  and  gi^ss  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of  thirty 
villaiees,  of  which  Markneukirchen  and  Klingenthal  are  the  most  important. 

Through  all  the  stages  of  its  prosress  and  against  the  competition  of  machinery 
and  the  advantages  of  accumulated  capital,  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments 
ID  Saxony  has  maintained  its  character  as  a  house-industry.  The  workmen  finish  the 
instruments  in  their  own  workshops,  and  sell  them  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  There 
are  only  a  few  factories  in  which  any  considerable  number  of  hands  are  employed, 
and  these  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufactnre  of  brass  instruments. 
Formerly  the  merchant  manufacturers  furnished  the  material,  and  deducted  its  price 
on  delivery  of  the  finished  articles ;  but  this  practice  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The 
material  is  now  generally  furnished  by  special  dealers,  who  demand  cash  payment. 
The  imitation  ot  the  productions  of  the  celebrated  old  violin-makers  is  a  special 
branch  of  the  Markneukirchen  industrv,  which  has  of  late  years  attained  great  im- 
portance. The  violins  made  by  the  old  masters.  Stradivari,  Guameri,  Amati,  Mas- 
gini,  Stainer,  and  others,  are  not  only  imitated  in  form,  but  the  marks  of  the  old 
masters  and  the  semblance  of  antiquity  are  reproduced  with  such  ])erfection  that 
even  experts  have  often  declared  the  imitations  to  be  genuine.  It  requires  great  skill 
and  experience  to  make  these  imitations,  and  comparatively  hiffh  prices  are  paid  for 
them.  They  find  sale  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  said 
to  be  the  best  markets  for  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  the  happy  possessors  of  '*old  cremonas,"  of  whom  we  frequently  read  no- 
tices in  the  American  newspapers,  own,  after  all,  only  Markneukirchen  imitations. 

Following  is  a  statement  or  the  exports  from  this  consular  district  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  first  quarter  of  1883: 

Buttons  and  button  covers |20,332 

Dress  trimmings 16:^,780 

Embroideries 41,326 

Kid  gloves 61,410 

Uces 23,391 

MQsical  goods 220,280 

Sundries 2,273 

Total 532,792 

GEO.  E.  BULLOCK, 

Consul, 
Uhiteo  Statxs  Consulate, 

Annaberg,  Saxony,  May  26,  1883. 


SII^ESIA. 

BBPORT  BY  CONSUL  DITHMAB,  OF  BBB8LAU, 
INTRODUCTORY  AND  EXPLANATORY. 

In  sobmitting  herewith  my  report  on  labor,  the  cost  of  living,  and 
kindred  matters,  as  directed  by  circular  of  February  15,  received  here 
March  24,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  full  information  called  for  by 
the  circular  could  not  be  obtained,  owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  lack 
of  statistics  on  tbe  subject;  in  the  second,  to  the  positive  refusal  of  most 
of  the  persons,  official  and  otherwise,  to  whom  I  applied  to  answer  the 
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inquiries  addressed  to  them.  Thas,  the  secretary  of  the  central 
cultural  association,  to  which  the  district  associations  are  snbord 
declined  to  give  any  information  regarding  the  condition  of  agrieu 
laborers  and  the  wages  they  receive.  In  an  interview  with  the  di 
of  the  statistical  bureau,  that  gentleman  promised  to  render  all  t 
sistance  in  his  power.  After  the  lapse  of  four  weeks,  he  sent  me,  ii 
of  the  promised  statistics,  a  few  pages  printed  four  years  ago,  ai 
solutely  worthless  as  materials  for  this  report.  Others  to  wl 
applied  gave  either  an  evasive  reply  or  a  decided  refusal,  whi 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  glass  factories  in  the  district,  wishc 
know  if  the  consul  had  the  permission  of  the  foreign  office  for  m 
such  inquiries ;  if  not,  I  [he]  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  of  com 
if  it  would  be  proper  to  answer  them.'' 

He  has  since  written  that  the  Government^  seemed  to  have  no 
tion,  and  sent  a  few  lines  from  which  I  could  glean  no  useful  fact 

I  had  in  the  meanwhile  procured  the  information  he  was  so  aE 
to  withhold  from  another  quarter. 

A  prominent  porcelain  manufacturer  and  exporter  to  the  United  I 
replied  that  "  for  certain  reasons  "  he  declined  to  give  the  inforc 
asked  for. 

Others  simply  failed  to  respond.  There  seemed  to  be  some  ai 
influence  at  work. 

The  inquiries  contained  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Part  II  of  tt 
colar  it  would  be  impossible  to  answer  without  a  thorough  canv 
the  district,  which,  were  it  permitted,  could  only  be  done  at  grc 
pense.  All  efforts  to  obtain  the  returns  for  this  province  of  the  ^ 
pation  census  ^  taken  two  years  ago  were  unavailing. 

Those  for  the  city  of  Breslau,  having  been  printed,  are  given  her 
The  blank  forms  sent  with  the  circular  I  am  also  unable  to  fill 
desired,  for  the  reason  that  in  most  cases  the  information  could  o; 
got  in  the  incomplete  form  here  given. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  disinclination  to  furnish  the  desii 
formation,  I  have  been  able  to  gather  many  interesting  facts  and 
tics  from  all  parts  of  the  province,  and  am  under  obligations  to  the 
of  the  mining  bureau,  to  Mr.  Frank  Valk,  and  to  Trades  Goa 
Frief,  who  has  a  pemchant  for  labor  statistics,  and  whose  positic 
ables  him  to  indulge  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

The  board  of  magistrates'  official  list  of  mechanics'  wages,  ma 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  dues  to  be  deducted  for  the  state  sick 
to  which  a  brief  allusion  is  made  in  the  report,  has  since  been  s< 
this  office. 

It  is  a  rather  cumbrous  document,  and  the  useful  facts  it  contaii 
already  given  under  the  head  of  '*  General  trades." 

Among  some  curiosities  of  the  list,  showing  that  all  oontingenci 
prepared  for,  are  the  wa^es  of  female  chimneysweeps,  female  tru( 
cab-drivers,  and  other  extraordinary  female  occupations. 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  better  copy  of  the  report  for  transm 
to  the  Department,  but  as  the  preparation  of  it  has  occupied  a  1 
time  than  was  anticipated  I  have  determined  to  forward  it  withoi 
ther  delay,  especially  a^  the  machinery  exhibition  opens  to-morro 
I  have  a  report  on  agricultural  machinery  to  finish. 
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RATES  OP  WAGES. 


The  following  list  of  salaries  and  wages  per  year  paid  in  this  city 
was  prepared  by  the  tax  commission  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the  eom- 
munal  income  tax,  and  may  therefore  be  considered  official: 


0Gca|>ation8. 


ApothecariM*  SMUtanta 

Prescription  clerks 

Bakers 

BArbers , 

Billiard-Uble  nukkera 

Brewers 

Book-binders 

Bookkeepen : 

In  la^e  eetablishmenta 

la  smaller  eatabliahmenta.. 

Broah-makera 

Batchers 

Brus-foondera 

BoQer-makers 

Bttttott-makers 

Bsaket-makera 

Cbinmey-aweepa 

Coopers 

Carpeatera 

Ci((ar-mak«ra 

Clerka: 

In  large  eatabliahmeota.  .... 

In  smaller  eatabliahmenta. . 

CoDfecttonera 

Comb-makera 

Coppersmitha 

Cork-cQttera 

DisliUera 

Dyera 

Die-sinkera  and  engravers 

FQe-makera 

Forriers 

Foremen  In  tbe  bnildlng  trades 

Gsrdenera 

Glasiera 


Average 
wages. 


$297  60 
360  00 
178  50 
142  80 
226  10 
142  80 
196  60 

440  30 
261  80 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
142  80 

261  80 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
226  10 
142  80 
142  80 


Occnpationa. 


I 

I  Goldamiths 

I  Goldbeaters 

j  Glove-makers 

Glove-ciitters 

Hairdressers 

Uonse  porters 

I  Hotel  porters 

Instrnment  makers 

'  Laborers 

,  Lithographers 

Masons  and  brick-layera 

Machinists 

,  Metal-tarners 

Molders 

Paper-hangera 

Pami>-makeTa 

Pattem-makera 

Painters 

Portrait  (photograph)  paintera  . 

Printers 

Roofers 

Sculptors  (in  stnoco) 

Stnccoers 

Soap-makera 

Saddlera 

Shoemakera 

Type-fonndera 

Tanners 

Tinsmiths 

Tamers  in  wood,  ivory,  &o 

Waiters 

Inbotels 

In  first-class  hotels 

I  Wire-workers 

I  Wheelwrights 


Average 
wagea. 


$226  1 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
99  60 
196  60 
196  60 
107  10 
196  60 
142  80 
226  10 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
226  10 
196  60 
297  60 
226  10 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
196  60 
142  80 
196  60 
297  SO 
142  80 
196  60 


OENEBAL  TRADES. 


The  following  list  is  the  result  of  inquiries,  made  by  a  reliable  person 
for  the  pnrpose  of  this  report,  among  masters  as  well  as  workmen : 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  Breslau, 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest 

Higbest 

Average. 

BUILDDIO  TRADES. 

BHck-lavera  and  masons 

$2  86 
9  10 
8  67 
2  19 
284 

2  19 

1  72 

3  67 

2  68 
1  72 
1  72 

65 
268 
286 
243 
284 

14  67 
2  SO 
4  00 

2  81 
429 

3  72 
258 
643 
272 
400 
258 

2  88 

3  57 
429 
3  57 
486 

13  60 
2  19 

Hod^ouriera 

FlMterera  and  atocooers 

3  70 

Tfindttra ,. 

2  38 

Sisters 

2  81 

Soofen 

2  81 

T«nd«n     .      r 

2  19 

Fumibenr:.;:.i:;;j;:j."!!:;::..j". ..;:;;..;;.!!.;; ; ..v.. 

6  00 

Csrnentera 

3  09 

o2Se»  v.v\i::  ::::i";;:;"::!:;;:::;::::;:;::;i:ii;:::;;::": :: 

2  86 

Aniataatit , .. 

2  19 

OTHSH  TBADI8. 

Bakers*  (with  boaid  and  lodging) 

1  43 

Bskera*  (withoot  board  and  lodging) 

3  09 

3  67 

Strlkera 

2  86 

BoskWndeia 

286 
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Wage*  paid  per  week  of  eiztjf  koure  in  Breelau — Continned. 


Oconpatioiia. 


Othkb  TRADB8— Continned. 


Brick-makers 

Brewer* 

Butchers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Brass-fouoders 

Cabinft-makers: 

Joiners 

Fnmitnre 

Confectioners*  (with  board  and  lodging) . 
Cigar-makers: 

Males 

Kemalea 


Coopers. 
Cutlers.. 


Distillers  (with  board  and  lodging) 

DriTers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  sod  carriage 

Street  railway  (per  month) 

Street  railway  oonduotors  (per  month) 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furiiers 

Gardeners : 

Male  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Female  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewt-lers        

Laburers,  porters,  4to 

Lithographers 

Machinists 

Millwrights 

Hail-makers,  hand  (part  board  and  lodging) 

Potters  and  (tile)  stove-setters 

Printers: 

Pressmen 

Compositors 

Saddle  and  harness  makers ■> 

Tanners 

Tailors  ... 

Telegraph  operators per  month . 

Tinsmiths 


Lowest 


Highest 


$119 

92  88 

288 

872 

1  43 

2  19 

288 

848 

429 

600 

429 

848 

1  19 

2C2 

200 

4  15 

180 

857 

288 

488 

8  88 

8  57 

88 

2  67 

119 

286 

2  19 

8  67 

12  88 

18  88 

14  2K 

•58 

143 

288 

7  14 

8  14 

5  14 

72 

2  19 

88 

1  43 

172 

400 

2  19 

672 

288 

11  42 

143 

857 

429 

693 

8  67 

600 

848 

6  14 

68 

288 

172 

258 

668 

772 

684 

843 

2  19 

3  67 

2  10 

8  57 

2  48 

3  91 

17  85 

85  70 

172 

4  29 

*  Eighty  hoori. 

The  board  of  mafiristrates  have  also,  siuce  the  1st  of  May,  prep: 
statement  of  the  wages  received  by  the  journeymen  mechanics  aD< 
laborers  in  this  city,  for  the  guidance  of  the  trades  guilds  in  levyi 
contributions  for  the  ^^  sick  funds."  An  efitbrt  was  made  to  obtai 
list,  but  up  to  the  present  wiiting  without  success.  The  list  < 
wages  paid  in  this  administrative  district  to  day-laborers,  prepai 
the  district  authorities  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sicl 
law,  is  as  follows : 

City  of  Breslau : 

Males  over  sixteen  years per  day.. 

Females  over  sixteen  years do 

Males  under  sixte«'ij  years do 

Females  nuHer  Hixteeu  years do 

Breslau  suburban  diHtrict: 

Males  over  sixtei'n  years .- do 

Females  over  sixteen  vears  do 

Males  and  females  under  sixteen  years do 

The  lowest  point  in  this  scale  is  reached  at  the  town  of  Mi 
where  males  over  sixteen  are  paid  20^,  females  over  sixteen  and 
under  sixteen  12,  and  females  under  sixteen  7  cents  per  day. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  this  official  statement 
wages  of  day*  laborers,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  a  large  ni 
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.  of  able-bodied  men  are  at  present  preparing  additional  irrigation  fields 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  this  city  a  few  miles  down  the  river. 
Tbey  are  paid  38  cents  a  day,  working  honrs,  eleven.  The  contractor 
6aj8  he  could  get  donble  the  nnmber  of  men  at  the  same  rate  at  a  few 
boars'  notice. 

AYERA0E  WAaES  IN   SILESIA. 

Basing  his  estimate  on  reports  received  from  thirty-eight  cities  and 
towns  in  the  province,  a  collector  of  labor  statistics  gives  the  following 
as  the  average  weekly  wages  and  hours  for  the  occupations  named : 


Oeoapationa. 


Muons: 

Foremm  ...,...•••....• 

Joorneyineii 

Lftborers 

Cirpeiiten 

Smiths  

Ttilort 

Shoemakers 

Xacfaioista 

Power-kKMD  w6ftTen 

Wool  tpinoera 

Oih«r  •kUled  factory  luuids 

FicUnyUboren 

OftnleD  labonin 

JMdlaboTOfB 


FAOTORIBS  AND  MILLS. 

Wagetpaid  per  fveek  of  Hxty-tix  and  9ei>eni^-two  hours  in  a  ootton  and  linen  weaving  mill  in 

Sarau,  Lutatia, 

fSeTenty-two  hours  per  week.] 


Lowest 

Highest 

ATorsgo. 

OrMseers ..••• - 

13  57 

$4  76 
288 
238 

2  14 

286 

2t2 

171 

107 
100 

$4  29 

I<4oo DrsDsnra • 

wcftTen 

197 
191 

1  91 

Blfsehert                           ..  .m  .....         .    ........ 

iittfifln    X     '   '  . 

WesTera 

1  48 

129 

1  67 

Spoolflcs 

1  48 

GlrbT^ 

Spoolers       

Wages  in  eoUon-apinning  mill  in  Middle  Sileeia. 

rXleyen  hours  per  day.l 

Per  snnnm. 

15  overlooken,  ABsifltants,  and  Hkilled  workmeo |214 

M  male  operatives 178 

18  female  operati  Tee 143 

107  female  operatives 108 

93  female  operatives 89 

1520  female  operatives 72 

Wages  in  eotUm-weaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

15  oYerwerB, forwarders,  and  mechanics per  annum..  $250  00  to  $435  00 

^operatives' per  week..        2  38  2  86 

243employ6s» do,...        1  67  2  02 

202  employ^* do....        1  19  1  67 

•  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hoars. 
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Another  ooiton-weaving  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 

6  superintendents  and  skilled  workmen per  annum . .  $321  00  to  $471 

17  overlookers,  forwarders,  and  warehousemen do 214  00 

75  male  and  female  operatives* per  week..  2  3S 

99  male  and  female  operatives*  .^ do 2  15 

169  male  and  female  operatives* do....  167 

82  male  and  female  operatives* do....  1  43 


32] 


Weekly  wages  in  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 


Ooenpations. 


FUzhaoklers 

Foremen  of  carders . . . 
Bpinnerg  by  the  piece 

Beelers,  females 

Weavers,  foremen  — 

Weavers 

Weavers,  piece* work. 

Finishers 

Manglers 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$2  19 
2  19 

2  19 
1  43 
1  09 

3  43 
262 
1  43 
286 

$2  88 
2  86 
286 

8  81 

1  67 
286 

2  86 
8  09 

Occupations. 


Female  spinners  .... 

Laborers 

Reelers 

Finishers'  assistants 

Warpers 

Dyers 

D vers'  assistants — 

Firemen 

Machine-cleaners 


Lowest. 


$143 
1  67 

1  48 
.1  67 

2  14 
2  88 

1  91 

2  38 
2  14 


High 


Linen  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  boors.] 

20  persons $0 

50  persons 

100  persons 

100  persons - 

150  persons 

250  persons  (women) v 

250  persons  (women  and  minors) 

270  persons  (minors) 

Wages  in  bleaching,  finishing,  and  mangling  works  in  Middle  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.  ] 

14  male  employes per  week..  ^  86  to  $3 

64  female  employ^ do....  2  10          2 

34  female  employes do....  1  43         2 

45  female  employ^,  per  week,  at  less  than •. 1 

Wages  in  woolen  cloth  mill  in  Lower  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.] 

20  operatives per  annum..  $1  43 

54  operatives do....        86 

Wages  in  wool-spinning  mill  in  Middle  Silesia, 
[Per  week  of  sixty-six  hoars.] 

60  male  and  female  operatives $1 

280  male  and  female  operatives $1  43  to    1 

80  male  and  female  operatives 1  91  2 

30  male  and  female  operatives 2  38  3 

8  overseers  and  head  overseers 7 

50  mechanics  and  overseers 3  57  7 

*  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours. 
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Weekly  wages  in  ihoddy  mill  in  Middle  Silesia. 

[Per  day  of  eleven  hoars.] 

SOpereons $0  96 

lOOpersons ^0  96  to  1  30 

57  persons 1  30  2  38 

lu  persons 2  38  3  34 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  Upper  Silesia, 

[Per  day  of  twelve  hoars.] 

Engineer  and  coppersmith $1  19 

Weigher 60 

Ssmiths,  4  head  workmen $0  36  to  48 

26  men 36 

20  women 24 

Daily  wages  in  sugar  factory  in  province  of  Posen, 

[Twelve  hoars  per  day.] 

In  heet-root  house  and  yard : 

Men |0  26 

Male  minors $0  19  to       21 

Women 17 

In  bone-charring  house 26  -       32 

Boiler-house,  firemen 31  36 

Diffaeion  and  separating  pan  men 29  34 

Pnlp  pressors 29 

Filterers 36  38 

Evaporators 31 

Machine-tenders /      26  29 

Lime-bnmers 36 

Lime-burners'  assistants.. ■ 29 

8ngar  loft,  grinding  mills,  packing  and  forwarding  : 

Foremen 33 

Other  workmen 29 

Girls 19 

The  work  requiring  technical  knowledge  is  paid  by  the  piece,  the  men  earning 
from  $2.86  to  $3.58  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours.  Most  of  the  hands  in  this  factory 
get  free  lodging,  and  provisions  and  clothing  at  wholesale  prices. 

Monihly  wages  in  brush  factory  in  Middle  Silesia, 

5 workmen $l3to$17  00 

53workmen 11  00 

25  workmen 6  50 

Ninety-three  (mostly  minors  under  sixteen),  at  7  cents  per  day. 

Yearly  wages  in  chemical  works  in  Middle  iilesia. 

6  persons |238 

2  persons 214 

Wpcrsons $l78to  202 

^persons 143  167 

6per8ons 108  143 

16  persons 72  96 

9perBons 60  72 

Daily  wages  in  chemical  fertilizer  factory. 

[Ten  hooTS  per  day.] 

1  fat-boiler $0  84 

B  workmen 48 

22  workmen 42 

19  women 19 
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Daily  wage$  in  grtBt-mUL 

6  millers |0  72 

4  millers 48 

3  laborers 84 

Daily  wages  in  ditUllery  in  Upper  SUetia. 

[EleTen  hours  per  day.J 

1  cooper |0  72 

2  distillers • 72 

2  distillers 48 

3  firemen 36 

15  laborers 36 

Daily  wages  in  snuff  faetary  in  Upper  Silesia. 

[Eleven  hoan  per  day.] 

2foremen |0  96 

20  men 48 

12  women  24 

Weekly  wages  in  eihranuhlithographio  esiablishmeni  in  Middle  Silesia, 

3  workmen $7  00 

11  workmen $4  76  to  7  00 

2workmen 2  86        4  76 

14  workmen 1  67       2  86 

30  workmen,  less  than 1  67 

Daily  wages  in  Portland  eement  wmrks  in  Upper  Silesia. 

3  workmen |0  36 

66  workmen i 24 

70  workmen  and  women 24 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  factory  in  Lower  Silesia. 

Foremen |4  S9  to  97  14 

Cigar-makers 2  80  5  24 

AssiHtonts 1  43  2  14 

Women : 

In  winter 48  3  09 

In  snmmer • 48  3  41 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 48  143 

Weekly  wages  in  cigar  faeiory  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Cigar-makers |2  02  to  |2  86 

Women : 

In  winter j 72         2  19 

In  snmmer 2  38 

Boys  onder  sixteen 1  19 

Girls  under  sixteen .* 96 

Weekly  wages  in  chocolate  factory. 

Workmen |3  57  to  |4  29 

Day  laborers 1  08         2  14 

Workwomen 1  19         1  91 

Boys  under  sixteen 60         119 

Girls  under  sixteen 60         1  43 

FOUNDRIES  AND  M AOHINS-SHOPS. 

WeMy  wages  in  iron  foundry  in  Upper  SUesia. 

2foremen p  80to99  60 

4  workmen 3  67        4  76 

10  workmen 2  88        3  57 

10  workmen 2  15        2  88 

33  workmen 1  43        2  15 

10  workmen 1  42 
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Daily  wage$  in  ir(m  works  in  Upper  Silesia, 
r Worldog  tfme  twelre  hoars.] 

56foreeineii  and  first  pnddlere $0  84  to  |0  96 

16  weulerM,  7  hammer-drivers 72  79 

145  paddlers,  shearers,  engine-tenders,  Slc 60  66 

110  shearsmen,  smiths,  firemen,  &o 48  54 

275  nnskilled  workmen  and  minors 37  44 

10  day  laborers L6| 

Dailif  wages  in  tuhe'Tolling  mill  in  Vpper  Silesia. 

20  workmen fO  60  to  fO  70 

70  workmen 36  60 

117  workmen 28  36 

Average  daily  wages  of  coppersmiths  and  boiler-makers  in  estahlishmeni  in  Middle  Silesia, 

20  married  workmen |0  96 

15  onmarried  workmen 72 

25  married  workmen 48 

15nnfflarried  workmen 36 

0LASS  AND  PORCELAIN  WORKS. 

Wages  in  glass  factory  in  Lower  Silesia, 

Plate-glass  makers per  week..  |9  52 

Hollow-glass  makers do....  7  19 

Common  workers do $  2  38  to        3  09 

Plate-glass  makers per  year..  357  00 

Hollow-glass  makers do 286  00 

Bottle  and  medicine-glass  makers do 286  00 

Glaas-grindeis do 357  00 

Melters do....  191  00        357  00 

Glass-makers'  assistants do....  167  00 

Learners do 52  00 

Pattern-makers do 155  00 

Pot-makers do....  219  00 

Pot-tenders do 108  00 

Clay- workers  and  packers do 96  00 

Other  assistants 1 do 86  00 

Women  and  girls do 48  00 

Weekly  wages  in  porcelain  factory, 

1  Per  week  of  sixty-six  hours.] 

Head  painter,  head  turner,  and  foremen |6  43 

Porcelain  painters  and  tnmers $3  57  to   4  76 

Saggar  turners  and  decorators 2  86  3  57 

Kiln-hoDse  workers 2  19  2  38 

Glazem  (females) 1  19  1  43 

Women : 

Inwinter 72  1  49 

Id  snmmer 72  2  29 

Boys  and  girls  under  sixteen 1  05 

MINES  AND  MININ0. 

Average  wages  per  week  in  coal  mines, 

OTerlookers,  engineers,  mine  carpenters,  and  others  not  on  scale $3  06 

Miners 3  32 

Mine  laborers $1  98  to   2  16 

Outside  laborers 2  10 

Women 1  10 

Minors 93 

92  A— LAB 30 
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Average  wagee  per  week  in  iron  mines. 

Mincre $2  03  to  $2  9(J 

Engneers  and  smiths 2  19         3  57 

Mine  masons  and  carpenters 2  19         3  57 

Mine  laborers  ..--- 1  31        2  36 

Womenand  minors 70        124 

Average  wages  per  week  in  zino  and  lead  mines. 

Overlookers  and  others  not  on  scale |2  79 

Miners 2  40 

Laborers  in  mines 1  98 

Laborers*  assistants 1  62 

Outside  laborers 1  92 

Women -' 105 

Minors 97 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ^  in  Breslau, 

Enp^ineers:  $285  to  ^25  per  year,  and  $47.60  bonns  for  rent,  with  slight  additions 
for  night  trains  and  mileage,  and  deduction  of  $1.50  a  month  for  clothing  and  various 
benefit  funds 

Conductors :  $249  to  $285.60,  with  rent  and  deductions  same  as  engineers. 

Brakemen  who  also  act  as  couductors:  $l{j5.64  to  $235.62;  rent,  $42.84  ;  extras  and 
deductions  same  as  above. 

Brakemen,  second  class :  $188.20,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  night  service. 

Brakemen,  third  class  (without  permanent  engagement):  33  to  36  cents  per  day, 
with  slight  extra  allowance  as  above. 

Oilers:  38,  40,  and  43  cents  per  day,  with  slight  extra  allowance  for  vigilance  and 
economy,  and  a  fine  of  48  cents  for  every  *'  hot  box." 

Freight  and  baggage  masters :  $235.62  to  $249.90  per  year,  with  $48  rentbonas,  and 
deductions  same  as  engineers. 

Firemen :  $214.20  to  $285  per  year,  bonus  for  rent,  and  deductions  same  as  brake- 
men,  first  class. 

Switch- tenders:  $185.64  to  $235.62,  and  bonns  of  $14.28  for  rent;  extra  allowance 
for  night  service. 

Signal-men  and  line  watchmen :  $185.64  to  $2t<5.62,  and  free  rent,  or  bonus  of  $14.28; 
extra  allowance  same  as  brakemen  of  second  class. 

Car-shunters  and  other  workmen  about  stations:  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Track-repairers  and  other  laborers :  37  to  48  cents  per  day. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards  and  to  seamen. 

Under  this  head  little  can  be  said  here.  Of  the  small  l>oats  that  ply  on  the  Oder,  a 
few  only  are  built  here,  and  the  wages  of  the  builders  are  from  48  to  83  cents  a  day.  The 
boat's  crew  is  generally  composed  of  two  men  and  a  boy ;  wages,  from  20  to  40  cents  a 
day.  Tbe  small  steamboats  that  run  on  excursion  trips  to  and  from  the  city  during 
the  summer  and  serve  as  tugs  iu  the  winter,  are  manned  by  a  captain,  who  is  usually 
part  owner,  an  engineer,  who  is  also  fireman,  and  a  deck  hand,  who  is  also  steersman. 
Wages  of  these  two  latter,  37  to  60,  aud  30  to  48  cents  per  day. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  stores  in  Breslau. 


Oocapations. 


Wholesale: 

Coantibg-bonse  clerks,  book-keepers,  &o 

Salesmen,  wan«bousenieii,  See 

Betail: 

Clerks  and  book-keepers 

Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Porters 


Lowest. 


$4  76 
4  76 

8  57 
8  57 
1  »1 
1  43 


Higkest 


$10  72 
7  IB 

7  14 
7  14 
7  U 
206 


Arersge 


18  50 

600 

500 
520 
470 

1  70 
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Wages  in  firat-elaga  millinery  and  dreea-making  esiahlishmenta. 

Clerks,  book-keepers,  and  saleemeD per  month . .  $8  57  to  $107  00 

Directreas do 17  85  71  40 

gal«*8woinen do 4  76  32  57 

Apprentices do....     3  t57  7  19 

Maehine-sewers per  week..  2  38  3  57 

8eanwtreiifte8 per  day..         16f  24 

Porteis  and  messengers per  week..     2  38  3  57 

For  making  an  ordinary  dress 167  2  38 

For  making  a  stylish  dress 2  86  5  96 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  quarter  io  household  servants  in  Silesia, 

Id  cities  and  on  large  estates: 

General  servants $6  43to|ll  00 

Cooks 10  72        13  28 

Nnrse  girls 3  57  6  43 

In  small  towns  and  villagejs 4  29  6  43 

The  cnstom  is  almost  universal  of  giving  house  servants,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  gifts  in  money  or  goods  equal  at  least  to  one  quarfer's  wages.  The  same  cus- 
tom is  observed  in  regard  to  the  saleswomen  in  many  of  the  retail  stores. 

/  AGRICULTTRAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  iceek  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Silesia, 


Mm  .... 
Womeit. 


Highest. !  Lowest. 


92  14  ' 
1  79  , 


|0  86 
HO 


Avenme. 


1  07 


COKPOBATION  EMPLOV^S. 

Salaries  and  wages  per  annum  paid  to  the  corporation  officers  and  employ^  in  the  dty  of 

Breetau, 


[With  bonns  for  rent] 


Occupations. 


Highest 


City  iSDrerniDent :  | 

Fintand  second  bnreomaster $4,«41  00 

Cbiff  of  fire  brigftde  and  building  inspectors I  1,713  00 

City  clerk,  pawn-office  keeper,  flmtacconntaut  and  aadltors  of  city  1,086  00 
tfeasarv  and  savings  institution. 

Chief  clerks 999  60 

Clerks 571  20 

Tax-office  clerks 851  80 

Special  HCcoonUnts 963  90 

Book-keepers 671  20 

Varions  biireaa  assistants 428  40 

Tax  office  and  treasury  assistants 428  40 

Tax  collecu.™  428  40 

iDApectors  and  Are  engineers 667  59 

Officers  of  city  warehouneand  ynid,  markets  and  octroi 642  60 

SnnreyoTs.  overseers  of  public  ouildiugs  and  river  ImprOTements. .  >  720  00 

Offlct^rsof  gas  and  water  works 861  08 

City  librarian 960  00 

Custodians  of  city  library 609  32 

Meast'ngers 855  80 

KxecntoTS 214  00 

light  watchmen : 

Mantera  of  the  watch 27132 

^rgeants 103  54 

Watchmen  I  99  96 


Lowest 

Aveng*. 

$2,856  00 

1,4-J8  00 

$l,«27fl» 

785  43 

1,058  » 

571  20 

839  9i 

428  40 

649  9 

409  80 

642  01 

642  60 

851  U 

428  40 

549% 

285  60 

422  21 

is2H5  6« 

412  B» 

•"^iSS  60 

438  87 

428  40 

m  8D 

214  20 

440  DO 

430  00 

586  fl6 

392  70 

768  88 

1,060  10 
390  32 

535  50 

279  88 

362  24 

178  00 

240  03 

271  32 

278  40 

103  64 
99  96  i 


103  54 
99  06 
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JSMarieaand  wctgtB  per  annum  paid  to  ths  corporation  officers  and  emploj/A  in  ike  city  •/ 

Brealau — Continned. 


Oooupations. 


JFin  brigade : 

Foremen 

Firemen. 

Hand-en^ne  men  

Street  cleaners : 

Ovemeera 

Stable-keeper. 

Cartmen 

Sweepers  

Sewer  and  culvert  cleaners per  day. 

Gas  and  water  pipe  and  sewer  men do... 

Pavers do... 

Schools— salaries  per  annum,  with  bonus  for  rent  :* 

Directors  of  t u  e  Gymnasia 

Teachers  of  the  Gymnasia 

Rectors  (hifther  male  and  female  schools) 

Teachers  (higher  male  and  female  schools) 

Elementary  teachers  in  higher  schools 

Directors  of  elementary  schools 

Teachers  of  elementary  schools  

Bector  girls  middle  school. 

Teachers 

Teachers  of  gymnastics  (turning) 


Highest.  I  Lowest    Aversgsw 


$349  15 
252  76 
154  25 

260  82 

257  04 

165  00 

186  24 

72 

60 

72 

1,713  60 
1,213  80 
1, 213  80 
906  60 
797  30 
678  30 
571  20 
856  00 
761  60 
860  80 


$349  15 
252  76 
154  25 

252  76 

257  04 

152  32 

105  00 

48 

43 

50 

1,428  00 
490  80 

1, 142  40 
380  80 
378  40 
685  50 
286  60 
856  00 
309  40 
571  20 


$354  sr 

257M 
1549 

257  04 
2S7  04 
156  13 
185  71 
M 

a 

60 

1.627n 
886  54 

1,318  71 
675  44 

snfli 

727  04 
295  82 
096  81 
569  81 
714  01 


*With  a  dwelling  in  school  building. 
TRADES  AND  LABOR   IN   aOYERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Besides  officials  and  clerks,  the  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Crovem- 
ment  here  are  the  railway  hands  fall  the  Silesian  railways  except  one 
short  line  being  now  the  property  or  the  state)  the  day  police,  telegraphers, 
and  letter-carriers.  The  pay  of  the  latter  is,  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns,  $193.80  to  $321.30  per  year,  bonns  of  $14.28  for  rent,  and  pen- 
sion, when  retired,  of  $5.71,  $10.71,  and  $19.28  per  month,  according  to 
years  of  service.    In  country  districts,  36  to  48  cents  per  day. 

PRINTERS  AND  PRINTINa  OFFICES. 

The  wages  of  compositors  and  pressmen  are  given  under  the  head  of 
general  trades.  It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  a  few  fast  compositors, 
working  by  the  piece,  and  some  experienced  pressmen  on  iUostrat^ 
work,  earn  a  little  more  than  the  maximum  wages  there  given.  In 
piece-work  the  matter  is  measured  by  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  beginning  with  «,  which  go  in  the  line.  Thus  if  the  line 
takes  in  all  the  letters  (lower  case)  of  the  alphabet,  the  measure  is  26 
ens.  By  this  method  of  counting  all  controversy  regarding  lean,  or  con- 
densed type,  or  the  use  of  a  small  face  on  a  large  lK>dy,  is  avoided,  and 
the  size  of  the  body  is  always  the  standard  of  measure.  The  price  per 
thousand  varies  greatly  throughout  the  district,  being  highest  in  this 
city,  where  the  printers'  union  is  a  strong  body,  and  lowest  in  the 
towns  where  no  union  exists,  or  the  employers  are  able,  in  spite  of  the 
union,  to  get  workmen  at  the  low  wages  offered.  The  price  paid  by  the 
union  offic4l  in  this  city  is  8  cents  per  thousand  ens;  the  lowest  price 
paid  in  the  district  is  6  cents.  Professional  proof-readers,  whose  duties 
are  confined  to  their  calling,  are  not  known  here.  The  principal  offices 
here  are  supplied  with  the  most  modem  machinery,  stereotype  their 
forms,  and  print  their  newspapers  on  the  *<  endless  sheet." 

COST  OP  LIVTNO. 

The  collector  of  labor  statistics  who  prepared  the  table  giving  the 
average  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  this  district,  also  estimates  the 
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provisions  consamed  by  a  workingman's  family  of  foar  to  five  persons, 
and  the  cost  of  the  same,  to  be  as  follows : 


ProTlaiona  per  month. 


TSponndsof  rye  flour 

52 ponnda  of  wheat  flour 

SpooDdsof  beef C 

2|poand«of  pork < 

"{pounds of  Dftoon ( 

3  pounds  of  batter 

S)  bnnhela  potatoes 

lOqaartaof  milk 

Total 

WA0ES  AND   COST  OP  LIVINO  IN  SILESIA. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  wages  of  a  number  of  occupa- 
tions and  the  average  cost  of  provisions,  rent,  light,  and  fuel  at  nine 
different  points  in  the  district : 

WAGES  PER  WEEK,  TEN  AND  A  HALF  HOUBS  PER  DAY. 


Mmods  : 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Laborera  

CaTpeotera 

Soitha 

Tailora 

Sboemakera 

Power-loom  weftrers.. 
Wool-apinnera 


•4M 
329 

1  08 

2  88 
286 
2  14 
1  91 
1  91 
294 


Other  akilled  factory  hands ,  8  67 


Laborera: 

In  faetories.. 
Isfcatdena  ... 
lathe  fields. 


2  16 
1  94 
1  94 


$5  00 
3  10 
2  14 
S  10 
2  61 
2  61 
2  14 


$2  86 
2  14 
1  19 


1  19 
^6  43) 


13  35 

2  80 
1  63 


$2  86  $3  67 
2  14  ]  91 
1  19     1  19 


2  14 
191 


2  14  1  88  1  71 
2  88  I  1  72  1  65 
2  14  I  1  67  I  1  43 


238 


1  88 
1  72 
157 


1  71 
96 
96 


$6  40  $2  86 
3  29  I  2  14 
1  79  I  1  72 

3  29  ; 

329  I 


2  50 
2*14 

3  57 


2  14 
1  57 


2  62 
286 


2  14 
1  72 
172 


2  17 
288 
1  67 
1  67 


$4  28 
8  9 
Itt 
to  $2  81 
5M 
821 
8  i7 


2  42 
8  25 


867 
428 


219 
109 
1« 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PROVISIONS. 


Sye bread per  pound.. 

Bre  floor do 

Wheat  flour do  — 

Butter do 

Milk per  qnart. 

£kx> psr  doaen. 

Potatoes per  owt. 

Steer  beef. 

Cow  beef , 

Pork 

Hatton 


? 

6 

3} 

3 

4 

P 

44 

P 

4 

24 

25 

22* 
3 
12 

25 

1^ 

12 

22 

2 

12 

27 

3 

13 

S 

64 

93 

40* 

70 

m 

40i 

53 

57 

11 

13 

11 

11 

11 

11 

lit 

10 

11 

9 

11 

13} 

ioi 

vy 

13 

13 

n 

ill 

13 

1» 

14 

13 

11 

lU 

8 

11 

IH 

21i 

22 

18 

23 

21 

231 

^1 

3? 


15 

14 
14 


LODGINGS,  LIGHT,  AND  FUEL. 


Seephic  berth,  per  month,  half  bed 
Bl««puiX  berth,  per  month,  whole 

81 
60 

96 
179 

2  14 

3  10 
46 
C4i 

48 

72 
96 

1  19 

48 
84 

96 
2  14 

2  14 
2  86 
40 
06* 

36 

60 
1  08 

'38* 
04* 

72 
1  43 

1  19 

1  98 

2  26 
269 

45 

72 
96 

1  91 
238 

286 

3  81 

29 

84 
1  78 

75 
96 

83*  to  1  ii 

Tenement,  per  month,  conaiating 
1  room,  wtth  atore 

3at 

2  rooma  with  atOTe 

3  57  1  2  14     2  09 

1 

2  88     2  14  1  1  70 

8  67 

1  room,  with  atove,  kitchen, 
ehamber.  cellar,  and  wood- 
•bed         

2  rooma.  wfih  as  above 

Coal,  per  200  pounds 

3  57 
38 
06 

286  1  296 
40         29 
05*       054 

w'to ii 

Petroleum.... 

06*       06 

66 
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The  following  workingmen'g  bndget  was  prepared  by  a  trades  coun* 
cilor(G*werbe-Rath)  from  replies  to  circulars  sent  by  him  to  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  different  points  in  the  province,  asking  for  full  in- 
formation regarding  wages  and  the  cost  of  living.  The  table  gives  the 
average  wages  of  the  various  occupations  throughout  the  district : 


Number  in  family. 


Earnings. 


Branch  of  indnatry. 


I 


II 


1^  2  «  i 


|aa  aa  gg  Sg.        • 


Miopsaod  quarries 

8nieIt«He«.  Sec. 

OlsHM- works  and  potteries 

Textile  factories 

Cr.emical  works,  all  kinds 

Breweries.    diMtiUeries.    sugar 

starch  factories.  &c 

Crist  and  ot kf  r  mills    

Paper  milii*  nnd  paper  factories. 

Clear  faot<iries 

Other  industries 

Average  of  all 


and 


3.. 
3  .. 
3  .. 
3.. 


•I  —  I 


5  $177  79  $3  57  $7  »» $!88  71 

6,   183  26  8  33  27  61,  |0  24  219  44 

6  196  59  2  3^  10  7l! ?00  68 

5    132  09  22  13<  24  04'        48  178  74 

5>  133  28  19  99,  11  19*    3  81,  168  27 

I          I         '  !       I 

-.,      3..-         5:114  24  8  «»'  36  18'  ....   I  159  21 

.   ,...         3       6;  113  05  42  36  27  85 ,  11-3  26 

1'....!....       3l  l«l  36  20  00 ' I  181  36 

3....I....        51  119  24  34  751  10  00" |  IAS  99 

2,  ..    41  16:1  03  6  66,  24  75: 194  44 

5|  154  93  14  76  21  42    48,  191  56 


'\ 


I 


Branch  of  industry. 


Mines  andqnarries 

Smelteries,  &.c 

Glassworks nnd potteries  . . 

Textile  factories 

Chemical  works,  all  kinds. . . 

Breweries,  distilleries,  sni^ar 
and  starch  factories,  &.c... 

Grist  «nd  other  mills 

Paper  mills  and  paper  facto- 
ries   

Cigar  factories 

Other  industries 

Arerageof  all 


Expenses. 


" 

" 

^ 

1 

1 

fee 

a 

► 

^ 

l_ 

^ 

a 

•£1 


.=  § 
P' 


a 

5 

1 

.  > 

a 

1 

« 

$c 

^     i 

ll 

1     ' 

1 

if 

OQ 


$125  19$28  56$15  47fl(  42  $4  52$0 

132  33  34  031  15  v3  10  OOi  5  00  1 

115  431  25  70  18  33  17  14  2  61  6 

109  48,  22  37,  13  80  16  18  2  99  1 

101  15  20  71  9  77.  12  38  4  52  2 

94  72  25  701  10  95  10  00,  3  81<  I 

111  38.  31  65!  11  19  13  33j  2  99  1 

13  33|  3  57  3 

14  281  2  99; 
11  66  4  52 
13  56  8  81;  1 

I  I 


72  $3  23$4  05$7  38|2U0  54 
43  4  28  5  7l!lO  23  218  24  $1 
19  5  47;  S  33  10  71j  264  91  4 
43  2  61;  2  86  5  24*  176  96 
2  14;   72  8  33,  162  58  5 


109  96  21  18;  17  14 
101  86  16  66  14  70 
125  19  20  47  18  33 
116  62,  25  94,  14  52 


1  91!  2  99 

1  l«j  72 

6  19|  1  43 

2  86'  2  99 


6  90 
3  57 


1  67 
3  67 


7  88  158  65 
5  71  179  83 


20. 
771. 
78!. 
69 

.511- 


;$n  n 


I 


7  38  183  75, 

8  33;  165  45' 

9  52  199  22 
7  85  191  11, 


1 


48;. 


2  89 
1  46 
4  7t 


The  "  deficit/'  says  the  gentleman  who  prepared  the  foregoing  table, 
is  in  most  cases  covered  by  the  sale  of  flowers,  berries,  mushrooms,  &c., 
gathered  by  the  younger  children  ;  "  personal  wants  "include,  and  in  fact 
mainly  consist  of,  tobacco,  beer,  and  whisky. 

FOOD  PRICES. 

The  retail  prices  of  provisions — the  better  as  well  as  the  cheaper 
kinds — are  given  below.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  sal%of  horse- 
meat,  an  article  of  food  to  which  the  rural  laborer  has  not  yet  become 
accustomed,  has  largely  decreased  within  the  last  three  years.  It  is 
eaten  mainly  in  the  form  of  sausages,  and  its  sale  under  any  other 
than  its  proper  designation  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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AtUcIm.  Value,    i  Articles.  I    Talue. 


!     OenU,                                                                        i  CenUt. 

Rje  Hoar perponnd..  3  ■  Butter pound..  24 to  86 

wheat do    .     4  to  4i  j  Coffee do i  9  76 

Bv«<bT«ad .fivepoiinds..  12  I  Tea do 86  119 

PoUtoea perqnart..'  1  li  I  Salt do 1  2| 

Riw perpound..   S^  9  i  Lanl do j  ^0  19 

Barley do ,4  6  ,  Me<Utim  cnts  of  b«*ef do 1  14| 

Leotilt do ,3  10  ]  Mediam  cuts  of  pork do 1^ 

I>riMipeaa do 2|  6  i  Mediam  cuta  of  mutton do....'  14{ 

Dried  beAiia do     .  |  U  2|  ,  Medium  cats  of  veal do '  18  14| 

Onions quart..'  5  i  Bacon * do...  19  24 

Driedapples. do 7  23  Calven' liver do !  14  19 

Sugar pound..;  7  11  '  Sheeplivt^rs '  7  9| 

Milk quait..;  3i  4  •  Horae-floxh pound..,  4  10 


PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  since  1878,  except  a 
slight  and  not  always  permHnent  increase  in  some  of  the  mining  and 
furnace  districts ;  the  wages  there  range  from  $10  to  $20  per  year  higher 
now  than  in  1878.  The  house  weavers  in  Silesia  have  also  succeeded  in 
getting  a  slight  increase  in  the  pay  for  their  work,  a  few  pfennigs  per  day. 
The  increase  is,  however,  not  uniform  and  not  general,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  this  class  of  work-people  is  still  most  deplorable.  On  the  other 
hand  the  slight  increase  in  the  price  of  meat  since  1878  is  scarcely  felt 
in  most  workingraen's  families,  where  meat  is  a  luxury,  and  is  in  gen- 
eral offset  by  a  nearly  corresponding  decrease  in  the  prices  of  their  ab- 
solute necessities.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  feeling  may  be  said  to 
be  a  more  hopeful  one  now  than  it  wns  six  years  ago;  the  return  of  the 
flush  times  that  followed  the  wars  with  Austria  and  France  being  no 
longer  looked  for,  while  the  needs  and  desires  of  all  have  in  a  measure 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  present  condition. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  laborer  and  mechanic  in  the  United  States,  whether  born  abroad 
or  a  native,  accomplishes  more  in  eight  to  ten  hours  than  does  the  aver- 
age workman  in  this  country  in  ten  to  twelve  hours.  The  workman 
here  is  often  accused  of  indulging  in  alcoholic  stimulants,  of  being  an 
eye  servant,  and  generally  ungrateful  for  all  ameliorationoi  of  his  con- 
dition. These  charges  are,  perhaps,  too  sweeping,  but  the  fiict  that 
wherever  the  organization  exists  he  is  usually  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  party  proves,  at  least,  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  con- 
dition. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYil  AND  EMPLOYER. 

That  all  employers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  their  employes  is  shown  in  the  answer  to  No.  11  of  the  inter- 
rogatories. Too  many,  however,  are  content  with  getting  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  at  the  lowest  cost,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  their 
employes,  how  they  or  their  families  are  fed,  housed,  and  clothed.  That 
the  best  feeling  cannot  exist  between  employer  and  employ^  in  such 
cases  goes  without  saying,  and  much  of  the  discontent  which  now  pre- 
vails is  !!•  doubt  owing  to  this  indifference. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Labor  onions  of  the  magnitude  of  those  in  England  and  the  Unit-ed 
States  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  district.    The  printers  in  this  city,  it 
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is  true,  have  a  typographical  union,  but  its  authority  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society  than  of  a  labor  union.  The  scale  of  prices,  arranged 
by  an  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  employers,  is  generally  ad- 
hered to  in  Breslan,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  prices  are  gen- 
erally regulated  by  demand  and  supply,  notwithstanding  the  local 
unions.  Other  trades  have  also  their  associations,  but  these  seldom 
deal  actively  with  the  wages  question.  The  "Local  League  of  the 
Local  Labor  Association"  has  for  its  object  *'to  induce  the  mechanics 
and  factory  employes  to  found  societies  for  the  purpose  of  a  rational 
use  of  the  right  of  coalition,  and  to  join  such  benefit  societies  as  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  self-help  and  can  give  a  guarantee  of  solvency.'^ 
At  present  nine  associations  belong  to  this  league,  namely,  the  workers 
in  wood,  the  machinists  and  metal  workers,  the  painters  and  varnishers, 
the  factory  and  manual  laborers,  the  potters,  the  "sculptors,"  the  cabi- 
net-makers,  the  tailors,  and  shoemakers.  Employers'  guilds,  recognized 
by  law,  are  more  effective  in  prescribing  the  trade  rules  than  the  coun- 
ter associations  are  at  present. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECT. 

For  some  years  strikes  have  been  very  infrequent  here,  occurring  only 
at  rare  intervals  in  the  mining  and  furnace  regions.  Within  the  last 
three  months,  however,  several  have  taken  place,  the  most  notable  one, 
that  of  the  cabinet-makers,  at  Goerlitz,  followed  by  the  same  class  of 
mechanics  in  Breslau.  The  strikers  at  Goerlitz  mostly  returned  to  work 
on  the  old  terms;  those  in  Breslau,  where  the  strike  was  not  general, 
lefb  for  other  parts.  The  masons  and  laborers  at  the  new  government 
building  in  this  city,  also  struck  this  spring  for  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  but  were  induced  to  return  at  the  old  wages  and  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor.  With  the  exception  of  the  strike  of  a  few  woolen- 
mill  operatives  in  Liegnitz,  of  short  duration  and  no  gain  to  the  em- 
ployes, no  other  strikes  have  occurred. 

The  disagreements  between  employers  and  work-people  are  commoDly 
settled  by  what  are  known  as  trades- tribunals,  composed  of  members 
of  the  board  of  magistrates.    Their  decisions  are  usually  final. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1880,  an  arbitration  court,  for  the  adjustment  of 
money  differences  between  employers  and  employes,  was  created  by  an 
ordinance  of  the  Breslau  authorities,  and  approved  by  the  provincial  ooan- 
cil  of  Silesia.  The  ordinance  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1881, 
and  has  since,  with  some  modifications,  been  adopted  by  some  other 
communities  in  the  province.  The  number  of  complaints  which  came 
before  the  court  last  year  was  1,080.  In  15  cases  complaint  was  made 
by  employers,  in  1,025  by  journeymen  mechanics  and  adult  factory  oper- 
atives, and  in  40  by  apprentices.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  i8  in 
most  instances  submitted  to,  only  a  few  cases  having  been  carried  to  a 
state  court.  The  court  takes  cognizance  of  cases  involving  sums  as  low 
as  24  cents,  and  in  but  few  is  the  amount  in  dispute  over  $12.  The  ses- 
sions usually  occupy  from  three  to  five  hours,  and  in  each  session  an  aver- 
age of  25  cx)mplaints  are  heard  and  decisions  rendered.  The  entire  court 
of  arbitration  consists  of  50  employers  and  50  employes,  2  of  each  class 
being  in  attendance  at  every  session,  one  of  each  only  sitting  in  each 
case,  with  a  member  of  the  board  of  magistrates  as  umpire.  Although 
the  office  is  an  honorary  one,  and  the  workmen  members  of  the  court 
lose  their  time  while  attending  the  session,  not  one  of  them  has  so  far 
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failed  to  appear  when  required.    The  time  lost  by  each  member  is,  who- 
ever, only  two  days  in  each  year.  > 

A  law  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  reorganization  of  the  trades 
guilds,  makes  it  obligatory  upon  all  guilds  already  in  existence  to  re- 
construct themselves  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year  1885 ;  any  guild  failing  to  comply  therewith 
to  be  dissolve*!  bj*^  the  authorities.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
law  there  were  in  existence  in  this  city  fifty-one  guilds,  with  a  total 
meu.bership  of  2,546  employers.  Nearly  all  the  trades  were  represented ; 
the  butchers,  carpenters,  and  masons  having  three,  four,  and  five  guilds 
each.  Only  a  small  number  of  these  guilds  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  taken  any  steps  to  comply  with  the  law. 

l^OOD  PURCHASES. 

With  the  exception  of  farm  hands  and  agricultural  laborers  generally^ 
who  receive  a  great  portion  of  their  pay  in  kind,  all  workmen  are  paid 
in  the  lawful  currency  of  the  Empire,  and  purchase  their  supplies  where 
they  choose.  With  a  few  exceptions,  where  fortnightly  and  monthly 
payments  are  made,  the  rule  is  weekly  payments. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Breslau  Consum-Yerein,  or  co  operative  store  association,  organ- 
ized less  than  a  score  of  years  ago  by  a  number  of  business  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  workingmen  and  persons  having  small  salaries 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  cheaper  than  the  retail  store  prices^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits,  has  been  fully  as 
saccessful  and  beneficial  as  its  projectors  had  reason  to  expect.  It  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  thirty -nine  directors,  and  the  entrance  fee  for 
new  members  is  30  cents.  It  has  now  thirty -five  grocery  and  provision 
stores,  one  steam  bakery  and  one  coal-yard  in  Breslau,  and  three  stores 
in  neighboring  towns.  The  number  of  members  is  26,000.  Checks 
bearing  a  number  equal  to  the  amount  of  each  purchase  are  given  to 
the  members,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  profits  are  divided,  the 
members  being  paid  dividends  on  the  aggregate  amounts  of  their  checks* 
The  dividends  varied  in  the  last  five  years  from  9.80  to  10.90  per  cent. 
The  establishment  of  these  stores  has  also  tended  to  keep  the  prices  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  proper  limits,  large  profits  not  being 
aimed  at.  Similar  establishments  exist  in  a  number  of  other  towns  and 
cities  in  the  province,  notably  among  the  miners  and  iron  workers. 

The  '^ Breslau  People's  Kitchen"  has  the  same  object  as  the  cooper- 
ative  association — that  of  furnishing  the  working  classes  with  provis- 
ions at  low  prices.  The  Silesian  Co  operative  League,  comprising  fifteen 
associations  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  has  also  its  headquarters 
in  Breslau,  as  has^lso  the  ''League  of  Seventy-seven  Silesian  Associa- 
tions for  Self- Help,"  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  Schnltze-Delitsch 
associations  for  mutual  improvement. 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  Breslau  workingmen's  families  generally  occupy  one  or  at  most 
two  rooms  in  the  cellar  or  on  the  top  floor  of  a  dwelling-house,  often  a 
rear  building.  Of  the  60,615  tenements  in  the  city  21,479  are  in  rear 
buildings,  and  have  an  average  of  3.94  inmates  and  1.44  rooms  each ; 
10,000  persons  inhabit  2,492  cellar  dwellings — an  average  of  4.0^2  per- 
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sons  to  each  ;  6,0.>9  of  the  city  tenements  are  reported  by  the  police  as 
overcrowded.  The  average  yearly  rent  of  rear  tenements  is  $37.6(1,  or 
4^26.42  per  room ;  of  cellar  dwellings,  $37.13,  or  $25.70  per  room.  The 
number  of  households  exceeds  the  number  of  tenements  by  653;  in 
639  ca^es  2  families  occupy  tenements  intended  for  one;  and  in  7  cases 
rooms  intended  for  one  family  are  made  to  accommodate  3;  14,464 
families  take  one  or  more  lodgers  or  sublet  part  of  their  premises. 

The  food  of  the  average  workman  consists  mainly  of  a  soup  or  por- 
ridge, black  bread,  ])otatoes,  a  very  little  uieat,  cheap  coffee,  and  |>er- 
haps  some  vegetables.  Of  a  considerable  number  of  them,  however, 
the  remark  may  hold  good  that  both  their  lodging  and  their  table  wonld 
•be  more  attractive  if  the  great  number  of  groggeries  resorted  to  only 
l)y  the  working  classes  could  be  swept  out  of  existence.  Their  cloth- 
ing is,  of  course,  the  cheajjcst;  one  man  informed  me  that  he  ex|M*n(l8 
•only  about  $3  a  year  for  clothes,  but  that  his  shoes  cost  him  at  least 
$5  a  year.  "  Of  course  my  family  g*»  barefoot  most  of  the  time."  Lay- 
ing up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  a  luxury  only  the  better- 
paid  workman  can  think  of.  The  "sick  fuu<is,''  the  accident  insurance 
hitherto  effected  by  the  employer,  and  the  many  charitable  institutions 
and  homes  are,  in  tlie  opinion  alike  of  the  improvident  and  the  underp.iid, 
ample  provision  for  the  future.  Tliat  their  surroundings  au<l  manner 
of  living  do  not  Induence  them  for  their  own  or  the  community's  good 
■need  scarcely  be  said.  That  all  workmen,  however,  do  not  belong  to 
this  category  is  amply  proved  by  the  savings-bank  deposits  mentioued 
elsewhere. 

SA.FETY  AND   WELFARE   OF  EMPLOYES   IN   FACTORIES. 

The  "  Haftpflicht-Gesetz,"  or  law  making  the  employer  responsible 
for  injury  to  life  and  limb  when  it  is  not  in<li8putably  tiit»  direct  result 
of  the  employe's  carelessness,  has  had  the  effect  of  calling  into  being  a 
number  of  accident  insurance  companies  for  the  purpose  of  insuring, 
at  the  employer's  expense,  workingmen  in  furnaces,  workshops,  and 
factories.  Few  employers  have  hesitated  to  secure  themselves  in  this 
manner  against  lawsuits  and  penalties.  Benefit  funds  have  existed  in  all 
large  establishments — combined,  in  the  mining  regions,  with  accident 
insurance — to  which  the  employers  have  also  been  contributors.  These 
wiU  hereafter  be  compulsory  institutions,  regulated  by  a  state  law  for 
all  workpeople  except  farni  hands  and  field  laborers.  Besides  being 
compelled  to  contribute  themselves,  the  employers  become  resiwnsible 
if  a  workman  fails  to  pay  his  dues.  In  case  of  sickness  the  workman 
is  to  receive  under  this  act  at  least  one-half  of  the  standard  local 
wages  and  free  medical  attendance — in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  three- 
quarter  wages.  In  case  of  death  the  fund  must  pay  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  daily  wages.  A  bill  making  accident  insurance  for  work- 
ing men  and  women  compulsory  is  also  pending  in  the  Reichstag. 

A  society  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes,  es- 
tablished in  the  district  of  Waldenburg,  Middle  Silesia,  has,  among 
other  means  of  securing  its  object,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  working* 
men's  families  various  plots  of  ground  suitable  for  vegetable  gardens ; 
S15  families  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege  last  year  against  217 
in  1882.  Nearly  all  raised  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  for  their  ta- 
bles, while  a  few  managed  to  increase  their  cash  income  by  selling  their 
surplus.  The  families  cultivating  these  plots  resided  in  28  different 
villages.  One  hundred  and  six  heads  of  these  families  were  miners.  92 
factory  workmen,  40  mechanics,  the  remainder  of  various  manual  oc- 
cupations. 
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Workingmen  are  most  favorably  situated  in  regard  to  lodgings  in 
Upper  Silesia,  and  there  especially  the  iron-workers.  Not  connting 
those  living  in  their  own  homes,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  one 
dwelling  in  that  district  is  five;  while  thirty  three  of  the  same  class  of 
work-i)eople  occupy  one  dwelling  in  Middle  Silesia,  and  twelve  in  Lower 
Silesia.  The  glass- workers  follow  the  iron* men,  while  the  weavers  are 
lowest  in  the  social  scale,  the  average  number  per  tenement  throughput 
the  province  being  thirty-two,  while  in  certain  districts  they  average 
fifty-two  per  tenement  designed  for  one  family.  In  the  weaving  dis- 
tricts are  to  be  found  great  numbers  of  '<  sleeping  halls  "  and  '*  sleeping 
berths.'' 

Nearly  all  the  larger  factories,  iron  mills,  &c ,  have  connected  with 
them  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  work-peo- 
ple; among  these  are  sick  and  savings  funds,  hospitals,  Sunday  schools, 
libraries,  cheap  and  comfortable  dwellings,  co-operative  stores,  loan  as- 
sociations, cooperative  kitchens,  free  medical  attendance,  &c. 

People's  kitchens,  affording  wholesome  meals  at  low  prices,  have  been 
estab>i8hed  at  various  times  by  mill-owners,  but  have  never  become  very 
popular  with  the  work-people.  Of  fifteen  hundred  operatives  in  one 
weaving-mill  only  two  hundred  and  thirty  were  willing  to  pay  2|  cents 
for  the  dinner  the  kitchen  furnished.  A  paper  mill  in  one  of  the  moun- 
tain districts  gives  breakfast  for  1  cent,  dinner  for  2;  supper  for  1  cent. 
Of  three  hundred  and  eleven  employes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
are  willing  to  take  these  meals.  It  must  be  observed  here,  however, 
that  the  German  workman  is  not  content  with  three  meals  a  day ;  he 
must  have  in  addition  a  forenoon  and  an  afternoon  luncheon.  Besides, 
he  probably  does  not  consider  the  meals  at  the  above  prices  filling.  A 
glove  factory  in  Lower  Silesia  has  leased  a  suitiible  portion  of  its  build- 
ings, with  certain  privileges,  to  a  restaurant-keeper,  who  is  pledged  to 
give  all  the  factory  hands  a  generous  dinner  for  10  cents.  A  pottery 
famishes  all  its  employes  a  good  dinner  for  4  to  6  cents.  In  another 
factory  the  breakfast  costs  2f ,  the  dinner  7  cents.  A  spinnery  gives 
each  unmarried  female  employ^,  daily,  a  plate  of  nutritious  soup  gratis. 
A  kitchen  connected  with  an  iron-mill  gives  every  workman  who  desires 
it  a  cup  of  coftee  and  a  roll  for  2f  cents,  and  dinner  -and  supper  at  5 
cents  for  whole  portions,  and  3  cents  for  half  jiortions.  Another  factory 
gives  all  its  employes  a  free  dinner  daily,  considering  this  a  greater 
benefit  to  its  people  than  a  small  advance  in  wages  would  be. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  exam[)les  of  the  kind. 

Of  the  paternal  care  taken  by  many  employers  of  their  work-people, 
looking  to  their  moral  as  well  as  material  welfare.  I  will  give  here  but 
one  example,  that  of  a  factory  at  Wiistegiersdorf;  the  center  of  the  Si- 
leaian  weaving  district.  The  proprietors  describe  the  "ameliorations" 
in  substance  as  follows : 

Although  the  workman's  wages  may  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  yet  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  generally  unable  to  as- 
sist himself.  We  therefore  started  with  theerection  of  a  hospital,  con- 
taining four  large  sick-rooms,  with  sixty  beds,  two  bath-rooms,  lodgings 
for  the  attendants,  and  other  necessary  house-keeping  room.  In  this  our 
employes  are  quartered,  nursed,  and  furnished  with  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  during  their  illness,  without  charge  beyond  their  contri- 
bation  to  the  sick-fund.  A  physicfan  and  an  attendant  are  always  present. 
^ye  keep  the  entire  place  in  good  condition,  and  pay  for  warming  and 
lighting.  A  sick-fund  was  established  by  us  many  years  ago,  into  which 
ve  pay  annually  $35.70.  Each  employ^  pays  weekly,  according  to  the 
vages  received,  2  to  3J  cents,  which  entitles  him  or  her  to  all  the  privi- 
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leges  of  the  hospital  in  case  of  illness.  In  addition,  the  invalid's  family 
gets  from  the  fund  36,  60,  to  72  cents  per  week.  If  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  send  a  patient  to  one  of  the  springs  this  expense  is  also  paid  out 
of  the  fund ;  and,  if  finally  incapacitated  for  work,  the  employ^  is  en- 
titled to  a  pension  of  $2.14  to  $2.86  monthly ;  in  case  of  death  $10  is 
paid  for  funeral  expenses.  A  family  aid  fund  is  supported  by  25  per 
ceijt.  of  the  contribution  of  the  work-people  to  the  sick  fund ;  every 
woman  is  entitled  to  $2.86  in  her  confinement,  and  free  medical  attend- 
ance; every  bride  receives  a  wedding  gift  of  $2.86.  Our  orphan  home 
contains  thirty  children  of  employes,  who  receive  instruction,  clothing, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  free ;  the  house  contains  two  school-rooms, 
one  eating-room,  one  sitting-room,  two  large  sleeping  rooms,  besides 
washing,  bathiqg,  and  all  necessary  house-keeping  rooms  anil  lodgings 
for  the  teachers.  Boys  on  leaving  the  home  are  taught  a  trade,  the 
girls  are  placed  at  service  with  families.  The  house  is  surrounded  by 
a  handsome  garden,  a  play-ground,  and  a  place  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
A  bakery  is  connected  with  the  factory,  which  supplies  the  operatives 
with  bread  at  cost  price,  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  ]mrchase  our  bakery 
bread.  To  vary  the  diet  of  our  employes,  which  is  usually  only  bread, 
coffee,  and  potatoes,  we  have  also  established  an  eating  house.  It  con- 
tains a  large  saloon,  in  which  four  hundred  persons  can  comfortably 
dine  at  once  (the  married  workmen  carry  the  meals  to  their  hoD*e8),  a 
kitchen  with  facilities  for  cooking  for  eight  hundred  persons,  and  other 
accommodations.  Our  people  get  here  a  well-cooked  portion  of  vegeta- 
bles and  a  piece  of  meat  for  2|  cents.  In  place  of  potatoes  we  give 
sometimes  rice,  at  others  millet,  barley,  peas,  turnips,  cabbage,  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  sauces  and  salads.  We  have  built  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings for  our  employes,  and  have  bought  some  others  already  built  near 
thefactory ;  the  rent  varies.  If  the  tenant  occupies  only  oneroom  he  pays 
$1.08;  if  a  room  and  bed  room  $1.49  per  month ;  each  family  has  inclosed 
space  in  the  cellar,  room  on  the  drying  floor,  and  a  wood  and  coal  shed 
and  a  washing  mangle  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  occupants  of  thehoase. 
The  houses  are  calculated  for  twelve  families  each,  and  are  now  occu- 
pied by  one  hundred  and  eighty  families,  numbering  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred persons.  As  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  our  employes  are 
unmarried  women,  some  of  whom  took  lodgings  with  their  fellow- 
workers,  some  with  families  in  the  vicinity,  an  arrangement  which  for 
obvious  reasons  was  undesirable,  a  lodging-house  for  girls  was  con- 
structed. We  now  accommodate  forty-eight  girls,  giving  each  a  sepa- 
rate bed,  a  clothes  closet,  a  wash-stand,  with  bowl,  pitcher,  and  soap- 
dish.  The  bed  linen  is  changed  weekly,  and  the  house  is  warmed  and 
lighted  at  our  expense,  and  on  winter  evenings  the  girls  are  given  in- 
struction in  needle-work  and  taught  to  repair  their  clothes.  They  pay 
for  these  accommodations  12  cents  each  per  week.  Simultaneously  with 
our  eating-house  we  established  a  kindergarten,  where  the  children  of 
our  workpeople,  from  four  to  six  years  old,  have  insti notion  given 
them  according  to  Froebel's  system,  by  two  teachers.  This  arrant- 
ment  has  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  our  employ^,  the  children 
being  now  well  cared  for  while  the  father  and  mother  are  both  at  work. 
In  the  autumn  a  festival  is  got  up  for  the  little  ones,  and  at  Christmas 
they  all  receive  a  gift.  All  children  of  our  employes,  however,  of  what- 
ever age,  are  remembered  by  us  at  Christmas  time,  although  UHeful  gifts 
are  the  rule,  such  as  frocks,  shirts,  shoes,  stockings,  jackets,  trousers, 
&c.  and  some  fruit  and  cake.  Our  Sunday  school  for  the  instruction 
of  the  operatives  and  apprentices  is  fairly  well  attended,  and  the  free 
library  is  not  neglected. 
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To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  many  corporations  and  individuals 
owning  establishments  in  Silesia  have  made  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employes  more  or  less  similar  to  those  described  above. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Every  Prnssian  twenty-five  years  of  age  is  a  voter.  That  the  work- 
ingmen  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
two  delegates  from  this  city  in  the  Reichstag  are  socialists,  and  this,  in 
spite  of  the  restrictive  measures  which  prohibit  all  meetings  and  pub- 
lications of  this  party.  In  the  rural  districts  where  the  opportunities 
for  intercourse  are  few,  the  party  has  but  little  available  strength.  For 
the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Parliament  the  elections  are  by  popular  suf- 
frage, direct,  and  by  secret  ballot ;  for  the  Landtag  or  Prussian  Diet, 
on  the  contrary,  indirect,  restricted,  and  viva  voce.  The  voters  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  those  having  the  highest  income  being  in  the 
first  class,  the  next  class  being  composed  of  those  enjoying  a  more  mod- 
erate income,  while  the  third  class  is  composed  of  men  of  more  limited 
means  and  the  poor.  The  electors  having  a  majority  of  the  classes  are 
declared  elected,  and  they  choose  the  members  of  the  Diet.  The  work- 
ingmen  can  therefore  exert  no  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 

The  communal  income  tax  is  levied  upon  all  whose  incomes  are  not 
less  than  $71.40  per  annum.  With  an  income  of  $128.52  per  annnm  the 
state  income  tax  is  also  levied.  The  communal  tax  is  $1.09  per  year  on 
$71.40;  on  $100,  $2.19 ;  on  more  than  $157,  $3.57 ;  on  more  than  $219, 
$5.24;  on  more  than  $250,  $6.91;  on  more  than  $286,  $8.33 ;  on  $321, 
$9.28;  on  $357,  $10.71,  and  so  on  until  the  highest  income  in  the  city, 
$314,160  is  reached,  which  pays  a  communal  income  tax  of  $9,425.  The 
class  or  state  income  tax  is  72  cents  on  $107  ;  $1.43  on  $185.64 ;  $2.14 
on  $232.06;  $2.86  on  $2.58.76;  $4.29  on  $293.46;  $5.72  on  $339.15; 
$7.38  on  $364.85 ;  $8.58  oi>$410.55,  and  so  on.  Of  the  adult  population 
of  this  city,  numbering  139,797,  75,874  pay  the  comniunal  income  tax 
and  59,923  pay  no  taxes  whatever,  either  because  their  incomes  are 
really  less  than  $71.40  per  annum  or  because  proof  of  the  income  being 
taxable  is  lacking.  Many  of  the  non-taxpayers  are  poor  widows  and 
single  women. 

The  sick-fund  law  and  the  accident-insurance  bill  are  the  princpal 
measures  so  far  brought  forward  by  the  Government  for  the  releif 
of  the  working  classes.  But  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Reichstag 
on  the  9th  of  May  Prince  Bismarck  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  see  to  it  that  persons  who  were  able  and  willing  to 
work  were  given  employmentii 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGBATION. 

The  controlling  canse  is,  no  doubt,  the  desire  of  the  emigrants  to  bet- 
ter their  own  and  their  children's  condition,  and  this  desire  is  stimulated 
by  the  glowing  reports  of  relatives  and  friends  who  have  already  settled 
in  the  United  States. 

The  desire  to  escape  military  duty.  It  is  asserted  that  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Prussia  at  least  12  per  cent,  escape  military  duty  thereby, 
and  according  to  the  report  of  the  war  minister  to  the  Federal  council 
not  less  than  14,702  persons  owing  military  duty  to  the  Empire  left 
Oermany  without  permission  last  year.  The  number  of  those  leaving 
on  shorttime  passes  and  who  fail  to  return  is  not  given. 

The  desire  to  acquire  land  and  a  home  of  their  own  in  a  country  where, 
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as  they  hear  and  read,  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  all  and  prosperity  by  the 
many. 

Tbe  inducements  held  out  by  ticket  agents — this  is  the  principal  cause 
given  by  some  of  tbe  newspapers  here. 

The  majority  of  the  emigrants  from  this  district  are  mechanics  and 
agriculturists,  workmen,  and  small  farmers. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

An  "occupations  census"  was  taken  by  the  state  authorities  in  1882^ 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  figures  for  this  province,- as  tliey 
have  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  ditferent  ages,  engaged  in  vanoas  in- 
dustrial  pursuits  in  this  city : 
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1            i 
895   1,475       517       623 

826 

1,149 
1,936 

1 
a51    4.175'  2.866      14tt 
1.506  7,649!      444      8. 0*3 

Females 

588<      674       669   1,028 

1    44U 

Total 

347 

1,4831  2,149   1,186    1, 651 1  2.230 

3.085 

2  44711  R24    2.750     14.578 

In  eeopral : 

*Mal»*« 

1.559 
671 

;    •    1 

10. 605  25. 206  20,  P19  13. 650  8,181 
6.521,  9.390   5,398|  5  24.'.   4.771 

4.278 
3.  570 

1,405  40.75944.804     85. «) 
1,05038, 477|  3.034,    91M1 

Females 

Total  

2,230 

16, 126  ru.  SOe  *>«.  212  18.  805  l±  90*2 

7,848 

3,35574  99CA7  «»(    112.164 

1 

1 

Of  female  Government  clerks,  boarding-house  keepers,  in  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  sense,  inventor s^ bankers,  book-keepers,  brokers,  lector- 
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era,  public  8i>eaker8,  there  are  none,  «o  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  in  this  dis* 
trict,  Dor  are  any  women  employed  in  railway,  post,  or  telegraph  offices. 
One  profession,  if  it  maybe  so  called,  is,  however,  entirely  monopolized 
by  women,  that  of  midwife;  no  male  physician  ever  acts  as  accoucheur 
unless  in  a  case  of  emergency. 

Paragraph  1-9  under  the  head  of  female  labor  has  already  been  par- 
tially  answered,  and  will  receive  further  attention  in  the  following: 

LOW  WAGES  THE  RULE  IN  SILESIA. 

Labor  is  generally  more  poorly  paid  in  Silesia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  German  Empire.*  The  average  wages  of  unskilled  workmen  and 
day-laborers  are  $1.48  in  Silesia,  $2.19  iu  Prussia,  and  $J.40  in  the  Em- 
pire. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  here  than  else- 
where, or,  at  least,  that  the  Silesian's  wants  can  be  satisfied  cheaper 
than  can  those  of  his  fellow  laborer  iu  most  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  Silesian's  black  bread  is  made  of  a  coarse  rye  flour,  while  in  maiiy 
parts  of  South  Germany  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  wheat  flour  is  mixed 
with  the  rye.  The  Silesiau  laborer,  whose  stimulants  are  not  purely 
alcoholic,  drinks  beer  at  2^  cents  per  quart;  the  Bavarian  workman's 
beer  costs  5^  cents  per  quart;  but  the  Bavarian,  says  a  competent  au- 
thority, would  not  tolerate  the  Silesian's  beer  in  his  boots,  far  less  in  his 
stomach.  The  lack  of  remunerative  labor  in  the  province  is  shown  by 
the  large  migration  hence,  every  spring,  of  workmen  and  workwomen. 
From  Upper  Silesia,  especially,  masons  and  carpenters,  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  building  trades,  depart  to  seek  employment  in  East  Prus- 
sia, iu  Poland,  and  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

FEMALE  FABM  LABORERS. 

Every  spring,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  beginning  of  May,  large 
numbers  of  women  and  girls,  recognized  by  their  costuiijes  as  field  la- 
borers, daily  pass  through  the  streets  of  Breslau  on  their  way  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony,  where  they  obtain  emplo>meMt  in  the  sugar-beet 
fields.  At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  months,  when  the  hist  beet  has  been 
dag  and  housed,  cleaned  and  trimmed,  they  return  to  their  homes  witk 
their  earnings,  most  of  which  they  have  saved,  their  fo  >d,  where  it  is. 
not  all  furnished  by  the  employers,  costing  but  little.  These  people  earn 
during  the  six  or  seven  months  from  24  to  4S  cents  per  day ;  36  cents 
iSf  I  am  told,  a  fair  average,  and  they  are  housed  and  mostly  supplied 
vitb  food;  they  get,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  free  passage  in  fourth  class, 
cars,  their  trarap  through  the  streets  of  this  city  being  only  from  oiie 
tation  to  another.  From  the  neighborhood  of  Polnisch-Wartenberg, 
in  Middle  Silesia,  1,200  female  field- workers  have  this  year  gone  to  the 
Province  of  Saxony.  An  Upper  Silesian  newspaper,  in  view  of  the 
yearly  increasing  migration,  urges  the  SllCvSian  land  owners  to  give  their 
work  people  better  pay,  and  to  see  that  they  are  better  fed  with  nutri tons 
food,  instead  of  the  present  meager  fare,  ''  which  in  most  cases  is  sup- 
plemeuted  with  diluted  alcohol.  The  10  to  12  cents  per  day  that  our 
field-women  get,"  continues  the  editor,  ^'  is  all  that  their  work  is  worthy 
and  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  expected  until  the  employer  offers 
better  wages  and  better  treatment." 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  small  farmers,  owning  5 
to  30  acres,  were  unknown  in  this  province.    The  inherited  estates  or 
the  Dol)les  and  other  land-owners  remained  intact,  and  the  size  of  the 
fenn  was  not  regulated  by  the  needs  or  desires  of  the  owner,  but  by  the 
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usagre  of  previous  generations.  Since  1807,  when  the  first  steps  were 
taken  by  the  Prnssian  legislature  to  abolish  the  old  land  laws,  the  Siles- 
ian  peasants  have  been  slowly  emerging  from  a  condition  akin  to  vas- 
salage. They  are  still,  however,  mere  dependents  of  the  estates  upon 
which  their  lives  are  passed.  They  mostly  get  not  more  than  $20  to 
$30  in  money  per  year.  Even  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
inherit  the  few  acres  secured  to  their  ancestors  by  the  edict  of  1811  are 
seldom  able  to  suppbrt  their  families  on  the  product  of  their  land,  and 
are  obliged  to  hire  out  as  field  laborers  during  the  summer,  leaving  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  farm  to  the  wife  and  children.  The  sum  the 
head  of  the  family  earns  by  his  summer  work,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  a  few  pigs  and  perhaps  a  calf,  enables  him  to  pur- 
chase the  few  necessaries  his  land  will  not  produce  and  to  pay  his  rates. 

As  regards  the  money  value  of  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
ers as  a  class,  it  is  as  variable  in  the  different  districts  of  the  province 
as  are  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  the  prices  of  provisions,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures  giving  the  wages  at  a  number  of  diflferent 
places.  In  addition  to  the  sums  here  set  down,  the  laborer  receives 
'<  natural  emoluments"  of  the  value  of  $18  to  $25  per  year. 

First  district :  Men,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  18  cents  per  day; 
women,  average  for  summer  and  winter,  12  cents  per  day. 

Second  district:  Men,  in  summer,  24  cents;  in  winter,  16}  cents; 
women,  in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  9J  cents. 

Third  district :  Men,  in  summei ,  18  cents ;  in  winter,  15  cents ;  women, 
in  summer,  12  cents;  in  winter,  12  cents.  (Tn  the  harvest  season  an 
average  of  4  cents  per  day  more  is  paid.) 

Fourth  district :  Men,  summer,  20  to  26  centos :  winter,  18  cents ; 
women,  summer,  11  to  15  cents.  (Those  working  bj  flie  day  and  not 
hired  by  the  year,  get  20  to  25  percent,  more.) 

Fifth  district :  Laborers  by  the  day,  men,  summer,  36  cents ;  winter, 
22  to  24  cents ;  women,  average  per  year,  17  to  24  cents  per  day ;  regu- 
lar farm  hands,  men,  17  to  19  cents  per  day  the  year  round ;  women,  7| 
to  10  cents. 

Sixth  district:  Men,  summer,  15  cents;  winter,  12  cents;  women, 
summer,  12  ee  its ;  winter,  10  cents. 

The  provisions  and  other  "  natural  emoluments"  received  by  the 
laborer  are  worth  9  to  10  cents  per  day. 

While  the  wages  of  field  laborers  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  thirty  or  thirty  five  years  ago.  they  have  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  farm  laborers  may  be  divided 
into  several  distinct  classes :  (1)  The  '^serving"  men  and  women  who 
bind  themselves  from  year  to  year,  and  whose  condition,  save  in  name 
and  in  the  privilege  of  binding  themselves^to  a  new  master  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  is  no  better  than  that  of  their  fdte  fathers,  the  farm  hands 
of  the  first  decade  of  this  century  j  (2)  the  "  free  laborers,"  who  engage 
by  the  day  or  job ;  (3)  the  "  colonists,"  who  are  assigned  a  small  parcel 
of  land  with  a  house  on  the  estate,  and  who,  with  their  families,  paftss 
their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  land  owner ;  (4)  the  "  Hausler"  and  *'  Stel- 
lenbesitzer,"  or  house  and  place-owners,  who  live  in  the  village,  the 
first  owning  a  house  and  perhaps  a  small  garden  patch,  the  second  from 
1  to  8  acres  of  ground  in  addition  to  liis  house.  The  ^'  Hausler"  and  his 
"  charworker,"  be  the  latter  man  or  boy,  girl  or  woman,  form  a  part  of 
the  farm  hand  contingent  either  the  year  round  or  during  the  busy 
season.  When  not  engaged  on  the  farm,  they  find  employment  at  road 
or  dike  making,  or  as  latK>rers  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Begarding  the  physical  and  moral  effects  of  agricultural  labor  ni>on 
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women,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  is  more  severe  than  that  of  a 
foetory  hand  or  a  house  servant ;  it  has,  however,  its  compensations  in 
the  great  variety  of  the  labor  required  both  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
weather  and  the  needs  of  the  farmer.  While  many  of  the  women  grow 
prematurely  old,  at  least  in  appearance,  they  are  probably  as  free  from 
the  ills  of  life  as  are  the  women  in  other  blanches  of  industry.  Mor- 
ally they  cannot  be  said  to  stand  very  high,  but  in  that  they  are  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  among  the  female  laboring  class.  Of  the  11,027 
births  in  this  city  in  one  year,  1,780  were  illegitimate,  the  mothers 
being  nearly  all  servant  girls,  whose  ranks  are  recruited  from  the  rural 
districts.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  country  is  nearly 
the  same.  Says  a  Prussian  writer  on  this  subject :  '<  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  few  of  the  female  charworkers  remain  pure  until  they  are  mar- 
ried, and  what  is  still  worse,  this  state  of  things  i&i  looked  upon  as  nat- 
Qial.  The  young  women  do  not  regard  with  regret  the  loss  of  their 
honor.  Many  of  the  charwomen  when  they  marry  have  already  had 
ene  or  more  children — when  more,  not  always  by  the  same  father." 

THE  WEAVING  POPULATION. 

Concerning  the  weaving  population  no  authentic  statistics  could  beob-  < 
tained.  In  the  circles  of  Schweidnitz,  Beichenbach,  and  Waldenburg 
the  weaving  xK)pulation  is  estimated  at  15,000 ;  of  thes^  7,700  are  em- 
ployers, or  weavers  working  on  their  own  account,  the  remainder  male 
and  female  workers  for  wages,  and  their  families.  The  number  of  hand- 
looms  in  the  three  districts  is  13,000,  3,353  being  employed  on  linen 
goods,  8,699  on  cotton,  129  on  woolen,  and  822  on  mixed  goods.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  about  2,000  mechanical  looms.  The  number  of  weavers 
in  the  circle  of  Lauban  is  about  9,000,  and  in  the  circles  of  Landeshut 
and  Hirschberg  their  number  is  not  not  far  from  20,000.  In  Upper  Si- 
lesia the  number  may  be  given  as  5,000 ;  it  is  true  that  one  large  mill 
alone  employs  over  6,000  hands,  but  only  about  one-half  of  these  are  in 
the  weaving  and  spinning  departments,  the  remainder  being  employed 
by  the  dye  works,  blea<;heries,  machine,  carpenters,  and  blacksmiths, 
shops,  and  the  paper  mill. 

The  house  weaver  who  works  steadily  at  least  eleven  hours  out  of  the 
twenty -four,  and  is  assisted  by  one  of  his  children  as  spooler,  earns  about 
tl.43  a  week.  '  There  are  many  households,  however,  where  the  money 
earnings  do  not  average  more  than  95  cents  a  week  the  year.  *^  I  was 
able  once  to  earn  about  8  marks  per  week,"  said  an  elderly  man  in  the 
heart  of  the  house- weaving  district  a  few  days  ago,  "but  now  my  earn- 
ings never  exceed  3  marks  (72  cents)  a  week.  You  see  nearly  all  the 
weavers  about  here  own  their  bit  of  land — but  for  that  many  of  us  would 
Btarve."  The  weaver  and  his  family  usually  inhabit  one  room— a  com- 
bination of  kitchen,  sleeping,  living  and  work  room.  The  food  is 
mostly  potatoes  cooked  in  some  cheap  fat,  coarse  bread,  and  at  rare  in- 
tervals a  bit  of  meat — bacon  preferred.  Except  for  cooking  purposes, 
fuel  costs  birt  little,  the  younger  children  gathering  fallen  branches  and 
twigs  in  the  woods.  In  some  districts,  several  employers  have  assured 
me,  the  house- weaver  never  completes  a  piece  of  goods  without  retain- 
ing some  of  the  yarn  as  "  cabbage,''  which,  when  enough  has  been  accu- 
mulated, he  disposes  of  in  the  shape  of  table-cloths,  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, or  some  other  woven  fabric.  This  custom  has  become  so  tirmly 
established  that  the  weavers'  demand  for  more  yarn  than  is  requisite  to 
make  the  goods  ordered  is  usually  complied  with.  Many  of  the  able- 
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bodied  weavers  also  work  in  the  fields  during  the  harvest  season,  while 
with  others  weaving  is  only  a  winter  occnpation,  in  summer  they  find 
I  emplo.yment  as  masons,  carpenters,  and  field  laborers. 

MINE,  FURNACE,  AND  FACTORY  LABORERS. 

I  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mines,  factories,  and  mills  of  all 

i  kinds  in  Silesia^-exclusive  of  coal  mines,  but  including  iron  mines,  stooe 

f  quarries,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  works,  brick  and  tile  factories,  glass 

i  works  and  potteries,  manufacturies  of  combustibles  and  explosives,  but- 

I  ton,  yarn,  and  thread  factories,  weaving  mills,  bleaching  and  fiuishinir 

establishments,  wadding  and  shoddy  mills,  tulle,  lace,  knit-goods  and 
fringe  factories,  paper  and  paper-goods  factories,  tobacco,  snuff,  and 
cigar  factories,  and  stigar  factories — was  estimated,  previous  to  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census  of  occupation,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
m^e  public,  to  be  about  110,500,  as  follows: 

MaleH : 

Under  15  years 579 

Under  16  years.. 3.901 

Over  16  years 70,000 

74,4T9 

Females: 

Under  15  years 3* 

Under  16  years 2,ei9 

Between  16  and  25,  single 7,jW 

Between  16  and  25,  married 34 

Between  18  and  25,  single 9,t<W 

Between  18  and  25,  married 1,6«» 

Over  26  years  of  age,  single d,?4I 

Over  25  years  of  age,  married 7, 64* 

The  average  working  hours  in  these  establishments  were:  in  sammer 
eleven,  in  winter  ten.  Of  the  workpeople  in  these  principal  fectoriefs 
&c.,  the  males  comprised  about  65.77  per  cent.;  their  proportion  was 
greatest  in  the  iron  and  zinc  works,  least  among  the  lace  and  frio^ 
makers.  The  greater  number  of  bojs  were  employed  in  cigar  factoriw 
and  glass-works.  Of  the  females  a  little  more  than  one  fourth  were  mar 
ried,  while  the  girls  under*  sixteen  scarcely  numbered  one  teutb,  urn! 
nearly  two-thirds  were  single  wonien  over  sixteen.  By  far  the  givater 
number  of  girls  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  cipArs. 

KKAPPSCHAFTS-KASSEN. 

The  "Knappschafts-Kasseu''  or  mutual  benefit  funds,  which  baveei 
isted  in  the  mining  regions  for  a  number  of  years,  are  an  accident  insnr- 
ance  and  sick  fund  combined.  Everj'  miner  and  mine  laborer  is  ohlijTHl 
to  contribute,  the  amount  payable  by  members  of  the  clasa  to  whi«*h  h** 
belongs  being  deducted  from  his  wages.  In  Upper  Silesia  the  contnl'^J 
tions  are:  Members  of  Class  A,  4J  cents  per  day;  members  of  Clasj*  Is 
24  cents  per  day;  members  of  Class  C,  Ig  cents  per  day;  and  by  tho^ 
not  in  any  class,  1 J  cents  per  day. 

In  Middle  and  Lower  Silesia  the  dues  are:  From  members  of  Class  A. 
3  cents  per  day ;  from  members  of  Class  B,  2  cents  per  day ;  and  fro» 
thoie  not  in  any  class,  i  cent  per  day;  and  the  mine  owners  contribcts 
IJ  oents  per  day  for  every  person  in  their  employ. 
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GLASS  AND  PORCELAIN  MAKERS. 

Id  the  thirty  glass  factories  in  Silesia,  the  glass  meltiug  pot  is  ased 
exclasivelv.  The  heatiugpower  is  gas.  Meltiug  time, for liollowware, 
sixteen  hours ;  for  plate-glass,  twelve  to  fourteen  hours.  Working  hours^ 
incladiug  dinner  and  luncheon  time,  twelve  to  fourteen.  In  some  fao- 
tories  the  size  of  the  melting-pots  is  gauged  so  that  the  melting  takes 
place  at  night,  and  work  begins  at  7  a.  m.,  ending  at  7  p.  m.  Snndaj 
work  is  abolished.  When  the  glass  works  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  any  town  or  village;  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  the  w^irk-people 
with  free  lodgings  in  a  building  erecteil  for  that  purpose.  As  water- 
driuking,  according  to  the  glass- workers,  provokes  excessive  perspira- 
tion, a  light  beer  is  permitted  to  be  drank  in  the  factories ;  of  this,  five 
to  ten  quarts  per  head  are  consume<i  each  day. 

In  the  circles  of  Waldenburg  and  Schweidnitz,. about  5,000  persons 
are  employed  in  porcelain  factories. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

For  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the  higher  schools,  the  salaries 
in  all  towns  of  more  than  50,000  inhabitants  sire  fixed  at  $1,214  to  $1,248 
per  annum  ;  in  towns  of  less  population,  at  $964  to  $1,2^;  in  all  other 
schools  except  the  elementary,  the  ordinary  teachers  get  an  average 
salary  of  $749.70,  the  highest  being  $1,071,  the  lowest  $428.40 ;  besides, 
a  bonus  equal  to  the  rent  of  a  small  tenement.  The  normal  school  su* 
periotendents  get  $856.80  to  $1,142.40;  the  higher  teachers,  $642.60  to 
4850.80;  the  ordinary  teachers,  $464  to  $642.60;  assistant  teachers,  $238 
to  $404,  with  rent  free.  For  the  elementary  school-teachers  the  salaries 
vary  greatly,  being  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  insufficient  for  their 
maintenance.  In  places  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  eke  out  his  sub- 
sistence by  acting  as  secretary  for  the  district  authorities,  by  leading 
the  singing  in  church,  and  by  other  occupations  for  which  he  is  fitted. 
In  Breslau,  the  male  teachers  at  elementary  schools  are  divided  into 
three  categories,  receiving,  respectively,  $449.80,  $535.50,  and  $571.12. 
The  female  teachers  get  $285  to  $464.10.  The  principal  teachers  get  in 
addition  a  rent  bonus  of  $72  to  $107.  in  towns  of  over  10,000  popula- 
latiou,  the  elementary  school-teachers  get  $214.20  to  $428.40  per  annum ; 
in  all  other  towns,  $178.50  to  $357.  Most  of  the  towns  allow  a  bonus 
for  rent  equal  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  salary.  All  teachers  are  by  law  enti- 
tled to  a  pension,  amounting  after  forty  years  of  service,  to  three-fourths 
of  the  salary.  After  ten  yehrs'  service  a  teacher  can  lay  claim  to  a  pen- 
sion if  he  can  show  that  he  has  incurred  his  disability  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  He  then  gets  one  fourth  of  his  salary.  The  percentage 
increases  yearly  until  the  forty  year  limit  is  reached.  The  teacher  can 
then,  if  he  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  ask  to  be  retired,  even  though  no 
disability  exists;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  i)laced  on  the  retired 
list  at  any  age,  and  a  protest  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  average  of 
rural  district  pensions  is  one  third  of  the  salary. 

Salaries  of  teachers  in  private  schools  range  from  $142.80  to  $285.60. 
Governesses  get  from  $50  to  $200,  with,  of  course,  board  and  lodging. 
The  avertige  cash  remuneration  is  i)robably  not  over  $80  jier  year. 

INDUCEMENT   TO   WORKING-PEOPLE  TO   LAY   UP  MONEY. 

The  Breslau  City  Savings  Institution,  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  board  of  magistrates  and  the  city  councils,  receives  deposits  of 
not  less  than  24  cents  nor  more  than  $286  from  any  one  person.     From 
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this  limit  are  excepted  corporation  funds,  charitable  bequests,  and  the 
funds  of  associations  for  benevolent  purposes.  luter^t  at'  the  rate  of 
3^  per  cent,  is  paid  on  every  amount  from  24  cents  up  to  $286.  A  *' sav- 
ings association  "  is  connected  with  this  institution  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  poorer  classes.  Beginning  on  the  1st  of  April  and  continuing 
for  thirty  weeks,  that  portion  of  the  population  whose  earnings  are  very 
slender  during  the  winter  and  improve  somewhat  in  the  spring  are 
visited  every  Monday  by  persons  appointed  by  the  authorities,  and 
who  serve  grattiitously,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  what  they  can 
spare  from  their  wages  and  depositing  the  amount  in  the  '<  savings 
association."  The  lowest  sum  accepted  is  10  pfennigs  (2|  cents),  the 
highest  1  mark  (23.8  cents).  Each  contributor  receives,  without  charge 
a  pass  book,  in  which  the  collector  enters  the  amount  collected,  and  in 
which  the  rules  of  the  association  are  printed.  At  the  end  of  the  col- 
lection period  the  deposits,  with  1  per  cent,  interest  added,  are  returned 
to  the  contributors.  Including  interest,  upward  of  $43,000  was  re- 
turned to  8,050  depositors  last  fall— a  considerable  winter  emergency 
fund  for  these  poor  people. 

The  savings  institution  has  50,500  depositors  and  $4,040,000  on  de- 
posit ;  15,053  persons  have  amounts  below  $50  on  deposit ;  1,795  have 
upward  of  $215 ;  the  average  of  all  deposits  is  $77. 

A  savings  institution  and' association  similar  to  the  above  also  exists 
in  the  Breslan  suburban  district,  and  has  24,000  depositors.  The 
population  of  the  suburban  district  is  78,982. 

COST  OP  A  DWELLING-HOUSE  IN  BBESLATJ. 

As  more  or  less  connected  with  the  wages  question,  I  append  the  cost 
of  building  a  house  in  this  city — a  three-story  and  basement  (parterre) 
flat  intended  for  eight  families.  The  house  is  49  feet  front  by  70  feetdeep, 
is  built  of  brick  throughout,  front  and  rear  stuccoed,  partitions  all  of 
brick,  with  510  feet  of  railroad  iron  put  in  for  strengthening  the  walls. 
There  are  seven  windows  in  front  on  each  floor  and  four  in  the  rear. 
Each  floor  has  four  front  rooms,  two  back  rooms,  two  dark  bed-rooms 
for  servants,  two  cabinets,  and  two  inner  halls.  Ceilings  are  all  deco- 
rated, walls  papered,  except  the  kitchen  walls,  which  are  painted  in  oil 
The  house  has  thirty-two  tile  stoves,  including  those  in  the  kitchens, 
bath-room,  and  closet  for  each  family,  and  the  cellar  and  drying-loft  are 
partitioned  oft'  for  the  tenants.  The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
contractor's  bill: 

Masons'  work t^,S67  74 

MasoDH'  materials  (bricks,  lime,  cement,  sand,  &c.) t*,933  (^ 

Carpenters*  work,  including  all  material 2,6e>2  2? 

Stone-setters'  work  and  material 25  C5 

Blacksmiths  and  material 591  & 

Tinsmith  and  roofers  and  material 2^  55 

Joiners,  locksmiths,  glaziers,  and  kitchen  painters  (incloding  material).. .  2, 94:)  tS 

Stoves  and  stove-setters 725  34 

Stnccoers  and  materials 299  ^'2 

Painters  and  material 377  tv> 

Paper-hangers  and  material 180  J>3 

Sundries 317  73 

Total 13.640«r» 

HENRY  DITHMAR, 
Oon9uL 
Unitho  States  Consulatb, 

BrealaUy  June  7, 1884. 
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STETTIV. 

REPORT  BY  C0K8VL  KIEFER   OF  8TSTTIK. 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Id  reply  to  the  labor  circular,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
February  15,  1884,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report;  but 
Id  doing  so  I  met  with  a  great  many  hindrances,  which  rendered 
rather  difficult  the  accomplishing  of  the  task. 

First,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject  is  so  great  and  its 
field  so  extensive  that  it  would  well  be  worth  the  pen  of  the  most  re- 
nowned national  economist,  and  a  John  Stuart  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Casalle,  Marx,  or  Henry  George  ought  not  to  have  been  ashamed  to  try 
their  genius  on  it  after  a  lifelong  study  of  the  questions  involved. 

Second,  as  the  Department  wants  "  these  reports  completed  as  speed- 
ily as  possible,'^  no  time  is  given  to  collect  facts  as  it  ought  to  be  done ; 
besides,  the  people  here  who  only  could  give  the  needed  information  are 
in  many  cases  not  willing  to  do  so,  and  either  refuse  it  at  once,  or,  what 
is  even  worse,  promise  it,  delay  it  from  one  week  to  another,  and  at  last 
excuse  themselves  with  want  of  time,  or  hand  in  two  to  three  meager 
items  at  most.  Government  employes,  who  could  give  all  information 
wanted,  are  forbidden  to  do  so.  If  in  addition  the  fact  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  only  the  expenses  actually  necessary  are  allowed, 
that  at  least  here  in  Stettin,  notwithstanding  a  very  small  salary,  nei- 
ther a  clerk  is  allowed  nor  compensation  for  translations  given ;  that 
German  statistical  works  as  far  as  such  have  appeared  have  to  be  paid 
OQtof  the  consul's  private  means,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  read, 
abstracts  have  to  be  made  and  translated  from  the  German,  and  that  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  work  no  statistics  are  even  existing  at  present — 
the  Department  will  find  it  excusable  if  this  report  does  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  it  ought  to  ex]»ect  from  its  consuls.  Many  of  the  most  im- 
portant  questions  asked  are  just  now  under  discussion  in  the  German 
Diet;  also  statistics  are  being  prepared  about  wages,  cost  of  living,  rent, 
&c.,  by  the  Imperial  statistical  bureau ;  but  as  the  Germans  are  doing 
all  that  they  do  completely  and  thoroughly,  they  cannot  do  it  as  quickly 
and  speedily  as  we  Americans  are  used  to.  Within  a  few  years  it  will 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  up  such  a  re[>ort,  as  everything  needed 
then  will  be  found  in  the  works  edited  by  the  German  authorities,  and 
will  only  have  to  be  translated.  All  this  1  only  menti6n  for  a  better 
understanding  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  recapitulations  in  the  course 
of  this  report. 

Part  1. — Male  Labor. 

rates  of  wages. 

The  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  tabular  forms  as  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  them.  No  official  sources  being  at  hand,  it 
was  necessary  to  rely  entirely  upon  private  information,  which  differs 
very  widely,  and,  which  to  secure,  took  a  great  deal  of  time,  besides  in- 
volving many  annoyances,  inconveniences,  and  expenditure  of  money  for 
which  no  regular  vouchers  can  be  presented.  The  directors  of  the  large 
machine  shops  and  ship-building  yards  '*  Vulcan"  were  kind  enough  o 
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prepare  for  the  use  of  the  Department  detailed  lists  of  wages  and  of 
the  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  which  I  add  in  translation  to  the  tabu- 
lar form ;  the  Vulcan  being  one  of  the  leading  establishments  of  the 
country,  giving  employment  to  3,500  men,  the  wages  paid  may  be  cod- 
sidered  as  standard  wages.  Besides,  they  furnished  information  to  all 
the  different  questions  asked  by  the  Government,  and  particular  tbankg 
are  due  to  them  for  their  kindness  and  liberality.  The  wages  of  Govern- 
ment, including  railroad,  employes  I  could  not  get  at,  as  the  authorities 
here  refused  the  information  and  advised  me  to  ask  for  it  in  Berlin. 
Upon  inquiry  Consul  General  Brewer  told  me  that  the  whole  matter  wa« 
put  at  his  disposal,  and  I  abstained  from  further  investigations  into  it 
Knowing  that  the  wages  of  Government  employes  were  substantially  the 
same  throughout  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  all  the  railroads  in  Pom- 
crania  being  in  possession  of  the  state  since  the  last  few  years,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  take  particular  notice  of  them.  From  private  informa- 
tion still  1  found  out  that  the  wages  paid  by  the  Government  were  lower 
now  than  they  had  been,  when  the  roads  were  in  private  hands,  and  that 
besides  the  number  of  employi^s  has  been  reduced  about  one-half. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  actual  income  of  very  many 
employes  is  higher  than  the  tixed  salary  shows.  For  instance,  it  iscas- 
tomary  here  to  give  from  5  to  20  cents,  and  even  more,  to  a  con- 
ductor (Schaffner)  of  the  cars  for  securing  good  seats  in  a  coufie  and 
not  getting  crowded  ;  to  pay  a  laborer  at  the  depots  a  bonus  to  be  at- 
tended to  more  speedily  and  attentively  ;  the  merchants  are  used  to  do 
the  same  to  have  their  goods  properly  and  better  cared  for ;  all  waiters  in 
hotels,  saloons,  public  gardens,  &c.,  depend  mostly  upon  this  so  called 
*'  Trinkgeld,"  and  the  "  portiers  "  (not  to  be  mixed  up  with  our  porters) 
even  pay  to  the  landlord  quite  handsome  sums  for  getting  the  situation. 
The  incomes  of  house  servants  in  cities  and  in  the  residences  of  the  large 
land  holders  are  increased  considerably  by  the  presents  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  invited  guests  at  each  dinner,  supper,  ball,  &c.,  given  by 
the  owner,  amounting  from  23.8  to  71.4  cents  from  each  one.  As  these 
classes  are  very  social,  and  such  festivals  happen  from  October  to  April, 
often  two  to  three  times  a  week,  the  aggregate  makes  an  item  worthy  to 
be  mentioned.  Besides,  they  expect  a  Christmas  present  of  $2  to  $10 
a  year. 

Also  the  income  of  many  workingmen  is  increased  by  additional  earn- 
ings of  their  wives,  making  from  14.2  to  17.8  cents  per  day,  as  seam- 
stresses, charwomen,  washwomen,  &c. ;  regular  laundresses  even  getting 
47.6  cents;  small  home  industries,  carried  on  by  the  children  in  their 
hours  of  leisure,  as  the  making  of  paper  bags,  &c.,  also  help  to  swell 
the  little  income,  but  this  is  not  a  sure  thing  every  day  but  only  acci- 
dental. Generally  280  working  days  per  year  are  counted,  and  taking 
as  an  average  66§  cents  per  day,  the  regular  income  of  a  workingraan 
amounts  to  $186.07  and  perhaps  $17  to  $25  extras  by  himself  and  wife, 
being  a  grand  total  of  $203.67  to  $211.67.  Wages  are  about  equal  in 
all  trades,  except  brick-layers  (masons)  and  carpenters,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  strike  last  year,  succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  to  71.4 
cents.  The  laborers  on  farms  receive  the  most  part  of  their  wages  in 
natural  products,  so  for  instance  they  pay  no  rent,  receive  fuel,  a  small 
piece  of  land  for  cultivating  potatoes,  food  for  one  cow  and  three  to  four 
sheep,  besides  11.9  to  17.8  cents  for  male  and  7.14  to  11.9  for  female 
laborers  per  day  in  cash;  in  case  of  sickness  medical  attendance  and 
medicines  are  furnished  by  the  laud-holder;  and  1  am  told  that  sober 
people  with  regular  habits  get  along  very  comfortably  with  it.  Other 
male  agricultural  laborers,  without  board  and  lodging,  make  35.7  to  59.5 
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cents;  females,  17.8  to  23.8  cents,  depending  ou  the  season;  they  work 
in  summer  time  from  5  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  in  winter  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
with  one  boar's  rest  for  dinner. 

A  remunerative  labor  is  tbe  planting  and  cultivating  of  beet-roots 
from  May  to  August,  wbich  is  done  by  contract.  Groups  of  twenty  to 
thirty  women  are  then  to  be  seen  on  tbe  fieKls,  like  soldiers  standing, 
stooping  down,  marcbiug,  and  advancing  in  regular  straight  lines,  under 
the  command  of  a  male  overseer,  wbo  bas  always  a  dog  as  assistance, 
and  carries  a  big  stick  in  bis  band.  Now  L  have  not  seen  that  he  made 
use  of  either  of  them  against  bis  subordinates,  but  who  will  not  be  re- 
minded by  such  a  picture  of  times  by  gone,  when  slavery  was  imagined 
to  be  tbe  corner-stone  of  our  glorious  Union  !  Tbe  picture  is  so  strikingly 
similar.  These  women  work  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day,  making 
71.4  to 95.2  cents,  and  getting  lodging  besides;  no  board.  The  wages 
here  in  Stettin,  compared  with  those  in  Dantzic  and  Konigsberg  as 
pven  by  Consular  Agents  Collas  and  Gadeke,  show  such  large  differ- 
ences, particularly  in  tbe  first  place,  that  I  thought  it  best  to  forward 
the  reports  in  severalty ;  they  appear  in  some  instances  to  be  about  30 
to  40  per  cent,  higher  in  Dantzic  than  in  Stettin,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions in  favor  of  the  latter  place  if  the  reports  are  correct.  In  the  of- 
ficial communications  for  1882,  according  to  the  annual  reports  made 
by  the  commissioners  of  trades,  intrusted  with  tbe  inspection  of  factories 
by  the  Government,  I  find  the  following  official  statements  for  East  and 
West  Prussia,  the  only  one  I  could  detect  relating  to  wages  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  upon  wbich  may  be  based  a  correct  idea.  '*  Tbe  wages  in  tbe 
larger  cities  of  these  provinces  as  in  Konigberg,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  Til- 
sit, &c.,  are  as  follows  for  ten  and  one-half  hours'  work : 


Occupation». 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Piece-work. 

Iioektmlthii 

Centt. 
40.46 
42.84 
47.6 
8a28 
35.7 

Cmtt. 
SO.  5    to  66. 67 
59. 5         71. 4 

59. 5  76. 16 

47.6  59.5 
45. 22       52. 36 

Centi. 
71.4    to  89. 06 

Cabioet-maken   

71.4         89.26 

Tnrnew - 

71. 4         88  06 

H«ad« 

54. 74       76w  16 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the  average  prices  by  the  mean  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum,  tbe  only  way  possible  to  do,  as  the  informants 
in  no  case  gave  the  different  rates  of  wages  applying  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  laborers,  but  only  maximum  and  minimum  prices  paid  in  the  re- 
spective factories  to  men  in  the  different  branches  of  the  establish ment, 
often  not  mentioning  the  number  of  workingmen  at  all;  when  known, 
the  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority  were  taken  as  an  approximate 
average. 

1  inclose  a  table  giving  the  average  wagt-  m  the  province  of  Pomer- 
auia,  district  of  Stettin ;  another  one  showing  those  in  the  cities  of 
Pomerania,  mostly  in  the  district  of  Stettin.  Further,  a  table  of  col- 
lated statistics  of  fourteen  individual  employes  of  different  branches 
of  trade,  showing  the  number  of  the  families,  the  single  income  of 
each  member,  and  the  total  amount;  tbe  necessary  expenditures  cal- 
culated in  percentage.  The  taxes  mentioned  therein  only  include  the 
•tate  and  communal  taxes  (Klassensteuer) ;  tbe  low  perceutage  of  some 
finds  its  explanation  in  tbe  fact,  that  those  persons  are  not  living  in 
the  city,  and  so  save  tbe  city  taxes;  other  taxes, as  income  tax,  trade 
tax  (for  carrying  on  a  trade  for  himself),  real-estate  tax,  &c.,  don't  reach 
the  workingman,  as  he  has  neither  pi*operty  nor  income  except  his 
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wages.  But  he  has  to  render  his  services  daring  nine  years  as  a  soldier 
to  the  state,  for  twelve  days  every  two  years  (after  having  served 
three  years  in  the  regular  army).  The  expenses  for  traveling  to  the  place 
of  his  regiment  and  back  and  supporting  his  family  daring  the  time 
amount  to  at  least  $10.71,  and  the  poor  fellow  has  to  work  day  and 
night  before  starting  to  gain  this  money.  During  the  time  of  service 
he  receives  5.23  cents  per  day.  So  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  nothing 
remains  for  luxuries,  savings,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  only  a  wonder  how  he 
succeeds  in  making  both  ends  meet.  The  way  it  is  done  will  be  ex- 
plained afterwards. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.,  are  substantially  answered ;  besides 
inclosure  No.  4  gives  retail  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  addi- 
tion I  may  say  that  a  single  person  pays  for  a  sleeping  place  from  |1  to 
$1.50  per  month,  and  for  board  about  $1.41  to  $1.76  per  week;  for 
further  explanation  a  few  remarks  may  suffice. 

The  difference  which  appears  by  comparing  the  reports  of  Messrs. 
Gollas,  Gadeke,  and  myself  has  also  been  found  in  the  several  answers 
I  received,  as  well  upon  written  inquiries  as  in  the  many  conversations 
I  had  with  a  number  of  employers  and  laborers  about  prices  in  Stttin 
itself.  So,  for  instance,  one  employer  stated  that  clothing  of  a  laborer 
costs  about  $26 ;  another  about  $18.50 ;  oneput  rent  at  $^.60,  another 
at  $68.50  per  annum ;  but  laborers  with  an  average  income  of  about 
$205  a  year  told  me  that  clothing  for  themselves,  wife,  and  children 
does  not  exceed  $7.50  to  $9,  and  rent  not  $45  per  year.  The  same  dif- 
ference will  be  observed  in  inclosure  Ko.  3  between  the  fourteen  individ- 
ual laborers  asked,  and  as  it  is  with  clothing,  food,  and  rent,  so  also 
with  fuel  and  light.  Of  the  latter  heating  varies  very  much,  amounting 
in  many  cases  to  a  considerable  sum,  up  to  11,  12, 13,  and  even  15  per 
cent,  of  the  income  ;t lighting  does  not  come  into  much  consideration,  as 
petroleum  is  cheap  and  used  all  over.  As  coals  are  not  high  this  ex- 
pense must  arise  from  the  inferior  heating  and  cooking  stoves,  do 
extravagance  taking  place  in  this  respect;  even  better  situated  families 
scarcely  kindling  a  fire  without  a  temperature  below  54^  t .,  or  wanting 
more  heat  than  64P.  All  these  discrepancies  may  be  explained  by  diflfer- 
ent  notions,  customs,  habits,  and  tastes  of  different  persons.  One  cares 
more  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  lives  with  wife  and  children  iu  a 
miserable  den,  and  clothes  iu  dilapidated  rags ;  another  lives  on  pota- 
toes with  a  little  lard,  but  likes  to  show  himself  and  family  all  the  time 
well  dressed  iu  public;  the  third  one  thinks  more  of  a  comfortable 
home  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of  his  income  for  this  par- 
pose,  and  so  on.  With  all  the  differences  the  following  facts  are  in- 
disputable: (1)  The  incomes  are  so  small,  that  considered  from  an 
American  stand-point  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  starving  vages; 
(2)  in  consequeuceof  this  smallness  the  laborer  has  to  save  on  clothing, 
rent,  &c.,  when  he  has  used  a  considerable  percentage  for  food  or  any- 
thing else,  and  vice  versa^  and  this  is  the  way  he  has  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  An  American  laborer  spends  nearly  as  much  money  for  food 
alone  although  the  prices  are  lower,  than  his  German  fellow- workiugman 
earns  during  the  whole  year. 

The  American  stiind-point  of  living  cannot  come  into  consideration 
here  in  Oermuny,  it  is  out  of  sight  and  thought,  and  not  to  be  spoken  of 
as  far  as  laborers  are  concerned.  That  they  can  live  with  such  a  trifling 
sum  depends  on  the  minor  waste  of  tissue  and  vital  forces,  first  in  couse- 
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qneoce  of  climate  and  then  because  of  work  being  done  more  slowly  and 
thlDgs  generally  taken  easier.  Out  of  all  Americans  only  American 
eoDsals  are  paid  in  the  same  ratio. 

PAST  ANP  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

A  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  &c.,  shows,  according  to  Mr.  Collas's  report,  a  falling 
off  of  15  per  cent.,  and  to  Mr.  Gadeke^s  of  6  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  "  offi- 
cial commanications  for  1882"  mentioned  above ;  a  small  increase  for  the 
province  of  Pomerania  is  claimed  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  i)eople 
herein  Stettin  give  them  as  about  the  same  since  1878. 

The  following  statement  made  out  by  the  "Vulcan"  gives  average 
prices  paid  by  this  establishment  since  1878  to  1884,  inclusive  (sixty 
hours  work  per  week). 

1878 |3  52.« 

im 3  40.3 

1880 3  33,4 

1881 3  32.2 

m^ 3  32.7 

1683 3  42.5 

1884 3  44.6 

Regarding  the  conditions  prevailing  then  and  now,  a  decided  im- 
provement, greater  activity  and  prosperity  is  apparent,  as  well  for  East- 
ern and  Western  Prussia  as  for  Pomerania.  New  establishments  have 
been  erected,  others  have  adopted  steam-power  for  manual  labor  ^  par- 
ticularly mentioned  are  foundries  and  machine  shops,  and  among  the 
latter  those  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery  are  said  to  be  very 
prospering.  Saw-mills  in  Memel,  Konigsberg,  Tilsit,  Dantzic,  Elbing, 
and  neighborhood  worked  with  full  force  and  time,  mostly  for  ex- 
port; flour-mills  have  improved  very  much.  *  There  are  running  alone 
in  Pomerania  653  (wind-mills  excepted),  of  which  6^^re  driven  by  steam, 
591  with  water-power,  giving  employment  to  2,528  men.  The  same  ad- 
vance is  claimed  in  distilleries,  breweries,  sugar  factories,  starch,  and 
chemical  works ;  the  latter  produce,  besides  soda  and  sulphuric  acid, 
mostly  artificial  fertilizers,  materials  for  aniline  colors,  and  phaimaceu- 
tical  preparations.  Brick-yards  and  cement  factories  have  been  less 
thriving;  still  the  director  of  the  Portland  cement  factory,  '* Stern,"  in 
Finkenwalde,  near  Stettin,  one  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the 
kind  existing,  told  me  only  a  few  days  ago  that  he  cannot  execute  mo- 
mentarily all  the  orders  he  has  on  the  books.  The  construction  of 
iron  steamships  has  increased  to  great  proportions,  a  matter  to  which  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Department  as  early  as  January  26, 1884,  in 
my  dispatch  jSTo.  13. 

There  are  at  work  in  locomotive  shops  and  ship-yards  for  iron  ships 
3,200  men,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  of*  the  province  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits.  Inclosure  No.  5  shows  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  difierent  industries. 

HABITS  OF  THB  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

We  must  remember  that  the  population,  t.  e.,  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  consular  district,  is  not  a  homogeneous  but  a  mixed 
one.  With  the  exception  of  Pomerania,  whose  people  are  of  true  Sax- 
onian  race,  but  also  intermingled  with  other  elements,  it  lies  out- 
fiide  of  the  original  boundaries  of  Germany.    During  the  great  migra- 
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tion,  taking  place  from  the  fourth  to  the  eifjhth  century,  Slaves  took 
possession  of  the  lands  deserted  by  the  aborigines,  the  Teutonic  tribes 
once  residing  here,  and  only  by  the  efforts  of  the  valiant  knights  of  the 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  martial  order  of  "Deutsch  Kitter,"  estab- 
lished ]  191,  the  territory  was  conquered  back  to  German  influence  and 
German  culture.  But  manifold  were  the  vicissitudes  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  from  1410  to  1772  the  lands  were  subject  to  the  Kings  of  Po- 
land; the  city  of  Dantzic  (Pol.  Ghausk)  only  returning  under  German 
control  as  late  as  1793.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Slaves  have 
influenced,  more  or  less,  the  Germans,  and  there  are  to-day  living  in 
Western  Prussia,  with  a  total  population  of  542,000  inhabitants,  140,500 
Polanders,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia,  among  1,102,000  inhabitants,  217,500 
Slaves  of  difierent  denominations  (as  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Masurcs,  &c.) 
I  leave  it  to  Messrs.  Collas  and  Gadeke  to  judge  about  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  those  parts  of  the  district,  and  shall  restrict  myself  to  Pomera- 
nia.  According  to  information  obtained  and  my  own  experience,  the 
laborers  here  are  steady,  trustworthy,  and  taithful,  attached  to  their  em- 
ployers; changes  therefore  are  not  frequent,  a  peculiar  and  even  patriar- 
chal relationship  existing.  A  ])ecuiiar  trait  of  their  chartacter  is  acertain 
dullness  and  one-sideduess,  but  they  attain  considerable  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  their  respective  trades,  if  suited  to  their  individual  capaci- 
ties. Still,  their  judgment  not  being  developed  very  much,  they  are 
influenced  easily  for  good  or  evil  by  their  surroundings,  and  have  there- 
fore to  be  taken  care  of  and  closely  watched  and  never  to  be  left  to 
themselves.  They  live  froui  hand  to  mouth,  and  don't  care  for  the 
future ;  a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  poor  conditions  they  are  in 
and  the  smallearnings  at  their  disposafl.  The  directors  of  the  '*  Vulcan,'' 
who  may  be  considered  good  authority,  say  in  this  respect:  they  are 
as  a  whole  peaceful  and  industrious,  the  majority  are  trustworthy  and 
steady ;  sense  for  saving,  existing,  but  provisions  for  developing  it  are 
lacking,  and,  above  all,  too  mauy  saloons  all  overinfluence  them  in 
a  bad  way.  I  founds  kind  of  stoicism,  their  own,  perhaps  the  result  of 
their  religious  feelings  and  convictions ;  they  take  things  as  they  are,  as 
ordered  by  God,  the  Almighty,  and  think  them  therefore  good,  if  not 
the  best.  That  they  cannot  save  much,  if  anything  at  all,  is  self-evi- 
dent by  the  small  wages  they  receive  and  the  prices  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  In  some  cases,  if  married,  and  the  wife  also  contributes  to 
the  general  fund  by  her  labor,  they  get  along  and  put  a  trifle  aside  for 
raiuy  days,  but  mostly  the  girl  of  the  lower  classes  looks  at  mar- 
riage as  a  deliverance  of  servitude,  considers  her  husband  as  her  natural 
supporter,  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  only  cares 
for  housekeeping.  Then,  as  a  usual  thing,  she  has  from  five  to  fif- 
teen children  in  the  course  of  time,  and  all  ideas  of  assisting  in  sup- 
porting the  family,  if  ever  existing  before,  have  to  be  given  up;  bat 
when  sickness  strikes  her  husband,  or  when  he  turns  to  inebriety  and 
is  becoming  a  drilnkard,  a  cfise,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  only  rather  too  fre- 
quent, she  rallies  up,  and  with  renewed  vigor  she  commences  to  sustain 
the  family  and  even  to  give  a  few  farthings  to  the  poor  creature  calling 
himself  her  husband  and  master,  so  that  he  may  indulge  in  his  favorite 
beverage — ^'  Schnaps."    Such  is  the  life  of  a  laborer  and  of  his  wife. 

FEELINGS  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

This  question,  according  to  unanimous  expressions  of  all  interested, 
1  can  answer  in  a  way  which  is  not  only  pleasant  to  the  human  miud, 
but  also  encouraging  for  the  stability  of  law  and  onler  of  society. 
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Mr.  Gadeke,  of  Konigsberg  says:  "The  feeliog  which  prevails  be- 
tween employed  and  employers  is  aloiost  satisfactory." 

Mr.  Collas,  of  Dantzic,  expresses  himself:  "The  feeling  between  em- 
ploy^ and  employer  is  satisfactory,  especially  with  those  who  are  per- 
manently kept  in  work,  their  welfare  depending  upon  a  regular  income.'^ 

The  director  of  the  Stettiner  Portland  cement  works  makes  use  of 
the  following  words:  "  Uur  relations  with  our  employed  men  are  good 
ones;  they  have  confidence  in  their  employers  and  tbe  consequences  are 
that  changes  among  them  happen  very  seldom. 

Tbe  directors  of  the  Vulcan  only  admit  that  "  the  feeling  is  quite  pass- 
able." , 

Similar  expressions  I  heard  from  all  the  employers  I  asked,  also  from 
other  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation.  The  laborers  themselves 
agree  that  generally  they  are  treated  well  by  their  employers,  and  if  not 
satisfietl  with  the  small  wages  they  receive,  they  still  silently  and  quietly 
resign  themselves  to  dire  necessity,  seeing  no  way  for  the  better.  So 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  "  SHtisfaction  "  is  only  on  one  side,  while  the  other 
is  calmly  suffering  what  it  cannot  change. 

The  effect  of  this  state  of  things  on  the  general  and  particular  pros- 
perity of  the  community  is  so  far  a  beneficial  one,  when  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity exists,  everything  going  on  smoothly,  and  no  outbreaks  and  social 
disturbances  occur.  But  the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
tbe  idea  of  common  interests  of  employer  and  employ^  is  losing  strength 
every  day  and  fading  away  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  the  works 
of  private  persons  are  turned  over  to  associations  of  capitalists,  t.  e.^ 
stock  companies  taking  the  place  of  private  enterprise. 

This  change  of  sentiment  is  aided  besides  by  tbe  trade  regulations 
(Gewerbe-orduung)  and  social  legislation,  which  define  and  settle  all 
tbe  relations  between  both  parties  and  cause  an  alienation  of  the  em- 
ployed from  the  employer,  because  the  former  does  not  feel  himself  any 
more  either  obliged  to  or  dependent  upon  the  latter,  since  the  rights 
and  duties  of  both  have  been  determined  by  law.  So,  in  spite  of  the 
many  true  and  noble  principles  embodied  in  these  regulations,  they 
ueem  to  have  in  many  instances  the  contrary  effect  of  what  the  framers 
and  authors  expected ;  instead  of  binding  together  and  uniting  in  one 
body  both  parties,  they  are  loosening  the  ties  of  friendship  and  love 
hitherto  existing,  the  patriarchal  relations  of  former  times  are  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  the  remembrances  of  the  past  are  sinking  into 
oblivion  and  blindfolded  justice  in  its  supremacy  thrones  on  the  de- 
serted chair  of  mutual  esteem  and  friendship.  If  this  is  a  gain — who 
can  say  t 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

About  organization  of  labor,  in  the  American  sense  of  the  wonl,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  Here  in  Stettin  a  union  of  waiters  and  one  of 
printers  exist,  a  kind  of  workingmen's  aid  associations,  aiming  mostly 
to  support  and  relieve  their  members  in  cases  of  need  and  sickness. 

'•Social  Democracy''  has  not  yet  taken  a  foothold  in  Pomerania  worthy 
to  be  earnestly  considered  and  reckoned  with,  although  in  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  Reichstag  (three  years  ago)  1,100  to  1,200  votes  out  of  8,000 
to  9,000  were  cast  for  the  socialistic  nominee.  Very  little  attention  is 
paid  to  it.  Most  of  its  followers  are  to  be  found  among  the  iron  workers. 
According  to  the  **Vulcan  "  a  considerable  number  of  its  laborers  belong 
to  trade  associations  (free  associations),  securing  themselves  in  this  way 
a  sufficient  pecuniary  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness,  and  if  becoming 
invalids  a  small  pension  ;  also  these  associations  arrange  social  enter- 
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tainments.  Counter  organizations  of  capital  do  not  exist.  The  masters, 
t.  «.,  those  who  carry  on  a  trade  for  themselves,  on  their  own  account 
and  name,  try  to  reorganize  the  old  guilds  according  to  the  demands  of 
the  present  time.  As  everything  here  in  Germany  is  coming  from  the 
authorities,  so  also  the  laws  regarding  labor  and  its  organization.  The 
statute  particularly  here  in  question,  after  having  been  passed  by  the 
Beichstag,  dates  from  Jul}'  18,  1881.  It  is  since  this  time  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  chancellor  of  the  German  Empire  to  further  de- 
velop this  kind  of  legislation.  He  intends  that  the  state  shall  take 
care  of  its  citizens ;  that  it  provides  work  for  them  if  necessary,  and 
supports  them  if  old,  crippled,  or  unable  to  work.  He  pronounced 
the  memorable  wordd  May  9, 1884,  in  open  session  of  the  Beichstag: 
^^  I  want  to  give  by  social  reforms  to  the  laboring  classes  what  belongs 
to  them — work  for  the  laborer  as  long  as  he  can  work,  and  I  want  to 
provide  for  him  if  he  cannot  work  any  more.''  Certainly  a  grand  and 
noble  idea!  But  this  state  help,  or  by  its  modern  name  called  '^  state 
socialism,"  as  different  from  "social  democracy,"  is  opposed  equally 
by  the  Liberals,  who  say  that  the  chancellor  has  sunk  up  to  his  shonl* 
ders  into  "  socialism,"  and  wants  to  deprive  the  individual  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  by  the  Socialists,  who  are  not  satisfied  because  be  is 
not  going  far  enough,  and  only  the  conservative  elements  agree  with 
him.  It  is  a  queer  condition  of  things,  but  it  shows  clearly  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  solve  the  labor  problem,  disturbing  at  present 
the  whole  civilized  world,  and  if  Germany  should  succeed  in  settling 
this  question  in  a  peiiceable  way  she  would  have  achieved  the  highest 
triumph  in  modern  times. 

Besides  the  statute  called ."  trade  regulations"  a  law  has  been  passed, 
June  13,  1883,  about  insurance  of  all  workingmeu  in  cases  of  sickness, 
to  take  effect  DeceYnber  1, 1884 ;  another  one  about  insurance  in  case 
of  accidents  has  just  been  passed;  others  about  pensions  for  invalids, 
old  persons,  &c.,  are  to  follow.  To  enable  the  Department  to  get  an 
inside  vie^  of  all  these  efforts  and  experiments,  and  to  judge  about  the 
spirit  pervading  them,  I  endeavored  to  translate  the  essential  parts 
of  "  the  trade  regulations,"  in  form  of  an  abstract,  showing  better  than 
I  could  do  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  probable  effect  of  this 
organization  on  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  laborers^  and  com- 
plying at  the  same  time  with  the  wish  of  the  Department  to  refer  in 
this  connection  to  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organiza- 
tions.   1  allow  myself  to  forward  this  translation  as  inclosure  No.  6. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  taken  place  since  1878,  so  all  my  informants  say. 
Mr.  Gadeke  replies  to  the  question  with  the  definite  answer,  ^^  Strikes 
are  not  known  here."  Mr.  Gollas  expresses  himself,  ^^  Strikes  are  not 
known  here.  They  have,  it  is  true,  taken  place  several  times,  but  they 
did  not  last  long  and  ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  laborer."  The 
superintendent  of  the  Stettin  Portland  cement  works  says,  '*  Strikes 
don't  happen  at  all.  If  the  workingman  thinks  himself  entitled  to 
higher  wages  he  makes  known  his  request  to  his  employer  and  the 
directors  decide  according  to  circuuistances.  Every  other  way  to  gain 
an  increase  of  wages  would  be  follo^^ed  by  the  instantaneous  dismissal 
of  the  man.  The  laborers  know  it,  and  the  consequence  is  the  non-ex- 
istence of  strikes.  Warsaw  is  quiet;  order  reigns  in  Warsaw."  The 
directors  of  the  "  Vulcan  "  re[)ort,  **  Strikes  have  not  hapi>ened  with  us 
since  ten  years  and  more."    The  Portland  cement  factory,  "  Stern,"  de- 
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Clares  emphatically,  "  We  had  no  strike  since  the  beginning  of  1870.'^ 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  establishment  is  a  model  one,  and  takes 
great  pains  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  its  laborers,  as  will 
appear  afterwards. 

Bat  seems  to  me  that  all  these  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
are  trne,  look  rather  with  distrust  to  the  state  of  things  existing  and 
consider  it  as  the  calm  before  a  storm,  which,  when  coming,  will  sweep 
with  terrible  fury  over  thci  whole  country.  No  doubt  the  laborers  are 
quiet  and  the  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  is  apparently  a 
*'  satisfactory  "  one ;  but  there  are  some  symptoms  which  evince  that  a 
deep-seated  sentiment  of  discontent  has  taken  taken  hold  of  the  heart 
of  the  poor  toiHng  masses,  that  an  undercurrent  exists,  not  visible  to 
the  superficial  observer.  Only  last  year  a  strike  broke  out  among  the 
building  trades  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  wages  of  masons  and  house- 
carpenters- 50  pfennige,  equal  to  11.9  cents  per  day  Three  weeks  ago 
the  cabinet-makers  here  demanded  higher  wages,  a  strike  was  threaten- 
ing, many  handshad  already  quitted  work,  when  mostly  all  the  employers 
yielded  to  the  propositions  made,  and  12  marks  per  week,  equal  to  $2.86, 
were  fixed  as  lowest  wages,  and  one-half  hour  more  time  for  rest  per  day 
allowed.  To  day  only  seven  men  are  out  of  work.  The  potters  followed 
the  movement,  I  don't  know  with  what  result  as  yet.  Last  Monday 
(Jane  23)  a  public  meeting  of  the  tailors  of  the  city  and  surroundings 
was  held,  aboutsix  hundred  persons  being  present.  They  stated  wages 
were  so  low  (about  42  cents  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work)  that  their  wives 
had  to  help  day  and  night  to  sustain  the  families;  sewing  girls  earn- 
ing, according  to  the  statements  made,  per  week,  $1.30;  if  working  on 
machines,  $1.90 ;  seldom  more.  They  elected  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  price-list,  advocating  a  very  moderate  advancement  of  prices  only,  and 
fix  the  number  of  hours  for  a  normal  day's  work ;  also,  they  iresolved  to 
organize  a  tailors'  union  for  the  improvement  of  the  material  and  intel- 
lectual interests  of  the  members  of  the  trade.  It  will  be  seen  all  these 
demands  have  been  very  modest  and  moderate ;  the  German  laborer 
rather  works  even- for  small  wages  than  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness ; 
he  is  poor,  and  content  if  he  only  can  supply  the  barest  necessities  of 
life.  All  the  strikes  so  far  have  been  settled  by  mutual  compromises  in 
a  friendly  way,  and  it  is  proposed  that  boards  of  arbitration  shall  be 
established  in  1885  to  decide  about  all  disagreements  between  employers 
and  employes.  As  strikes,  according  to  the  foregoing,  have  been  few 
and  of  not  much  importance,  also  agreements  having  taken  place  within 
a  short  time,  the  interests  of  the  laborers  were  somewhat  advanced  by 
them  and  the  industrial  interests  not  generally  affected.  I  am  told  all 
the  employers  try  to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  laborers,  and  as  these 
efforts  don't  fail  to  get  duly  acknowledged  by  the  latter,  the  result  is 
the  satisfactory  feeling  between  both  parties. 

FOOD  PUBCHASBS. 

The  laborer,  whose  claim  has  been  settled  by  crediting  him  with  food, 
rent,  medicines,  fuel,  &c.,  can  ask,  nevertheless,  at  any  moment,  his 
cash  money  due  him,  and  the  articles  furnished  are  not  considered  as 
an  equivalent  to  refuse  payment.  Cash  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  articles 
furnished,  and  at  hand  yet  go  to  the  aid  association  of  which  the  la- 
borer is  a  member,  or  if  he  does  not  belong  to  any  one,  to  the  poor 
fund  of  the  town.  All  agreements  and  contracts  between  employer  and 
employ^,  imposing  certain  conditions  about  the  place  where  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  ought  to  be  bought  or  contrary  in  any  other  respect  to 
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the  law,  are  duU  and  void.  Neither  can  the  employer  sue  the  employ^ 
for  goods,  which,  contrary  to  law,  have  been  credited  to  the  latter,  nor 
can  he  charge  them  in  settling  his  account.  But  the  law  allows  that 
the  wages  are  paid  over  to  creditors  of  the  laborer,  provided  the  lat- 
ter agrees  to  it.  Payment  is  made  weekly ;  in  larger  establshments  two- 
weekly  periods  are  preferred.  More  and  more  the  day  of  payment  is 
transferred  from  Saturday  to  Friday  in  order  to  enable  the  lalwrer  to 
buy  his  necessaries  at  the  lesser  rates  on  the  Saturday's  markets.  The 
money  is  given  to  each  individual  laborer  in  a  tin  box,  numbered  and 
containing  an  account  of  the  wages  earned.  This  is  a  great  change  for 
the  better,  compared  with  the  manner  it  was  done  before,  when  whole 
sets  of  laborers  were  paid  in  one  lump,  and  the  division  of  the  money 
among  them  usually  took  place  in  the  next  saloon ;  the  saloon-keei^er 
pocketing  by  this  occasion  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  small  and 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  poor  fellows ;  wives  and  children  waiting  with 
anxiety  for  the  return  of  husbands  and  fathers,  some  of  whom  in  con- 
sequence of  indulging  in  liquor,  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  got 
embroiled  into  fights,  were  finally  arrested  by  the  police,  and  had  to 
stay  in  prison  over  Sunday.  The  fine  imposed  then  swallowed  up  what 
was  left  by  the  saloon  keeper.  All  payments  are  to  be  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  German  Empire — gold  and  silver. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

A  very  important  theme  indeed ;  the  system  embracing  such  a  multi- 
tude of  associations  of  the  most  different  kind,  handling  mostly  every- 
thing necessary  to  modern  life ;  raw  materials,  trades,  industries,  agri- 
culture, banking,  necessaries  of  life,  house-building,  &c.,  that  a  volume 
easily  might  be  written  about  the  questions  asked.  The  late  Goosal- 
General  Lee,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  has  published  in  his  commercial 
report  for  1877  the  leading  principles  of  the  co-operative  societies  in 
Germany,  according  to  the  ^<  system  Schulze-Delitzsch";  these  being 
generally  known  in  the  civilized  world,  and  existing  now  as  then,  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  them  here  over  again.  One  new  feature  has  been 
added  since  1881  by  the  associations  themselves,  viz,  revisions  and  ex- 
aminations into  their  conditions  at  regular  intervals  by  competent,  im- 
partial persons.  This  was  the  answer  given  by  the  unions  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Ackermann,  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  that  the  free, 
self-helping  co-operative  societies  should  be  placed  under  control  of 
the  Government.  The  report  for  1882,  written  by  Dr.  F.  Schneider, 
Anwalt  pro  tempore  (SchulzeDelitzsch  having  died  last  year),  says :  <^  It 
cannot  surprise  that  the  co-operative  societies  have  hard  work  in  facing 
the  state  socialistic  tendencies  of  our  time,  tendencies  which  rather  aid 
and  promote  social  democracy.  It  gives  so  much  the  more  satisfaction 
that  the  assaults  made  have  done  no  harm,  but  only  spurred  the  asso- 
ciations to  make  their  institutions  more  perfect.  These  efforts  have  not 
been  without  success ;  no  bankruptcy  has  taken  place,  and  the  co-op- 
erative societies  can  boast  now,  as  before,  of  less  failures  than  any  other 
class  of  commercial  business.''  The  report  gives  the  number  of  co-opera- 
tive societies  for  1882  as  3,485  against  3,481  in  1881,  viz: 

Loan  and  credit  aHSociationR  lu 1,875 

Productiveassooiationsof  different  trades  and  indastries 954 

Consnme  asHOciatious , 6i 

Bnildmg  associations 35 

The  grand  total  of  all  the  associations  in  the  German  Empire  is  esti- 
mated at  3,550  (many  new  established  ones  having  not  yet  reported) ; 
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they  contain  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  members ;  the  basiness  done  amonnts 
to  more  than  2,000,000,000  marks  a  year,  the  working  capital  620,000,000 
marks,  of  which  200,000,000  are  their  own,  420,000,000  borrowed. 

Besides  there  are  in  existence  in  the  rural  districts  about  700  loan  as- 
sociations connected  with  consuming  societies  according  to  the  '^system 
Raiffeisen,"  which  not  long  ago  formed  a  ^*  union  of  German  agricultural 
cooperative  societies,'*  and  in  the  future  also  will  collect  statistics  and 
make  reports. 

Id  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia  are  130  loan  and  credit  associations 
and  10  consume  societies;  in  Pomerauia  64  of  the  former  and  8  of  the 
latter  are  in  operation;  the  number  of  productive  and  building  asso- 
ciations for  these  provinces  I  could  not  make  out,  tbey  being  included 
in  the  general  report  for  the  German  Empire.  luclosure  No.  7  gives 
in  tabular  form  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  co  operative  credit 
societies  in  Germany  from  1876  to  16'82,  inclusive.  To  show  the  pros- 
pering condition  of  these  associations  a  few  items  will  snffice : 

A8»eis  in  state,  county ^  and  citif  honda,  ^o. 

Marks. 

1879 19,r39,546 

1«80 27,168,018 

1881 29,161,129 

1882 33,422,927 

Deposits  mth  banks  and  associations. 

1879 15,651,429 

1880 18,508,300 

1881 20,303,064 

1882 18,739,050 

The  increase  within  three  years  is  from  35,000,000  to  52,000,000 ;  the 
loans  on  mortgages  increased  from  17,336,556  marks  in  1880  to  23,006,682 
marks  in  1882.  The  productive  societies  were  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  13.5  per  cent  in  1882 ;  and  the  results  show  that  mechanics  can 
really  get  independent  by  forming  productive  unions  if  they  are  only 
willing  to  save  part  of  their  wages  and  profits,  and  to  give  up  their 
claims  for  the  pleasures  of  life  at  present  in  order  to  secure  a  brighter 
fatare. 

Keferring  to  the  consume  societies  proper,  I  find  six  hundred  and 
twenty-one  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year  1882.  The  principles  by 
which  they  are  governed  are  the  following : 

(1.)  Those  who  are  willing  to  buy  their  goods  from  the  society  are 
members  sharing  in  equal  proportions  profits  and  risks ;  the  selling  of 
goods  to  persons  who  are  not  members  is  done  by  some  associations  in 
order  to  iudnce  such  persons  to  become  members. 

(2.)  Shares  of  a  certain  fixed  amount  are  formed  b^'  continued  small 
payments  in  cash  and  principally  by  addition  of  the  dividends. 

(3.)  A  reserve  capital  is  accumulated  by  profits,  and  in  some  instances 
by  admission  fees,  to  serve  in  repairing  great  losses. 

(4.)  The  members  are  responsible,  jointly  and  separately,  for  the  capital 
borrowed  and  needed  in  purchasing  goods,  or  goods  are  bought  on  credit, 
the  members  also  being  responsible,  jointly  and  separately. 

(5.)  The  goods  are  sold  mostly  for  cash  at  the  same  price  as  the  prin- 
cipal dealers  do;  the  profits,  after  deducting  expenses  and  interest  to 
be  paid,  go  in  part  to  the  reserve  fund ;  partly  they  are  divided  in  the 
form  of  dividends  among  the  members. 

(6.)  The  directors,  em  ploy  (^s,  and  storekeepers  are  paid  according  to  tha 
work  they  do  and  the  results  they  can  show. 
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(7.)  The  number  of  members  is  nnlimited ;  admission  open  to  every- 
body who  complies  with  the  articles  of  the  association ;  also  each  one 
may  leave  after  giving  notice  a  certain  time  before. 

Inclosnre  No.  8  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
sume societies  from  1876  to  1882,  inclusive. 

It  appears  that  the  capital  owned  by  the  societies  has  increased 
380,000  marks  in  1882,  the  capital  borrowed  decreased  164,000  in  the 
same  time.  Debts  on  goods  amounted  at  the  end  of  1882  to  11.3  per 
cent,  against  18.2  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1879 ;  debts  of  the  total  capital 
borrowed  13.6  per  cent,  against  21.5  of  the  same  time.  Gash  payment, 
as  well  in  buying  as  in  selling,  is  getting  more  and  more  the  rule.  Out 
of  182  societies  only  47  are  buying  and  selling  on  credit,  and  a  very  im- 
portant fact  coming  into  consideration  in  this  connection  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  workingmen  of  those  associations  which  forced  their  mem- 
bers to  buy  for  cash : 


That  a  permanoDt  improvement  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  working  ck 

cannot  take  place  before  they  become  accustomed  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  daily  life 
for  cash  and  to  live  therefore  within  their  income,  while  buying  on  credit  perpetu- 
ates forever  financial  disorder  and  mismanagement  in  housekeeping. 

The  building  associations  are  less  important,  their  numbers  be- 
ing comparatively  small,  and  their  results  not  very  encouraging;  it 
seems  that  the  principles  to  be  followed  up  by  this  branch  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  not  yet  been  settled  or  agreed  upon.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  decline  in  real  estate  many  of  them  have  suffered 
losses,  or  cannot  rent  the*  houses  built  at  prices  corresponding  to  orig- 
inal costs.  I  only  shall  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to 
the  conditions  and  working  of  the  Stettiner  Consume  and  Bpar  Yerein 
(Consume  and  Savings  Association)  in  particular,  and  then  give  a  few 
statistics  in  general  up  to  the  year  1882,  the  report  for  18^  not  yet 
having  appeared  in  print. 

The  Stettin  Consume  and  Savings  Association  exists  since  1863;  it  con- 
tains at  present  4,700  members,  is  incorporated,  and  works  within  the 
system  ^^  Schulze-Delitzsch,  furnishes  wholesale  pure,  unadulterated 
articles,  sells  at  the  usual  city  prices,  and  since  1874,  by  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting,  not  only  to  members  but  also  at  the  same  prices 
to  others,  but  the  members  alone  participate  in  the  profits  in  eqnal 
proportions  to  the  purchases  made  by  them;  the  dividends  aver- 
aged 8  per  cent,  on  the  goods  bought  and  are  declared  half  yearly; 
a  workingman's  family  using  about  150  marks  per  annum  saves  accord- 
ingly 12  marks ;  within  last  year  40,908.60  marks  came  to  distribution 
as  dividends.  Each  member  is  entitled  to  one  share  of  50  marks ;  has 
to  pay  1  mark  when  admitted,  and  may  pay  in  the  balance  either  in 
cash  at  once  or  by  successive  payments,,  or  have  it  accumulated  by  ad- 
ditional dividends ;  if  30  marks  have  been  paid  in,  interest  at  5  per  cent, 
is  allowed  for  every  mark  more  for  each  calendar  month ;  if  50  marks 
are  paid  in  full  the  dividends  can  be  drawn  in  cash  every  half  year;  if 
not  drawn  they  go  to  the  saving  fund,  and  6  per  cent,  interest  is  al- 
lowed. Five  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  are  added  to  the  reserve  fund 
every  half  year,  also  interest  on  savings  and  shares  paid,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  furniture,  &c.,  charged  for  wear  and  tear,  be- 
fore dividends  are  declared.  Besides,  the  association  assists  its  mem- 
bers in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  or  in  other  unforeseen  expenses,  by  ad- 
vancing money,  which  comes  back  by  the  dividends,  if  in  no  other  way, 
and  does  an  immense  good  also  in  this  manner. 

The  society  runs  at  present  nine  different  stores  in  the  city ;  is  pros- 
pering very  much ;  owns  valuable  real  estate,  and  pays  State  taxes, 
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bat  00  city  taxes.  The  members  are  jointly  and  separately  responsible 
forall  debts  contracted  by  the  association.  By  the  report  for  1883,  which 
I  add  in  duplicate  (inclosure  No.  9),  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  amonnted 
to  477,418  marks,  with  a  net  profit  of  53,839  marks;  that  the  members 
increased,  since  1866,  from  719  to  4,533  in  1883  (at  present  4,700) ;  the  re- 
serve on  capital  from  811  to  26,059  marks ;  the  reserve  on  profits  from 
720  to  4,407  marks,  and  the  money  due  to  members  from  12,236  to  166,015 
marks.  Regarding  the  further  questions  of  the  Department  in  relation 
to  CO  operative  societies,  nobody  will  doubt,  according  to  the  statements 
given,  that  these  societies  as  a  whole  are  prosi>erouH,  and  that  they  have 
fuUy  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the 
workpeople  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and  usual  business  channels.  About  the  effect  or  general 
trade,  I  am  assured  that  good  and  reliable  dealers  are  not  suffering,  but 
only  those  who  try  to  make  a  living  by  selling  poor  goods  for  high  prices ; 
that  it  is  true  anumberof  dealers  were  driven  out  of  the  business  by  the 
as8ociation,but  while  theprofit  by  which  these  ^^  drones  "of  human  society 
sustained  their  lives  goes  now  directly  to  the  consumer,  no  harm  was 
donetotbecommunity.  To  corroborate  furthermore  and  in  general  the 
above-given  statements  1  add  five  more  iuclosures,  viz  :  Inclosure  No. 
10,  showing  balance-sheets  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-operative  associa- 
tions of  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  ^o.  11,  showing  members'  increase  and  decrease,  and  pres- 
ent numbers  of  the  co  operative  loan  and  credit  associations,  as  also  the 
standing  in  society  of  the  members  in  this  consular  district. 

Inclosure  No.  12,  showing  balance-sheets  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  CO  oi)erative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empire. 

Inclosure  No.  13,  showing  members  and  their  standing  in  society  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty -six  cooperative  consume,  thirteen  productive, 
and  one  building  association,  in  the  German  Empire  {in  toto). 

Inclosure  No.  14,  showing  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -six 
eo-operative  consume  associations  in  the  German  Empire. 

All  tor  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING-PEOPLE. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the  well-doing  people  here  that  the  better 
class  of  workingmen  have  *^  decent  homes,^  which  means  that  they  en- 
joy two  rooms,  one  usually  small,  dark,  without  extra  entrance  and 
ventilation,  a  fire-place  often  in  common  with  others,  used  also  for  wash- 
ing, and  a  small  apartment  in  the  cellar,  for  piling  wood  and  storing 
coals,  &c.  The  prices  range  from  $25  to  $45  a  year,  according  to  loca- 
tion, being  somewhat  lower  now  than  ten  years  ago,  and  about  the  same 
as  stated  by  Messrs.  Gollas  and  Gsedeke,  in  consequence  of  a  great  many 
new  boildings  erected  since  1872,  when  the  ramparts  surrounding  the 
city  were  leveled  and  many  houses  in  the  old  part  of  the  city,  especially 
in  narrow,  crooked  streets,  became  vacated. 

The  work-people  either  live  in  cellars  or  parterre  (the  next  cheapest 
to  cellars),  or  in  upper  stories,  often  in  yards,  mostly  in  old  buildings 
without  water,  sewerage,  and  ventilation ;  new  buildings — tenement- 
houses — are  better  provided  for  in  this  regard,  but  there  are  only  a  lim- 
ited number.  The  best  situated  workingmen  are  those  who  live  in 
houses  built  and  owned  by  the  factories  they  are  engaged  in,  little  cot- 
tage houses  for  single  families ;  but  they  are  very  few,  not  sufficient  at 
all,  and  particularly  during  the  summer  months  totally  inadequate  to 
the  numbers  pouring  into  the  seats  of  industry,  being  obliged  to  walk 
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distances  of  5  to  8  English  miles  every  morning  and  evening.  Single 
X>ersons  get  along  comparatively  easier ;  they  find  a  bed  with  a  family, 
often  together  with  another  fellow-laborer;  otten  they  can  get  board  id 
the  same  place.  Widows  of  laborers,  or  families  with  a  large  namber 
of  children,  usually  rent  one  room  of  the  two  they  have  to  others,  in 
order  to  get  a  little  extra  income  to  make  both  ends  meet.  1  saw  a  case 
where  mother  and  four  children  slept  in  the  little  kitchen  on  the  floor 
after  spreading  their  ^^  beddings"  every  evening,  and  two  boys  had  to 
climb  by  a  ladder  into  a  kind  of  closet  above  the  privy. 

Boarding-houses  in  the  American  style,  where  twelve  to  forty  and 
more  boarders  eat  and  find  commodious,  well  lighted  and  ventilated 
rooms,  do  not  exist.  That  the  system  of  renting  such  a  sleeping-place  to 
young,  unmarried  persons,  men,  women,  children  of  both  sexes,  all  be- 
ing crowded  together,  is  followed  only  too  often  by  very  serioas  and  sad 
consequences,  may  easily  be  imagined ;  the  peace  of  the  family  getting 
disturbed,  bastardy,  adultery,  divorces  promoted,  premature  marriages 
entered,  and  morality  severely  injured.  To  show  the  kind  of  *' their 
homes,"  I  add  with  indosure  No.  15  a  list  of  sixteen  parties,  taken  from 
the  ^^  official  communications." 

Kegarding  food  of  workingmen,  or  "  how  they  live,"  the  same  report 
says :  ^^  The  fare  of  workingmen  is  on  the  whole  a  sufficient  one,  the 
prices  of  provisions  being  in  accordance  with  wages  paid,  although  the 
former  differ  about  20  per  cent,  in  various  places  of  the  province."  Nov 
let  us  bear  the  parties  interested  themselves  *  Breakfast :  coffee  (mostly 
a  decoction  of  chicory  or  roasted  barley)  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  white 
bread ;  at  9  o'clock :  a  piece  of  rye  bread  with  lard  or  goose-grease,  sel- 
dom a  piece  of  cheap  sausage,  and  1.19  cent's  worth  of  schnaps  (a  kind 
of  whisky  distilled  from  potatoes).  Dinner :  soup,  made  of  potatoes  , 
and  other  vegetables,  as  beans,  peas,  turnips,  onions,  &c.,  and  a  little 
lard  added ;  once,  or  in  better  situated  families  twice,  a  week,  a  pound 
of  cheap  meat  boiled  together  with  it  and  afterwards  eaten  as  a  deli 
cacy ;  one  pound  of  meat  must  do  for  four  to  five  persons,  the  husband 
mostly  alone  enjoying  the  taste  of  it,  the  rest  of  the  family  only  the 
smell.  At  times  fishes  of  a  certain  kind  are  cheap  and  form  part  of  the 
meal.  At  4  o'clock :  coffee  (same  kind  as  in  the  morning)  and  a  piece 
of  rye  bread.  Supper :  potatoes  and  a  herring,  or  potatoes  fried  in  lard 
and  sour  milk  after  being  skimmed;  sometimes  a  little  bit  of  cheese. 
That  those  who  are  living  at  a  distance  of  6  to  7  miles  are  even  worse 
off,  is  self-evident.  Certainly  this  is  in  accordance  with  prices  of  wages, 
but  1  doubt  if  any  American  will  call  it  sufficient.  Butter,  simp,  meat, 
tea,  &c.,  the  daily  fare  of  our  American  laborer,  are  considered  laxaries. 
There  seems  to  be  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  in  this  regard  between 
people  here  and  across  the  water.  But  how  can  you  get  along  with 
such  food  and  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  I  asked  my  informant,  a  dear- 
headed,  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious  mechanic.  He  smiled  gloom- 
ily (I  never  shall  forget  this  smile)  and  said  : 

I  must  get  along  with  it  or  steal — this  is  the  choice  left  to  all  who  an  neither  oo- 
bleinen,  nor  rich  men,  nor  salaried  officers  ;  when  in  the  honseof  correctioD,  or  sUt* 
prison,  we  are  cared  for ;  but  for  the  poor  wives  and  children — I  am  going  to  America, 
my  brother  sends  me  the  money. 

And  yet  these  poor  fellows  are  decently  clothed ;  they  wear  cneap 
materials,  but  keep  them  clean ;  linen  or  cotton  cloth  and  shoddy.  Their 
chances  for  bettering  their  condition  are  none,  everything  in  thia  ooan- 
try  being  fixed  and  settled  since  centuries ;  the  land  in  possession  of  pn 
vate  owners,  principalities  of  100  square  miles  often  in  one  hand,  and,  on 
hf»  other  side,  again,  lands  divided  in  to  such  small  parcels  that  the  own* 
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ers  cannot  live  off  their  produce ;  an  over-population  by  which  wages 
are  kept  down  to  a  minimam ;  the  poor  people  carrying  on  a  life  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  privation,  a  contiuuoas  straggle  for  existence,  working 
day  by  day,  from  morning  to  evening,  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life, 
knowing  that  when  old  and  invalid  and  unable  to  work  any  more  they 
have  to  depend  upon  charity ;  after  forty  years  of  hard  work  to  be  at 
the  same  point  whence  they  started  as  young  men,  and  yet  content  and 
at  times  even  happy  I  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  go  out  with  their 
families,  hear  some  music,  have  a  dance,  breathe  fresh  air,  enjoy  them- 
selves under  the  green  ti*ees,  delight  in  nature's  beauty,  and  spend  a  few 
pfennigs,  saved  by  the  assistance  of  wife  and  children.  And  then  the 
moralist  steps  in  and  says,  '^  they  ate  improvident  and  regardless  of 
the  future  and  spend  in  drinking  aud«dancing  all  they  earn."  Oh,  the 
Pharisee  I  That  they  go  sometimes  into  excesses  I  admit;  but  I  only 
am  astonished  how  seldom  it  happens.  They  drink  bad  whisky  because 
they  have  no  money  for  beer  or  something  better.  They  certainly  would 
prefer  wine  and  champagne  as  well  as  our  moralist  does,  if  they  could 
a£ford  it  I  might  ask,  have  .they  really  no  claims  to  the  pleasures  and 
joys  of  life,  and,  besides,  what  inducements  have  they  to  save  anything, 
even  if  they  could  f  They  never  can  get  a  home  for  themselves ;  noth- 
ing they  can  call  their  own  in  the  world,  except  their  poverty  and  their 
misery.  Thousands  and  thousands  more  would  come  to  the  United 
States  every  year  if  they  only  could  save  the  few  marks  to  pay  for  the 
passage. 

All  that  has  been  said  holds  out  for  the  great  majority  of  work- 
people; there  are  exceptions  on  both  ends  of  the  line,  a  lew  lucky  ones, 
who  are  in  more  fortunate  conditions,  with  better  wages,  with  none  or 
only  a  few' children,  with  wives  who  carry  on  a  business  as  dressmaker, 
or  keep  a  little  shop,  and  so  on ;  these  few  get  along  and  save  a  few 
marks  a  year.  One  of  this  class  told  me  that  he  saved  50  marks  within 
four  years,  and  bought  furniture  for  two  rooms  worth  100  marks — alto- 
gether $35.70 — ^but  only  by  the  strictest  economy.  Thirty-live  dollars 
and  seventy  cents  within  four  years,  think  of  it,  American  fellow-labor- 
ers I  The  savings  of  man  and  wife  after  four  years'  constant,  hard  work  I 
On  the  other  end  of  the  line,  we  find  the  good-for-nothing  fellows,  the 
scamps,  the  idlers  and  tramps;  they  pass  away  their  time  in  idleness, 
and  spei\d  what  they  earn  ^if  they  ever  do  earn)  in  drinking  and  dancing ; 
but  they  also  are  exceptions,  fortunately  not  many;  they  may  once 
have  belen  good,  honest,  workingmen,  but  they  don't  belong  any  more 
to  this  noble  and  respectable  class.  Bad  company  and  bad  whisky 
have  mined  them;  misfortune,  poverty,  and  misery  may  have  helped  to 
do  the  work ;  these  are  the  causes  which  surround  them  and  influence 
them  for  evil.  As  soon  as  the  workingman  is  getting  a  regular  whisky 
drinker  he  goes  down ;  whisky  was  in  Northern  Germany  the  common 
beverage,  and  it  is  yet  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  good,  wholesome  lager 
beer,  is  now  taking  its  place  more  and  more,  and  shows  already  a  very 
beneficial  influence;  religion,  and  the  consideration  given  by  employers 
and  the  Government  to  the  welfare  of  the  laborers,  do  not  fail  to  exert 
also  an  influence  for  their  good.  The  physical  and  moral  condition  is 
the  result  of  all  the  conditions  written  upon  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
With  potatoes  and  chicory  water  as  main  food,  a  little  bad  whisky,  and, 
above  all,  miserable  water  as  a  drink,  with  small,  dark,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  crowded  to  their  utmost  to  live  in;  no  sunshine  ever  sending  in 
its  golden  beam ;  the  atmosphere  contaminated  with  foul  air  arising  from 
cellars  and  yards;  the  original  race  mixed  up  badly  with  foreign 
elements ;  want,  scantiness,  i>overty,  and  misery  around  them,  we  can- 
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not  expect  to  find  among  those  classes  the  i>owerftil  athletes  of  olden 
times  as  Taeitns  describes  them,  with  their  fair,  golden-reddish  hair, 
the  blue  eyes,  the  glance  even  which  the  nncouquered  Romans  coold 
not  stand;  we  miss  that  well-known  ^^ furor  tentouicns  "  which  made  old 
Borne  tremble  and  succumb  to  those  barbarians. 

sScrophulosis,  with  all  its  consequences,  sore  eyes,  sore  heads,  swollen 
limbs  and  abdomens,  rhachitis,  with  its  curvatures  of  the  spine,  and  so 
on,  and  the  whole  legion  of  diseases  resulting  from  poor  food  and  bad 
air,  insufficient  nutrition  in  general,  are  only  too  frequent  and  fill  the 
hospitals  and  asylums  with  their  victims,  cripples,  idiots,  epileptics,  &C 
Also  these  conditions  will  produce  in  moral  respects  no  saints;  the 
purity  of  morals  is  stained  with  'dark  spots,  but  according  to  all  in- 
formation obtained  not  worse  than  in  countries  better  situated.  Pros- 
titution, illegitimate  births,  syphilis  not  more  spread  than  elsewhere, 
the  crime  of  abortion  nearly  unknown.  Man  is  the  product  of  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him.  Food  and  drink,  air  and  light,  society  and 
education  make  him  what  he  is.  I  tried  to  get  official  numbers  aboatall 
these  points  to  show  in  ta,bular  form  the  percentage  of  suffering  in 
physical  or  moral  respects,  but  in  vain.  Those  who  have  evaded  all  the 
perils  surrounding  their  childhood  and  youth  grow  up  still  as  compar- 
atively strong  and  healthy  if  not  tall  men ;  and  the  three  years'  mili- 
tary service,  with  repeated  exercises  through  nine  years  further,  make 
them  tough,  enduring,  steady,  and  adroit.  They  have  inherited  a  mar- 
velous tenacity,  everlasting  energy,  and  the  powerful  vigor  of  their 
ancestors,  which  carry  them  through  the  most  unfortunate  conditions. 

I  always  am  .surprised  when  looking  over  the  pages  of  history  that 
the  German  people  is  alive  yet,  that  a  German  nation  yet  exists.  After 
all  the  combats  with  the  Romans,  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  the  con- 
stant struggles  through  the  dark  middle  ages,  with  all  their  civil  wars, 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  reducing  the  population  75 
per  cent,  and  making  a  desert  out  of  the  whole  of  Germany,  the  devas- 
tations again  under  the  ^*  Great  Monarch,"  the  bloody  wars  against 
Napoleon  I — conquered  and  dowutroilden — and  to-day  the  leading 
power  in  this  hemisphere  in  the  council  of  nations.  And  this  energy, 
this  tenacity,  this  vigor  is  only  asleep  within  these  poor  classes ;  it  exists 
among  them  and  awakens  under  more  propitious  circumstances.  Give 
them  fresh  air  and  sunlight,  wholesome  food;  give  them  free  speech, 
free  soil,  and  free  labor;  let  them  have  freedom  of  thought  and  lib- 
erty of  action,  and  they  will  recuperate,  regain  their  physical  strength, 
recover  their  moral  health,  and  justify  the  truth  of  the  words  of  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  to  Congress  dated  May  17, 
1879 :  ^'  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  German  working  classes, 
characteristics  which,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  United 
States,  have  helped  so  materially  in  the  development  of  our  vast  re- 
sources, which  have  made  the  name  of  German- American  synonymoos 
with  industry  and  good  citizenship,  and  which  have  given  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  mind  of  our  country  much  of  its  solidity  and 
perseverance." 

SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  OF  FAOTOST  OPSSATIYXS. 

<<  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes,  Act" 
To  answer  the  question  as  its  importance  requires  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  look  at  all  the  various  charitable  societies,  benevolent  associa- 
tions, aid  societies,  &c.;  to  count  the  sums  contributed  by  private  chanty, 
to  consider  the  means  furnished  by  the  employers  themselves  for  the 
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safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  employes,  to  mention  the  many  ways  by  ! 

which  the  local  authorities  of  towns  and  districts  provide  for  the  wants 

of  the  poor  and  indigent  laborer,  and,  above  all,  to  stndy  the  laws  passed  j 

since  1872  by  the  Gterman  Diet,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Government  ! 

referring  to  those  laws  enacted  for  the  safety,  the  improvement,  the  I 

welfare,  and  the  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.    That  this 

is  impossible  with  the  limited  means  and  the  limited  time  at  command 

of  the  officers  abroad  the  Department  knows  best.    May  it  snffice,  then, 

to  say  that  from  all  sides  help  and  support  is  given:  a  few  single  names 

may  illustrate  the  idea  leading  the  employers,  and  a  glance  to  legisla-  j 

tion  about  this  matter  show  the  way  by  which  the  Government  intends  | 

to  make  the  life  and  existence  of  the  working  classes  easier  and  to  strike  I 

at  the  root  of  the  direst  misery,  viz,  sickness  and  accidents.  i 

Among  the  many  benevolent  institutions  I  mention — 

Charitiible  associations. — Society  for  Procuring  Fuel  for  the  Poor,  | 

Brothers'  Association  for  Aiding  in  Sickness  and  for  Moral  and  Mental 
Improvement,  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Epileptic  at  Tabor,  La- 
dies' Association  for  Idiotic  Children  at  Kuekenmilhle.  Whoever  has 
witnessed  the  immense  pains  and  labor  taken  to  educate  and  instruct 
these  poor  wretches  in  the  elementary  principles  of  religion,  spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  singing,  and  has  listened  how  willingly  and  joy- 
fully they  answer  the  different  questions,  must  admire  as  well  the  re- 
sults achieved  as  the  services  rendered  to  humanity.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  shown  over  the  institutions  by  the  superintendent,  Pastor 
Bernhardt,  and  think  it  only  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  great  merits 
this  noble  man  has  won  in  his  self-sacrifi<;ing  work. 

All  these  institutions  are  founded  and  maintained  by  donations  and 
voluntary  contributions ;  a  so-called  people's  kitchen,  providing  a  good 
dinner  of  soup,  vegetables,  and  meat  for  3^  cents,  was  started  about 
five  years  ago  by  a  subscription  of  $2,618.  It  distributes  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  portions  each  day.  For  feeding  poor,  hungry,  little 
children  visiting  the  schools  $584.76  were  collected  during  last  winter. 
Keligious  associations,  Sunday-school  societies,  are  also  engaged  in  the 
good  work.  I  may  mention  yet  the  laborers'  colony  at  Schievelbein, 
giving  work  to  unemployed  workmen,  and  the  health  resorts  on  the 
German  sea-coasts  for  poor,  sick  children  under  the  protectorate  of  their 
royal  and  imperial  highnesses  the  crown  prince  and  crown  princess  of 
the  German  Empire. 

Charitable  institutions. —  Hospital  Bethauien,  also  for  training  of 
nurses;  price,  including  board,  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  6,3, 
and  1^  marks,  ac«ording  to  rooms  and  attendance;  for  children  1  mark 
per  day.  The  institution  is  beautifully  located  in  the  finest  part  of  the 
city  in  the  middle  of  a  large  garden,  and  is  the  present  of  a  liberal- 
minded  citizen.  By  its  medical  director.  Dr.  Maske,  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, highly  educated  physician,  and  skillful  and  eminent  surgeon,  it 
has  won  a  well-merited,  widespread  reputation.  Poor  patients  are 
paid  for  by  the  towns  where  they  have  lived  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  City  Hospital,  where  poor  people  are  admitted  without  pay. 

Deaconesses'  and  children's  home  at  Salem  for  education  of  poor 
girls  and  for  training  of  nurses;  children's  hospital;  hospital  for  nervous 
diseases  and  insane  persons ;  Ernestinenhof  for  female  servants  out  of 
employment;  home  of  journeymen ;  asylum  for  ruined  girls ;  home  for 
saving  and  educating  stray  and  wicked  boys ;  five  kindergartens  (Krip- 
pen)  for  taking  care  of  and  instructing  smaller  children,  and  a  number  of 
other,  institutions,  too  many  to  be  enumerated.     All  these  are  main- 
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tained  by  the  aid  of  the  city  and  county.  The  idea  leading  the  employ- 
ers is  represented  by  the  following  facts : 

The  Yalcan  declares:  For  the  safety  of  oar  workingmen  all  the  means 
have  been  provided  prescribed  by  law,  continually  brought  to  greater 
perfection  by  new  inventions ;  a  ^'  dressing  station"  is  established  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Esmarch's  recommendations  for  cases  of  accidents. 
We  promote  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  our  employ^  by  con- 
siderable contributions  for  churches,  and  maintain  a  regular  school  on 
Sundays  for  instruction  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Professor  Esmarch  is  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Kiel, 
and  one  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  living. 

The  directors  of  the  ^^  Stettiner  Kerzen  and  ^ifenfabrik  "  (Stettin  soap 
and  candle  factory)  write :  "  All  the  appliances  pertaining  to  machinery 
for  protection  of  laborers  are  made  use  of,  and  accidents  in  fact  very  sel- 
dom happen  with  us,  and  only  when  great  want  of  caution  has  been  exist- 
ing. Our  buildings  are  fireproof,  constructed  mostly  from  stone  and 
iron;  besides  hydrants  are  connected  as  well  with  the  water-works 
of  the  city  andwith  our  own.  The  manager  of  the  Portland  cement  fac- 
tory, "Stern,''  an  institution  which  I  took  occasion  to  mention  in  article 
No.  7,  says : 

We  have  an  aid  society  for  aasisting  as  well  the  employ^  as  their  families  in  esaet 
of  sickness.  Every  employ^  pays  2.4  cents  per  week,  and  the  company  pays  the  8am« 
amount  for  each  of  its  men ;  in  case  of  sickness  phvsician  and  medicines  are  furnished 
gratis ;  23.8  is  paid  in  cash  per  diem.  The  fund /or  assisting  the  family  members  ii 
a  separate  one,  and  raised  by  the  employ^  themselves,  but  medical  treatment  sod 
medicines  are  also  furnished  gratis.. 

Schindler  &  MuetzelPs  soap  factory  has  an  own  stationary  steam  fire- 
engine,  which  takes  its  water  directly  from  the  Oder,  besides  an  elec- 
tric fire-alarm  in  the  office  connected  with  the  fire  department  of  the 
city.  An  aid  association  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness  is  in  oi)era- 
tion  since  twelve  years,  to  which  the  adult  laborers  pay  2.4  cents  each 
per  week,  the  employers  the  same  sum  for  each  employ^,  and  the  asso- 
ciation pays,  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  the  physician  appointed,  three- 
quarters  of  the  wages  as  assistance.  The  physician's  salary  is  paid  by 
tiie  owners. 

The  directors  of  the  Pomeranian  provincial  sugar  refinery  state  the 
following : 

Connected  with  our  establishment  is  an  aid  association,  which  pays, 
besides  medical  treatment  and  medicines^  19  cents  per  day  to  each  one 
taken  down  with  sickness ;  all  employes  are  also  insared  against  acci- 
dents, if  becoming  in  valids,  and  in  case  of  death.  Sufficient  fire-engines 
are  in  existence  to  prevent  any  danger  from  fire.  Kohlau  &  Silling, 
tobacconists,  have  an  aid  association,  which  assists  in  cases  of  sicknesa, 
and  pays  funeral  expenses  in  case  of  death. 

It  wonld  take  too  much  time  and  space  to  go  on  further  with  details; 
but  justice  requires  me  to  say  that  those  enumerated  stand  not  alone  with 
their  human  efforts.  The  attention,  care,  and  provision  to  the  wants  of 
the  laboring  classes,  which  has  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Oerman  Oov- 
emment  and  the  German  Diet  since  the  last  few  years,  and  the  laws 
passed  finally  in  this  respect,  are  well  worth  while  to  be  earnestly  looked 
at  and  examined  into.  Since  the  year  1869  already  a  number  of  laws 
and  ordinances  are  in  force  with  the  purpose  common  to  all  of  them— 
protection  of  health  and  life  of  the  laborer.  They  cover  the  arrange- 
ment of  shops,  factories — the  light  necessary,  the  heating,  the  quantity 
of  air  needed,  the  ventilation,  the  supply  of  drink,  water,  washing-stands, 
water-closets,  sewerage,  protection  against  fire,  means  of  rescue  in  case 
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of  fire  by  way  of  stairs,  doors,  windows,  fire-escapes,  &c.,  in  short,  every- 
thing imaginable  in  this  connection.  Also  ordinances  regarding  the  pre* 
caations  to  be  taken  with  all  different  kinds  of  machinery,  the  appliances 
to  be  made  ase  of  for  this  purpose;  the  way  in  which  explosive,  corroding, 
or  poisonous  materials  are  to  be  handled,  the  means  by  which  the  working- 
man  can  protect  himself.  An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  G-overn- 
ment  for  each  province  (Gewerbe-Rath)  to  look  after  the  enforcement 
of  these  laws,  and  to  mase  annual  reports.  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Department  for  further  information  to  ''  Einrichtungen 
fiir  die  Wohlfahrt  der  Arbeiter  der  grosseren  gewerblichen  Anlagen 
im  preussischen  Staate  im  Auftrage  des  Ministeriums  fiir  Handel,  G-e- 
werbe,  und  offentliche  Arbeiten,  Berlin  1876.  Konigl.  statistisches 
Bureau  und  K.  Morgenstern,  Einrichtungen  und  Schutz-Vorkehrungen 
2Dr  Sicherung  der  Arbeiter,  Leipzig  1883.  I.  M.  Gebhardt.  (Arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  the  safety  of  the  laboring  classes.)  But  it 
is  only  since  two  years,  and  we  may  say  during  the  last  session  of  the 
German  Diet,  closing  now,  that  a  new  system  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  Government,  and  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  a  system 
known  as  '<  Staats  Socialismus."  Its  principal  features  are  that  the 
*^ state"  itself  takes  hold  of  institutions,  until  now  in  the  hands  of  compa- 
nies and  individuals,  that  it  forces  those  concerned  to  belong  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  institutions,  and  guarantees  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  made. 

The  first  law  passed  June  13,  1883,  relates  to  the  ^' Eraukenkasse," 
faDds  to  be  collected  and  used  for  aid  and  assistance  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness; the  other,  passed  just  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  law  relating  to  cases 
of  accident  called  "Uufall-Versicherungs-Gesetz.'' 

Referring  to  the  first  one.  Title  VII  of  "  trade  regulations,'^  article 
"  aid  societies,"  reads : 

^^ Section  141a.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories,  if  six- 
teen years  of  age,  can  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  an  aid  society, 
organized  by  order  of  the  local  authorities.  Those  are  exempt  from 
being  oblig^  to  join  the  town  societies  who  can  prove,  that  they  are 
members  of  another  incorporated  aid  society  aiming  at  the  same  end : 
those  who  are  not  and  neglect  to  do  ^«o,  can  be  compelled  to  pay  all 
monies  due  from  the  time  when  they  ought  to  have  entered. 

'•Section  1416.  Journeymen,  helpers,  and  laborers  in  factories  who 
pay  their  regular  assessments  to  an  aid  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  land  cannot  be  compelled  by  local  laws  to  join  the  town 
societies  above  mentioned.^' 

To  understand  fully  the  foregoing  sentences  it  must  be  known  that 
two  sets  of  '^  Erankenkasseu  ^  are  in  existence,  which  may  be  called 
parallel  societies;  one  set  comprising  the  employes  of  one  factory 
(Fabrikkrankenkasseu),  the  other  (the  societies  of  a  town)  those  of  each 
guild,  the  journey  men  societies,  and  the  incorporated  free  societies,  but 
all  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

As  mentioned  above,  these  '<  Erankenkasseu  "  will  go  into  operation 
with  the  1st  of  December,  1884,  through  the  whole  German  Empire, 
inelading  all  persons  working  for  wages  or  for  a  salary  not  exceeding  a 
certain  sum.  The  leading  idea  of  the  law  is  as  follows:  All  legislative 
measures,  if  of  any  value  at  all  for  the  improvement  of  the  working 
classes,  must  see  to  prevent  the  want  and  distress  caused  by  sickness 
and  its  consequence ;  inability  to  make  a  living  during  the  time.  If  no 
provision  has  been  made,  the  laborer  will  abstain  by  fault  of  the  neces- 
sary means  from  calling  a  physician  at  the  proper  time,  his  case  will 
grow  worse,  the  small  savings,  if  there  are  any,  soon  be  exhausted,  all 
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his  little  prox>erty  sold,  and,  mined  financially,  he  will  have  to  apply  to 
the  poor-master  and  suffer  all  the  degrading  forms  and  consequences 
of  such  a  situation ;  only  very  seldom  the  laborer  recovers  again  from 
the  financial  ruin.  A  provision,  proportionate  and  at  the  same  time 
generous  enough  to  fulfill  the  demands  stated  above,  and  able  to  pre- 
vent such  a  doleful  state  of  things,  can  only  be  had  by  insurance  of 
the  laboring  classes  under  the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  with 
participation  of  the  employers  ]  the  necessity  of  this  insurance  ronst 
result  in  the  enforcing  of  it,  wherever  it  is  needed  and  can  be  done.  Per- 
sons who  are  not  obliged  to  become  members  can  also  do  so  by  their 
own  free  will ;  those  who  are  obliged  to  do  so  are  allowed  to  enter  an- 
other society;  if,  for  instance,  they  don't  like  the  guild  society  they 
belong  to,  they  may  enter  an  incorporated  free  association,  provided  the 
one  preferred  pays  the  minimum  amount  ])rescribed  by  law ;  also  they 
can  leave  one  and  join  another,  &c.;  but  they  must  be  members  of  one 
society.  The  contributions  by  the  workingman  are  2  per  cent,  of  his 
wages ;  the  employer  has  to  add  1  per  cent,  out  of  his  own  pocket;  for 
each  one  of  his  laborers  the  assistance  given  comprises  medical  treat- 
ment and  medicines  free  of  costs  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  wages 
for  thirteen  weeks. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  inclosure  No.  16  (in  duplicate),  a  copy 
of  the  statutes  for  an  aid  socitty  of  one  factory  (Fabrikkrankenkassen). 
The  rules  marked  |  on  the  left  margin  are  obligatory,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed. The  law  passed  just  now,  known  as  "  Unfall-Versicherungs-Ge- 
setz,"  takes  care  of  the  workingman  in  case  of  accident,  and  when  the  firet 
thirteen  weeks  have  elapsed  without  recovery.  It  does  not  comprise 
all  classes  of  employes,  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  learn;  its  funds  are 
raised  by  assessment  of  the  employers  and  corporations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  law  is  far  better  than  the  one  in 
operation  since  1871,  which  made  the  employer  responsible  in  case  of 
accident,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  the  latter  was  caused  by  neglect  on 
his  side.  Numbers  of  costly  lawsuits  were  the  results  of  the  law,  and 
the  workingman  often  could  not  get  his  rights,  because  he  had  not  the 
means  to  go  before  court.  Now  every  workingman  recovers  damages 
in  case  of  accident,  which,  if  not  large,  are  at  least  sufficient  to  protect 
him  from  want  without  being  obliged  to  prove  at  first  the  fault  and 
negligence  of  the  employer.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  benefit  only 
begins  after  thirteen  weeks;  that  not  all  industrial  classes  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  law ;  that  the  funds  are  raised  by  assessment,  and  that 
insurance  by  private  companies  is  made  impossible.  Future  only  will 
show  how  it  works;  certainly  the  end  aimed  at  is  a  noble  and  praise- 
worthy one.  The  time  when  this  law  will  go  into  operation  is  not  yet 
fixed,  as  the  mechanism  to  put  it  into  working  order  will  be  a  very  com- 
plicated one;  even  a  new  central  office,  to  be  called  <<  Beichsversiche- 
mngs-Amt"  (Central  Insurance  Office  of  the  Empire),  has  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Berlin. 

The  next  proi)OSition  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes  to 
be  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Diet  will  be  a  general  pension  and 
invalids  law  for  the  support  of  old  and  crippled  laborers. 

Also  in  other  ways  the  Government  does  everything  possible  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  laboring  classes;  among  the 
measures  concerning  the  moral  interests  compulsory  education  ranks 
first ;  the  Government  holding  that  education  alone  can  bring  forth 
good,  intellectual,  and  moral  citizens;  among  those  applying  to  the 
physical  interests  I  only  mention  that  useful  inventions  and  such  ones 
which  promote  the  health  of  the  workingmen  are  published,  the  latter 
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often  after  having  been  bongbt  at  high  prices  from  the  inventors  and 
patentees.  So  not  long  ago  the  Government  paid  200,000  marks  for  a 
new  invention,  preventing  the  terrible  disease,  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  by  the  emanations  of  phosphor  in  mannfactnr- 
ing  lucifer  matches  and  ordered  its  introduction  in  the  match  factories. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Speaking  about  political  rights  of  the  workingmen  we  must  discrimi- 
nate between  those  rights  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Oerman  Empire 
and  those  granted  by  the  different  German  states  within  their  own 
boandaries. 

The  legislative  body  of  the  German  Empire  comprises  the  Bnndes- 
rath,  composed  of  delegates  of  the  German  sovereigns,  and  the  Reich- 
stag, composed  of  delegates  of  the  people,  one  delegate  for  each  100,000 
inhabitants.  Every  German  male  adult,  if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote  in  these  elections,  which  take  place  every  three  years ; 
the  vote  is  a  secret  one,  by  ballot.  Quite  different  are  the  laws  in  the 
different  Oerman  states  regarding  their  own  legislature;  in  Prussia,  in 
which  this  consular  district  is  situated,  the  legislature  comprises  the 
Herrenhaus,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  privileged  classes  are 
seated,  and  the  Landtag,  the  representative  body  of  the  people.  But 
the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  of  the  Landtag  depends  on  a  certain  tax 
to  be  paid;  those  paying  no  taxes  or  being  dependent  upon  public  char- 
ity are  not  entitled  to  vote;  besides,  the  vote  is  not  a  secret,  but  an  open 
one,  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  candidate  preferred  to  the  inspector 
of  election.  It  is  self-evident  that  by  this  mode  the  workingman  whose 
existence  often  depends  upon  the  good  will  of  one  or  the  other  influen- 
tial person  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  likes,  even  if  he  is  entitled  to 
vote.  More  complicated  yet  is  the  matter  in  the  so-called  communal 
elections  for  city  and  county  officers. 

The  same  ratio  of  taxes  must  be  paid  as  in  elections  for  Landtag 
to  become  a  voter ;  then  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  in  a 
certain  district  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  perhaps  a  small 
number  of  voters  able  to  pay  the  first  part  of  it  elect  as  many  represent- 
atives as  the  three  or  four  fold  number  of  persons  paying  the  second 
part,  &c.;  the  vote  is  also  an  open  one.  For  instance:  A  town  ought 
to  collect  for  the  fiscal  year  900,000  marks  of  taxes ;  the  voters  are  di- 
vided in  three  classes,  each  class  paying  300,000  marks ;  say  there  were 
6,000  voters  in  the  place,  of  which  50  would  compose  the  first  class,  be- 
ing assessed  together  for  300,000  marks,  1,500  would  pay  the  second 
300,000  marks,  and  the  rest,  of  4,450,  the  third  ones ;  the  50  of  the  first 
class  sent  as  many  representatives  into  the  ^^  Collegium  of  Stadtveror- 
ducten"  (common  council)  as  the  1,500  of  the  second  and  the  4,500  of  the 
third  class.  The  "Stadtverorducten"  here  in  Stettin,  62  in  num.ber, 
receive  no  pay;  they  elect  the  "magistrate"  (executive  body),  com- 
posed of  eighteen  persons,  presided  over  by  the  mayor,  who  draw  a 
good  salary  and  are  electea  for  a  number  of  years,  usually  being  elected 
again  when  the  time  is  over;  if  not  elected  again,  or  getting  old  in  the 
service,  they  are  put  on  the  pension  list.  The  mayor  of  this  city  (Ober- 
htirgermeister)  receives  a  salary  of  13,500  marks,  besides  residence,  and 
is  elected  for  twelve  years.  The  magistrate  appoints  its  officers  in  case 
of  vacancy,  who  also  draw  salary  and  pension  and  are  appointed  for 
life.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  interest  taken  in  these  elections  by  the 
laboring  classes  cannot  be  a  very  lively  one ;  the  poorer  ones  are  totally 
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excluded  from  voting;  others  prohibited  from  doing  so  by  their  depend- 
ence, and  the  inflaence  exercised  at  ail  a  very  limit^  one. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  different  fractions  in  the  BeichsUg 
shows  best  what  influence  they  can  have  upon  the  legislation  of  the 
German  Empire : 

Conflervatiyes 76 

Centrum 106 

National  liberalB 45 

Liberals 100 

People's  party 9 

Poles 18 

Social  democrats 13 

Independents 87 

Vacant  seats :3 

Taxes  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  as  real-estate  tax,  trade  tax,  in- 
come tax,  and  class  tax,  and  they  are  levied  as  well  by  the  state  as  by 
the  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  the  last  mentioned,  <*  class  tax,''  a  kind 
of  income  tax  which  affects  the  workiugman.  It  begins  with  an  income 
of  420  marks,  and  is  divided  in  twelve  classes  up  to  3,000  marks,  when 
the  income  tax  proper  sets  in.  The  following  schedule  gives  the  re- 
spective amounts : 


First  class . . . 
Second  class . 
Third  class.. 
Fourth  class. 
Fifth  class... 
Sixth  clam. . . 
Seventh  class 
Eighth  class. . 
Kinth  class.. 
Tenth  class.., 
Eleventh  clasi 
Twelfth  class 


Inoone  tmor— 


Tax. 


State,  i  City.  ;  ToteL 


Markt 

420  to 
660 


900 
1,050 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,050 
1.800 
2,100 
2,400 
2,700 


900  i 
1,050  I 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,650 
1.800 
2,100 
2.400 
2,700 
3,000 


\  Markt. 

I  3 

6 
9 
12 
18  1 
24 
30 
36 
42 
48 
60 
72 


Marl 


Jfarfta 

7 
14 

n 

a 

4S 

M 

70 
M 

« 
US 
140 
ITI 


The  two  lowest  classes  will  cease  with  April  1, 1885,  and  incomes 
below  $214  become  exempt  from  taxation,  so  the  majority  of  working- 
men  will  be  relieved.  By  a  separate  law  the  state  taxes  for  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  are  also  remitted  since  a  few  years.  It  appears 
that  the  city  taxes  are  a  good  deal  higher  than  the  state  taxes,  the 
amount  here  in  Stettin  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  real-estate  tax,  30  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  tax,  125  per  cent,  of  the  class  and  income  tax,  paid 
to  the  state.  The  tendency  of  legislation  goes  to  lessen  the  bimlens 
of  the  working  people ;  also  to  protect  labor  by  a  protective  tariff^ 
which  was  first  inaugurated  in  1879,  and  to  improve  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  working  classes  by  enacting  and  enforcing  laws 
referring  thereto  as  I  have  tried  to  illustrate  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

There  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

A  number  of  causes  combine  to  swell  the  flood  of  emigration.  Among 
them  I  will  enumerate: 

1.  The  overpopulation  of  the  most  parts  of  Germany;  counting  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  persons  per  square  mile,  as  against  only  fourteen 
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in  the  United  States ;  the  population  increased  from  41,228,000  in  1872 
to  45,620,000  in  1882,  which  makes  4,392,000  within  ten  years,  or  nearly 
half  a  million  every  year,  notwithstanding  emigration. 

2.  In  other  parts  where  the  popalation  is  less  dense  large  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  the  people  living  either  as  tenants  or  laborers 
within  these  so-called  ^Hatifuudia",  entirely  depending  upon  the  owners 
thereof,  without  any  prospect  for  a  change  for  the  better,  neither  to 
themselves  nor  to  their  children. 

3.  The  smallness  of  wages,  with  all  it^  consequences,  as  described  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  10,  which  drives  them  to  *Hhe  last  ditch,"  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  across,  with  the  common  device  *4t  cannot  get  worse." 

4.  The  relatives  and  friends  living  already  in  ^'America,"  scarcely  a 
family  among  the  lower  classes  here  is  without  such.  Each  of  the  former 
acts  involuntarily  as  an  emigration  agent;  news  from  America  is  waited 
for  with  eagerness.  If  a  letter  arrives  the  people  congregate  in  groups: 
the  letter  is  read  to  all  by  the  lucky  fellow  who  received  it;  the  dull 
faces  lighten  up,  the  eyes  glisten,  and  one  wish  only  is  common  to  all, 
"Oh!  that  we  could  go  to  Americal" 

5.  The  money  advanced  by  their  American  friends,  either  in  cash  or 
in  form  of  passage  tickets.  Without  this  help  hundreds  and  thousands 
never  would  have  seen  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  "free  land";  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  mdre  would  leave  every  year  if  they  only  had  the 
means. 

6.  The  words  "  ora  and  labora,"  once  comprising  the  substance  of  all 
their  rights,  is  not  believed  in  any  more  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
a  hundred  Stocker  and  Windthorst  cannot  restore  the  lost  faith;  the 
poor  fellows  begin  to  understand  that  they  also  have  some  claims 
besides,  and  some  more  rights  in  this  beautiful  world. 

7.  As  other  causes  might  be  mentioned,  among  many  the  game  law, 
the  law  against  the  socialists,  the  obligation  to  do  militaiy  duty,  and 
some  more ;  but  all  these  are  of  minor  importance— the  main,  principal 
cause,  the  leading  idea,  is  to  better  their  condition,  to  get  independent, 
to  become  free  citizens  of  a  free  country,  with  equal  rights  to  all ;  a 
country  which  affords  the  opportunity  to  rise  higher  in  material,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  welfare,  and  the  wish  to  see  their  children  happy,  free, 
and  content  before  they  themselves  pass  away.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
emigrants  are  laborers,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics  of  every  sort 
and  ability.  The  other  classes  here  are  mostly  well  doing,  and  as  a  class 
do  not  emigrate;  a  few  dozens,  perhaps,  of  studied  and  professional  men 
who,  either  led  by  the  idea  of  finding  a  better  field  for  their  work,  or 
driven  by  the  desire  to  see  foreign  countries  and  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge; some  young  merchants  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  by  estab- 
lishing bram^h  houses,  agencies,  and  so  on,  to  import  European  goods, 
and  a  few  ^'  lost  existences,"  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything 
to  gain,  make  the  rest. 

The  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  influenced  by  occupation,  friends, 
and  climate;  they  will  go  where  they  are  told  they  will  do  the  best;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  these  men  and  women,  who  have  given  up 
home,  friends,  and  ^'  fatherland,"  knowing  that  they  never  will  see  them 
again,  find  their  wishes  fulfilled,  their  expectations  realized,  and  become 
good,  industrious,  honest,  and  true  citizens  of  our  great  Bepublic. 

Part  II.— Female  Labob. 

The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  pursuits  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  is  given  in  the 
following  tables,  submitted  as  inclosnres  Nos.  17  and  18,  their  number 
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being  aboat  13  per  cent,  of  all  employed  therein.  In  Eastern  and 
Western  Pmssia  abont  3^600  females  are  employed;  the  number  of 
javeniles  I  conld  not  make  out.  Of  the  former  about  one-third  (1,200) 
are  busy  in  cigar  and  tobacco  factories  (700  in  Eastern,  500  in  Western 
Prussia) ;  a  considerable  number  also  are  engaged  in  sugar  factories, 
where  they  clean  and  trim  the  beet  roots,  and  also  by  rag  dealers  in 
assorting  rags.  It  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  numbers  of  those  com- 
prised under  1  b  and  c,  but  an  increase  has  taken  place  of  late,  and  many 
females  occupy  at  present  positions  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  acoountants, 
private  teachers  in  languages  and  music,  positions  formerly  only  occa- 
pied  by  men ;  female  bankers,  lecturers,  public  speakers  don't  exist,  no 
Susan  Anthony  nor  Lucy  Stone  yet  having  been  born  in  Germany;  bat 
on  the  other  side  no  male  washerwoman  competes  here  with  the  unde- 
nied  privilege  of  the  tender  sex  to  act  as  laundresses. 

Agriculture,  garden  and  farm  labor  is  common  to  all,  and  the  female 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  are  attending  the  fields  without  ex- 
emption, e  and  /.  Mining  and  other  pursuits  are  contained  in  tables  17 
and  18. 

FEMALE  WAOES. 

The  wages  differ  from  12  to  24  to  35  cents  per  diem ;  the  latter  price 
is  an  exceptional  one ;  as  a  rule  they  are  about  one  third  to  one-half  of 
those  paid  to  men.    (See,  also,  inclosures  1  and  2.) 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers,  but  are  differ' 
ent  in  different  industrial  pursuits,  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  boors' 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  OONDITION. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  is  all  that  c^n  be  expected,  and  at 
least  not  worse  as  in  other  countries  with  the  same  class.  In  all  larger 
fectories  male  and  female  laborers  are  separated;  extra  rooms  for 
changing  their  clothes  are  provided  for;  they  live  mostly  with  their 
parents  or  relatives;  those  without  such,  rent  a  sleeping  place — in 
common  with  others — from  a  family  for  71.4  to  96  cents  per  month ;  they 
do  not  allow  immorality  among  themselves,  watch  one  another,  and  drive 
those  out  of  their  ranks  who  are  found  guilty  of  a  lewd  life.  After  a 
ten  to  twelve  hours  day's  work  the  shop  girl  wants  to  enjoy  herself;  a 
walk,  a  dance,  some  music  must  make  up  for  all  the  hard  work,  the 
troubles  and  privations  she  endured  without  lamentations  during  the 
day. 

MEANS  PROymED  FOR  SAFETY    AND  IMPROYEMBNT. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  and  safety,  as  also  the  pro* 
visions  made  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  of  the  female  employ^,  are 
all  the  same  as  for  males,  and  are  dwelt  on  in  detail  in  Part  I,  article  11. 

As  peculiar  to  their  sex  may  be  remarked,  that  pregnancy  and  child- 
bed are  not  looked  at  as  sickness,  but  that  a  benefit  is  paid  by  the  aid 
Bodetiesin  such  cases. 

During  the  work  hours  the  female  laborers  are  particularly  looked 
after;  some  occupations  are  not  allowed  to  them,  and  none  at  all  at 
night-time. 
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WAGES  AND    FOOD  PRICES. 

Wa^i^es  paid  and  prices  of  necessaries  of  life  have  neither  increased  nor 
changed  materially,  otherwise  during  the  past  fiveyears.  The  effect  of 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  has  been  in  many  instances 
a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter,  as  particularly  in  the  manufact- 
uring of  cigars,  but  no  effect  is  perceptible  yet  on  the  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions  of  the  country. 

EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  answer  the  last  and,  for  the  future  of 
the  land,  the  most  important  question  with  the  care  and  exactness  that 
it  requires.  It  may  be  assumed  a  priori  that  ten  to  twelve  hours 
work  of  the  mother  and  of  the  other  adult  females  of  a  family  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  fourteen  to  eighteen  hours  in  the  field,  will  neither  prove  very 
pleasant  for  the  £ftmily  circles  nor  very  beneficial  for  the  education  of 
the  children,  but  how  and  what  the  effects  are,  especially  as  concerns 
the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  say,  from  want  of  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. That  the  state  of  education  of  women  employed  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  if  comparing  those  employed  as  teachers,  accountants,  book- 
keepers, &c.,  with  those  working  in  the  fields  or  as  scavengers  in  the 
streets  of  the  cities,  is  self-evident ;  the  former  having  at  least  an  edu- 
cation as  good  as  a  graduate  of  our  high  schools;  the  latter,  perhaps, 
like  those  that  have  passed  the  primary  grades. 

JUVENILE  LABORERS. 

Referring  to  juvenile  laborers,  all  that  is  known  to  me  has  already 
been  told  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  and  in  the  inclosures  accompanying 
it;  wages  paid,  numbers  employed,  laws  and  regulations  couceruiug 
them,  ic.  It  only  reUains  to  say  that  an  increase  of  juvenile  laborers 
in  the  Province  of  Pomerania  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year,  as 
proven  by  the  comparative  table,  inclosure  No.  19,  caused  by  the  com- 
mendable fact  that  a  number  of  larger  machine  shops,  as  also  the 
railroad  repair-shops  under  control  of  the  Government,  have  taken 
greater  numbers  of  apprentices,  and  that  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  class  of  laborers  as  before,  because  a  scarcity  of  young  skilled 
mechanics  became  apparent. 

VITOMAN'S  labor  in  GERMANY. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  about  female  labor  without  saying  a  few 
words  about  ^'  the  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes." 

It  is  perfectly  true  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buggies,  late  consul  at  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  at  Barcelona,  says  about  the  German  peasant 
woman  in  his  book  '< Germany  seen  without  Spectacles": 

^^  She  pirepares  the  field  for  planting ;  she  drives  the  oxen  and  holds 
the  plow,  and  not  unfrequently  she  takes  the  place  of  the  ox  before 
the  plow.  She  sows  the  seed  and  tills  the  soil,  she  shovels,  she  hoes, 
8he  reaps,  she  gathers  the  harvest,  she  thrashes  the  grain  and  carries 
it  to  the  mill,  she  markets  the  products  of  her  small  strip  of  land,  to 
buy  bread  for  her  children  and  beer  for  her  lord  and  master.  She  does 
the  work  and  the  drudgery  in  the  factories,  she  is  the  scavanger  for 
cleaning  the  streets  and  for  gathering  offal  in  the  cities  and  highways 
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for  eDrichin^  the  land,'*  &c.  All  this  is  labor,  labor  done  every  day  by 
the  free,  independent  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  hold  ap 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  proclaim  that  no  labor  is  degrading,  this  oat- 
burst  of  indignation  seems  somewhat  strange.  The  women  of  the  better 
sitaated  classes  are  treated  the  same  way  as  women  are  treated  in 
America,  live  in  the  same  manner,  and  many  of  them  are  even  taking 
less  care  for  their  households,  as  a  true  American  lady  does.  But  the 
Germans  have  also  their  ideas  about  degradation.  For  instance,  it  is 
degrading  even  for  a  man  of  the  better  situated  classes  to  carry  any- 
thing in  his  hands,  a  book,  a  satchel,  any  little  package.  One  day  I 
took  a  pair  of  shoes  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  to  a  shoemaker  keeping  a 
little  shop,  about  as  large  as  a  small  bedroom.  Imagine  my  astonish- 
ment when  the  fellow  brought  them  back,  he  walking  in  front,  six  feet 
behind  him  a  servant  boy  with  the  shoes.  Upon  my  question  why  this 
boy  was  coming,  he  told  me,  rather  indignantly,  that  it  was  degrading 
for  a  man  of  his  position  to  carry  shoes  in  his  hands.  I  saw  school-girls 
ten  to  twelve  years  old,  a  servant  tbllowing  and  carrying  a  music  map. 
Now,  the  difference  is  that  the  American  draws  the  line  regarding 
degrading  labor  and  not  degrading  labor  between  the  sexes,  the  Ger- 
man between  social  castes  and  classes,  both  of  them  according  to  the 
rules  that  good  manners,  custom,  and  education  have  taught  them. 
We  Americans  cannot  understand  the  Germans  in  many  tMngs,  and 
the  Germans  do  not  understand  our  ways.  I  think  the  difficulty  is  that 
we  forget  that  man  is  not  a  being  put  into  the  world  perfect  and  devel- 
oped at  once,  bat  that  he  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  going  on  since 
untold  times.  If  we  remember  that  only  with  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury feudal  servitude  in  Germany  began  to  get  abolished,  that  only  with 
the  year  1832  it  disappeared  forever  in  the  Saxonian  province  of  Upper 
Lnsatia,  in  Austria  not  before  the  memorable  year  1848,  and  that  this 
*<  degradation  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes"  is  only  a  relict  of  the 
thraldom  in  which  these  very  same  classes  were  bom  and  brought  up. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.     « 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  sincere  thanks  that  I  acknowledge,  be- 
fore closing  this  report,  the  liberality  and  courtesy  as  well  of  those  gen- 
tlemen mentioned  above  as  also  of  Messrs.  Hertei,  royal  inspector  of 
trades;  Dr.  Scharlau,  president  of  the  common  council;  Director  R. 
Meyer,  member  of  the  Stadtverordneten-Colleginm ;  I.  Schnltz,  man- 
ager of  the  co-operative  consume  association  in  Stettin;  A.  F.  Voss, 
and  many  others,  who  all  gave  very  willingly  the  information  I  soaght. 
The  many  contradictions  that  appear  in  the  price  of  wages,  in  the  time 
of  work  hours,  in  prices  of  food  and  rent,  result  from  the  variety  of 
informants  and  the  diversity  of  their  individual  opinions  concerning 
demands  to  be  made  and  work  to  be  done;  from  the  capacity  of  the 
employed  as  well  as  from  the  liberality  of  the  employer,  not  two  of  the 
latter  paying  exactly  the  same  wages;  from  the  manner  the  working- 
men  are  paid,  if  by  hours  or  by  piece-work,  and  so  on.  The  discrep- 
ancies in  character  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  t-he  inhabitants 
of  a  country  are  composed  of  a  multitude  of  persons  different  in  man- 
ners, custom,  passion,  and  education. 

OHABAOTEB  OF  THE  GERMAN  LABORERS. 

The  German  laborer  is  poor  but  honest,  snffering  and  struggling 
for  his  daily  existence,  but  content,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  industrioos 
and  economical,  loving  the  place  of  his  birth,  the  play-grounds  of 
his  childhood,  the  fields  that  have  witnessed  the  labor  and  the  bravery 
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of  his  yoath  and  manhood ;  bnt  despairing  to  ever  better  the  condi- 
tions he  lives  in,  he  gives  ap  everything  to  And  a  new  home,  a  brighter 
fhtnre  for  himself  and  his  beloved  children  in  a  far  away  land,  that  land 
which  is  the  hope  of  all  the  unfortunate,  of  all  the  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden of  the  world.    May  his  hope  forever  remain. 


GENERAL  TRADES. 


Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  Stettin, 
[Per  week  of  60  hoars.  J 


Ooonpttttona. 


BUaDINO  TBAOn. 

BrieklaTere per  week. 

Hod-earrien do... 

Hmods  (foremen) do... 

Teadere do... 

PlMterers    do... 

Teoders do... 

Slaters do.:. 

Roofers t do... 

TenderA do... 

Plambers do... 

Assistants do... 

Carpenters do... 

Oss-fltters do... 

OTHBB  TRADM. 

Bskers* per  week. 

Blaeksmiths do... 

Bookbinders do... 

Brewers,  indndlng  lodging: 

Foremsa ^ per  year. 

Halster ^ per  month. 

Haehinlat do... 

Cooper do... 

Teamaters  and  laborers do... 

Batchers  t per  week. 

Brass  fimnders ( do... 

Cabinet-makers  I do... 

Confectioners* do... 

Cigar-makers* per  1,000. 

Coopers perweek^ 

Distillers do... 

Driyers: 

Draymen  snd  teamsters do... 

Cab  and  carriage* do... 

StreetraUway do... 

Dyers .do... 

EDKTSTers  in  brass,  gold,  and  silver do... 

Furriers do... 

Gardeners do... 

Hatters do... 

Horseshoers do... 

Jewelers do... 

Laborers,  porters.  See do... 

Litbojnapners do... 

Millwrighte do... 

VaO-makers  (hsnd)|| do... 

Potters: do... 

Ssddle  and  hameas  makers do... 

Sail-makers do... 

Stevedores do... 

Tanners do... 

Tailors  (piecework  abont) do... 

T«legraph  operators per  annum. 

Tinnnitns per  week. 

WesTers(pieoework  inmillsabotCt) do... 


Lowest 

Highest  Average. 

18  67 

$5  00 

$4  28 

1  78 

260 

2  14 

7  14 

10  71 

892 

178 

802 

286 

7  14 

10  71 

8  92 

8  67 

648 

500 

428 

7  14 

671 

428 

6  48 

585 

178 

8  92 

286 

4  28 

7  14 

6  71 

1  78 

892 

286 

600 

643 

5  71 

4  28 

7  14 

5  71 

95 

190 

1  43 

6  71 

7  14 

6  48 

888 

4  76 

4  05 

833  00 

962  00 

17  86 

28  80 

21  42 

17  86 

19  04 

14  28 

17  85 

71 

1  67 

1  19 

8  67 

6  95 

4  76 

8  57 

500 

428 

05 

8  81 

238 

$48 
867 

$88 

$65 

600 

4  28 

883 

4  28 

8  81 

2  86 

8  81 

3  38 

83 

1  67 

1  31 

286 

6  71 

4  28 

286 

5  71 

428 

428 

505 

5  12 

8  57 

428 

3  92 

428 

5  71 

500 

428 

7  14 

5  71 

428 

5  71 

524 

286 

9  52 

6  19 

2  88 

4  76 

8  57 

428 

5  71 

5  00 

500 

648 

5  71 

288 

4  76 

3  57 

428 

5  71 

5  00 

286 

4  76 

3  81 

2  86 

5  71 

4  28 

114  28 

1F7  14 

ir6  71 

286 

6  71 

4  28 

428 

6  71 

600 

285  60 

671  20 

428  40 

8  67 

428 

8  92 

288 

4  76 

3  57 

*  Including  board  snd  lodging. 

t  Include  board  and  lodging  and  perquirites  in  form  of  bones,  bristles,  4kc. 

I  Striking  at  present 

{  Bxtra  hours,  12  cents  per  hour. 

One  single  man  in  existence. 

Perton,9|tol4io«nts. 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wtiges  paid  per  toeek  of  Bixty  hour$  in  faetaries  or  mills  in  SteiUn. 


Oooopationa. 


Male  hands  in  Chamotte  facton 

Male  hands  in  Portland  cement  works. 

Mechanics 

Male  hands  in  soap  works 

Female  hands  in  soap  works 

Male  hands  in  cigar  factory < 

Female  hands  in  cl|;ar  factory 

Piece-workers,  per  1,000  cigars , 

Bohindler  Sc  Meritzell's  Soap  Works : 

Yoathst 

Men: 

Sugar  refinery : 

Male  hands 

Female  hands 

Chemical  works 

Paper-mills 

Steam-mills 

Sagar  factories 

Oirmills 

Distilleries , 

Oil  refinery 


Lowest. 


|a.S82 


4.28 
*.428 


2.856 
1.071 
1.809 

L2S 
2.856 


HighesL 


ATemga 


I&Q5 


4.76 
*.655 

'slot" 
1.428 
3.67 

2.60 
8L67 


H384 
2.57 
4.92 
*93l 
a.  49 
9L21 
1.2S 
2.44 

i.sas 

1218 

4.M 
l.» 
400 
tM 
4.43 
2.08 
171 
157 
188 


*  Per  day.       1 8.6  cents  extra  per  hoar  for  overwork.       !  6  cents  extra  per  hour  for  oTsrwork. 


MACHINE-SHOPS. 


\ 


Average  wages  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  machine-shop  of  the  Vulcan  sh^building  yerd. 


Occupations. 


Wages. 


Blacksmiths 

Locksmiths 

Apprentices 
Tamei-8     

Apprentices . 
Coppersmiths  ... 

Apprentices  . 
Transport-men  .. 

Saddlers 

Cabinet-makers. . 

Vamishers 

Joiners 

Apprentices . 

Drillers 

Brass- founders  .. 

Apprentices. 
Molders 

Apprentices . 


$4  10 
4  25 

1  04 

4  78 
1  80 

5  47 

1  13 

2  8a 

3  22 

4  12 

3  40 

4  12 
1  00 
3  48  I 
3  26  I 

1  56  I 

5  02  I 

2  03 


Occupations. 


m^ 


Foundry  men i     |l  08 


Metal  refiners 
Fitters 

Apprentices 

Grinders 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Helpers 

Hammersmith 

Messengers 

Teamsters 

Watchmen  .... 
Boiler-makers  . 

Laborers.... 

DriUers 

Boys 


421 

m 

181 
341 

411 

4n 

228 

42S 
288 

488 
872 
886 

SIT 
888 
198 


Gas-factory  men 8( 


GLASS  WORKERS. 


Glass- workers  in  Pomerania  (Stettin)  receive* for  twelve  hours' work 
95.2  cents  to  $1.07,  and  twenty  days  a  mouth  employment  Sulpharic- 
acid  glass  bottles,  3.5  cents  each ;  26  wine  bottles,  9.5  cents. 


MINES  AND  MINING.     : 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  mines  im  PomeranU 

(Stettin), 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Hlcbest 

Aw9n0- 

Blacksmiths •• - 

$8.67 
2.85Q 
2.142 

H884 

8.S7 
S.14I 

UMI 

Turners  in  iron - 

1884 

Workmen ...... 

1142 
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Wagm  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  ship-^ards — diatinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship' 

building — in  Stettin. 


OcoapaUons. 


JoiDen 

Cftrpenten 

RiTetera 

Pattern-malrsn 

Punters 

Smiths 

Hammermen . . . 
CoppemnithB  .. 
Brin-molder . . . 
Lftboren 


Lowest. 

BiRhest. 

$3,713 

$4,332 

8.951 

4.808 

3.046 

3.689 

3.641 

4.808 

2.856 

3.856 

3.57 

4.284 

2.856 

3.142 

4.284 

5.831 

3.67 

4.67 

2.428 

8.142 

Avenge. 


$4,022 
4.879 
3.368 
4.22S 
3.356 
3.927 
2.999 
6.57 
4.07 
2.78S 


Wagee  paid  in  the  Vulcan  ehip-yard  (iron). 


Ooeapations. 

Average. 

Occupations. 

Average. 

BIs«ksmlths                

$4,046  1 
4.024  1 
4.553  1 
3.101 
4.212  1 
2.677 
8.441  ; 
3.865  ' 
8.358 

Plate-fitters 

$8,972 
8.906 

Sawyers          . 

Machine  smiths 

ShiiH»rpeoters 

Psioters 

Riveters 

3.708 

Calkers 

Tnmers  and  drillers 

3.434 

Riggers        

3.461 

TsiS-aen     

Laborers 

Boys 

Watchmen 

2.926 

TiSborem  In  saw-mill r.-.r-- 

1.925 

Jotners 

3.57 

Tin"1-insk«ni 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — disiingnishing  between  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — tM  Stettin, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Saam^  vessel: 

$14  28 
7  14 

$28  56 
14  28 

$21  42 

'"*  Seaman 

11  42 

Steamer: 

Hate     

26  18 

teaman*  . . ...-. - -- 

10  00 

River  steamer : 

Mate               

17  85 

18  09 

2142 
16  66 

19  68 

•■•Sailor       

14  87 

River  sailing  craft : 

^••Matet       

'"•Saflor                 

8  57 

14  28 
12  85 

17  85 
12  85 

9  62 

16  66 

14  28 

21  42 
14  28 

9  04 

Coasting  sailing  veesel : 

Hate ......Trxx. r.,-TT 

16  47 

'^Sailor          ^ 

13  66 

Cosettng  steam  vessel: 

Mate                               

19  63 

Sailor             \ 

13  56 

*  Ssilors  belonging  to  steamers  receive  4^  cents  extra  wages  per  hour  if  their  services  are  required 
beyond  ten  hours  a  day ;  mates  receive  notixing  extra, 
t  Two-thirds  of  the  neight,  out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  his  men. 
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STORE   AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wagt%puid  in  Blort9,  wholeBale  and  reiaUy  to  male$  andfemaiee,  im  SUtUn, 


OoonpatioxiB. 


Jnnior  thopman" peranoom. 

Shopman* do... 

Apprenticet do... 

JuDiiir  olerkt .' do — 

Clerkt do... 

Bookkeeper: 

111  rptail  bnainess do... 

Confidential do... 

Corresponding do... 

Charterer do... 

Bhopwoman: 

SoUfr : do... 

Cashier .* do... 

Bookkeeper do... 

Office  nieseenger perireek. 

Workman do... 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 


Loweat. 

Higbert.  Avvice. 

$57  12 
107  10 
14  28 
178  GO 
214  20 

$7140J 
142  80 
28  58 

297  50 
428  40  i 

1 
IMS 
1»N 
SIX 
2ZM» 

357  00 
A52  00 
714  00 
671  20 

67100 
1.428  OU 

652  00 
1«428  00 

4»M 
1,1»(4 

83  68 

42  84 

67  12 

302 

285 

128  52  ' 

7140 

107  10 

4  76 

428' 

1 

It?  11 

17  12 

boaidand 

lodciu. 

- 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  in  Stettin. 


Occnpationa. 


Cook,  female* per  year. 

Farm  servant,  female* do... 

Kitchen  maid* do  .. 

Boasemaid* do... 

Knrsemaid* do... 

Housekeeper* do... 

Walter* per  month. 

Ijaundresst per  day. 

Cook,  malet per  month. 

Farm  laborer* per  annum. 

Coachmant I)er  mouth. 

Footman* do  .. 


Loweatw  i  Higbeat  \  Ay«n^ 


$2& 
17. 
17. 
17. 
14. 
35. 
8. 

n'. 

85. 
14. 
6. 


56 

14 

14 

14 

28 

70 

67 

857 

85 

70 

28 

71 


$57.12 

21.42 

25.70 

85.70 

21.42 

71.40 

7.14 

.476 

24.16 

42.84 

21.42 

8.57 


fit: 
17  » 


sii: 
»r 

17* 

7  14 


*  With  boaid  and  lodging.  t  With  board.  t  Without  board  and  lodgiag. 

Wages  paid  other  female  occupations  per  week  of  sixty  hours  at  Stettim» 


Oooupationa.  . 

Pasteboard  factory si — perwe^k..! 

Cartridge  factory* do  —  j 

Dairif.s  (females),  includins  Sundays do 1. 

Kurses  (twelve  hours  per  day),  without  board per  month. .  . 


Loweat.    Highest. 


$0,714 
L713 


$2,142 
2.2U 


Avcn^. 


II 4^ 
LIS 

11  ul 


*  For  some  there  is  six  weeks',  and  for  others  there  ia  three  months'  employneiit  during  the  yesr ,  a 
■11.  880  women  are  employed. 

Dressmaker,  when  in  house  of  customer,  for  ten  hours'  work,  50.6  to  71.4  cent*,  iadudlDg  beard .  tr 
mnking  a  dress  at  home,  according  to  material,  $3.10  to  $4.76;  buttons,  siika,  linlnga,  Ac,  are  t*  h* 
fhmished  by  the  customer. 

Female  teachers  privata  lessons,  languages  47.6  oenta  per  hour;  singing,  71.4  ( 
•ur. 
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AORICULTURAX  WAGES. 


WagtB  paid  per  dap  to  agricultural  laborers  U  the  dUtrict  of  Steiiinf  without  hoard  and 

lodging. 


Oconpationt. 


yoBAlea. 


Average. 


•  1  42 


CORPORATION  employ:6s. 

Wages-paid  per  aniittiii  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Stettin. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  CITY. 

Magistrate, — Finit  mayor,  $3,213.  Second  mayor,  salary,  $t,904 ;  for  administration 
of  eavings  bank,  $107.10 ;  total,  $2,011.10.  City  attorney  and  alderman,  $1,499.40; 
•opertDteDdent  of  fiie  department  and  alderman,  $1,570.80 ;  city  treasurer  and  alder- 
niaD,  $1,428;  commissioner  of  public  buildings,  $2,142  ;  aldermen,  $1,285.20;  school 
iDspectors,  $1,42^. 

Salaried  officers  appointed  hy  the  magistrate, — Two  city  architects,  each  $1,142.40; 
«ity  engineer,  $856.80;  city  anditor,  $928.20;  city  clerk,  $928.20;  commissioner  of 
public  buildings,  $856.t>Q ;  city  secretary,  $85(5.80 ;  city  register,  $714 ;  city  hofmeister 
and  secretary,  $749.70;  fonr  bookkeepers,  1  at  $642.(>0,  2  at  $553.35==$1,106.70 ;  1  at 
$^17.65;  total,  $2,266.95.  Three  secretaries,  2  at  f606.90=$l,213.80;  1  at  $517.65 ;  total, 
$1,731.45.  Seven  assistants,  with  $553.35  to  $357  each,  total,  $2,998.80.  A  number 'of 
messengers,  Janitors,  firemen,  i&c,  from  $:i:^).20  to  $221.34.  Extras  and  remunera- 
tion allowed  u  aking  a  grand  total  of  $21,012.18.  • 

Empioy^a  in  the  city  gas  and  water  works,  from  $476  to  $1,428.  Workingraen, 
47.6  to  59.5  cents.  Policemen,  $15.75  to  $16.66  to  commence  with,  rising  to  $35.70  per 
month,  uniform  provided  for. 

FIRB  DEPARTMENT. 

Superintendent,  $785.40  ;  chief  of  department,  $571.20 ;  first-class  fireman,  $265.60 
to  $282.74  ;  second-class  fireman,  $214.20  to  $257.04  ;  hose-cart  man,  18  cents  a  nighty 
besides  relief  and  regular  pensions  to  members'  widows  and  children. 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

Siadt  fTymnoAium.— Director,  $410.55  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Tweniy- 
lix  teachers,  from  $1,642.20  to  $333.20  ;  average,  $761.81.  Special  salaries  for  singing, 
drawing,  &c.,  according  to  hours  given:  Drawing,  $514.08;  singing,  $214.20;  gym- 
nasties,  $285.60 ;  average,  $337.96.  Two  janitors,  from  $202.62  to  $06.24 ;  average, 
$149.43. 

Real  gymnasium  (a  school  in  which  languages,  as  well  as  arts  and  sciences,  are 
tanght).*— Director,  $328.44  (in  gold)  more  than  the  next  highest  salarv.  Twenty- 
foar  teachers,  from  $1,560.09  to  $333.20  ;  average,  $631.31.     Janitor,  $226'.43. 

Superior  girls' «cAoo^ -Director,  $574.77  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight 
teachers  from  $1,560.09  to  $440.30;  average,  $867.05.  Six  female  teachers  from  $487.90 
to$:c«.20;  average,  $:^.78.     Gymnastics, $214.20;  drawing,  $157.08;  janitor, $164.78. 

Elevated  girls'  school. — Rector,  $:i53.43  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Six 
teachers  from  $999.60  to  $428.40 ;  average,  $591.62.  Two  female  teachers  from'$285.60 
to  1^57.04  ;  average,  $271.32.  Lessons  in  needle-work,  $257.04  ;  gymnastics,  $124.95 ; 
drawing,  $238 ;  janitor,'$l46.37. 

GirW  s^ool, — Principal.  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Eight  teachers 
from  $714  to  $476;  average,  $544.42.  Two  female  teachers,  $285.60  each;  two  female 
teachers  for  needle-work,  $228.48;  gymnnsticx,  $71.40;  janitor,  $116.48. 

Boyt^  school. — Principal,  $142.80  more  than  the  next  highest  salary.  Fifteen  teach- 
ers from  $714  to  $249.90 ;  average,  $410.15.  Gymnastics,  $53.55 ;  janitor,  $184.06, 
Average  salary  of  all  teachers,  $634.39.  Average  salary  of  all  female  teachers,  $313.23, 
•xcept  specials — needle- work  average,  $242.76. 
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labor  in  europe — gebhant. 
printers'  wages. 


Statement  eJunoing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  sixty  fwure  to  printers  {oompo9itors,pre$$wmf 
proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Stettin, 


Qoonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest,  j  Artngt. 

$8  81 

.4  05 

648 

71 

286 

f7  14           ts  17 

Preslknan 

7  14 
666 

428 

5M 

Proof-readers 

6  5S 

Annrentioe 

a 

lSww^:!;::;:::;;:::::::::;;::::::::::::::;::::::::::;:;:;::::::::::: 

3  57 

AVERAGE  WAGES  IN  POMERANIAN  CITIES. 
Average  wages  paid  to  workingmen  in  ike  following  cities  of  Pomerania,  per  diem. 


Xune  of  city. 


Kumber 
of  inhab- 
itants. 


Laborers  OTor  six-    Laboren  under  liz' 
teen  years  of  age.    '  teen  years  of  s(e. 


Hales.      Females.!  MaleSb    I  Fenislss. 


CMy  of  Stettin 

Alt  Damm 

Oarts  on  the  Oder 

Grabow  on  theiOder 

Pencon  

Poelits 

Greifenhafcen 

Bahn 

Flddlchow 

Pyrita 

Stargard  in  Pmssia 

Freienwalde  in  Pmssia . 

Noerenberg 

Jaoobshagen 

Zachau 

Naagard 

Daber 

Hassow 

Gollnow 

Regenwalde 

Plathe! 


Wangerin 

GreiMoborg  in  Prassia. . 
Treptlow  on  the  Bega . . 

Cammin 

Sirinemlinde 

ITsedom ^ 

WoUin ...^ 

Ueckennfinde . . } 

Paeewalk 

Kenwarp 


Demmin 

Jarmen 

Treptlovon  theToIlense . 


91.766 
4.987 
6. 182 

18.672 
2.060 
4.146 
6.906 
8.146 
2,931 
8.128 

21.828 
2.884 
2,956 
1.945 
1.509 
4,949 
2,271 
2,816 
9.000 
5.442 
5.612 
2.225 
2,709 
5.860 
7,062 
5.856 
8.478 
1,810 
5,506 
5,616 
9,469 
2,280 

13,000 

10,607 
1,642 
4.165 


OmU. 
47.60 
4L65 
41.65 
47.60 
8&70 
29.75 
28.66 
23.80 
23.80 
80.94 
86.70 
35.70 
23.80 
23.80 
86i70 
35.70 
28.80 
29.75 
35.70 
36.70 
23.80 
29.75 
32.13 
35.70 
29.75 
36.70 
29.75 
35.70 
29.75 
36.70 
23.80 
36.70 
42.84 
85.70 
29.75 
86.70 


Chnts. 
23.80  I 
2L42  I 
29.76  < 
21.42  , 
23.80 
17.86 
19.04  I 
11.90  < 
14.28 
14.28 
19.04 
28.80 
9.62 
14.28 
17.86 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 
17.86 
23.80 
14.28 
16.66 
21.42 
23.80 
14.28 
23.80 
19.04 
23.80 
17.86 

•  23.80 
28.80 
29.76 
28.80 
23.80 
17.85 
23.80 


I 


I 


0$nU, 

23.80 
28.80 
17.85 
23.80 
17.85 
17.85 
U.90 
li.90 

9.52 
1L90 
U.90 
11.90 

9L52 

9.52 

7.14 
1L90 

9.68 
11.90 
17.65 
1L90 
11.90 

9152 
14.28 
17.85 

9.52 
14.28 
19.04 
17.85 

9.52 
2L42 
14.28 
29.75 
23.80 
23.80 
11.90 
17.85 


14  S 
UO 
14.28 
a42 
17.  B 

aw 

9. 88 
ft.S2 
9.52 
ILM 
9i53 
&96 
4.76 
9.SS 
5l» 
9.S2 
7.14 
fllS2 
1L99 
11. 9* 

a9e 

7.14 
14.28 
1L90 

9.52 

1L9» 
9.fil 
17. 8S 
fllSS 
2L43 
9.92 
S3LM 
14.28 
17.85 
11.99 
1L99 


NOTX.— At  a  meeting  of  the  authorities  of  the  district,  held  Hay  5.  1884,  the  wages  hare  been  fiz«d 
for  Stettin  (citv) :  Men,  47.6  cents ;  women,  23.8oents ;  boys,  23.8  cents ;  girls,  14.28  cents.  For  all  oMicr 
places  in  the  district  of  Stettin :  Hen,  23.8 ;  women,  16  66;  boys,  11.9;  girls,  9.52.  Ten  worUag-honn 
the  day,  from  7  to  12  a.  m..  and  1  to  6  p.  m. 
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Staiemeni  of  earnings  and  living  expenses  of  fourteen  individual  employ^  in  different  occu- 
pations, \ 


OconpatiooB. 


ory. 


In  cement  factory. 
lo  machine-shop . . . 
In  chemical  factor: 

In  paper-mill  ^  

In  flour-mill  (by  steAin). 
Inoilfactory 

In  soap  liMStory 

Is  railroad  Berrioe 

Cabinet-maker 

Locksmith 

Shoemaker 

Tailor 

Nai 


Number  of  the  members  of 
families. 


11 

ii 

|0^ 


i 
i  ^ 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

.1 1 


flaTTV. 

Fieldlal 


iborer. . 


la 

•5  8 
S3 


II 


15    1 


Income. 


5  !$128  52 


185  04 
190  40 
107  79 
220  15 
185  04 

173  74 

157  08 
160  65 
142  80 
130  90 

136  85 

154  70 
78  54 


n 

(3  a 

«  « 

1 

B 

^  « 

^ 

AA 
Uo 

142  84 

71  40 

$17  85 

28  56 

35  70 

23  80 

{21  42: 

21  42 

6188 

65  45 

28  56 

47  60 

C19  04> 
28  56J 

17  85 

9  52 

21  42 

28  80 

$171  36 
185  64 
261  80 
214  20 

220  15 

221  84 

247  52 

184  68 
226  10 
142  80 
159  46 

282  05 

182  07 
123  76 


Expense  by  percentages. 

Occupations. 

1 

g> 

1 

14 

12 

10 

...... 

6 
8 
12 
14 
16 
14 
13 
16 
5 

1 
s 
1 

1 

1 

•0 
a 

e 

DO 

i 

1 

1 

In  cement  fiactorv 

45 
60 
60 
55 
65 
42 
65 
59 
56 
53 
64 
56 
63 
71 

17 
8 
13 
22 
15 
34 
12 
9 
10 

^? 

16 
13 
7 

4 
2 
1 
8 
13 
11 
12 
9 
6 
3 
4 

11 

J 

1 
1 

2 
...... 

2 

i 

1* 

H 

1 
2 
1 
2 

i 
1 
1 

1 

1 

? 

1 
2 
2 
2 

I* 

1 

3 

In  machine-shop. .- 

1 

In  chemical  factory 

In  paper-mill 

11 

In  floor-mill  (bv  steam) 

4 

In  oil  factory 

8 

In  soap  factory 

In  railroad  aerrloe 

2 
1 

Cabinetmaker 

2 

Locksmith 

1 

Shonn^kf^r    .        ,.      ..,.      , 

1 

Tailor 

8* 

Navvy  

Keld-laborer  4... 

1 

FOOD  PRICES  IN  STETTIN. 


Articles. 

Price. 

Articles. 

Price. 

T 
Wheat  flour.. 

.per  pound..' 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

$0.0S6 
0.024 

0. 119  1 
0.143 

0.095 
0. 119  1 

Mutton  : 

Fore  quarter 

Hind  quarter 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Salted 

Ham 

-per  pound.. 
do.... 

...  ....do.... 

do.... 

....••. do.... 

%e  flour 

Beef: 

Fore  quarter 

Hind  quarter 

Foreqnarter 

$0,119 
0.143 

0.119  to  0.155 

0.143  to  0.190 

0.214 

Hind  quarter 

Sausage  

do.... 

0.238 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE GERMANY. 

Food  pHoea  in  Stettin — Continued. 


Articles. 


Baeon perponnd.. 

Lard do... 

Batter. do..., 

CheAAe do 

Codfish do.... 

Rice do  ... 

Oatmeal do... 

Pearl  barley do 

Beans do... 

LcDtils do... 

Peas do  .. 

Potatoes per  50  klloKrams . . 

Salt perponnd.. 

MUk per  liter. 

Sanerkraat perponnd. 

PoppT-oil do... 

Sweet  oil do... 

Petroleum do... 

Vincsar per  liter. 

Alcohol do... 

Whlskj do... 

Tolmcco per  pound. 

Cofiee: 

Rio do... 

Java do  — 

Chicory do... 

Sugar: 

Befined do... 

Common do... 

Sirop do... 

Bws peregg. 

Candles : 

Stearine perponnd. 

Talloir do... 

Soap.common do  .. 

Coals percwt. 


Price. 


$0,100 
0.100 
0.285 
0.110 
0.095 
0.060 
0.024 
0.048 
/  0.048 
0  036 
0.036 
0.476 
0.024 
0.036 
0.024 
0.100 
0.2«) 
0. 0.33 
0.048 
0.143 
0.060 
0.238 

0.100 
0. 262 
0.043 

0.095 
0.083 
0.060 
0.012 

0.167 
0.190 
0.060 
0.238 


Articles. 


Hard  irood per4testmetAr.. 

Softwood do — 

Bread,  rye per  pound. . 

Shirting:  • 

Not  bleached per  meter. . 

Bleached do 

Sheeting;: 

Not  bleached.  65  to  7b  oenti- 

metiers  wide  . , . .  per  meter. . 

Bleached,  75  to  82  centimeters 

witle per  meter. . 

Bleachi>d,  160  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Flannel,  about 70 centimeters  wide, 

ptT  meter 

(^^allco  per  meter. . 

Ticking,  67  to  75  centimeters  wide, 

per  meter 

Woolen   cloth  fnr  mechanics,  120 

cent imotere  wide per  meter. . 

BootH,  for  mechanics 

B(iots,  for  mechanics,  horse  leather. 

Shoes,  for  mechanics 

Kent  for  2  ruoms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Rent  for  3  rooms  and  kitchen,  per 

month 

Rent  for  4  moms  and  kitchen,  per 

mouth... 

Board  and  lo<lging  for  single  men, 

per  week 

Board  and  lodging  for  single  women, 

per  week  

Soup    kitchen  for  the  poor,   per 
meal 


I8.(m 

4.000 

aoM 

a084  to  0.144 
aO06  to  01144 


a096toai44 

0.108  to  0.144 

0.264  to  OitU 

0.108  to  a  144 
a064  to  0.144 

0.120  toft.  18> 

0  OSOtol.lN 

1  OOOtol.MO 
2.()20t«138« 

asootoLiM 

1.900  to  2. 834 
8. 570  to  4. 701 
4.7(l0to&«M 
1.900  to  2. 381 
L43t 
0.0M 


INDUSTRIES  AND  EMPLOYl^S  OF   POMERANIA. 
Table  ehowing  induetrieB  and  number  of  persons  occupied  within  the  province  of  Pomerana, 


Ooonpatlons. 


Mining,  smelting  and  salt. 

Stones  and  earth 

Metals 

Machines,    tools,    instru- 
ments, &o 

Chemicals 

Heating  and  lighting 

Textile  fabrics 

Paper  and  leather 

Wood  and  csrving 

Food  and  provisions 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Polygraphieal 

Other  branches 


Totals. 


Establishments. 


8  7 
87  602 
59    7 


84 
14 
32 
28 
11 
185 
510 


12 

16 

10 

13U 

619 


2661,454 


Laborers. 


Over  16 
years  of 


2      12      127 

263 1    052t  6,0.')3 

8|      741  1,061 


14  to    12  to 

16  14 

years  ,  years 
of  age.  of  age. 


L 


4 

771317 
40i  56 


107,  6,825 229. ..I 

18;  1,254       28|  31   29 


1!^ 


40   16 


90  1, 165 

73  457 

38  674 

327  2,288 


7, 173 

17 
688 


110 
822 
301 

21 
328 

20 
172 


42 
1281      45  28 


21 
28 
4J 
64 
40;  30, 

'A- 

21  . 
18 


16. 


».l,  474  700  3, 263  28, 810  2.  U2,918 


16 


131 
8,109 
1,157 

7,056 

1,880 

1,310 

870 

1.068 

2.373 

7,595 

48 

023 

230 


247|  57  5632,250 


Grand  totaL 


131 
7,724 
1,101 

«,ra5 

1,28*2 

1,2^0 

779 

975 

2,309 

7,501 

87 

860 

173 


I 


....I      127- 

885  7,286 

56,  1.117 


231 


31  7.036^. 
98  LSOT* 
85,  l,188j 
91'      4M 

93  716! 
64,  2.35-4     SI 

94  7,2371    Sa 
11         " 
63 
57 


71 

m 

S8S 
351 


80,9721 


26i    a 

73o|  m 

158^      71 


278  29;  7852, 465 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

[Translated  from  the  German.] 

TrrLB  yn. — WarHngmen  (journeymen,  helpere,  apprenHeeSf  workmen  in  faotoriea). 

I.  Genkral  relations. 

Sec.  105.  The  regulation  of  the  relations  between  masters  and  their  ismploy^s  is 
left  to  themselves,  within  the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  masters  cannot  compel  their  workmen  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  Such 
work  which  cannot  be  postponed,  or  does  not  allow  an  intermission  without  loss,  is 
not  comprised  in  the  foregoing  regulation. 

The  holidays  are  designated  by  the  Government. 

Sec.  106.  Masters  who  have  lost  their  civil  rights  are  not  allowed^  as  long  as  these 
rights  are  withheld  from  them,  to  instruct  persons  under  eighteen  years. 

The  police  authorities  can  enforce  the  dismission  of  such  persons,  if  employed  con- 
trary to  the  above  regulation. 

Sec.  107.  Persons  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  can  only  be  employed  as  working- 
meD,  if  they  have  a  book  of  employment  (Arbeitsbuch),  unless  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law.  When  such  workingmen  are  engaged,  the  master  has  to  ask  for  the  book, 
keep  the  same  in  security  and  show  it,  if  asked  for  by  legal  authorities,  and  return 
it  to  the  employ^  at  his  dismissal.  These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  children,  who 
are  bound  to  visit  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  110.  The  book  of  employment  must  contain  the  name  of  the  workingman,  the 
town  or  village  where  and  the  year  and  day  when  he  was  born,  as  also  his  signature. 
These  books  have  to  show  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  authorities.  The  latter  shall 
keep  a  register  of  the  books  of  employment  issued  by  them.  The  arrangement  of 
said  books  will  be  ordered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Sec.  111.  When  the  workingman  enters  the  master's  service,  the  latter  shall  record 
in  the  book  the  date  of  beginning,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  given  him,  also  at  the  dis- 
missal the  date  of  leaving ;  and  it  the  work  was  changed  during  the  time,  the  kind  of 
work  last  employed  at  is  to  be  recorded. 

Src.  112.  If  the  master  should  not  return  the  book  as  prescribed  by  law,  or  should 
neglect  to  enter  the  items  above  mentioned,  or  should  have  inscribed  improper  re- 
marks, the  workman  can  sue  ft\m  for  damages  within  four  weeks. 

Sec.  113.  The  workman  can  at  his  dismissal  demand  a  certificate  st^ating  the  length 
of  time  he  worked,  and  what  kind  of  work  he  was  employed  at. 

Sec.  115.  The  masters  are  obliged  to  pay  the  wages  in  cash  money.  They  cannot 
pay  the  wages  in  goods. 

Exceptions  to  this  regulation  are,  provisions,  fuel,  &,c.,  provided  thby  are  not 
charged  higher  than  the  marked  price;  also,  the  laborers  can  be  charged  with  rent, 
food,  medicine,  medical  advice,  as  also  with  tools  and  materials  used  by  them,  and 
the  same  deducted  from  their  wages. 

II.  Relation  of  journeymen  and  helpers.  \ 

Sec.  120.  Masters  employing  laborers  under  eighteen  years  are  obliged  to  take  par- 
ticQlar  care  of  their  health  and  morality. 

:  They  have  to  grant  said  laborers  upon  their  demand  the  time  to  visit  a  pnblio 
school  for  further  education ;  if  necessary,  the  authorities  shall  fix  the  time  to  be  spent 
ID  it. 

The  masters  are  finally  obliged  to  make  all  arrangements  needed  for  the  safety  of  ' 
life  and  preserving  of  health  which  their  respective  trades  may  require. 

Sec.  121.  Journeymen  and  helpers  are  obliged  to  comply  with  the  order  of  their 
masters  regarding  the  work  they  are  employed  at  and  the  rules  of  the  house ;  they 
are  Dot  obliged  to  do  household  work. 

Sec.  122.  A  journeyman  or  helper  can  be  dismissed  from  work,  or  quit  the  same,  if 
notice  is  given  by  either  side  fourteen  days  before. 

Sec.  123.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  journeymen  and  helpers  can  be 
dismissed  without  foregoing  notice,  and  at  once. 

Sec.  124.  In  particular  cases  stipulated  by  law,  journeymen  and  helpers  can  leave 
work  without  notifying  the  masters  before. 

Sec.  125.  A  master  who  persuatles  a  journeyman  or  helper  to  leave  his  work  befora 
properly  finishing  it,  can  be  held  responsible  by  the  former  master  for  damages. 

Iq  the  same  wf^'  a  master  may  be  held  ^sponsible  if  he  engages  or  hoMs  a  jour- 
neyman or  helper  whom  he  knows  to  be  oblige(f  to  work  for  another  master. 
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III.  Relations  of  apprentices. 

8kc.  126.  The  luaster  Ib  obliged  to  show  and  teach  the  apprentice  the  different 
branches  of  his  trade  in  snch  rotation  as  in  most  practical  for  learning  it.  He  himself 
must  teach  and  show  the  apprentice  or  appoint  a  fit  person  particularly  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  shall  not  use  the  apprentice  for  other  services  not  pertaining  to  the  trade,  or  set 
him  at  work  during  church  hours  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

It  is  his  duty  to  teach  the  apprentice  diligence  and  good  morals,  and  to  guard  him 
against  excesses. 

Sec.  127.  The  apprentice  is  under  the  discipline  of  the  master,  and  has  also  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  substitute. 

Sec.  12ti.  The  apprenticeship  can,  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  fonr  weeks,  be 
dissulvetl  on  request  of  either  party.  An  agreement  taking  the  apprentice  on  trial 
for  more  than  three  months  is  null  and  void.  After  expiration  of  probation  time  be 
may  be  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  apprenticeHbip  in  particular  cases,  such  as. 
for  instance,  dishonesty,  disobedience,  &c.  The  apprentice  hiuiself  can  dissolve  the 
apprenticeship  after  the  expiration  of  the  probation  time  in  the  following  cases: 

1.  In  case  of  sickness,  inability  to  work,  or  if  the  master  commits  an  act  of  yiolence 
against  him,  or  insults  him  in  a  brutal  manner,  or  in  ca^e  the  master  does  not  pay  him 
his  wages,  or  encourages  him  to  dishonest  or  immoral  acts. 

2.  If  the  master  neglects  his  duties  in  regard  to  the  health  and  moral  education  of 
the  apprentice,  or  neglects  to  fulfill  the  duties  mentioned  in  the  contract  of  the  appren- 
ticeship, or  misuses  the  rights  of  discipline  intrusted  to  him.  The  death  of  the  ap- 
prentice dissolves  the  contract  of  apprenticeship ;  the  death  of  the  master  dissolves 
the  contract  if  notice  is  given  of  the  dissolution  within  four  weeks. 

Sec  129.  At  expiration  of  the  apprenticeship  the  master  is  bound  to  give  the  ap- 
prenMoe  a  certificate,  mentioning  the  trade  learned,  the  duration  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  knowledge  and  skill  obtained,  as  also  the  behavior  of  the  apprentice  during 
this  time;  this  certificate  has  to  be  certified  by  the  local  authorities  free  of  cost. 
Where  guilds  or  other  societies  of  the  trade  exist,  they  can  issue  certificates. 

Sec.  130.  If  the  apprentice  leaves  his  place  unlawfully  without  the  consent  of  the 
master,  the  master  cannot  claim  him  again  unless  he  has  a  written  coi^tract.  In  tbe 
latter  case  the  police  authorities  may  compel  the  apprentice,  if  desired  so  by  the  mas- 
ter, to  stay  so  long,  until  the  apprenticeship  has  been  dissolved  by  lawful  decision. 

Sec.  131.  If  the  master  is  informed  by  a  written  4^claration  from  the  father  or 
guardian,  or  if  the  apprentice  is  of  age  bj'^  the  latter  himself,  that  the  apprentice  in- 
tends to  learn  a  difierent  trade,  then  the  apprenticeship  is  dissolved  after  expiration 
of  four  weeks,  if  the  apprentice  is  not  discharged  before.  The  reason  of  dissolution 
must  be  mentioned  by  the  master  in  the  book  of  employment.  Within  nine  mouths 
after  the  dissolution,  the  apprentice  cannot  be  employed  in  the  same  trade  by  another 
master  without  the  consent  of  the  former. 

Sec.  132.  If  the  apprenticeship  comes  to  an  end  before  the  time  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract, damages  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  master  or  apprentice  if  a  written  contract 
exists. 

I  lY.  Relations  of  laborers  in  factories. 

Sec.  134.  Paragraphs  121  to  125  may  be  referred  to,  regarding  factory  laborers;  if 
the  laborers  are  regarded  as  apprentices,  paragra[>hs  126  to  133  are  to  be  referred  to. 

Sec.  135.  Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories. 
Children  under  14  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  6  hours  per  daj. 
Children  that  are  obliged  to  visit  public  schools  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories 
•  unless  they  attend  a  regular  course  of  study  of  at  least  3  hours  per  day. 

Persons  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  not  work  more  than  10houi» 
per  day.  The  engagemeut  of  women,  after  having  given  birth  t^  a  child,  is  not  al- 
lowed before  three  weeks  have  elapsed. 

Skc.  136.  The  working  hours  of  juvenile  laborers  shall  not  begin  before  5.30  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  nor  last  longer  than  830  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Between  the  work- 
ing hours  of  every  working  day  regular  intermissions  must  be  allowed.  The  time  of 
rest  must  be  of  half  an  hour's  length  for  children ;  for  young  people  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  an  hour  for  dinner,  as  also  half  an  hour  in  the  forenoon  and 
half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  pauses  the  young  laborers  bhall  not  be 
employed  at  any  work,  nor  their  presence  allowed  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  em- 
ployed, nnless  all  work  is  stopped  therein  during  this  time.  Juvenile  laborers  shall 
not  be  employed  on  Sundays  or  holidays,  nor  during  the  hours  designated  by  the  min* 
ister  of  the  gospel  for  the  instruction  in  catechism,  for  confirmation,*  confession  and 
communion. 

Sec.  137.  The  employment  of  ch  ildren  in  a  factory  is  not  allowed  if  a  card  for  employ- 
ment has  not  been  tendered  before  to  the  employer.    This  also  applies  to  young  peo- 
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pie  between  fonrteen  and  sixteen  years,  who  are  yet  obliged  to  visit  the  public  schools. 
A  book  of  employment  is  not  necessary  in  this  case. 

Sec.  138.  If  juvenile  laborers  are  to  be  employed  in  factories,  the  employer  shall 
iuforui  by  letter  the  police  department  before  the  beginning  of  employment.  In  this 
notice  the  following  is  to  be  stated :  The  factory  where  employed,  on  what  days  of 
the  week  employment  is  to  take  place,  tbe  commencement  and  end  of  the  working 
hoars  and  pauses,  as  also  the  kind  of  work  employed  at.  A  change  herein  is  not 
allowed  before  being  reported  to  the  authorities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to 
exhibit  a  list  of  the  juvenile  laborers  in  the  rooms  of  each  factory  on  a  place  easily 
>Ti8ible,  stating  the  working  days,  as  also  the  commencement  and  ending  of  the  work- 
ing hours  and  time  of  rest ;  also  shall  he  exhibited,  in  the  premises  mentioned  above^ 
a  card  containing  the  regulations  for  employment  of  juvenile  laborers. 

Sec.  1;J9  a.  By  resolutions  of  the  federal  council  it  can  be  forbidden  or  only  condi- 
tionally allowed  to  employ  juvenile  and  female  laborers  in  branches  of  industry  by 
which  their  health  or  morals  are  getting  endangered.  Particularly  can  it  be  forbid- 
den that  women  be  employed  at  certain  oranches  of  industry  during  night  time.  The 
resolutions  of  the  federal  council  have  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Reichstac.    They  aretiull  an4  void  if  declared  so  by  this  body. 

Sec.  139  h.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  authorities,  or  of  officers  appointed  ex- 
pressly by  the  Government,  to  control  the  execution  of  the  regulations  mentioned  in 
paragraphs  135  to  139  a,  as  also  in  120,  section  3. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  above  mentioned  officers  to  make  yearly  reports  of  their  official 
doings.  These  reports,  or  abstracts  of  the  same,  are  placed  before  the  federal  council 
and  German  Reichstag.  The  inspection  of  the  factories,  if  in  operation,  by  the  above- 
named  officers  must  be  allowed  by  the  proprietors  at  any  time,  especially  at  night. 


Ilnolosnre  Ko.  7.1 
Besulia  of  the  loan  and  credit  co-operaiive  Bocietiea  from  1876  to  1882,  incluaive. 
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BORfiOWED  FUNDS. 


Year. 


1876 
18n. 
1878, 
1870 

M81 
1882 


From  pri-    |  From  banks 
▼ate  persons. '  and  societies. 


MikrkM. 
108,340,234 
200,285,582 
208, 041, 742 
207, 016, 001 
231, 005, 835 
240, 313, 051 
240, 112, 136 


MarkM. 
14.160.425 
17, 141, 650 
17, 548, 473 
13, 621, 864 
11,371,333 
10, 838, 145 
10, 663, 765 


MarkM. 
m,  062. 822 
124. 50],  862 
121, 005, 108 
126, 527, 620 
122, 072, 777 
123. 146, 318 
128,603,301 


Total. 


Average 

snm  for  each 

society. 


I 


MarkM. 
334,472,581 
851,010,103  ' 

346.505.413  I 
347,165,475 
364,440,045 

874.208.414  ! 
370.370,202 


Markt. 
414,078 
377, 846 
365,607 
386, 168 
402,262 
414,064 
410,208 


Per  cent,  of 

own  capital 

against  the 

borrowed 

fonds. 


20. 5T 
81.54 
33.68 
33.44 
32.40 
31.00 
32.01 
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[InolMore  Ko.  8.] 
Besulti  of  the  oo-operative  consume  Bocietieefrom  1876  to  1882,  incUeive. 
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142,722 
158.113  ! 
164. 703  I 
99.920  I 
141.639  1 
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PR06BBSS  BETWEEN  1876  AND  1682  (UlflTBD  STATES  C17RBENCY). 


lot.  727 
133,089 


$5. 802, 061  56 
7.997.704  16 


$724, 070  13 
797,911  18 


$132.422  72 
314. 977  29 


$636.034  77 
678.251  45 


1238. 996  27   $33. 967  84  ,    II 
106.979  33     25.399  12'    47 


fEnclosare  No.  10.] 

Balanoe  ekeei  of  ike  co-operative  loan  and  credit  aeeooiatione  in  the  consular  disiriet  el 

Stettin  for  1884.» 
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Somber  of  members.. 
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Intarfftts,  dec.  of  indebted  members  still  due  (unpaid) . 

Paid   

Income  for  salea.  &o..  still  due  (unpaid) 

Paid     

Business  expenses : 

Int4T(4t  t»  creditors^ 

Unpaid 

Paid 


ProTinces. 


East  and  Weat 
Prussia. 


33.776  I 
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14.4«l 


Marks. 

64. 933, 817 

11,280,620 

48.220 

14.682 


76.277.839 
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7.734.210 

6.906.021 
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111.  963. 706  I 


26;  111 

1.560.468 

1.430 

85.406 


182.260 
627.867 
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^7«^8« 

2.609 

15^909 
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7.24fl;m 

536 


77.944,061 


mm 
8PS.m 

I.S76 
33,276 


181.9 
t4%6 


*  The  flgurea  in  this  table  are  Just  as  the  consul  gare  them. 
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BaUMoe  tkeet  of  the  oo-aperaHve  loan  and  credit  a««oda<to»,  ^o. — Continued. 


Itema. 


OomputaHon  and  dittributwn  <{^«mI  jiro/Ito— Costinned. 

Buinfta  inooine — Continned. 

Salaries  and  administraiion  expeni 

Unpaid 

Paid 


Pai 

WM0 

Ket  profits 

Grand  total  . 


Theae  profits  are  tamed  over  to— 

Be>erTeftind 

Diridendft  to  members 

For  edacation  and  other  beneTolent  purposes. 
BsLmce  at  end  of  year: 
Assets  of  the  Duaineas— 

On  hand 

Cash 

Notes,  drafts,  dec 

Oatatandings  of  the  business — 

Drafts,  notea,  &o 

Mortsages 

Carrant  accounts 

At  banks  and  societies 

Balance  of  income  of  iast  year 

Valne  of  inventory  of  bosuiess 

Value  of  property 


Total  of  assets. 


Debts  of  the  bnsiness : 

Bosiness  shares  of  members 

Reserrefund 

Moneys  borrowed  by  society-: 
From  privates— 

For  three  months  and  longer. 
For  less  than  three  months  . .. 

From  banks  and  societies 

Balance  dae  of  last  year , 

Interest  in  advance 

Net  profits  not  divided , 


Total  of  debts 

Obligations  by  tranafera  (giro)  of  the  society  at  end  of  year. 


Provinces. 


Bast  and  Weat 
Prossia. 


Markt. 

80,628 

228,221 

44,436 


478,534 


74,502 

888,587 

7,724 


787,686 
928,791 

20,807,874 

144,035 
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277,466 

37,279 

28.831 

149, 043 


24,735,620 


6,268,221 
866,922 


12,659,251 

4,220,646 

122,228 

805.530 

95.  546 

197,270 


24,735,620 
151. 840 


Pomerania. 


Mark$. 

43,768 

134. 137 

13,924 


201. 001 


40,039 

174,309 

1,636 


485. 86S 
1,501,621 

11,924,808 
75,850 
1. 499. 670 
232,496 
24,106 
17, 311 
34,156 


15,473,218 


2,860,288 
475,701 


7, 835, 698 
4.  258, 370 
95,878 
282,578 
65. 215 
104,547 


15, 473, 218 
211,478 


(Inolosare  No.  11.] 

lAai  ahowing  memhert  of  cooperative  credit  and  loan  aodeiiee  within  the  ooneular  district  of 

SUttin  for  1882. 


Items. 


MXMBKBSHir. 

Number  of  members  at  opening  of  year  1882 . . . 
^tered  daring  the  year 

Witbdrawn  during  the  year : 

ByfreewUl 

By  death 

By  dismission 

Total 


Provincea. 

East  and 

West 
Prussia. 

Pome. 

rania. 

29,689 
3,229 

12,837 

847 

1,464 
450 
454 

698 

698 

228 

2.368 

1,021 
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Ligt  showing  memhera  of  co-operaiive  credit  and  loan  aooieiiMf  /ts. — Coniiiiaed. 


Items. 


PxvTinees. 


East  and 

West 
PrnssU. 


PonM- 

nnia. 


HxiCBSKSHlP-^oiitinued. 


Inoreaae  of  memben  daring  year  1882 

Kumber  of  members  at  dose  of  year  1882  . 

Decrease  of  members  daring  year  1882 

Number  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882. 


801  1. 
90,560  1. 


STAKDINO  IK  UVB  OV  KKIIBKBB. 

Independent  fiarmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Male 

Female 

Helpers  and  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Female 

Manofactorers,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors : 

Male 

,         Female 

Independent  mechanics : 

Male 

Female 

Trade  journeymen  and  laborers  in  fkotorles  and  mines: 

Male 

Female 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers : 

Male 

Female 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants : 

Male 

Female 

Carters,  ship-owners,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 

Female  . 


Letter-carriers,  subaltern  railroad,  teleffraph  and  post-offioe  employfts,  railroad 
laborers  not  independent,  waiters,  and  mariners: 

Male 

Female 

Servants  and  expressmen  (porters,  See,) : 

Male 

Female \ 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Jonmalista,  ohnroh,  state,  and  citj  offi* 
'     cers: 

Male 

Female 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  without  occupation : 

Male 

Female 


11,  S 


Total  of  all  members : 

Male 

Female 


4M 


407 
00 


12 

e,666 
327 

361 
12 

2,510 
188 

103 
5 

1,156 
106 


88  I 


2,882 
130! 

918 
1,268 


27,002 
2.648 


174 
12,363 


2,717 


7 


m 

7 


102 
372 


S 

1 


7I> 


14i 

1 


8S 

t 


790 
90 


4U 


11,607 
751 


flndosure  No.  12.] 

Balance  aheeU  of  182  oo-operaiive  consume  astodaiiona  in  the  German  Empire  for  1882. 

Nmnbeti 

SocietieB 18J 

Members  at  close  of  year 130,0^ 

Stores  of  tbe  society 435 

Marka 

Total  amount  of  sales  during  the  year 33,603,799 

Computation  of  the  net  profits : 

Business  income  of  the  stores 4,161,^ 

Othersales,  &c    146.3ja 

Business  expenses: 

Interest  to  creditors • 86,873 

Salaries  and  costs  of  administration 1,773,735 
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Computation  of  net  profits — Continued.  Number. 

Elictraordinary  losses 7,104 

Net  profits: 

Grand  total 2,514,017 

Tomed  over  to  members : 

Interests 132.453 

Dividends 2,050,881 

Keservefond 134,672 

-   Fond  at  disposition 28,422 

Balance  at  end  of  year. 

ASSETS. 

Marks. 

Casli  on  hand 692,103 

In^eotory  of  goods  on  hand 3,974,136 

Due  £or  ^oods  sold  to  members  on  credit 106,719 

Other  claims  of  the  society i 1, 922^263 

Inirei&tory  of  business  and  fixtures 414,714 

Value  of  property 3,110,138 

Total  amount  of  assets 10,220,073 

DEBTS. 

Marka. 

Bminees  share  of  members 3,352,668 

Reserve  fund 1,323,434 

Fond  at  disposal  for  educational  matters 40,754 

Moneys  horrowed 1,585,156 

Debts  or  mortgages 1,264,640 

Checks  in  circulation 195,236 

Debts  of  the  society  for  goods  boueht  on  credit 449,493 

Unpai d  business  expenses  and  undistributed  profits 1, 994, 708 

Total  amount  of  debts 10  205,989 


[Inolosare  Xo.  13.] 

lA^t  shomDing  memherBofX^  co-operative  consume,  13  cO'0peraH9e  productive,  and  1  oo-opera- 
live  building  society  in  the  Gitrman  Umpire  for  18S2, 

*  MEMBBRSHIP. 

Xnmber  of  members  opening  of  year  1882.^ 99,655 

Niunber  of  members  entered  during  the  year 18,890 

\!^itlidrawn  during  the  year : 

By  freewiU •. 14,154 

By  death 836 

By  dismission 1,647 

Total 16,637 

Increase  of  members  duringyear  1882 2,253 

Xnxnber  of  members  at  close  of  year  1882 101,908 

STANDIKO  m  LIFE  OF  ^EMBEBS. 

TQ^ependent  farmers,  gardeners,  fishers,  and  foresters : 

Blale 3,513 

Female 269 

Hell»^'9  ^^^  laborers  with  farmers,  gardeners,  fishery,  and  foresters : 

^ale 3,517 

Female 441 

%£j^XBiifacturerB,  proprietors  of  mines,  and  contractors : 

Male • 1,488 

Female • 88 
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Id  dependent  roechanics : 

Male 14,67S 

Female 8G6 

Trade  Journeymen  and  laborers  in  factories  and  mines : 

Male »,343 

Female 1,806 

Independent  merchants  and  dealers: 

Male 3,531 

Female S&4 

Clerks  and  others  employed  by  merchants: 

Male 1,509 

Female • 102 

Carters,  ship  proprietors,  hotel  and  saloon  keepers : 

Male 2.371 

Female 198 

Letter-carriers,   subaltern  railroad,   telegraph,  and  post-office  employ^ 
railroad  laborers,  and  not  independent  waiters  and  mariners: 

Male 7,705 

Female 118 

Servants  and  expressmen : 

Male l,4ie 

Female 356 

Physicians,  druggists,  teachers,  artists,  Journalists,  church,  state,  and  city 
officers : 

Male 9,f53 

Female 9* 

Capitalists,  pensioners,  and  other  persons  withoat  oocnpation:  \ 

Male 3.116 

Female 4,134 

Total  of  all  members  : 

Male 98,040 

Female 9,868 


[Inolosore  Ko.  14.1 

Salaries  and  costs  of  iidministrative  of  126  co-operative  consume  soeieiiee  im  He  Oermm 

Empire  for  1H82. 

8AI.ARIBS,  REUUITEBATIONS,  AND  SHARES  OF  PROFITS  (TAiniibCXN). 

Salaried  directors  of  the  society : 

Number ^ 

Fixed  salary marks..  77,4*3 

Share  of  profits do 116,161 

Storekeepers : 

Number do 313 

Fixed  salary do 152,597 

Share  of  profits do....  309.S© 

Other  payments  made ' do....  16, U>^ 

Salaries  of  other  society  officers,  clerks,  hired  men,  &,o do 21^,597 

Salary  of  the  superintendent do 31,ftS 

Expenses  for  a  foreign  reviser ^ do....  l.^^l 

Other  personal  expenses do d,©i 

Total  amount do ©4,Kl 

Costs  of  administration  and  other  expenses : 

Rent  for  own  stores do 62,434 

Rent  for  other  stores do l^,3r>T 

Costs  of  inventory do 51,605 

Costs  for  repairs  and  real  estate do ti6,^ 

Books,  printing,  insurance,  and  other  administrative  costs do 190, 469 

Total do....  501,33: 
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[Inolotnre  Ko.  15.] 
^^U  showing  the  hind  of  homes  of  worhingmen  and  rente  paid. 
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Sitaation  and  con- 
dition of  tbe  rooms. 


I  roonm  and  1  ball  in  common  with 
fire-place.*  ^ 


room  nnder  the  roof  with  open  fire- 
place io  ball.* 

I  rooms  and  1  fire-place  in  common  in 
tbe  hall.* 

I  rooma  and  a  small  kitchen* 


1  room  In  cellar  with  a  dark  hall  with 
open  fire-place.* 

1  room,  1  Tery  small  room  and  open 
fire-place* 

S  rooma,  one  of  which  has  a  fire- 
place.* 

I  rooms  and  hall  in  common  with 
othfirs  and  fire-place. t 

S  roomn  (I  Tery  small)  and  open  fire- 
place in  common  balLt 

1  room  and  1  fire-place  in  hall  in  com- 
moD.t 

Dot 

1  room  in  yard  (very  bad  air)t 

1  room,  1  fire-place ;  4  fire- places  on 
one  floor,  to  each  one  room.t 

Dot 

1  room  aod  1  open  fire-place  in  hall 
in  common.t 


First  story.. 

..do 

Third  story . 
Parterre  — 
First  story.. 


Cellar  perfectly 
dark  and  un- 
healthy. 

Parterre 


Parterre  perfectly 
damp  and  very 
nn  healthy. 

Second  story 


Parertre. 
...do.... 


...do 

...do 

First  story. 


Second  atory. 
Parterre 


$53  55 
53  55 
82  13 
57  12 
64  26 
27  18 

82  13 
84  27 

45  70 

27  18 

28  56 

22  85 
25,70  I 
22^85  I 

22  85  I 
82  13  < 


Let  to  others. 


1  room  to  a  family 

fbr  $22.85. 
1    room    to   two 
widows  for  $27.85. 


1  room  for  $17.14.. 

2  beds    to    lock- 
smiths for  $22.85. 


1  bed  to  a  girl  for 
$8.57. 

1  bed  for $11.42... 


es 


43  a 


t 


$30  7» 
25  7» 
32  1» 
80  0» 
41  41 
27  U 

32  1% 
25  70' 

34  2T 

27  1» 

28  56^ 

2?  85 

25  7(> 
22  85 

22  85> 

32  U 


'Inhabitants  of  these  rooms  are  mechanics,  locksmiths,  carpenters.  Sic,  employed  in  factoriM. 
(Inhabitants  of  these  rooms  are  helpers  and  laborers  employed  in  factories. 

Number  of  females  engaged  in  industry  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  in  1882. 


Occupations. 


Ftone  and  earth 

Metal 

Mar  bines  and  instruments. 

Chemical 

Heatinj;  and  lighting 

Textile 

Paper  aod  leather 

Wood  and  rarving 

Groceries  and  proTisions  . . . 

Cl<4hing  and  cleaning 

Polygraphical 

Other  brSnches 


Grand  totals . 


12  to  14 
years. 


16 


14  to  16 
years. 


49 


48 


247 


Over  16 
years. 


771 
40 


28 
110 
322 
801 

21 
328 

20 
172 

45 


2,158 


Total. 


82$ 
40 


78 
122 
385 
352 

21 
35» 

22 
19» 

72 


2,4S1 
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Number  ofjuveniUi  engaged  in  industry  in  the  province  of  Pomerania  in  1882. 


Oocupations. 

Twelve  to  fourteen 
years. 

Fourteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

Male. 

833 
66 

221 
63 
23 
28 
42 
64 
64 
9 
42 
80 

Totals. 
Female. 

% 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

866 
66 

229 
60 
35 
60 
90 
64 
79 

46 

Totid. 

Stone  and  earth  indantry 

Metal 

16 

8 

10 

317 
56 

229 
81 
23 
28 
42 
64 
40 

28 

49 

62 

45 

12 
68 
51 

3RS 

St 

2 
22 

2 

38 

231 

Chemical 

Heatin:r  and  lisrhtin'r 

16 

29 
12 
38 
48 

Textile 

25 
3 

25 
3 

91 

Paper  and  leather. 

n 

Wood  and  carTin^ --. 

M 

Groceries  and  proYisions. . . . 
Clothing  And  cleAning 

15 

15 

80 

2 

21 

18 

V  m 

2 
21 
27 

M 

11 

Polygraphical 

6S 

Other  hranehea 

2 

0 

11 

52 

Grand  total* 

57 

66 

118 

018 

247 

1.165 

076 

808 

1,271 

lAet  of  juvenile  Idborere  in  ike  province  of  Pomerania  from  1879  to  1882,  inebuiee. 


Year. 

Fourteen  to  six- 
teen years. 

Twelve  to  four- 
teen years. 

TotaL 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

F<«iale. 

2 

3 

1879 

153 
169 
214 
201 

780 
713 
816 
^8 

800 
278 
277 
247 

70 
48 
88 
67 

87 
28 

37 
66 

808 
761 
854 
075 

846 

801 
814 
80S 

i.ut 

1880 

too 

1881 

],1« 

1882 

1,2» 

United  States  Consulate, 

Stettin,  July  J 1884. 


HERMAN  KIEFEB, 

ComuL 
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THURINGIA. 

MJBPOBT  BY  CONSUL  MOSHER,  Oi  80NNSBERQ, 

Part  L— Male  Labor, 
the  rates  of  waoes. 

The  following  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  ao- 
cnracy  and  completeness,  will  show  the  present  rates  of  wages  in  the 
Tiiuringian  states : 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty^-eix  working  hours  in  Sonneberg  (Tkttringia)  and  vicinity. 


OcciipatioDB. 


BUILDIKO  TBADS8. 


Bricklftym 

Uod-carriera  . 
MasuDM 

Tenders 

PlMteren 

Tenders 

Slatt-is 

Koofers   

TeiMlen 

Planibers 

AsMAtonts  ... 

Carpenters 

Gas-Utters 


OTHXB  TBA.DK8. 


hiktn 

Black •mitbs  .... 

Strikers 

Bnok binders  .... 

Brickinakers 

Brrwers 

BiiU'ners 

Bniiw  Toanders . . 
Cabinet- makers  . 
Coofrctioners  ... 
Ci:»r-makers  ... 

Cooi>er» 

Code! 


Distillers 

Dnvers : 

Drajmen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  streot  railways. 
Drers. 


£o<;raTeTS 

Fa  riers 

Ganleners .....' 

HiiUeis 

Hurxe-fthoers 

Jevrieis 

LalMitvrs,  porters,  ite 

Lithographers  

Millwrights 

Kail-  makers  (hand) 

Pott*r» 

Printers 

Trachem,  public  schools  . . . 
Nultlle  and  harness  makers. , 

Sail-irakers 

Stevedores 

Tanoets 

TaUnn . 


Tfleinaph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (onteide  of  mills)  . 


Lowest 


$3  38 


5  71 
'a  75 


3  75 
3  60 


285 


2  85 
2  65 


75 


Highest.  Average. 


13  57 
"iii 


5  71 


4  76 
4  85 


4  28 


3  75 

4  28 


8  09 
3  33 


428 
800 
4  76 
3  33 


6  71 
3  75 
3  00 

2  62 

3  73 


262 
8  75 

3  75 

7  14 
4-28 

8  75 

4  28 
8  33 
0  52 

8  00 

9  52 

5  71 
428 

3  75 
7  14 
9  52 

4  28 


4  28 
286 
4  28 
3  76 
285 


$3  40 
2  00 
6  18 
1  75 
4  50 

1  76 
4  08 
4  00 

2  00 

3  82 

2  00 

3  15 
366 


290 
8  00 

2  00 
8  50 

3  75 
408 
2  75 


8  66 

2  70 
280 

2  35 

3  15 


225 

3  25 
8  80 
550 
8  90 
2  75 
320 
8  00 
6  <« 

2  75 
5  HO 

4  40 
8  32 

3  25 

5  00 

4  50 
3  90 


8  25 
2  f4 
8  ?.0 
280 
2  60 


92  A— LAB 34 
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FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofsixts-six  to  sevemtg-hto  working  komn  im/aelorieo  and  tmilU  in  Tkw^ 

ringia.' 


Oecnpatlonft. 


Lowest  I  HSghert.   ATence. 


Wool  aorten  (female). 
CsrdiD^ : 

(Kers««r8  (nude) . . . 

Waehers   

Carders 

ComiDon  hands. . . . 
Drawing; : 

O^'ereeers 

Drawers 

Spuuiine : 

Orerseera 

Spinners 

Dressing: 

Overseers 

Dressers 

Labor: 

Orerseera 

Engineers 

Kachinisu 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 


WOOLBH  iaLLS.t 


Headpiekers 

Pickers 

Oflers 

Grinders 

Card  shippers 

BoTing  hands 

Speeder  girls 

llyers 

Jack-ftamers 

Doffers     

Mole-spinners 

Pack-boys  $ 

Weavers : 

Plain 

Fancy 

Dyers: 

Plain 

Fancy 

Cloth-room  hands . 
Spoolers 


OOTTOH  MIIXB.; 


$100  I 

290 
1  90 

1  eo  I 

l»l 

2  80  I 
210, 

2  75 
230 

SIO 
200 

290 

3  00 
200 
1  60 
175 


250 
1  00 
200 
220 
1  65  I 
120 
1  90 
1  56 
1  60 
140 
3  00 

1  00 

200 
250 

230; 
3  20 

2  50  ; 
1  96 


$135 

500 
275 
2  10 

2  00  . 

4  90  I 

3  40  . 

4  85' 

350 

520 

4  85 

500 

5  50 
350 
200 
260 


300 
2  70 
300 
280 

2  75 
200 
206 
268 
266 
207 
430 
140 

3  10 
8  60 

I 
300 

4  80 
360  I 
308 


1115 

4  10 
228 
195 

1  m 

385 
273 

S70 
28B 

4M 
3M 

400 
425 
2« 

1« 
2W 


lit 

201 
130 
254 

2N 
ISO 
213 
1» 
305 
106 
S40 
105 

3S4 

3H 

300 
S98 

2M 
38 


*  The  wages  are  for  males.    A  fraction  over  one-half  of  the  operativea  are  femalea,  and  their  wsfes 
am  from  one-third  to  one-half  less  than  those  of  males. 
t  Seventy- two  hours  per  week. 
1  Sixty -SIX  hoars  per  week. 
\  Ten  are  onder  14  years  of  age. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six^working  hours  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works 

in  Thuringia, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest '  Aversce. 


Cssters 

Holders 

Day  laborers. 


F0U1IDEIE& 


Tamers  and  locksmiths. . 

Boilemmitbs 

Blacksmiths 

Welders 


XACHIKB-BHOPB. 


Apprentices 

Karhiue  builders , 

Hosiery  loom  builders., 

Joiners 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Day  laborers 
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GLASS-WORKERS. 

The  condition  of  the  glass-workers  is  an  anomalons  one.  There  are 
several  important  factories  in  the  district,  particularly  those  at  Laa- 
scha  and  Steiiiach,  but  iln'.  trreater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  private 
hoases.  Nearly  every  family  has  its  gas  generator  and  blow-pipe,  and 
having  purchased  the  raw  material,  or  else  received  it  from  their  em- 
ployers, they  manufacture  it  into  all  kinds  of  articles,  such  as  beads, 
marbles,  toys,  fruit  and  flowers,  animals,  Christmas-tree  decorations, 
haman  and  animal  eyes,  spun  <glass,  and  that  form  of  glass  by  which 
a  snow-storm  is  represented  on  the  theatrical  stage.  Lauscha  has  the 
reputation  of  producing  the  finest  imitation  of  the  human  eye  of  any 
place  in  Germany. 

The  most  of  the  work  is  piece-work,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tabu- 
late the  wages  or  the  earnings.  As  a  rule  these  are  small,  and  the  glass- 
workers,  who  are  generally  poor,  live  in  the  plainest  and  severest  man- 
ner. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  sixty  working  hours  to  glase  and  porcelain  workers  in  Lauschaf 
Steinach,  HUttensteinaohy  and  vicinity. 


Occupations. 


GLABS-WORKBHB. 

Grioden 

Grinders  (female) 

Tabes  (for  thermometers,  &c.) 

Marbles,  plain perM.. 

ICarbles,  irith  figures do.... 

Besds 7 

Toys 

Eyes  (for  doUs  and  animals) 

£jee(baman) ^ 

POBCKLAIN-WORKXBS. 

Modelers , 

Decorators 

Formers  and  tamers 

Formers  and  turners  (female) 

Hremen..... 

Packers 

Day  laborers .' 

8LATB-WORKEB0. 

Slate-pencil  makers  and  slate- workers 


Average. 


$3  90 

1  80 
420 

2  80 
460 
260 

3  40 
8  00 
7  M 


8  00 
600 
466 
2  50 
400 
325 
200 
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THE  POBOELAIN  INDUSTBY. 

The  manafa^tare  of  porcelain  and  china  ware  is  an  important  industry 
in  this  district.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  manufactories  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Sonneberg  is  that  of  the  Schoenau  Brothers 
(Gebriider  Schoenan)  in  Hiittensteinach ;  400  are  employed  here,  of 
which  280  are  males  and  120  are  females.  They  are  divided  as  follows : 
2  modelers,  6  molders,  70  turners  (including  apprentices),  40  formers 
(all  female),  30  glazers  (all  female),  24  burners,  155  decorators  (includ- 
ing females  and  apprentices),  6  printers  (all  female),  6  enamelers,  4 
grinders,  10  sorters,  17  packers  (principally  girls),  8  mixers,  6  wood- 
men, and  16  day  laborers.  The  turners,  molders,  and  decorators  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  $4.28  to  $5.95  per  week.  Day  laborers 
receive  $2.28  per  week,  working  10  hours  a  day. 
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This  factory  was  established  in  1S65,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  the  ex- 
celleuce  and  beauty  of  its  ware,  which  includes  all  kinds  of  table-serv- 
ice, toilet  articles,  ornamental  plaques  and  vases,  and  artistic  vessela. 
Its  imitation  of  delft  ware  is  perfect.  The  Schoenau  ware  is  in  demaud 
in  America  and  England,  where  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  geuuiue 
Meissen.  It  is  certainly  clearer  and  more  purely  white  than  this  ware. 
Most  of  the  articles  are  made  by  the  hand  and  the  wheel,  instead  of 
being  pressed  by  machinery,  it  being  believed  that  the  former  process 
produces  superior  results. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixiy  working  hours  in,  and  in  connection  with,  iron  and  coal 

in  Thuringia. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    ATenc*- 


Orerseera 

HiDera  (coal  and  iron) 

Smeltera 

Cait»T8 

*Sn}riiie  workers  (winders)  .. 

Stokers 

Day  lalHirers  (in  mines) 

Day  labortTs  (about  sarface) 
Contract  woric  (mines) 


$3  60 

»4!iO  1 

1  23 

360  , 

130 

340 

rio 

1  20 

2  00 

8  05 

1  40 

8  40 

175 

8M 

1  50 

8  40 

200 

3  95 

1 

$4  11 
2H 

sot 

3N 

2M 


BAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  raUway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  tkess 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  jrc)  in  Thurimgia  {tkt 
Werra  Railway). 


Oconpations. 

Whole 
number. 

8 

Lowest 

Highest 

AreneB^ 

OBffSRAL  HAKAOKMEHT. 

Each  director i. 

|37$« 

8iiperint«*ndent* 

::;:::::::::::! 

1,716N 
ISOM 

Office  of  directors: 

Secretary 

Revisor  and  reji^strar 

62510 

Office  of  general  administration: 

— -   -Secretaries 

2 
2 
2 

1645  00 

$883  00 

66DN 

Reconlers  (each) 

StfW 

Exn'U five  officers 

222  00 

270  00 

24Crt 

Messenger  ♦ ., 

2^4» 

Office  of  traffic : 

Inspector .     ,      ... 

1,125  01 
&dO90 

Secretaries 

2 

450  00 

OODOO 

Aiwistant 

30O00 

Office  of  treasurer: 

Bookkeener... . 

1,125  00 
6W00 

Paj'rasster 

Kevisors and  assistants. 

18 
8 

800  00 
188  00 

525  00 
222  00 

375  06 

Clerks 

210  00 

Ticket  printer 

50  00 

Treasurer. 

750  00 

Teller  J 

SS5  00 

If  essenfrer  t 

375  00 

Inspector  § 

1.275  00 

680  00 

Secretary -.-«. 

- 

.......... 

Assistant  (oiril  enffineer) 

4D0  00 

Keoorders -. 

2 

4 

375  00 
182  60 

429  00 
2»124 

402  00 

Messenaers  and  assistantB 

205  31 

Supplies  office^ 

aoooo 

Telegrsph-inspeotor 

450  00 

Car-mastersil 

417  00 
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Wage»  paid  per  year  to  railway  employit,  4^. — CoDtinned. 


Oocapations. 


coxfirr&ucTiON  dkpabtmert. 


DirisioD  rai^liiMra  (civil)* . 

Olfioe  clerks 

Srctiun-mastersf 

Flagment 


TBAHBPOBTATIOM  DKPARTMENT. 


Depot-mantersir 

Depot  asAiHtants  t 

Sijnialiueii^ 

Port«i8i 

Wauhnien  (each):    

Ti-le^mipheni  (each ) ; 

Carrerisers  (each)  ; 1 

(Soodn-rweiTera?     

6iMMl0-ili«pi(tch«r8ir 

BajEKage-haD<llenit 

B«?Kitxe'mMstfrat 

Gomis-cootrollent 

Wel£her«:     -  

C!ooiTucU>>  ft  (superior)  t 

Cnnducton  (inferior,  or  ticket  collectors)  t  . 

Bnkemen  (each)  ||    

Enfineera  (locomotire)  || 

Firraimll 

Darlaborera,  at  70  to  75  cents 


MACHIXKBT  D8PARTMBIIT. 


Master  macbinistH  . 

WorkmaaterlF 

JnpaeerlT 

Kei!l»trar 

Bookkeeper  

Storekeeper 


Whole 
nninber. 


2 

2 
14 
120 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


1375  00 
300  00 
144  00 


875  00 
830  00 
153  00 
165  00 


$:)00  00 
441  00 
106  00 


600  00 
390  00 
294  00 
189  00 


800  00 
360  00 
246  00 
234  00 
255  00 
228  00 
270  00 
183  00 


294  00 
234  00 
210  00 


625  00 
600  00 
405  00 
261  00 
330  00 
294  00 
318  00 
195  00 


414  00 
264  00 
225  00 


Averaipa 


$816  00 
382  50 
370  00 
162  CO 


450  00 
356  874 
200  00 
185  00 
150  00 
315  00 
264  00 
375  00 
425  00 
300  00 

243  00 
2K0  00 
250  00 
280  00 
187  50 
180  00 
334  00 

244  00 
215  00 


825  00 
630  00 
412  50 
355  00 
655  00 
630  00 


*  Free  rent  and  foeL 

f  Free  uniform  and  mileage  (average  not  over  $50). 

I  Free  nniform. 
\  Hms  fVee  rent. 

II  Mileage  and  premium  on  saving  of  coal  and  oil  (average  not  over  $50). 
V  Free  rent,  fuel,  and  uniform. 


RAILWAYS. 

The  Werra  Railway,  of  which  the  pay-roll  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
table,  belongs  to  a  private  company.  It  is  a  single  track,  extending 
from  Ei.senach  soatheasterly  to  Oobarg  and  Lichtenfels,  with  a  branch 
track  from  Coburg  to  Sonueberg.  Its  whole  length  is  110  miles-  The 
popnlation  of  all  the  station  towns  along  the  line  is  80,000.  At  EiAenach 
itcoDiiects  with  the  Berlin,  Leipsic  and  Frankfortonthe-Main  system 
of  niilways,  and  at  Lichtenfels  with  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  State 
Hallways.  It  is  tbe  principal  means  of  communication  between  the 
SaxoD  Duchies,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  and  the  world  outside 
of  them. 

Daring  the  last  year  the  company  sold  589,090  civilian  tickets,  of 
which  more  than  three- fourths  were  third  class,  the  receipts  being 
$220,711.47^ ;  also  30,827  military  tickets,*  the  receipts  being  $5,793.75 ; 
ami  carried  2,923  tons  of  luggaget  (receipts,  $10,467),  and  29  tons  of  dogs 
(dogs  go  by  luggage  weight),  the  receipts  being  $255.    Including  extra 

*  Private  soldiers,  snbofficers,  and  the  landwehr  are  carrieil  for  one-third  of  a  third- 
•law  fart^,  and  are  not  allowed  in  first  or  second  class  compartments. 
t  All  luggage  over  50  pounds  is  paid  for. 
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trains,  the  total  receipts  in  the  passenger  department  were  $238,869.58 
for  619,917  tickets. 

In  the  freight  department,  the  receipts  were,  for  4,265  tons  of  express 
goods,  $17,490.67J;  for  459,075  tons  of  ordinary  freight,  $450,079.25; 
for  postal  packages,  $1,940.15;  for  244  tons  military  horses,$701.75 ; 
for  18,830  tons  of  cattle,  $20,412.95;  for  58  tons  of  human  corpses,* 
$262.15;  other  receipts,  $8,517.50;  making  total  freight  receipts, 
$409,403.66  for  about  485,000  tons.  Total  in  both  departments, 
$738,273.24. 

On  an  average  each  passenger  was  carried  20  miles,  and  each  ton  of 
freight  42  miles. 

The  total  receipts  have  increased  about  $50,000  yearly  since  1878. 

The  dividends  have  run  a«  follows:  1869,  1 J  per  cent.;  1870, 1  per 
cent.;  1871,  3  per  cent.;  1872,  2§  pur  cent.;  1873,  1  per  cent-;  1874,0 
per  cent.;  1875,  1  per  cent.;  1876,  §  per  cent.;.  1877,  IJ  per  cent.;  1878, 
1§  per  cent.;  1879,  2  per  cent.;  1880,  3  per  cent.;  1881,  3^  per  cent; 
1882,  4J  per  cent.  For  the  year  closing  in  June  (1884),  a  dividend  of  5 
per  cent,  is  anticipated. 

To  run  a  locomotive  1  mile  on  this  road  it  is  estimated  to  cost,  in- 
cluding service,  coal,  oil,  water,  and  ordinary  repairs,  5^  mills,  and  each 
locomotive  has  drawn,  on  an  estimate,  during  the  year,  36.16  axles  with 
50.17  tons  net  load  g  of  a  mile. 

The  station  laborers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  from  5.30  a.  m.  to 
10.30  p.  m.,  seven  days  in  a  week. 

A  system  of  electric-bell  signals  is  used,  by  which  the  departure  of 
every  train  is  announced  at  the  succeeding  station,  and  also  at  all  the 
intermediate  crossings,  which  are  barred  during  the  passing  of  trains. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  all  railways  in  the  Empire.  Private  as  well  as 
state  lines  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  national  police,  who  concern 
themselves  especially  with  the  general  security  of  traflSc. 

The  waiting-rooms  in  nearly  all  stations,  private  and  national,  are 
rented  to  be  used  as  restaurants.  Hence  almost  without  exception  the 
waiting-room  is  a  place  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.  Consequently, 
the  waiting  rooms  here,  unlike  those  in  the  United  States,  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  companies.  The  Werra  Railway  received  from  this 
source  the  last  year  a  clear  profit  of  $3,288.25,  and  the  Saxon  State 
Eailway  a  profit  of  $55,000. 

On  an  average  on  German  railways  for  every  first-class  passenger 
there  are  20  second  class  and  70  third  class. 

In  the  principal  centers  regular  barracks  are  provided  for  the  em- 
ployes of  the  State  railways,  and  these  are  comfortable  and  kept  in  good 
order. 

The  service  on  all  railways  in  the  Empire  is  rather  severe,  and  is  not 
especially  well  paid,  but  systems  of  rewards  and  promotions  tend  to 
faithfulness  in  service.  Strikes  among  the  employes  are  very  rarely 
known. 

Officers  of  the  roads  and  members  of  the  Keichstag  travel  on  free 
passes.  The  case  of  these  latter  causes  some  public  criticism.  As  a 
rule,  the  free-pass  s^'stem  is  not  so  common  as  in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  country  stations  are  rather  cheerless  places.  The  most 
noticeable  industries  practiced  b^*  their  keepers  to  eke  out  their  salaries 
are  gardening  (limited)  and  bee-keeping,  the  latter  being  on  some  roads, 
especially  in  Saxony,  a  source  of  some  income. 

Great  economy  is  practiced  in  warming  the  cars.    Third-class  com* 

*  Corpses  can  lie  carried  only  in  special  freight  cars,  in  which  there  are  no  goods. 
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partments  are  usnally  warmed  by  coal  stoves,  and  first  and  second  class 
by  steam.  On  many  roads  no  carriage  is  warmed  after  April  15,  how- 
ever cold  the  weather  may  be. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Waget  paid  per  year  in  etcree^  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and  females^  in  Sonneherg  and 

vicinity. 


Occupations. 


I  Lowest.  [.Iligliest.   Average. 


Drysooods: 


'I 


1 


Head  cleric  (male) $375  00  I    $428  40 


214  20 


142  80  , 
99  00 


357  00 


Clerks  (male) '      100  00 

Clerks  (female) 74  25 

FancT  foods :  i 

Clerks  (male).. 
Clerks  (female) 

Bookkeeper ,      357  00        499  80 

(}orTe8pondent 428  40        714  00 

Procnnst  (mnner) i      714  00        952  00 

Book  stores :  I 

Clerks  (male) 214  20   476  00 

Clerks  (female) 95  20   142  80 

Grocerien: 

Apprentice  (male) : 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Clerks  (male) 

(Herks  (female) 

Hardware  (same  as  in  Groceries)  , 

Apothecaries 


142  80 


285  60 


571  20 


671  20 


$400  00 
121  20 
*80  00 

275  00 
142  80 
428  40 
571  20 
750  00 

300  00 
11106 


85  68 
142  80 
357  00 
♦123  76 


380  80 


*  With  food  and  lodging. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Sonneberg  and  Cohurg. 


Occupations. 


Hoosekeeper :  $42  84 

Cook 28  56 

SenranU |  14  28 

Coschman  and  gardener |  90  00 


*  Gratuity  of  $4.76  to  $11.90  at  Christmas. 


t  With  breakfast  and  dinner. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  nousehold  (country)  servants  in  the  vicinity  of  Son^ 

neberg. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$42.84 
2&56 
19.04 

.238 
.166 
.357 
.238 

Average. 

Housekeepers  .- .- 

Cooks   ..V. 

•.•.•.•.•.•.-.•.•.•.•.■/..•.-.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.•.^T.Sr-: 

$35.70 
23.80 
11.90 

.166 
.119 
.288 

*$37.00 
^25. 00 

Servants 

do.... 

*14.00 

Uborers: 

ner  dav 

t.20 

Female 

do .... 

t.l42 

Dairyman 

do.... 

.25 

I>airywoman 

do.... 

.20 

*  with  food  and  lodging  and  a  trifle  at  Christmas. 

t  And  two  meals  per  day.  eaten  in  the  field.    Hours  of  labor,  12.    In  winter  they  are  paid  from  1|  ta 
^  cents  per  hour,  and  work  eight  hours.    Wages  do  not  vary  for  planting,  haying,  or  harvest. 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wage$  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  ofSonn^erg  (9,500  inkabitantt). 


Occnpatioiis. 


;  Lowest. 


T 


Mayor 

AMtiatant  mayor 

City  treaitarer. a' 

CHv  clerk  | 

Chief  of  police  I 

Poliremeii : i    $166  60 

GcndarineA  (for  country  towns) •      285  60 

Laborers  (per  day) I 


Highest. .  AferagSb 


$103  35 
428  40 


I8S6.80 
.!  42«.4a 
571.  20 
214.  ?0 
•2fta  25 
'     tl7t«« 

3oaoo 

.357 


*  And  ftvp  dwellinsr. 

t  And  uniform.    Policemen  in  Cobnrg,  Meiningen,  &c.,  receive  nearly  double  these  rates. 

GOVERNMENT    EMPLOYES. 

Wag€8  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices,  exclueire  qf  trades' 
men  and  laborerSf  in  city  of  Sonneberg  and  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meintngen, 


Occupations. 


Postmaster 

Post  secretary.. 
Post  atssistants . 


HATIONAL  OFFICKB^* 


Lowest.        Highest. 


$300  40 


BTATK  0FFIGXB8.|i 

Minister  of  state 

Hinist^r  of  worship  and  public  instruction 

Minister  of  the  interior 

Minister  of  Justice,  secretai7  of  the  trea&ury,  and  attomey-fren* 

oral  each. 

Minister  of  forests 

Pour  members  ReichstAff I      1,100  00 

Director  of  streets  and  highways I 

Director  of  prisons " 

Directors  of  mines , 

Commissioner  of  agrlcnlture 

President  ducal  court  of  JfiKtice 

Two  Tice-presidents  ducal  court  of  J ustice each 

Kinejndges  ducal  court  of  Justice 

Cleric  of  ducal  courtof  instice.. 

Eleven  local  and  municipal  Judges . 

Fi fteen  d locesan  superintendents  (pastor8)ir each 

Three  school  inspectors 

Thirteen  bailiffs 

Three  revenne  collectors each 

Three  appraisers  of  buildings  (for  taxing) 

Appraiser  of  land  (for  taxing) , 

Seven  depn I y  appraisers  (for  ta'xing)  

Pour  forestry  dii^Bctors 


Average. 


$357  00 


•I- 


052  00 


571  20 


800  00 
714  00 


800  00 


1,800  00 


1,071  00 


1,800  00 


062  00 
856  00 


875  00 


500  00 

1,000  00  I 


600  00 
1, 142  00 


:$KSOO 
^71  » 
i325» 


2,737M 
2,023M 
LOIMdO 

1.4)8  00 

1.142  4« 

1,150€0 

790  00 

l^OOOM 

0S2M 

8S6» 

1,785  00 

1,4»M 

1,000  00 

1,4«00 

785  40 

875  00 
775  00 
618  00 
825  00 
000  00 
525  00 
1,040  00 


*  Only  post  and  military  service  is  paid  by  nation. 

t  Sonneberg.  0,500  inhaoitanta. 

t  And  free  dwelling. 

§  And  allowance  of  $53.45  for  uniform,  dto. 

I)  Ssxe-Meiningen,  2u7,075  inhabitants. 

H  Pastors  are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  are  in  efTect  state  offloera. 

GOVERNMENT  OFFIOER8  AND  SALARIES. 

Po&tmasters  nsaally  have  a  dwelling  free  of  cost  in  connection  with 
their  offices,  and  are  retained  in  office  daring  life,  except  for  caase. 
Clerks  are  promoted  through  the  several  grades  to  postmastershipa,  bo 
that  the  postmaster  of  to-day  was  perhaps  an  apprentice  in  the  same 
office  twenty  years  ago.    Country  postmasters  are  poorly  paid. 

The  services  of  the  local  German  legislator  are  not  always  held  in  high 
esteem.    A  few  months  ago  the  assembly  of  one  of  the  Benss  priuoipal- 
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ities  in  Thaiingia  voted  to  dispense  with  the  employment  of*  stenogra- 
phers, deeming  a  simple  record  of  the  session  sufficient.  An  orator  of 
the  op{K>sition  remarking  that  the  expense  in  question  was  "  hardly 
worth  talking  about,''  a  member  of  the  Government  replied  that  "the 
speeches  are  not  worth  the  money  spent  in  stenographing  them.'' 

There  are  twenty-five  different  German  state  parliaments,  and  the 
pay  of  the  delegates  differs  widely.  Prussia  heads  the  list  by  allowing 
her  delegates  $3.67  a  day.  Next  come  Saxony,  Baden,  and  Anhalt, 
with  $2.85  per  day,  followed  by  Bavaria,  Brunswick,  Coburg-Gotha, 
and  Schwarzburg'Sondershausen,  with  only  $2.38  a  day.  The  members 
of  the  parliaments  of  Schwarzbnrg-Rudolstadt,  Hesse,  Saxe-Meiningen, 
and  Waldeck  receive  $2.14;  Oldenburg  and  the  two  Reuss  principali- 
ties allow  theirs  but  $1.78J,  and  rich  little  Altenburg  and  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  pay  theirs  but  $1.4*J  a  day.  Wurtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
Mecklenburg  have  a  great  variety  of  rates.  The  Hanse  towns  (Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Lubeck)  follow  the  example  set  them  by  the  Empire  in 
allowing  their  representatives  absolutely  nothing,  with  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  that  they  have  free  passes  over  the  railroads,  which 
advantage  is,  of  course,  offset  by  the  high  cost  of  living  in  Berlin. 

BANK  CLERKS. 

In  Thuringian  banks,  to  diverge  slightly,  apprentices  must  serve 
three  and  four  years  without  pay,  providing  for  their  own  living  mean- 
while. The  third  or  fourth  year  they  receive  $142.80.  Clerks,  after 
serving  such  an  apprenticeship,  receive  from  $285.60  to  $714  a  year, 
and  cashiers  from  $571.20  to  $1,190.  Business  hours  are  from  8  a.  m. 
to  7  p.  m.,  excepting  one  hour  at  noon.  m 


TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wagei  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  to  ninety  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government 

employ  in  Saxe-Meiningen, 


OccupatioDS. 

Lowest 

HiKheat. 

Avetag 

Condactor  of  post-dilii^ciDoe 

$5  77 

Driver  of  po«t-dili}seoce 

5  77 

Letter-carriers 

4  80 

Suble-keeper  and  hoatler 

1  83 

Uborera.fT. 

$1  42. 8 

1  23 

2  50 
2  86 
2  40 

$2  14 
3  50 

8  60 
3  70 
345 

1  50 

HiDer«  

2  9& 

Iron- work  era : 

Fi^-iron - 

3  00 

Bridse-iron 

3  10 

StoTemakera 

2  M 

PRINTER'S  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  to  printers  {compositors^  press* 
men,  proof- readers,  j'o,)  in  Sonnebtrg, 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Iditore 

$5  47 

3  50 

4  28 
8  57 
8  83 
1  19 

$9  20 
580 
7  14 
4  76 
4  28 
1  90 

$6  71 

PablJshers - 

4  28 

Proof-readers    

5  23 

ComiNMitora 

3  99 

Job  printers - 

2  98 

Bir^™  ".;.;;  ;.................^;^ 

1  42 
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COST  OF    LIYINO    TO    THE  LABORING    GLASSES   AND    C031PABIS0K  OF 

WAGES. 

The  followiDg  table  shows  the  price  of  articles  of  daily  coasamption 
in  Sonneberg  aud  viciuity ;  bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  compara- 
tively few  of  the  articles  enumerated  are  ever  foand  upon  the  laborer's 
table.  What  these  classes  really  live  upon  and  how  they  live  will  be 
described  under  section  9. 

Table  ehoiving  the  retail  prices  which  ruled  for  the  articles  mentioned  in  Sonneberg  cud 
vicinity  in  187b  («o  far  as  knotcn)  and  in  1884. 


Articles. 


1876.   I  1184. 


Apples : 

Green  (poor) per  peck, 

Dried per  pound.. 

Bread: 

White  (plain) do.... 

White  (fancy) do 

Black  (rye) do 

Batter do 

Cheese: 

Swiss do 

Native   per  piece.. 

Brandy,  45  per  cent  tealles  .^ per  quart.. 

Beer do... 

Coffee : 

Rio per  pound. - 

Java do.-.. 

Mocha do... 

Chicory  (substitute  for  coffee) do 

Orains : 

0at» per  100  pounds..' 

Barley do 

-^  do  .. 

do.... 

per  pound.. I 

do • 


•0  14 
09 


Kye 

Whi 


^heat. 
Rice.... 


Flonr 
Meal: 

Rye  . 

Oat. 


do... 

do... 

Potato do... 

Vermicelli do    . 

Peas per  quart. 

Beans do... 

Lentils do... 

Fish: 

Herring,  Scotch each. 

Carp per  pound. 

Eel do... 

Trout do... 

Flesh: 

Beef do... 

Veal do.... 

Pork do..., 

Mutton do — 

Fowl: 

Geese do — 

Pigeons per  pair. 

Bkks each. 

Milk per  quart. 

OU: 


-1 


Salail  (poppy) ...per pound. 

Salad  (olive) do 

Rape-seed do.... 

Petroleum - do 

Potatoes per  peck.. 

Sugar: 

Loaf per  pound 

Powdered - ao 

Brown ...do 

Salt: 

Coarse do 1 

Fine do ' 

Starch do 

iSoda,  washing do . 


23  , 
02 
17 
04 


3S  • 

oe 


lis  I 

2  15 

3  00 


(0 
06 
07 

m 

04 

05 


15 
14 
16 
14  . 


21 
12 
04 

21 
61 
12 
05 


IS 
12 

U 

02 


If 

1» 


11 


M 

ITI 
]» 
2  14 
233 
97 
OS 

u 

M 

i: 

M 

OS 
2d 
4: 
4; 

U 

1: 
1« 
15 


s 

14 

f4 
fS 

i: 
t: 
I- 

c: 

r 
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Table  shmvivg  retail  price  which  ruled  f  of  the  articlee  tnentianed,  ^c. — Coutinued. 


Prices. 


Articles. 


:    1878.       1884. 


Soap,  WMhing , perpotmd..  $0  10:  |0  09 

Ssoerkniut '. do i  03  02 

Candles : 

Stearine do  ..  25  |  23 

.Tallow do  ...  14  I  14 

YinejEar perquart..!  06  ,  04 

Coal porton..  6  75  5  71 

Cokes do '  5  71 

Wood:  I 

Hard per  cord..  8  17  7  91 

Soft do...  6  17  I  5  83 


By  the  table  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  articles  enumerated 
does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  1878,  when  the  last  labor  report  was 
made  from  this  consulate.  At  that  time  food  prices  had  begun  to  ad- 
vance, owing  to  bad  seasons  and  distrust  in  political  and  commercial 
affairs,  and  the  advance  continued  until  1881,  when  prices  had  become 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  at  present. 

During  that  time,  also,  the  rates  of  wages  fell,  so  that  the  day  laborer 
in  1880  and  1881,  earning  on  an  average  20  per  cent,  less  than  usual  and 
paying  40  per  cent,  more  for  provisions,  found  his  usually  hard  life 
unnsnally  severe. 

But  during  the  last  three  years,  thanks  to  better  harvests  and  a  feel- 
ing of  greater  security  in  politics  and  trade,  food  prices  and  wages  have 
about  resumed  their  former  condition.  But  in  1878  all  meat  prices  had 
become  fabulously  high,  for  this  region,  and  still  remain  so. 

An  economist  in  Sonneberg  states  the  present  annual  cost  of  living 
to  the  laboring  classes  for  afamily  of  five  persons  (two  adults  and  three 
children)  as  follows:  Kent,  $14.28;  food,  $71.40;  clothing,  $14.28;  to- 
tal, $99.96. 

This  estimate  makes  no  allowance  for  fuel,  taxes,  doctors'  bills  and 
the  unavoidable  incidentals. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  very  nearly  the  same  that  they  were  six 
years  ago,  excepting  as  the  toy  industry  is  affected  by  the  altered  tar- 
iffs. ^Jntil  the  raising  of  the  duties  in  Germany  in  1879,  the  tariff's  on 
toys  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries  were  low.  Following  that,  France 
was  the  first  to  increase  the  duty  thereon  from  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
to  $11.58  per  100  kilograms  (200  lbs.),  which,  on  the  inferior  class  of 
these  goods,  was  equal  to  about  100  per  cent.  Austria  soon  followed 
with  a  tariff  of  100  florins  ($40.70)  per  TOO  kilograms,  equal,  as  far  as 
the  cheaper  toys  are  concerned,  to  quite  200  per  cent.  Italy  introduced 
a  rate  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  France ;  Sweden  tripled  her  tariff",  and 
the  course  of  tariff' legislation  in  the  United  States  is  watched  with  great 
anxiety. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  Sonneberg  sends  almost  nothing  to 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Sweden,  and  less  than  half  of  its  former  exports  to 
France.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  rising  $1,190,000,  and  many  skilled 
workmen  are  either  without  employment  or  else  have  sought  occupa- 
tion abroad.  The  trade,  however,  with  England  and  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  but  little  affected. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  manufacturers  in  this  vicinity  gen- 
erally disapprove  of  the  exclusion  of  the  American  pig. 
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THE  BEETSUG!1R  INDUSTRY. 

Meanwhile  a  new  industry,  that  of  beet-8agar  making,  has  spniDg  up 
in  Thuringia,  and  has  assumed  remarkable  proportions  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Last  autunih  no  less  than  twentj'-one  refiueries 
were  started,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurt,  and  at  the  present 
time  thirty-two  more  are  in  process  of  erection.  This  is  admitted  to  be 
an  abnormal  state  of  things,  and  competition  has  reached  so  high  a 
point  that  a  crisis  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  these  factories  males  receive  about  40  cents  a  day,  females  20ceDts, 
mechanics  50  cents,  and  boys  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  23.8  cents,  all 
for  11  hours'  work. 

COMPOSITION  OP  THE  POPULATION. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  serviceable  to  glance  at  the  composition  of 
the  population  in  the  district,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  the 
Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  since  official  statistics  can  be  consalted. 
The  dukedom  embraces  about  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
sular  districts. 

statement  showing  the  population^  accordinff  to  calling  and  condition,  in  the  Dukedom  of 
Saxe-  Meifiingen  for  the  years  l«7l,  1875,  lb80,  and  IScKJ;  aho,  the  gain  or  lose  per  cent, 
in  t)ie  condition  of  the  several  callings  in  1863  ae^ compared  with  that  of  1880. 


CaUing. 


Agricaltnre,  cattle^raising: 

Filacers 

GftrdeDing,  forestry,  hunting,  uid  fish- 

Servants 

Dependents 

lOnins:,  foundries,  productive  Indastries, 
and  bnilding  trades : 

Pnxlncers 

Ser\'ant8 

Dependents 

Trade  and  commerce : 

Producers 

Servants. 

Dependents 

Domestic  service  and  day  labor: 

Producers 

Servants      

Dependents 

Militaiy,  court,  civil  service,  and  the 
pmff  ssions : 

Producers 

Servants 

Dependents 

Without  calling: 

Self-supporting  and  members  of  in- 
stitutions   

Servants. 

Dependents 


PopulaUon  as  to  calling  and  condition .     ^^^  *Sit2^  * 


Total  self-supporting. 

Total  servants    

Total  dependents    .. 


Total  population . 


1883. 


87,014 


352 
34.666 


36.476 

1,198 

55,133 

5.288 

9-^0  ; 

8,929  ; 

4,434  , 

5 
5.515 


4,009 

496 

4,777 


5,293 

327 

1,610 


1880. 


17, 616 


6,159 
31.554 


1875. 


15,870 


4.252 
29.963 


33,915        31.350 

1.585  1.509 

6S.949  I      53,948 


5,451  , 
1.359  ' 
10,838 

8.944 
105 
14.090  I 


4.032 

620 

5,276 


4,984 

284 

4,314 


4,696 
1,241 
9,065 

9,366 

84 

14,854 


8,698 

594 

5,030 


5,935 

298 

2,746 


1871. 

Gain. 

Lots. 

14,046 

5.011 
28,714 

31,019 

1.743 

50.014 

PereenL 

Percent 

110. 11 

""i'ii 



4,409 
1,221 
8,611 

11,061 

121 

15,329 


3,961  ' 
660  j 
5.064 


4.733  I 

255  I 

1.944  ' 


18 


r: 

asT 


&19  I 


92.514 

3.307 

110. 530 


206,351 


74. 942 

10,112 

122,021 


207,075 


70.915        69.250' 

7,973  I        9,011  '        23.44  I. 
115,506       109,696  | , 


194.494  ;    187,967 


This  table  shows,  first,  a  rapid  gain  in  population  from  1875  to  1880, 
which  had  be^n  to  fall  off  in  1883.  The  character  of  their  occupation 
(which  does  not  confine  the  people  to  any  one  location)  and  emigratioo 
account  principally  for  these  changes. 
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Secondly,  as  between  1883  and  1880,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  con- 
dition of  trade  and  commerce  of  3.8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  condition  of 
domestic  and  day  labor  of  101.71  per  cent.  SouYieberg  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  decline  in  trade,  which  showed  a  gain  of  5.02  per 
cent.  Taking  the  dukedom  together  there  was  a  gain  in  the  condi- 
tion of  productive  industry  represented  by  23.44  per  cent.  This  allows 
for  those  without  calling  or  profession,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  pris- 
oners, inmates  of  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  confirmed  invalids.  Of 
these  classes  there  are  21  males  and  39  females  who  are  invalids;  110 
males  and  103  females  in  poor-houses,  of  whom  20  are  boys  and  10  are 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  170  luales  and  144  females  in  infirma- 
ries and  insane  asylums,  and  252  males  and  3  females  in  houses  of  cor- 
rection. 

Of  the  population  in  1883  (206,351),  35,030  males  and  35,417  females 
were  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  may  be  described  as  plodding. 
They  do  not  work  briskly,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  industrious,  and  do 
not  require  watching  to  prevent  idling.  They  are  peaceably  disposed, 
but  they  are  neither  thrifty  nor  enterprising.  Their  indulgence  in  beer 
and  tobacco  is  a  source  of  both  physical  and  financial  weakness  to  them^ 
and  hinders  the  prosperity  of  most  of  them.  In  politics  they  are  mostly 
Social  Democrats,  but  they  lack  both  the  fire  and  zeal  to  make  their 
opinions  either  effective  or  dangerous. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER,  AND  THE  ORGANIZED 
CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employes  and  the  employers 
is  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  organized  condition  of  labor.  This  or- 
ganization seems  to  be  based  on  the  theory  that  the  employeis  are 
leagued  against  the  working  people,  and  that  consequently  the  latter 
must  be  united  against  the  former.  So  far  as  the  employers  are  con- 
cerned I  do  not  think  that  this  theory  is  wholly  just.  The  prominent 
characteristic  of  business  in  this  district  is  that  of  intense  competition. 
The  working  people  feel  this  first  of  all  in  reduced  pay.  The  result  is 
the  formation  of  laborers'  clubs  for  self  protection,  in  which  nearly  every 
occupation  is  represented,  but  in  which  rarely  more  than  one  occupation 
unites  in  the  same  club.  These  clubs  are  for  the  present  largely  social, 
in  which  much  beer  is  consumed,  and  from  which  more  mischief  is  there- 
fore likely  to  proceed. 

Bat  contrary  to"  natural  inference  the  status  of  the  working  people 
is  outwardly  q«iet.  It  is  very  rarely  that  any  open  demonstration  for 
the  improvement  of  their  condition  is  made.  I  assign  this  partly  to 
their  temperament,  and  partly  to  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  of  accom- 
plishing anything  against  united  capital. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  situation  is  growing  yearly 
more  imminent.  The  working  people  are  becoming  better  educated. 
Through  intercourse  with  representatives  of  their  own  class  who  have 
improved  their  condition  abroad  they  are  enabled  to  reason  more  intel- 
ligently upon  their  comparative  circumstances  and  the  causes  of  them. 
They  see  that  the  very  wealth  which  they  claim  is  united  against  them 
is  largely  the  product  of  their  own  labor.  They  claim,  also,  that  the 
army,  while  it  is  their  pride  and  the  acknowledged  bulwark  of  the  na- 
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tion,  is  a  serioas  obstacle  to  their  own  prosperity.  However  fallacioos 
their  reasoning  may  be,  they  do  not  admit  the  fallacy  nor  sabmit  cheer- 
fully to  the  situation. 

Both  local  and  general  laws  are  against  unrestrained  action  on  the 
part  of  these  organizations,  and  they  are  subject  to  police  surveillance  if 
their  speech  becomes  too  radical. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

Strikes  are  not  frequent  in  this  region.  The  only  one  of  any  conde- 
quence  the  past  year  has  been  that  of  the  GOOemploy^s  in  the  hosiery  fac- 
tory of  Heinrich  Schopper,  in  ^eulenroda.  The  cause  was  a  reduction 
of  wages.    The  proprietor  was  uncompromising  and  carried  his  point. 

Arbitration,  as  a  means  of  settlement,  is  not  often  resorted  to.  The 
employer  usually  bides  his  time,  knowing  that  his  policy  in  the  pa«t  has 
not  enabled  them  to  accumulate  the  means  of  indulging  iu  idleness. 
The  reserve  even  of  black  bread  and  potatoes  is  not  large,  and  if  there 
is  not  a  summary  lockout,  as  in  so  many  cases  in  Saxony  the  pai^t 
winter,  the  operatives  are  made  in  various  ways  to  feel  that  they  maist 
return  to  work  at  the  old  rates  or  starve. 

The  effects  of  strikes  on  labor  in  Thuringia  have  not  been  favorable 
to  their  repetition,  either  as  regards  the  employer  or  the  employed.  As 
a  rule  these  latter  have  remained  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  idleness, 
have  spent  their  reserve,  if  they  had  any,  have  entailed  still  greater 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  their  families,  and  finally,  most  likely,  re- 
turned  to  labor  at  the  employer's  terms,  but  with  such  an  embittered 
feeling  that  more  than  one  proprietor  wishes  that  he  could  consistently 
have  made  a  concession  and  kept  the  former  good  will  of  his  workmen. 

CONDITIONS    OF  PUBCHASFS  AND  PAYMENT  OP  WAQBS. 

Many  employers  keep  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  principally  the  neees> 
saries  of  life,  and  accounts  are  opened  with  employes,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  exceed  the  wages  due,  and  which  are  settled  every  pay-day. 
Employes  complain  that  the  seller  thus  makes  them  pay  a  doable  profit, 
one  on  the  price  of  the  goods  and  another  on  the  wages  at  which  they 
are  employed.  Theoretically  the  workman  is  free  to  purchase  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  where  he  chooses,  but  practically,  owing  to  the  practice 
mentioned  above,  the  choice  is  a  singularly  constrained  one. 

Day  laborers  are  paid  weekly  and  piece  workmen  fortnightly,  as  a 
rule,  and  in  the  currency  of  the  Empire. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETISS. 

• 

There  are  in  Germany  various  kinds  of  co-operative  and  economical 
societies,  but  those  which  are  founded  upon  the  well-known  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system  have  best  commended  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the 
people.  There  are  about  3,550  of  these  societies  in  the  Empire*  which 
report  regularly  to  the  central  office,  with  a  membership  of  1,200,WK>. 
Their  business  transactions,  so  far  as  they  are  made  public,  amount 
now  to  about  $500,000,000  yearly,  and  their  stock  in  trade,  with  which 
the  business  is  carried  on,  amounts  to  $155,000,000,  of  which  $50,000/MKt 
may  be  classed  as  reserve  funds,  and  $105,000,000  as  loaned  capital. 

Of  these  co-operative  societies  the  two  mo>«t  patronized  by  toe  peo- 
ple are  the  Varschvssvereine  (cash-advance  associations,  or  co-operative 
credit  unions),  for  banking  purposes,  and  the  Consumvereine  (provisions 
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anions),  engaged  in  famishing  the  necessaries  pf  life.  Of  the  former 
there  are  905  in  Germany,  with  a  membership  of  461,153  (420,140  males 
and  41,013  females),  and  of  the  latter  there  are  625,  with  a  membership 
of  about  300,000,  of  whom  about  one-seventh  are  women.  Both  of 
these  societies  are  popular  in  Thuringia,  where  there  are  74  of  the 
credit  associations  and  75  provisions  unions.  Membership  is  acquired 
in  each  by  the  payment  of  a  fee,  which  varies  for  different  localities. 
On  security  furnished  by  the  members  capital  is  borrowed,  or  supplies 
purchased,  and  with  this  capital  or  supplies  the  business  is  carriM  on. 
Members  share  pro  rata  in  the  dividends,  and  are  also  often  the  lenders 
of  the  capital  to  the  unions. 

Credit  unions. — The  following  table  presents  a  comparative  view  of 
these  unions  ( Varschussvereine)  in  Germany  from  1876  to  1882.  In  1859 
there  were  80  of  the  unions,  with  a  membership  of  18,676,  and  their 
funds,  loaned  and  renewed,  amounted  to  $3,098,577.  Since  1859  the 
dividends  have  varied  from  3  per  cent,  to  28  per  cent.,  averaging  6^  per 
cent: 

Table  ihmnng  the  condition  of  co-operative  credit  unions  ( Varechussrereine)  in  Germany 

from  1876  to  1882. 


Yew. 

Nnmber 

of 
unions. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Own  fiindfl,  in* 
clnding  re- 
serves. 

Deposits. 

Per  cent 

of  owned 

to  other 

funds. 

Divi- 
dends. 

1876 

806 

431.216 

*»n.347.304  75 

$24,722,791  50 
27,675,248  25 
29, 183, 842  25 

$83, 618, 145  25 
87.754.775  75 
86. 648. 853  25 

29.57 
3L54 
33.68 
33.44 
82.49 
81.09 

Peresnt. 

1877 

029  1466,052     387. 600. 620  75 
IMS  480.507  i  364,000.933  25 
899  459, 033     340, 630, 207  50 
906  !460, 656  1  361. 881. 579  25 

1878 

1879 

29,028.512  50  ,    86,791,368  75 
29,606,857  00  1    91,112,486  25 
29, 942, 541  751'    93, 574, 603  60 

1880 

1681 

902  462.212 
905  4IIM5S 

368,001.243  60 
375,591,868  75 

1862 

30, 367. 229  75  1    94. 844. 823  00          3i  01 

Provisions  unions, — The  make-up  and  condition  of  the  Sonneberg 
Provisions- Union  {Oansumverein)  at  the  end  of  1883  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  these  societies.  Its  membership  consisted  of  302  males  and 
40  females,  divided  as  follows :  Farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  8 ; 
manafactnrers and bailders,  16;  handworkers,  135  males  and  4  females; 
operatives,  40 ;  merchants,  13  males  and  6  females;  clerks,  17;  inn- 
keepers, 5  males  and  2  females ;  railway,  post,  and  telegraph  officers 
and  railway  laborers,  16  males  and  1  female ;  servants,  3  males  and  5 
females:  physicians,  teachers,  artists,  state,  chnrch,  and  municipal  of- 
ficers, 47  males  and  7  females ;  renters,  2  males  and  15  females.  During 
the  year  mentioned  20  new  members  were  received  and  18  lost,  by  death, 
removals,  &c.  During  the  last  three  years  the  dividends  have  aver- 
aged 20  per  cent,  and  during  the  ten  years  of  the  union's  existence 
they  have  averaged  15.4  per  cent.  At  present  goods  are  sold  only  to 
members,  and  the  rule  is  found  to  work  favorably  in  increasing  the 
membership. 

Comparatively  few  losses  are  sustained  by  these  organizations,  and  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  they  have  realized  the  object  of  their  founder, 
particularly  the  provisions  unions,  in  enabling  working  people  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  busi- 
ness channels. 

Since  they  are  patronized  by  the  more  prudent  and  cash-paying 
classes  of  people,  it  follows  that  their  effect  has  been  rather  against 
general  trade,  but  this  effect  is  mainly  theoretical,  a>nd  is  not  such  as 
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can  be  formnlated.  In  Meiningen  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  contest 
between  tbe  merchants  and  the  provisions  anion  on  the  groand  that 
the  success  of  the  latter  makes  competition  among  the  former  too  great 
for  fair  profits. 

Besides  the  societies  mentioned,  there  arennmerous  labor  unions  and 
working-people's  chibs,  whose  principles  are  professedly  co-oiierative, 
but  whose  general  theories  are  toe  radical  and  their  influence  too  de* 
structive  to  have  materially  benefited  either  themselves  or  the  state. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  working  people  are  tenacious  of  land  and  usually  try  to  control 
a  email  piece  for  raising  potatoes.  They  buy  it  if  they  are  able  to  do  so, 
but  oftener  they  rent  it,  at  from  $1.19  to  $14.28  per  acre,  the  average 
price  being  about  $5.52. 

Their  houses  are  oftener  of  brick  than  of  wood,  and  contain  on  an 
average  three  rooms :  kitchen,  sleeping  room,  and  spare  room.  In  many 
cases  the  cow  is  kept  in  an  end  ol  the  same  building,  and  the  manure 
pile  is  in  the  doot>-yard.    Such  a  house  costs  from  $300  to  $500. 

HOW  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS  LIVE. 

I  asked  a  member  of  the  local  board  of  agriculture  what  the  laboring 
people  lived  upon  in  this  vicinity.  Hia  reply  was  "Potatoes,  peas, len- 
tils, and  bacon,  with  coffee  and  beer.''  The  cofl'ee,  I  should  add,  is  chic- 
ory, and  the  beer  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  I  think  he  should  have  in- 
cluded black  bread  (rye),  although  itjs  a  fact  that  they  eat  but  very 
ittle  of  it  in  comparison  with  the  quantity  of  potatoes. 

THE  CASE  6f  a  WOMAN  FIELD  LABORER. 

"May  I  ask  you  some  questions  about  your  workf  I  inquired  of  a 
woman  whom  I  found  hoeing  in  the  llel^  a  few  days  ago  in  company 
with  several  others.  "Certainly,"  she  replied,  and  the  following  con- 
versation was  held,  which  I  report  as  faithfully  as  £  can: 

Qneetion.  How  old  are  yoiiT — Answer.  Five  and  sixty. 

Q.  And  how  long  have  3'ou  done  iliis  kind  of  work  T — A.  Sixty  years;  onlylbef^ 
with  pulling  weeds  in  tbe  potnt^i  deld. 

Q.  Have  ynn  a  family  T — A.  Yes ;  a  husband  and  three  children. 

Q.  And  where  are  they  T— A.  My  man  is  sick  with  rheumatism,  my  girl  is  in  tbe 
mill,  and  my  two  boys  are  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  for  this  work  T— -A.  For  eleven  hours'  work  19  cents,  ind 
one  meal  of  bread  and  meat.  We  begin  work  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  often  hs?e 
schnapps  or  coffee  at  nine. 

Q  How  many  days  in  the  year  do  you  work  T — A.  Every  day.  When  not  em- 
ployed for  pay,  I  gather  wood  in  the  forest  for  my  kitchen,  or  grass,  wherever  I  can 
find  it,  for  my  cow.*  . 

Q.  And  now  will  you  tell  me  what  your  necessary  expenses  are  7 — ^A.  That  is  my 
private  affair. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  ard  so  are  most  of  the  qnestions  that  yon  have  already  answered.— 
A.  Well,  then,  I  pay  for  rent  60  marks  [$14.*2«].     For  food  I  reckon 

Q.  Please  imagine  that  yonr  children  are  all  at  home. — A.  Then  let  Ahnab  [her 
companion  in  the  field]  answer.     Her  children  are  all  at  home. 

A.  (Ahnah.)  Yes,  but  I  have  four. 

*The  forests  here  belong  to  tbe  dncal  domain,  and  the  poor  people  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  gathering  the  dead  wood,  which  they  bear  home  in  baskets  on  their  bscks. 
With  a  sickle  very  many  of  them  also  gather  hay  enough  to  keep  a  oow  through  the 
winter,  which  is  borne  home  in  the  same  way.  Ninety-nine  hundrvdtke  0/  tki$  werk  if 
done  ky  women. 
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Q.  And  what  does  it  cost  you  to  live  T — A.  For  food  for  six  persons,  foor  of  them 
ehildren«  we  reckon  350  marks  [183.30].  Clothing  for  the  family,  70  marks  [$16.(>6]. 
Honse  rent,  three  rooms,  fiO  marks  [|14  28]." 

Q.  That  makes  4^0  marks  [$114.21],  but  if  you  should  work  every  working  day 
at  these  wages  [19  cents]  yon  would  receive  only  240  marks  [|57].— A.  Bnt  that  is 
not  all.  Our  taxes  [rent  ou  a  half  acre  of  land,  on  our  earniugb,  on  one  cow,  and  for 
the  two  children  in  school,  are  more  than  30  marks  [97.14]. 

Q.  But  the  balance  in  your  statement  is  all  on  the  wrong  side.  Then  there  is 
iiclcnew  to  be  provided  for,  and  fuel,  and  many  necessary  incidental  expenses.  How 
do  yna  do  itf — A.  We  don't  indulge  in  incidentals,  and  rarely  call  a  doctor.  We 
people  must  hoe  our  row  if  it  leads  through  tire.  As  for  fuel,  I  and  the  children 
gather  it  in  the  forest,  same  as  all  of  my  class  do.  Bnt,  thank  God,  my  man  is  handy 
with  tools,  and  he  usually  earns  in  a  year  a  third  more  money  than  I  do.  Then  the 
children  do  piece-work  out  of  school  hours  for  the  toy-makers,  enough  to  buy  their 
books  at  least,  and  all  together  we  are  able  to  have  meat  once  a  week,  beer  daily, 
and  cake  at  Christmas. 

(Another  woman,  interrupting :)  ''Yes,  and  she  has  a  cow  and  can  have  butter  on 
her  bread,  but  the  most  of  us  have  neither  butter  nor  milk,  and  live  ou  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  chicory,  with  beer  and  sausage  may  be  on  holidays.  Onr  families  are 
SB  large  as  hers,  or  larger,  and  our  men  [husbands]  are  not  handy  with  tools,  either." 

I  thanked  them  for  the  information  they  bad  given  me. 

"  Ynn  go  to  church  on  Sundays?''  I  said,  as  I  was  moving  away. 

"If  it  storms,  and  there  is  no  work  to  be  done,"  was  the  reply. 

CONDITION  OP  MECHANICS. 

Workmen  at  trades,  including  those  working  for  the  toy  and  other 
manufacturers,  earn,  ou  an  average,  under  $200  a  year,  and  their  ex- 
penses, including  taxes,  &c.,  are  a  little  larger  than  those  mentioned 
above* 

Largo  families  are  the  rule,  and  each  member  must  contribute  its 
qaota  towards  the  expenses  of  living.  One  family  in  Sonneberg  con- 
tains twenty-one  children,  all  by  the  same  parents  The  population  of 
Germany  increases,  notwithstanding  its  immense  emigration. 

I  see  bat  little  prospect  of  these  people  bettering  their  condition  in 
this  country.    Emigration  would  be  much  larger  but  for  a  lack  of  means. 

The  men  dress  in  home-made  clothing,  usually  black  and  coarse;  the 
women  in  waist  and  petticoat  (in  summer  neither  shoes,  stockings,  nor 
underclothing),  and  the  children  in  jacket  and  trowsers  of  coarse  stufif. 
The  holiday  dress  for  the  women  is  full,  short  skirts,  with  a  gay  ker- 
chief over  the  head  and  shoulders. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Morally,  they  are  honest  people,  but  they  are  superstitious,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  over  religious.  If  they  fail  to  say  ^<  Oeaundheit  /"  (Health !) 
when  a  person  sneezes,  they  confidently  count  on  dying  within  the  year. 

Physically,  they  are  hardy,  but  they  are  not  so  robust  as  the  ideal 
Teuton,  and  are  aC'Customed  to  exposure. 

Both  morally  and  physically  I  think  the^^  are  injured  by  the  amount 
of  beer,  tobacco,  and  snufif  that  they  consume,  and  I  think  these  may  be 
Baiely  mentioned  as  enemies  to  their  progress.  The  beer  habit  is  accom- 
panied by  but  little  intoxication,  but  it  is  attended  by  quite  as  much 
poverty  and  general  wretchedness  as  is  the  whisky  habit  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  Sonneberg,  with  a  population  of  9,500,  there  is  an  annual  con- 
samptiou  of  over  2,500,000  quarts  of  beer,  or  more  than  2  quarts  per 
day  for  each  male  person,  including  children. 

Suuff  taking  is  a  very  common  habit,  but  it  is  confined  principally  to 
the  men. 

Biz  thousand  million  cigars  were  consumed  in  Oermany  in  1883,  weigh- 
ing 37,5<>5  tons.  The  total  weight  of  tobacco  consumed  was  74,160  tons. 
92  A— LAB 35 
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Thnringia  coDsamed  her  share.  The  average  cost  of  these  cigars  was 
4^  pfennige  (9.9  mills),  or  less  than  one  cent  apiece. 
.  In  beer  saloons,  hotels,  railway  station  waiting-rooms,  and  other 
public  places,  boxes  are  exposed  into  which  smokers  are  requested  to 
throw  their  cigar-stubs  "in  aid  of  the  poor."  An  intelligent  German 
assures  me  that  these  are  then  collected  and  converted  into  snuff  and 
cigarettes,  but  it  does  not  appear  what  share  of  the  profits  fall  to  the 
poor. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES — IN  CASE  OF  ACCIDENT  OR  DISABILITY^THEIB 
MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELFARE — RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER 
AND  EMPLOYED. 

Safety  ofemplaySs, — As  a  rule,  the  safety  of  the  employ^  is  secondary, 
and  depends  mainly  upon  the  means  and  precautions  used  for  the  safety 
of  the  employer's  property.  In  nearly  all  factories  and  mills  the  usual 
watchmen  are  employed,  and  means  more  or  less  efficient  are  generally 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  fire.  Hawl  extinguishers  are  quite  com- 
mon. In  the  larger  factories  outside  escapes  are  sometimes  provided, 
but  these  are  not  common.  Mining  is  conducted  on  a  limited  scale 
in  Thuringia,  and  in  so  primitive  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  special  means  are  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  miner.  On  rail- 
ways the  means  of  safety  relate  almost  entirely  to  the  passenger,  and 
with  this  the  employ^  is  constantly  exercised.  In  the  Schoenau  Porcelain 
Works,  at  Hiittensteinach,  each  room  has  a  double  egress,  and  the  inte- 
riors are  all  lighted  by  electricity  from  the  outside.  Each  room  has  also 
its  special  overseer,  charged  not  only  with  the  conduct  of  the  work  in 
it,  but  also  with  the  oversight  of  all  workmen  who  may  be  engaged  in 
work  that  involves  any  special  risk  or  danger. 

In  case  of  accident  or  disability, — No  systematic  or  general  provisions 
are  made  by  the  employers  in  this  district  for  the  aid  of  their  sick  or  dis- 
abled employ(5s.  It  is  only  in  rnre  instances  that  asylums  or  hospitals 
are  provided — never,  in  fact,  except  it  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
local  public  almshouse  or  hospital. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  insurance  now  conning  into  use  by  which 
the  workman  may  insure  himself,  or  the  employer  his  employ^,  de- 
ducting the  premiums  from  their  daily  wages.  It  is  called  the  Zurich 
Accident  Assurance  Society,  and  is  strikingly  like  the  system  which 
Prince  Bismarck  has  striven  to  make  obligatory  u]>on  all  manufact- 
urers. 

The  persons  that  are  insurable  in  this  society  are  divided  into  twelve 
classes,  and  the  premiums  vary  according  to  the  supposed  risks  to 
whi<!h  the  individuals  of  the  class  are  exposed.  There  are  also  three 
eventualities  on  which  insurance  is  efiected,  namely,  death,  permanent 
invalidity,  and  temporary  disability,  and  the  premiums  vary  again  in 
each  of  these  cases.  Policies  are  also  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  stipulated 
sum,  or  upon  that  of  the  laborer's  daily  wages,  and  in  this  latter  case 
his  wages  go  on  in  case  of  illness  or  disability. 

Persons  under  15  years  of  age  and  over  65;  persons  suffering  from 
chronic  or  incurable  diseases;  workmen  in  coal  mines,  and  equestrian 
performers,  acrobats,  aeronauts,  tight- rope  walkers,  animal  tamers,  aud 
the  like,  are  not  admitted  to  its  privileges. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  insurance,  for  present  purposes, 
is  that  which  is  based  upon  the  laborer's  daily  wages.  He  may  b^  in- 
sured for  from  one  to  five  times  his  daily  pay,  the  calculations  being 
made  upon  the  basis  of  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year. 
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Suppose  a  workman  to  receive  62^  cents  a  day.  For  a  year  of  three 
haudred  working:  days  be  would  receive  $187.50.  By  paying  a  yearly 
premiom  Lis  heirs  may  receive  that  amount  in  case  of  his  death,  or  he 
bimself  may  receive  his  daily  wages  in  case  of  a  disabling  accident  dur- 
ing the  disability.  He  may  be  insured  for  one  and  a  half,  twice,  thrice, 
or  fire  times  his  wages,  and  be  paid  accordingly.  If  he  is  a  tanner,  for 
example,  he  will  pay  a  yearly  preiniumof$4r.50for  each  $1,000  of  single- 
rate  insurance.  If  he  is  insured  for  double  his  daily  wages  the  premium 
is  $6,  and  for  three  times  his  wages  the  premium  is  $7. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  workmen  are 
divided  into  "  danger  classes,"  and  the  yearly  premiums  which  they  must 
pay  on  every  $1,000  to  be  insured  against  all  three  eventualities,  on  the 
basis  of  their  daily  wages  and  the  double  and  treble  thereof: 

Laborers^  wage  insurance. 


Sabjecta,  such  aa— 

Danger  class. 

I 

I  II 

Single 
premiaoi. 

$3  50 
4  50 

6  00 

7  00 

8  50 
10  50 
12  50 
15  00 
17  50 
19  50 
22  00 
25  50 

Double  wage   Treble  wage 
premiam.     |    premiom. 

i 

Barbew 

Baokera    

14  60 

COO 

7  50 

0  00 

11  50 

14  00 

$5  5> 

7  OO 

EoEnTera 

'  iii  :::;::::::;::::::::;::::: 

8  70 

Prlntow 

Tornen 

IV 

V  .  .. . 

10  50 
13  50 

Carpentors 

Bntcbere 

1  VI 

17  tta 

:  VII 

17  00  I                 20  70 

Mamns 

j  VIII 

20  00  '                 24  OO 

Builders 

IX 

X 

XI 

23  00  1                 27  60 

Trtrastera 

Fbhermcn.... - 

26  00  i                 31  OO 
20  00  '                 34  80 

Coodactora  and  brakemen . . . 

i^" 

34  50  ,                 41  00 

InmraDoe  is  effticted  on  the  three  eventualities  of  death,  permanent  invalidity,  and  temporary  dis- 

IiMorance  sgainst  temporary  disability  alone  is  not  allowed.  By  the  elimination  of  either  one  of 
theM  eventnalities  the  premiums  aro  dinrinisbed  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

The  nreminms  in  the  table  are  for  individual  policies.  If  the  employer  insures  all  his  employes  col- 
lectively, the  premiuma  average  about  two  classes  lower. 

Furthermore,  on  moat  of  the  railways  a  system  of  bounties  prevails 
which  affords  some  aid  to  certain  officials  beyond  a  specified  age.  A 
certain  percentage  is  also  deducted  from  the  wages  of  employes,  to  be 
held  in  trust  to  help  form  a  fund  from  which  widows  and  orphans  of 
employes  are  aided.  On  the  Werra  Railway  this  fund  is  formed  from 
such  sources  as  percentage  on  wages,  fees  charged  for  admission  to  the 
pension  class,  by  lines  imposed  for  breach  of  conduct,  &c.  It  now 
amounts  to  about  $25,000.  Last  year  the  pensions  paid  to  retired 
oflScers  amounted  to  $5,000;  to  widows,  $3,000,  and  to  children  $50 ; 
but  they  were  not  all  drawn  from  this  fund. 

The  Schoenan  Brothers  (porcelain  manufacturers)  have  established  a 
fund  which  insures  each  workman  free  medical  care  in  case  of  sickness 
and  a  decent  burial  in  case  of  death. 

Moral  and  physical  welfare  ofemplay&s. — This  firm  (Schoenau  Brothers) 
also  gives  special  attention  to  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  profes- 
sional welfare  of  their  employes.  Their  work  rooms  are  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  provided  with  facilities  for  bathing,  and  special  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  modeling,  and  decorating  are  given  to  apprentices  two 
days  in  each  week,  their  wages  continuing  as  usual.  A  strike  has  never 
occurred  in  this  establishments 

Relations  beticeen  employer  and  employed. — ^Taking  the  district  as  a 
whole  these  relations  are  those  of  master  and  servant  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  are  especially  strained,  as  in  that 
of  tbe  hosiery  operatives  in  Zeulenroda,  already  referred  to.  Generally 
speaking,  there  is  but  little  intercourse  between  master  and  workman. 
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except  that  which  is  involved  in  the  payment  of  the  lowest  possible 
wages,  and  insisting  on  the  fullest  possible  results  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  hours  of  daily  toil.  The  average  German  workman  in  this  re- 
gion is  a  remarkably  submissive  person. 

POLITICAL.  BIGHTS— TAXES — TENDENCY  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Political  rights. — There  is,  perhaps,  no  discrimination  against  work- 
ing people  as  such.  All  males  above  the  age  of  25  can  vote  for 
members  of  the  national  Parliament,  but  in  order  to  vote  on  municii)al 
and  local  afi'airs  one  must  become  a  burgher,  which  involves  the  payment 
of  $7.07  *  and  other  conditions  which  poor  people  could  not  meet,  even 
if  they  could  that  of  the  citizenship  fee.  The  acquisition  of  citizenship 
by  the  poorer  classes  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities,  for  ihe  reason, 
among  others,  that  they  would  then  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
community  poor-houses  and  hospitals  in  cases  of  poverty  and  illness. 

Notwithstanding  their  voting  power,  the  working  people  do  not  exert 
a  corresponding  influence  on  legislation.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  them  are  qualified  for  seats  in  the  legislative  bodifSf  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  questions  that  seriously  affect  their  wel- 
fare are  not  made  subjects  of  legislation.  But  a  still  stronger  reason 
is,  I  think,  that  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  full  power  of  the 
ballot.  They  are  also  often  too  much  under  the  influence  of  their  em- 
ployers to  vote  boldly  and  unitedly  in  their  own  interests. 

Taxes. — The  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in 
local  and  general  taxation  varies  with  the  locality.  The  workman's 
share  in  taxation  will  be  best  understood  by  glancing  at  the  system  on 
which  taxes  are  collected. 

(a)  Income  taxes. — Income  taxes  in  Sonneberg  are  collected  on  na- 
tional, city,  and  church  account.  Each  person,  as  below,  mast  pay  the 
national  tax  12  times  a  year  (12  termine),  the  city  tax  14  times  a  year 
(14  termine).  and  the  church  tax  once  a  year  (1  termin),  making  together 
27  times  (27  termine)  that  income  taxes  are  collected.  The  same  are  col- 
lected 32  times  in  a  town  three  miles  from  Sonneberg,  and  in  other 
towns  a  still  greater,  and  in  others  a  less,  number  of  times. 

The  basis  of  this  taxation  is  as  follows:  Young  servant  girls,  ap- 
prentices, and  laborers,  who  earn  less  than  $28.56  a  year,  must  pay  2.8 
cents  per  termin— that  is,  27x2.8  cents,  which  equals  75.6  cents  a  year. 

Older  servants,  and  companions,  and  laborers,  who  earn  more  than 
$28.56  a  year,  must  pay  6  cents  per  termin,  or  27  x  .06=$1.62  a  year. 

Workmen  in  manufactories  must  pay  from  8.8  to  29.7  cents  per 
termin =$2.37f  to  $8.01  per  year. 

Sub-overseers  without  private  means  must  pay  11.9  cents  per  termin, 
and  overseers  from  17.8  to  29.7  cents  per  termin  per  year. 

The  income  tax  is,  further,  as  follows : 


Income  tax  per  tennin  on  an  income  of— 


$142.80to$t7L86. 

17L36  100  92.. 

109. 02  242. 76. 

S42.76  285.60 

2M.60  857.00. 

857.00  4'/a40.. 

428  40  400.80.. 

400.80  500.76. 

600.70  714.00.. 


n.1 

I&7 
47.  • 

uls 

a4 

1411 


^  This  is  the  present  fee  in  Sonneberg.    It  was  formerly  mnoh  higher,  and  is  still 
■o  in  many  towns.    The  proportion  of  burghers  to  inhabitants  is  comparatively  small 
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For  example,  a  person  whose  annual  salary  or  income  is  between 
^599.76  and  $714  pays  a  tax  of  $1.42.8  per  termin=$1.42.8x27=$38.55f . 

All  incomes  over  $714  pay  i  per  cent,  of  the  income  per  termin.  Thus 
an  income  of  $1,000  pays  a  yearly  tax  of  $67.50. 

(ft)  Land  taxes. — Taxes  are  levied  on  land  according  to  its  kind,  vary- 
ing slightly  between  arable,  garden,  meadow,  pasture,  forest,  water- 
coarse,  and  waste  land.  These  various  kinds  of  land  are  divided  into 
grades,  so  that  first  or  second  quality  arable  land,  for  example,  pays  a 
higher  tax  than  third  or  fourth  quality.  In  waste  land  six  grades  are 
recognized,  in  watercourse  or  swamp  laud  five  grades,  and  in  each  of 
the  others  eight  grades. 

The  taxes  are  now  levied  at  1  percent,  and  upwards  of  the  estimated 
income  (not  the  worth)  of  the  land  per  termin,  there  being  from  4^  to  8 
land  termine,  and  the  aggregate  taxes  being  collected  twice,  once  for 
city  and  once  for  national  purposes.  In  Sonneberg  this  tax  is  now  1 
per  cent,  per  termin,  there  being  5^  land  termine.  For  example,  the  es- 
timated yearly  income  of  an  acre  of  land  is  $20.  One  per  cent,  of  this 
would  be  20  cents,  which  would  be  collected  eleven  times  a  year  (five 
and  a  half  city  and  five  and  a  half  state),  making  the  tax  $2.20.  The 
land  taxes  may  be  stated  as  averaging  between  9  and  11  per  cent,  an- 
nually. 

(c)  Building  taxes. — On  buildings  the  tax  is  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
valuation  of  those  used  for  business  purposes,  and  4  per  cent,  on  dwell- 
ings. 

{d)  School  taxes. — In  the  public  schools  there  must  be  paid  for  each 
child  a  yearly  tax  of  $1.43 ;  for  two  children  from  the  same  family,  $1.90, 
and  for  three  or  more  children  from  the  same  family,  $2.38. 

(e)  Other  direct  taxes. — All  other  property,  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
tools,  &C.J  are  taxed  at  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

(/)  Indirect  taxes. — ^The  people  must,  in  eflfect,  pay  a  tax  on  their  beer, 
for  each  brewer  must  pay  a  national  tax  of  47.6  cents  on  each  hundred- 
weight of  barley-malt  used,  and  a  local  tax  of  24.2  cents  on  each  100 
quarts  of  beer  brewed.  Travelers  on  the  highways  (except  foot  people) 
pay  a  toll  of  about  1  cent  a  mile,  and  a  tax  is  levied  on  salt,  meat,  fowl, 
and  similar  articles  that  are  brought  from  out  of  the  dukedom.  But 
the  meat  and  fowl  tax  is  a  local  matter,  and  is  not  collected  in  every 
town. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  working  people  pay  quite  their  proportion  of 
the  taxes,  both  local  and  general. 

No  discretion  is  allowed  the  tax-gatherer,  and  often  the  very  bed  of 
the  peasant  is  taken  in  satisfaction  of  a  levy. 

Tendency  of  legislation. — Ostensibly  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  labor  and  the  working  people  is  to  benefit  the  laborer,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  many  it  is  really  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  military 
system  of  the  Empire  at  the  laborer's  expense.  Many  working  ])eople 
hold  this  opinion  and  cite  in  support  of  it  the  burdensome  taxes  which 
the  military  system  imposes  upon  them,  and  the  fact  that  their  sons  are 
seriously  hindered  irom  learning  useful  trades  by  being  obliged  to  give 
the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  army. 

But  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  really,  although  al- 
most imperceptibly,  in  favor  of  the  working  people;  not  so  much  be- 
cause their  welfare  is  sought  as  a  paramount  end,  as  because  they  them- 
selves are  yearly  learning  to  exert  better  and  stronger  influences  in  their 
own  favor. 

£ven  the  military  discipline  has  its  advantages.  Taking  these  young 
men  and  putting  them  three  years  in  the  army,  where  they  are  obliged 
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to  keep  both  their  persons  and  their  clothing  clean,  their  boots  i)olisfaed, 
and  themselves  erect  and  civil,  is  a  positive  benefit  to  them,  whatever 
may  be  its  drawbacks. 

EMIGRATION  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

Less  than  3,000  persons  are  known  to  have  emigrated  from  this  dis> 
trict  during  the  last  five  years.  About  three  fourths  of  these  were  agri- 
culturists and  day  laborers  with  small  means,  and  one-fourth  artisans 
and  skilled  workmen  of  various  sorts. 

The  main  causes  assigned  both  by  those  who  emigrate  and  by  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  are  dissatisfaction  with  the  military  service  and  a 
desire  for  higher  wages.  But  simple  ambition,  and  a  desire  to  better 
their  condition,  and  a  wish  to  aee  the  world  and  to  test  other  forms  of 
government,  the  demand  for  more  room  and  less  competition,  are  also 
strong  reasons  with  many  who  make  no  public  expression  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  any  institutionin  the  Fatherland. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

This  is  the  second  sad  chapter  in  this  report. 

American  readers  will  hardly  understiind  how  it  can  be  that  the 
severest  part  of  existence  in  this  whole  region  falls  to  the  lot  of  woman. 
But  such  is  the  fact.  She  is  the  servant  and  the  biirden-l>earer.  The 
sentiment  of  chivalry  seems  to  be  entirely  wanting,  not  only  iu  the 
treatment  which  she  receives,  but  also  in  the  feelings  with  which  she  is 
regarded.  The  position  of  wife  and  mother  appears  to  shield  her  from 
no  hardship,  nor  the  fact  of  her  sex  to  entitle  her  to  any  noble  consid- 
eration. Thus,  domestic  life,  as  a  rule,  among  the  laboring  classes,  is 
based  on  the  idea  of  mere  utility,  in  which  the  afi'ections  seem  to  play 
almost  as  little  part  as  the^'  <io  in  the  different  portions  of  a  lahor-sav- 
ing  machine. 

Her  sex  is  liberally  represented  in  most  of  the  manual-labor  occupa- 
tions of  the  district,  even  to  mining  and  foundry  work,  but  far  less  lib- 
erally in  any  branch  of  clerical  or  professional  life.  In  a  portion  of  this 
consulate  containing  a  population  of  100,309  males  and  106,042  females, 
I  find  by  the  latest  official  statistics  that  for  each  woman  who  supports 
herself  in  civil  and  church  service  and  the  so-called  professions,  there 
are  five  and  a  fraction  who  support  themselves  by  trade  and  commerce, 
nine  and  a  fraction  by  housework,  twenty-four  and  a  fraction  by  mining, 
foundry,  and  building  work,  and  sixty-three  and  a  fraction  by  agrical^ 
ure,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing — proi>ortions  that  only 
faintly  indicate  the  hard  lot  of  the  Thuringian  woman,  and,  I  might 
truthfully  say,  of  most  country  women  throughout  Germany. 

I  find,  moreover,  by  the  same  statistics,  169  women  making  their  liv- 
ing iu  the  same  district  by  working  in  quarries,  372  by  various  branches 
of  glass-blowing,  71  by  making  knives,  1  by  making  mathematical  in- 
fitruments,  1  by  making  musical  instruments,  1  as  a  chemist,  44  by  mak- 
ing explosives,  1,907  as  paper-makers,  15  as  tanners,  54  as  bookbinders 
and  box-makers,  2  as  coopers,  355  as  turners,  753  by  sewing,  3  as  nota- 
ries' clerks,  76  as  teachers  of  all  kinds  and  grades  (including  those  en- 
gaged in  libraries  and  as  musicians),  67  as  authors  and  writers  of  all 
kinds  (including  copyists  and  correspondents),  and  along  with  them  the 
inevitable  sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  who  make  their  living 
by  *^  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  forestry,  hunting,  and  fishing." 

But  this  includes  only  those  described  as  self  supporting  in  the 
branches  mentioned.    The  whole  number  of  women  and  children  (girls) 
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employed  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  39,218.  The  correspoudiug  num- 
ber of  males  is  32,714. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  chief  pursuits  of  womeu  in  this  district  are  not 
of  a  geutle  or  refining  character.  They  perform  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  outdoor  manual  service.  The  planting  and  the  sowing,  in- 
cludmg  the  preparation  of  the  soil  therefor,  is  done  by  them.  I  have 
seen  many  a  woman  in  the  last  few  weeks  holding  the  plow  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  cows,  and  still  more  of  them  '*  toting''  manure  into  the  fields 
in  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  They  also  do  the  haying,  includ- 
ing the  mowing  and  the  pitching;  likewise  the  harvesting ;  after  which 
they  thresh  much  of  the  grain  with  the  old-fashioned  hand  flail.  They 
accompany  the  coal  carts  through  the  city  and  put  the  coal  in  the  cel- 
lars, while  the  male  driver  sits  upon  his  seat.  They  carry  on  nearly  all 
the  dairy  business,  and  draw  the  milk  into  town  in  a  hand  cart — a 
woman  and  a  dog  usually  constituting  the  team.  "  I  have  just  written 
to  lay  wife,"  said  a  professional  American  gentleman  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  who  was  traveling  through  this  district,  "  that  it  is  a  very  serious 
thing  to  be  a  dog  in  Germany,  or  a  cow,  or  a  woman." 

In  half  a  day's  walk  through  the  country  recently  I  counted  130 
women  hoeing  in  the  fields  and  only  five  men.  *'  Why  is  it,"  1  asked 
one  of  these  womeu,  **  that  I  see  so  many  of  your  sex  here  and  so  few 
of  the  other!"  '*  Ach,  Golt!"  said  she,  "the  military  must  have  gold 
lace  and  corsets."  She  meant,  I  suppose,  that  the  military  system  takes 
away  many  men  from  industrial  pursuits,  and  it  is  a  favorite  jest  with 
the  women  liere  that  the  officers  wear  tournures  to  improve  their  forms. 
"What  pay  do  you  receive  for  this  labor!"  1  asked.  "From  50  to  70 
pfennige  [11.9  to  16.6  cents]  a  day,"  she  answered,  "with  schnapps  at 
9,  potatoes  and  coffee  at  noon,  and  black  bread  and  beer  at  4."  "  How 
long  is  your  day's  work!"  "From  6  to  6,  but  we  often  work  till  9  or 
10  at  10  pfennige  an  hour  for  extra  time" — and  she  left  me,  to  rearrange 
the  bottle  of  goat'^  milk  for  her  baby,  which  had  awakened  from  its  nap 
in  the  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  field. 

Such  are  the  prominent  and  most  striking  characteristics  of  woman's 
work  in  this  section.  Many  of  the  younger  women  are  employed  in  the 
doll  and  toy  factories  at  about  J  5  cents  a  day,  or  else  in  doing  piece 
work  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  rooms,  at  which  they  earn  perhaps 
20  per  cent  more  weekly,  but  it  involves  more  hours  of  labor. 

The  women  of  this  class  are  not  comely.  One  sees  but  few  fresh 
and  merry  girls.  Stooping  forms,  worn  and  weary  faces,  browned  and 
wrinkled  skin,  and  a  kind  of  sad  and  spiritless  movement  characterize 
the  most  of  them.  One  can  trace,  too,  but  little  improvement  in  their 
lot.  From  generation  to  generation  the  peasant  girl  carries  her  basket 
on  her  back,  till  she  drox)s  it  from  old  age,  and  her  children  follow  in 
her  footsteps. 

As  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  they  are  both  hardy  and 
phlegmatic;  in  other  words,  they  are  physically  strong,  and  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  as  women  of  a  more  nervous  tem- 
perament are. 

On  the  other  hand,  German  newspapers  occasionally  warn  their  read- 
ers that  the  ranks  of  th^  licentious  in  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  swelled  by  German  girls.  The  Dresdener  Nachrich- 
ten  last  winter  sounded  the  same  alarm  with  reference  to  Loudon,  and 
later  I  found  a  letter  in  the  same  paper  from  the  pastor  of  the  German 
Lutheran  church  in  Geneva,  who  says: 

SiDce  I  have  been  pastor  bere  I  bavc  frequently  bad  to  act  in  bebalf  of  unfortunate 
German  girls  wbo  had  come  bere  to  seek  positions  as  servants,  but  wbo,  through  inex- 
])erieace,  indiscretion,  or  enticement,  have  faUen  into  the  hands  of  bad  men,  and  have 
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eoded  in  honses  of  ill-repnto.  Geneva  is  nnfortnnately  overrich  in  sncb  honM^  and  il 
is  notorions  that  the  greater  part  of  their  occupants  are  German  girls  firom  Bavaria,  War- 
temberg,  Baden,  aucT  other  parts  of  the  Fatherland.  To  siicli  an  extent  bad  the  eril 
grown  that  several  years  ago  the  Church  founded  a  house  of  refnge  for  homeless  Ger- 
man girls  who  come  to  the  city,  &c. 

The  general  effects  of  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  are  not  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  the  best  domestic  qaalities.  The  housekeep- 
iug  of  the  laboring  classes  is  of  the  most  primitive  sort.  The  cooking 
Is  wretched.  There  is  bat  little  display  of  family  affection,  but  the 
home  feeling  is  very  strong. 

Edacationally,  the  women  are  not,  as  a  rale,  equal  to  the  men,  but, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  technical  schools,  to  which  they  are  not  admit- 
ted, they  enjoy  equal  educational  privileges. 

The  wages  of  women  average  about  half  those  of  men. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  6,0(H)  more  women  than  men  in 
the  Dukedom  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  with  a  population  of  207.075,  and  in 
the  whole  consular  district,  with  a  population  of  1,216,815,  there  18  a 
surplus  of  30,609  women.  Emigration  accounts  largely  for  this  differ- 
ence, since  the  men  can  more  easily  collect  the  means  for  a  change  of 
location  than  the  women  can. 

OEOBOE  F.  MOSQEB, 

GoMuL 

XJhitbd  States  Consulate, 

Sonneberg^  June  7,  1884. 


WURTBMBBRG. 

JRBPORT  BY  OONaUL  OATLIN. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000,  and  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  may  be  classed 
as  essentially  an  agricultural  land.  Half  its  population  are  directly 
or  indirectly  dependent  upon  agricultural  and  kindred  pursuits  (see 
Table  I).  Nearly  two-thirds  of  its  area  consists  of  farms,  pasture-land, 
and  vineyards,  and  it  contains  but  four  cities  with  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants. 

The  distribution  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  territory  amonj;  so 
great  a  number  of  proprietors,  and  tbe  consequent  existence  of  so  many 
petty  land-owners,  each  working  his  own  small  farm  and  gaining  there- 
from a  livelihood,  such  as  it  is,  for  himself  and  his  family,  greatly  simpli- 
fies the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital,  and  practically  limits  it,  so  far  as  Wurtemberg  is  concerned,  to 
the  population  residing  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  condition  of  the  numerous  agricultural  pop- 
ulation of  the  Kingdom,  much  food  for  study  and  observation,  and 
much  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  report.  It  is  not  in  tbis 
case  the  question  of  capitalist  and  laborer,  of  employer  and  employ^ 
There  are  no  large  farms  such  iis  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  West  or 
plantations  such  as  cover  the  South,  where  the  capital,  energy,  and 
genius  of  one  man  directs  the  labor  of  hundreds. 

Here  the  owner  of  each  bit  of  soil  is  its  tiller,  and  upon  its  product 
evolved  by  his  own  patient  labor  depend  his  hopes  of  support  for  him- 
self and  his  household.  Farm  hands  are  practically  unknown.  The 
land-owner  and  his  wife  plow,  sow,  and  gather  side  by  side  in  the  field, 
or  together  trim  their  vines  and  garner  the  grai>es,  content  if  the  close 
of  the  harvest  find  their  land  unmortgaged,  and  themselves  in  health 
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and  clear  of  the  books  at  tbe  baker's  and  grocer's.  It  will  be  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  wa^res,  so  far  as  such  a  population 
goes,  issiinply  a  question  of  the  crops.  Their  paymaster  is  the  soil  which 
they  till.  If  the  season  prove  unfavorable  their  wages  are  lower  in  pro- 
portion, but  they  cannot  strike ;  if  the  season  prove,  on  the  other  hand, 
propitious,  they  hail  it  with  the  same  joy  that  the  mechanic  or  opera- 
tive experiences  in  obtaining  better  terms  from  his  employer.  This  is 
the  situation  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages  as  pertaining  to  one- half  of 
the  population  of  the  Kingdom. 

Now,  there  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  largest 
possible  crop  beyond  which  the  cultivator's  hopes  cannot  go.  Granting 
that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  this  largest  possible  crop 
cannot  be  looked  for,  save  in  very  exceptional  years  and  at  long  inter- 
vals, granting  also  that  on  an  average  crop  the  cultivator  and  those 
dependent  on  him  are  barely  able  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  subsistence, 
the  deduction  is  easy,  that  any  successive  failures  of  crops  involving  a 
yield  perceptibly  less  than  that  average  must  be  attended  with  distress 
and  naturally,  in  consequence,  with  movements  of  some  kind  for  relief. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  important  fact  that,  while  there  is  no  in- 
crease in  cultivable  area,  there  is  all  the  time  going  on  a  steady  increase 
of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum  (see  Table  II)  in  the  population 
dwelling  on  it,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  the  means  of  living,  a  fact 
which  would  render  the  problem  a  difficult  one,  even  could  a  fixed  av- 
erage crop  be  annually  relied  on.  But  when,  rs  I  find  to  be  the  case, 
for  five  years  past  the  grain  and  wine  crop  shows  a  large  falling  off 
from  the  average  yield,  even  of  the  last  ten  years,  the  simple  deduction 
is,  that  the  farms  and  vineyards  have  ceased  to  furnish  means  of  living 
for  their  inhabitants,  and  that  therefore  a  certain  surplus  of  the  latter 
most  either  starve  or  seek  their  living  elsewhere.  Hence,  the  heavy 
emigration  of  late  years  to  America  and  the  tendency  to  crowd  into 
the  cities  and  towns  in  search  of  employment,  which  comparativ<»ly  few 
obtain.  The  grain  and  wine  crops  of  the  Kingdom,  which  have  aver- 
aged about  $3,750,000  for  the  last  ten  years,  only  average<l  during  the 
last  five  years  a  little  over  $2,500,000,  making  a  falling  q^o/ $6,000,000 
and  upwards  in  the  "  wages"  paid  since  1878  by  the  soil  of  Wurtemberg 
to  its  tillers.  Good  years,  better  crops,  and  a  higher  average  may  per- 
haps recur,  but  the  deficit  of  five  years,  so  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  agricultural  population,  is  there,  cafinot  be  wiped  out,  and  must 
have  its  effect-s.  Those  effects  are,  not  only  emigration  and  a  ten- 
dency townward,  as  stated,  but  a  proportional  diminution  of  the  vol- 
nme  of  tnide  in  all  its  branches. 

I  state  these  facts  as  the  misfortune  of  the  Wurtemberg  peasant,  and 
not  as  his  fault.  He  is  laborious,  patient,  and  thrifty.  He  might  even 
be  called  penurious,  had  not  generations  of  needy  toil  shown  him  that 
the  strictest  economy  is  for  him  a  matter  of  dire  necessity.  JSturdy  and 
strong  of  limb,  reared  to  respect  the  law,  religion,  and  the  domestic  tie, 
simple  in  his  wants  and  moderate  in  his  habits,  he  is  content  to  work 
nncomplainingly,  or,  rising  before  daylight  and  working  till  sundown, 
asking  no  more  than  that  he  may  derive  a  living  from  his  humble  acre, 
as  probably  his  father  and  grandfather  have  done  before  him,  and  sup- 
port and  bring  up  the  children,  who  in  turn  will  care  for  him  in  his  old 
age.  Devoid  of  srreat  ambition,  he  also  lacks  great  cares.  His  industry 
is  his  life,  and  only  ends  with  life.  In  the  great  fusion  of  races  now  go- 
ing on  to  make  up  the  future  population  of  the  North-American  conti- 
nent, and  out  of  which  is  to  spring  that  new  and  clearly  defined  type 
of  humanity,  the  American  race  of  the  future,  it  is  fortunate  that  we 
are  acquiring  so  large  an  admixture  of  this  honest,  industrious  race  of 
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peasautry  from  the  Black  Forest,  from  tbe  Saabian  hills,  audfirom  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Danube  and  the  Neckar. 

LABOR  IN  THE  CITIES  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

Turning  now  from  the  free  open  life  of  the  green  fields  and  vineyards 
to  the  paved  streets  and  thickly-settled  quarters  of  the  town,  we  find 
that  of  tbe  two  millions  of  people  in  the  Kingdom,  only  195,000  or  there 
abouts  are  dwellers  in  cities  of  20.000  inhabitants  or  upwards,  and,  of 
these,  117,000  dwell  in  Suttgart,  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom,  a  great 
mannfacturiug  and  trading  center,  and  a  town  which  will  aptly  serve 
to  be  cited  as  illustrating  the  various  phases  of  the  social  and  labor 
questions  as  they  exist  in  South  Germany  at  the  present  time.  Tb« 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Kingdom  are  Ulm  (33,000),  at  the  point  where 
the  great  transcontinental  railway  line  from  Paris  to  Constantinople 
crosses  the  Danube,  Heilbronn  (24,000),  an  active  point  of  importation 
at  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Neckar,  and  Esslingen  (20,500). 
10  miles  distant  from  Stuttgart,  and  largely  engaged  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  locomotives,  machinery,  and  textile  fabrics.  These  are  the  cities 
of  the  Kingdom,  though  not  by  any  means  comprising  all  its  mauufact- 
uriug  interests.  In  scores  of  smaller  towns  and  villages,  Aalen,  Heid- 
enheim,  Biberach,  lieutlingen,  Rottweil,  Tuttlingen,  and  Ludwigsburj;, 
and  eveD  sometimes  in  the  open  country,  are  to  be  found  factories, 
large  or  small,  turning  out  a  great  variety  of  wares  both  for  interual 
consumption  and  for  export.  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  several  of  these, 
with  a  description  of  their  extent  and  management,  in  my  report  on  the 
"Cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Wurtemberg"  (see  No.  23,  Commer- 
cial Reports,  p.  216),  and  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  them 
also  in  the  course  of  this  report.  But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
industries  of  the  four  cities  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relations  of  labor 
and  capital  in  this  Kingdom,  and  the  various  questions  incident  thereto. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  at  a 
glance  how  the  populations  of  the  four  cities  named  are  distributed 
according  to  their  several  employments : 

DialribuiioH  of  the  population  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  Wurtemberg  aocordim§  U  tk€ 
employments  upon  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


OccnpatioDS. 


^ffiicnltaYe  and  kindred  pursoit« 

Mines,  foundries,  and  salt  worlcs 

In  stone  and  eaith 

Metals  (except  iron) 

Iron 

Manufacture  of  machinery,  implements,  instruments, 

and  apparatus 

Chemical  industries,  combustibles,  oils,  ramlshes, 

&c 

Textile  industries 

Paper  and  leather 

Wood  and  carving 

Alimentary  products 

Clothing  and  dress 

Bnildins    

Clerical  pursuits 

Artistic  pursuits  (except  music,  theater,  and  shows) 

Trade 

Insurance 

Land  travel 

Water  travel 

Inns,  hotels,  and  restauruits 

House  service,  day  labor.  Sec 

Government,  township,  and  church  employ 

Ko  employment  given 

Miscellaneous ■ 


1 
Stuttgart.*  1 

Ulm.t 

5,516 
82 
1,447 
1.615, 
3,360 

1,657 

9 

332 

356 

939 

4.554! 

722 

Heilbroim.  :'B«sIIbc»-  h 


1,624 
1.396 
8,268 
7, 748 
5,581 

12,017 

6,408 

8,867 

830 

15.244 

602 

6.736 

1 

4.113 

],82U 

16,  049 

13,871 


211 

238 

556 

1,378 

2,288 

3.015 

1.986 

213 

47 

3,661 

29 

2,824 

60 

1.412 

412 

a  617 

2.155 

48 


*  Population.  117.343.       t  Population,  83,162.        :  Population.  28.958.       $  PopalsriMi,  1«,49L 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  pursuits  of  the  pop- 
ulations of  these  cities,  especially  of  Stuttgart,  cover  all  the  necessary 
ground  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  hand,  in  fact  Stuttgart  and 
Esslingen  alone  will  amply  suffice,  embracing,  as  they  do,  within  their 
limits  nearly"  all  branches  of  iudustry.  In  pursuing  the  inquiries  sug- 
gested by  the  Department's  circular,  I  have  deemed  it  the  best  plan 
and  that  promising  to  afford  the  truest  picture  of  the  labor  question  in 
all  its  phases,  to  seek  interviews  not  only  with  laborers  and  operatives, 
chosen  here  and  there  at  random,  but  with  leaders,  capitalists,  manu- 
facturers, and  public  men  of  widely  varying  ideas,  and  in  recording 
these  interviews,  to  set  before  the  Department  facts  and  opinions  far 
more  varied  and  valuable  than  would  be  any  observations  and  views  of 
myself  alone. 

Observing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Tagblatt  of  this  city  that  a  mass- 
meeting  of  workingmen  on  the  pievious  evening  had  been  addressed  by 
oue  Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  I  looked  that  gentleman  up,  and,  stating  my  object, 
requested  an  interview.  1  found  him  an  earnest,  intelligent  man,  aj)- 
parently  well  informed  on  tbe  labor  question,  and  ready  to  give  me  all 
the  information  1  desired.  He  has  great  readiness  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  large  influence  among  the  working  classes,  and  1  am  confident  that 
his  opinions,  as  given  herewith,  will  prove  of  interest.  He  may  be  taken 
a^j  a  representative  man,  and,  being  himself  a  practical  workman,  a 
joiner  by  trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

VIEWS  OF   MR.  KAltL   KLOSS. 

Question.  What  are  the  present  relations  in  Wnrtemberj;  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal?— Answer.  The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  at  the  present  time  are  strained, 
e:>pecially  in  the  lait^er  manufacturing  citie8. 

Q.  I  notice  that  one- half  of  the  population  of  Wurtemberg  is  devoted  to,  or  de- 
peudent  upon,  agricultural  and  kindi-ed  pursuits.  Does  not  this  largely  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  social  and  labor  question  in  Wurtemberg? — A.  Certainly;  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  too  many  small  laud-owners,  allowing  of  no  methodical  system 
of  agricalture,  but  merely  a  small  system  of  hand-labor,  keeping  them  all  poor,  and 
^bich  cannot  compete  with  a  broad  system  of  agriculture,  such  as  exists  in  North 
Germany  or  Hungary. 

Q.  You  believe,  then,  that  the  agricultural  population,  notwithstanding  their  poor 
eondition,  take  bnt  little  interest  in  social  and  labor  questions  f — A.  Very  little.  They 
prefer  to  seek  relief  from  their  needs,  or  from  the  failures  of  successive  wine  crops, 
either  by  emigration  or  by  flocking  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work. 

Q.  When  they  come  to  the  cities  are  they  competent  to  do  work,  and  do  they  find 
itT— A.  The.v  can  do  work  as  day-laborers  in  digging  and  the  rougher  kinds  of  work, 
bat,  of  coui-se,  are  not  skilled  laborers.  About  —  per  cent,  get  work.  It  depends 
somewhat  on  the  season  of  the  year.  The  workmen  who  come  to  town  from  the  conn- 
try  are  an  impediment  to  the  city  workmen  in  the  development  of  social  questions, 
owiug  to  their  more  Umited  experience  and  lack  of  interest  therein. 

Q.  Suppose  we  reckon  the  population  of  Stuttgart  to- day  at  125,000,  how  many 
able-bodied  laborers  are  there  in  the  city  anemployedf — A.  Only  about  5  or  6  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  laborers  are  now  unemployed.  Circumstances  here  in  Wurtemberg 
are  anosnally  favorable  in  this  regard. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  better  now  tbau  it  was  about  three  years  ago? — A.  While  the 
prices  of  living  have  not  changed,  wages  have  in  some  instances  decreased. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  decrease  ? — A.  To  the  influx  of  laborers  to  the  cities, 
and  to  the  oxcess  of  population  in  the  country  ;  also  to  the  substitution  of  machine 
for  haod  work,  and  to  the  fact  that,  thereby,  the  additional  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  rendered  available ;  further  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  law  for  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  labor  and  employers  can  get,  therefore,  three  days'  work  in  two  out  of 
their  employes.  I  have  seen  a  hundred  girls  and  women,  operatives,  leaving  a  cotton 
factory  in  E^lingen  at  12  o'clock  Saturday  nij^ht,  where  they  had  been  working  from 
6  in  the  morning,  with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  honr  each  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  still  an  hour  or  two  hours' 
walk  liefore  they  reached  their  homes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  hundred  females  were  contented  and  happy,  and  ever 
hoped forany  iroprovementiu  their  siluatior  ? — A.  Certainly  not  contented  and  happy ; 
bat,  in  consequence  of  their  wretched  condition,  they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  think 
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of  aoy  improvement.  The  wages  paid  in  the  factory  I  speak  of  are  very  poor;  I  lem 
that  the  average  do  not  earn  over  10  to  12  marks  (^.50  to|3)  per  fortnight. 

Q.  Is  the  general  feeling  of  the  workmen  in  the  larger  cities  of  Wortembergooeof 
content,  or  discontent? — A.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tney  are  contented;  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  they  are,  on  account  of  special  advantages  which  they  enjoy  from 
their  employers;  but  the  majority  are  not  contented,  and  only  refrain  fromsayinggo 
becanse  they  consider  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

Q.  This,  then,  I  suppose  brings  as  to  the  subject  of  yonr  firxt  answer,  the  strsised 
relations  existing  between  labor  and  capital.  Is  it  this  discontent  which  causes  snch 
relations;  or,  is  the  discontent  only  an  outcome  of  those  relations  T — ^A.  It  is  the  dis- 
content which  causes  tht'se  strained  relations. 

Q.  When  yon  say  the  relations  are  strained,  what  does  that  imply  f — ^A.  That  the 
workmen  are  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  obtain  better  temu 
from  their  employers;  for  instance,  in  June  188:^,  the  corset-'weavere  in  Wartemberg, 
600  or  700  in  number,  formed  a  mutual  protective  association,  not  to  organize  a  strike, 
bat  to  protect  ench  other  In  the  event  of  one,  and  to  employ  certain  parties  of  their 
number  to  prepare  statistics  in  regard  to  labor  and  wages,  which  would  enable  theiD 
to  act  advisedly  should  occasion  require ;  also  to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  waives. 
They  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this,  and  that  without  a  strike.  The  new  uoiform 
tariff  is  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  workmen  received  before. 

Q.  What  is  the  disposition  of  capitalists  towards  the  workiugmen  in  Wnrtembergf 
Are  they  generally  disponed  to  make  concessions  f— A.  As  a  general  thi  ng  they  are  Qot 
disposed  to  concede  much,  as  was  shown  last  year  in  the  joiners'  strike. 

THB  GREAT  JOIlfER  STRIKE  OF  1883. 

Q.  How  many  workmen  were  out  on-  that  strike  f — A.  Nearly  700  men,  employed 
in  seven  large  establishments,  all  in  Stuttgart.  The  strike  began  early  in  July  and 
lasted  nine  weeks.  During  that  period  contributions  amounting  to  15,021.12  marlta 
for  the  benefit  of  the  strikers  were  received  from  other  cities;  a  collection  of  6,505.97 
marks  was  made  in  Stuttgart,  a  further  sum  of  1,290.18  m<irks  was  coutributed  by 
single  individuals  in  this  city,  making  a  total  of  22,817.27  marks  in  all. 

Q.  W^'bo  contributed  the  most  of  this  money  T — A.  The  greater  part  of  it  came  from 
industrial  associations  in  other  cities;  not  only  from  associations  of  joineni  but  from 
hat-makers,  cigar-makers,  turners,  masons,  corset- weavers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
trades,  who  all  rushed  eagerly  and  spontaneously  to  our  assistance.  Contributions 
came  from  Switzerland,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    We  even  receiveil  325  marks  (|80)  from  New  York. 

Q,  What  was  done  with  all  this  money  f— A.  Nine-tenths  of  it  (over  20,000  marks) 
was  paid  over  to  the  strikers  individually,  for  the  maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families  during  the  strike.  The  remainder  was  used  in  defraying  current  expeosee 
for  traveling,  telegraphing,  legal  costs,  printing,  postage,  dec. 

Q.  What  was  the  disposition  of  the  employ^ers  during  the  strike  f — A.  They  endeaT- 
ored  thronghoiit  to  show  that  our  demands  wt-re  unreasonable.  The  primary  caaw 
of  the  strike  was  not  oul.^  low  wag^es,  but  the  additional  fact  that  when  workmen  ap- 
plied for  an  increase,  though  they  were  already  working  ten  hours  a  day,  the  em- 
ployers would  tell  them  to  come  earlier  and  stay  later  and  then  they  would  make 
more,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  system  of  day-wages,  but  all  work  was  paid  by  the 
piece.  The  workmen  at  Schoettl»'s  shops,  about  120  in  number,  finding  that  they 
were  paid  about  15  per  cent,  less  than  their  brother  joiners  in  the  other  factories, 
united  to  demand  a  fixed  tariff  of  prices  per  piece,' and  for  over-hours,  from  their  em- 
ployers. The  firm  refused  and  the  workmen  struck.  Next  day  there  appeared  in  the 
papers  a  notice  signed,  not  only  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Schoettle  establishment,  bni 
also  by  those  of  ail  the  other  large  joiner  works  iu  the  city,  announcing  that,  nnless 
the  Schoettle  strikers  returned  to  their  work  in  three  days,  all  the  other  establishments 
would  be  closed,  and  the  whole  force  of  (500  or  700  joiners  in  Stuttgart  would  tbns 
together  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

Q.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  course  did  the  joiners  pursue  f— A.  We  bail  a 
joiners'  union  of  about  400  members,  of  which  I  was  president,  and  I  called  a  raeetiof 
at  once,  not  only  of  the  members,  but  of  all  joiners  and  piano-makers  in  town,  nam- 
bering  about  2,000  in  all.  Of  these,  1,200  attendeti  the  meeting,  whi  h  nnanimoni^ly 
resolved  to  disregard  the  threats  of  the  employers,  and  to  sustain  the  workmen  at 
Sohoettle's.    Next  day  the  threats  were  carried  out,  and  all  the  factories  were  closed. 

Q.  Were  the  strikers  peaceable  and  orderly,  and  what  course  did  they  pnrsoet— A. 
All  was  admirably  quiet  and  orderly,  so  that  it  was  not  even  necessary* for  the  police 
to  attend  our  largest  meetings.  The  first  step  which  the  strikers  took  was  to  audms 
in  writing  to  their  several  employers  a  statement  of  the  terms  on  which  they  would, 
on  their  side,  be  willing  to  resume  work ;  some  requested  an  increase  of  8  to  10  percent, 
in  the  rates  of  payment,  and  there  was  a  general  demand  that  the  worknhoiM  should 
be  ventilated  and  cleaned  every  day  afttr  working  hours,  instead  of  before,  as  for- 
merly, and  that  the  factory  regulations  should  in  all  respects  be  made  to  conform  with 
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the  existing  leg»l  ordinances.  To  these  demands  two  firms  temporarily  consented, 
bat  snbseqnently  withdrew  their  consent,  and  nnited  with  the  other  employers  aj^atnst 
tbe  striki'rs.  For  three  or  four  weeks  matters  remained  in  this  condition.  The  Schoet- 
tie  firm  then  brought  suit  in  the  courts  against  their  striking  workmen  for  damages, 
for  having  maliciously  left  their  work,  and  to  compel  them  to  resnme.  In  reply  to 
this  the  strikers  from  the  other  factories  broucht  suit  against  their  employers  for  dam- 
a$^  for  loss  of  time  caused  by  the  closing  of  the  factories.  These  latler  employers, 
it  may  here  be  stated,  had  previously  offered  to  take  their  workmen  back  on  the  origi- 
nal terms,  but  the  latter  had  refused,  saying  that,  now  they  were  shut  out,  they  would 
strike.  For  this  refusal  to  resnme  the  principals  also  brought  suit  against  their 
workmen.  The  Schoettle  suit  resulted  in  nineteen  workmen  (tne  number  sued)  being 
•eateoced  to  resume  work,  aud,  on  their  refusal,  to  oue  day's  imprisonmeut  each.  In 
tbe  other  suits  th^  workmen  won,  and  the  employers  were  compelled  to  reimburse 
tbem  for  loss  of  time  and  to  pay,  in  one  case,  the  whole,  in  another  the  half  of  the 
costs. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  bring  in  workmen  from  other  cities  to  replace  the 
strikers  t — ^A.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction,  but  only  150  or  there- 
abouts %vere  brought  in,  of  whom  four-fifths  came  from  Vienna,  the  balauce  from 
Switzerland,  Silesia,  aud  elsewhere.  They  were  poor  workmen,  and  not  over  five  of 
tbem  remain  here  to-day.  Aboiit  100  more,  apprentices  and  young  workmen,  were 
drummed  up  around  in  the  suburbs,  but  they  caused  more  loss  than  profit  to  their 
employers.  Meanwhile  half  the  strikers  had  gone  off  to  other  cities  and  promptly 
fouod  work,  thus  greatly  lightening  the  expenses  of  the  relief  committee.  The  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  found  other  work  of  various  kinds  here.  The  greatest  suffer- 
ers, therefore,  were  the  employers,  not  the  workmen.  The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
former  cannot  have  been  less  than  300,000  marks,  to  the  latter  not  over  :10,000  marks. 

Q.  How  did  it  finally  end? — ^A.  In  a  victory  for  the  strikers  in  all  except  the 
Schoettle  factory.  lu  the  latter  case  the  terms  asked  were  indeed  to  some  degree 
granted,  but  to  new  workmen,  and  not  to  the  old  ones,  of  whom  only  some  25  out  of 
120  were  taken  back.  This  s'-rike  also  resulted  in  the  organization  of  all  the  joiners 
throughout  Germany. 

Q.  I  notice  a  '* black  list*'  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  strike.  To  what  does 
that  refer  % — A.  It  was  a  printed  list  of  the  strikers  which  was  sent  by  the  firms  here 
to  other  firms  in  the  same  business  throughout  South  Germany  ;  but,  since  the  ter- 
mination of  the  strike,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  importance. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  T — A.  Yes ;  as  workman  in 
tbe  piano  factory  of  Krauss  &  Co. 

Q.  Are  yon  still  employed  there  f — A.  No;  in  consequence  of  my  participation  in 
the  strike,  as  president  of  the  Joiners'  Union,  I  lost  my  position  five  days  afterwards, 
and  since  that  time  have  been  unable  to  procure  another. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  Wurtemberger T— A.  No;  I  was  born  in  Berlin  in  1847,  and  have 
lived  in  Stntrsart  since  1871. 

Q.  In  regara  to  the  price  of  living  here  in  Stutitgart,  upon  how  mnch,  in  your  opin- 
ion, can  an  average  workingman,  with  a  famil^  consisting  of  a  wife  and*^Hay  three 
children,  get  along  per  annum,  and  keep  clear  of  debt  f — A.  I  have  here  a  tabic 
which  I  have  prepared,  and  which  is  based  up<m  the  prevailing  ]irices.  Tbe  various 
items  incliidea  in  it  are  those  actually  takeu  from  the  personal  memorandum  of  an- 
nual expenses  kept  by  a  workingman  of  my  acquaintance,  viz : 


ExpeH9e$  of  a  family  eonsUting  of  father,  mother,  and  three  children  (at  Stuttgart), 

Weekly. 

'   Yearly. 

Bread,  24  poands,  at  11  pfen- 
nig*   

Markt, 

2.64 

1.80 

2.64 

3.50 

3.80 
L50 

.70 

3 

$0  68 
43 
63 

: 

86 
17 
71 

Rent 

Marka. 

250 

4 

6 

1&20 

190.62 

20.70 

16 
15.36 

$50  00 

ResidAHce-tax 

01 

Bnuer  or  lard,  2  poonds,  at  00 
Meau  4  poimda,  at'w  pfen-' 

BiSt 

Dinner    (Tej;etable«,    flour, 

VaUkUtn,  salt  and  apic<>) .  . 

BreakfiMt  and  aupp«r  (with 

^rolla,  MiK»r.  mUk,  &c) 

7nel  and  li^hta 

Otber  taxes  

1  43 

Dnes  to  miitnal  aid  society . . . 
Clothing,  "hoes,  nud  repiiira. . 
BMldinjT  linen,  &.o 

4  88 

45  47 

4  08 

Re|iair  of  t^olH  and  house- 
hold  utensils 

8  71 

Children's  school  fees 

Total  per  vear 

866 

1,530.04 

366  26 

Soap,  thread,  yam,  and  ann- 

^driea 

PMkf»t  money  for  caanal  ex- 

Total  per  week 

10.58 

4  66 

Total  per  year 

1, 018. 16 

242  32  1 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  HERR  DIETZ*  M.  P. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  W.  Dietz,  who  has  a  pabliahing  and  printing  estab- 
lishment  at  No.  26  Ludwigstrasse,  in  this  city,  represents  a  part  of  the 
voters  of  the  city  of  Hamburg:  in  the  Berlin  Parliament.  He  belongs  to 
the  Social  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with 
his  views  in  answer  to  the  various  questions  which  I  have  herewith 
propounded,  viz  : 

Question.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Wnrtem- 
berg  prosperons  or  otherwise? — Answer.  Leaving;  out  of  cunsideration  the  "re»<*K 
arm,6e,^^  the  situation  can  at  present  almost  be  culled  a  normal  one.  However,  the  indoft- 
trial  workingmen  in  the  touma  fare  far  worse  in  regard  to  the  care  for  their  materia)  ex- 
istence than  do  those  employed  in  factories,  &c.,  in  the  rural  districts.  The  extraordi- 
narily high  price  of  lod|;ingb  in  town,  as  well  as  the  dearnessof  provisions,  prevent  the 
workman,  even  with  the  hardest  labor,  from  earning  more  than  half  an  adequate  live- 
lihood. The  industrial  workingman  in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  has  this  ad- 
vantage, that  he  frequently  acquires  the  necessary  food  through  cultivating  a  kitchen 
garden,  &c.,  in  his  leisure  hours,  with  the  help  of  his  family,  and  that  he  thus  em* 
doys  the  ready  money  earned  in  the  factory  or  elsewhere  for  defraying  other  wants. 
t  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  those  manufacturers  who  have  their  factctries  in  the 
open  country,  and  employ  of  course  no  strictly  skilled  workmen,  are  thus  enabled  to 
find  workmen  at  incredibly  low  wages,  which  thus  renders  a  successful  competition 
possible. 

Q.  How  does  their  condition  compare  with  that  which  existed  in  1878,  and  what 
dit!erence  is  there  between  the  situation  of  affairs  tlicn  and  now  T — A.  Production  haa 
essentially  improved  in  quality  and  quantity.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in 
general  a  constantly  increasing  incapacity  for  consumption  depresses  sales — ^a  coDse- 
qnence  of  the  rapidly-progressing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  Without  tfaereforo 
being  a  great  prophet,  one  can  predict  a  reaction  in  prmluction,  which,  perhaps,  may 
end  in  a  crisis  far  greater  than  anything  we  have  ever  hitherto  witnessed.  The  resist- 
ing power  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  has  grown  weoker,  and  with  agreat  many 
the  moral  consciousness  of  responsibility  has  disappeared.  ''After  ns,  the  deluge,''  it 
the  cry,  not  alone  in  Germany,  but  in  Wurtemberjc  as  well. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady  and  trustworthy  and  frugal;  and  what  influences 
can  you  cite  which  are  favorable  or  adverse  to  their  being  so  f — A.  The  working  peo- 
ple of  Wurtemberg  can  on  the  whole  be  called  steady.  There  is  no  want  of  dilijajence 
and  cleverness.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  skilled  workingmen  are  very  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  North  German  element.  The  German  workman  in  general  is  8tea«]y 
and  trustworthy,  so  that  the  best  testimonial  can  be  given  him  in  this  respect. 

Q.  What  relations  exist  between  employer  and  employ^,  and  what  effect  have  these 
relations  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community  at  large  f — A.  The  relations  in  general 
may  be  called  good  ones.  This  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  extremely  mo<ierate 
wants  of  the  Wurtemberg  workman,  which,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  law-abiding 
spirit,  scarcely  admit  at  all  of  any  strong  reaction  against  the  employer.  Political 
interests  concern  the  workman  only  so  far  as  he,  an  enemy  of  every  innovation,  at- 
tributes the  cause  of  his  frequently  oppressive  situation  to  the  new  orgmizaiion  of 
the  Empire,  and  makes  the  **  Prussian  "  responsible  for  everything.  In  doing  so,  he  » 
only  too  much  supported  by  the  other  classes  of  his  countrymen.  The  fact  that  the 
economical  development  of  Germany  is  carrying  the  consequences  of  the  modem  sj9* 
tern  of  production  into  the  remotest  villages  of  Wurtemberg  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  to  come  remain  to  the  Wurtemberg  workingman  a  closed  book  with  seven  aeaU. 

Q.  Is  labor  organized  T  If  so,  in  what  way,  and  how  does  such  organization  act 
upon  thn  laborers'  advancement  and  welfare  f — A.  The  organizations  of  workmen  ex- 
tend in  fact  only  to  the  cities.  To  a  partial  extent  they  are  feeble  imitations  of  the 
trade-nnions,  but  are  impeded  in  their  development  through  exceptional  legislation. 
The  organizations  are,  however,  confined  principally  to  **  Kranken-und  Sterbecassen** 
(»-.ick  and  burial  funds),  the  economical  importance  of  which  is  generally  known,  to 
that  it  is  nflt  necessary  to  dwell  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  organization  of  capital  to  offset  these  labor  orgauizationaf—A.  Co- 
alitions of  capitalists  against  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  have  been  formed  asa 
rule  only  in  case  of  strikes,  and  then  were  only  of  proportionally  short  duration. 
Competition  and  eagerness  of  production  do  not  permit  of  any  permanent  consoh^da- 
tion  of  manufacturers  as  sucli.  Divers  interests  soon  break  up  snch  association. 
These  people,  too,  are  fighting  a  battle  for  existence  and  consider  it  their  boainess  to 
oven  brow  their  competitors. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  labor  here  is  adeqnately  remunerated  T — A.  Rates  of  com- 
pensation for  labor,  i.  e.  wages,  are  in  the  cities  about  eqnal  to  those  generally  pra^ 
vailing  in  Germany.    In  the  country,  however,  they  are  probably  miieli  lower  t&an 
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they  shonld  be.  Wages  are  by  no  xneans  adequate,  yet  this  is  not  felt  so  much  by  the 
workman  in  Wartemberg  as  in  North  Germany.  I  here  refer  to  what  I  said  in  an- 
swer 4. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  daily  honrs  of  labor? — A.  The  day's  work.va- 
ries  from  10  to  15  honrs.  If  something  is  to  be  done  for  tb«  improvement  of  the  work- 
man's condition  the  introduction  of  a  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor  fixed  by 
law  is  absolutely  required.  Until  this  cardinal  question  is  definitely  answered  by 
the  Iniperial.Government — and  this  will  scarcely  be  done  within  ten  years  from  now — 
a  beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  lu  Wur- 
temlierg  the  daily  working  hours  are  on  an  average  12  hours,  about  the  same  as  in 
the  Empire,  while  the  '*  reserve  armie"^  of  workingmen  is  daily  increasing,  even  when 
production  is  normal.  Here  only  fixed  working  hours  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  settling  the  matter.  The  manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  grant  them  of  their  own 
accord,  and  the  Government  is  not  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  one-sided  inter- 
fstsuf  the  manufacturers.  Some  crisis  striking  a  hard  blow  at  industry  will  throw 
an  nnprecedenledly  large  nnmber  of  men  out  of  employment,  and  that,  too,  in  all 
civilized  commnnities — and  what  shall  then  be  done  with  them,  only  those  will  know 
who  now  obstinately  refuse  to  open  the  one  and  only  safety  valve  which  can  improve 
matters,  viz,  a  fixed  maximum  of  daily  hours  of  labor.  This  kind  of  labor-legisla- 
tion, however,  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  by  any  one  single  country ;  it  must  be  an 
international  matter  and  have  for  its  aim  the  workiu«r  day  of  8  hoars. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workmgmen,  and  what  are  their  in- 
fluences, through  such  rights,  on  legislation  f — A.  In  Wurtemberg  the  law  provides  a 
direct  general  election  for  members  of  the  town  council  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Landtag).  Consequently  the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  some  commu- 
nities in  electing  their  representatives.  In  the  House  of  llepreseutati ves  of  Wurtem- 
horg,  however,  the  workmen  are  not  representetl,  althitugh  great  eftbrts  were  made 
on  their  part  in  the  cities.  The  influence  of  the  workmen  on  legislation  is  therefore 
equal  to  zero.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  economical  matters,  as  well  as  indifference 
to  public  life,  contributes  probably  v^ry  much  to  the  fact  that  the  Wnrtemberg 
workingman  is  far  inferior  to  the  North  German,  who  is  fully  conscious  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  a  class. 

Q.  To  what  extent  in  return  has  legislation  here  regulated  the  labor  question,  and 
what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  this  regard f — A.  The  Imperial  Government,  in 
order  to  help  the  working  classes,  is  trying  to  inaugurate  a  social  legislation.  They 
began  with  a  plan  of  insurance  for  the  sick,  which  now  is  to  be  followed  by  insurance 
against  accidents,  and  again  by  the  insurance  of  the  disabled.  It  is  commendable 
that  manufacturers  provide  for  those  who  have  met  with  accidents  in  their  service 
and  have  become  disabled  for  work,  even  though  the  workmen  have  to  contribute 
directly  and  iiidirectly  thereto ;  but  the  gist  of  the  question,  viz,  lack  of  employment,, 
isnottonched  by  this  social  legislation.  Relief  can  only  be  found  in  internatioual 
action  (as  is  stated  in  my  reply  to  Question  VIII). 

SOME   POINTED  REMARKS  BY   HERR  FALKENSTEIN. 

For  aboat  twenty  years  pa»t  there  has  been  in  operation  in  this  city 
a  sort  of  incorporated  intelligence  office,  called  the  *'  Burean  flir  Arbeits- 
na4*hwei8.'^  Its  manager,  Mr.  Wilhelin  Falkenstein,  is  an  unusually 
well  informed  man  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  labor  question,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  man  who  combines  with  wide  experience  extremely 
sensible  and  conservative  views.  The  following  account  of  an  interview 
which  I  have  had  with  him  will  be  found  to  possess  many  points  of  a 
special  interest: 

Question.  What  is  your  name,  age,  and  birthplace? — Answer.  Wilhelm  Falken- 
stein; 49;  Wurtemberg. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment! — A.  I  am  manager,  since  nineteen  years,  of  the 
"Burean  (lir  Arbeitsnachweis,''  at  15  Carlstrasse,  in  this  city. 

Q.  Is  that  a  private  concern  or  a  company  f — A.  It  is  a  company,  consisting  of  about 
1,0U0  members,  embraciug  the  largest  manufacturers  down  to  the  humblest  class  of 
trades-people. 

Q.  For  what  object  is  your  society  organized  f — A.  To  furnish  workmen  to  people 
seeking  them,  and  to  find  employment  for  those  who  apply.  We  are  also  a  charitable 
association,  and  furnish  assistance  to  needy,  unemployed  workingmen  passing  through 
the  city. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  first  part  of  your  last  answer,  what  was  the  extent  of  the  work 
done  by  your  office  during  la.st  year! — A,  There  were  registered  5,(563  applications 
from  employers,  and  employment  was  furnished  to  6,657  persons,  while  no  less  than 
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42,482  applicatioDS  for  work  were  made  to  iis.  Of  those  famished  with  empIoyoMBl' 
MO  were  placed  in  situations  outside  of  Stuttgart,  sonie  even  so  far  away  as  Rosiit, 
Italy,  and  France. 

Q.  Has  a  workman  who  applies  to  yonr  office  for  a  situation  any  feee  to  pay  f — A. 
He  pays  2^  cents  when  he  linas  a  situation  ;  otherwi.se,  nothing. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  society  existed  T — A.  Since  1S65.  During  that  period  we 
have  had  159,844  applications  from  employers,  and  have  found  sitnatioas  for  il9,3t^ 
workmen  and  apprentices. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  percentage  of  thi)  working  people  in  Stuttgart — ^I  ineso 
the  people  who  are  dependent  on  their  daily  lahor — is  unemployed  T — A.  I  cannot  gire 
the  per  cent. ;  but  1  mink  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  at  present  there  are  not  over 
200  persons  in  Stuttgart  who  are  unemployed. 

Q.  Is  this  an  exceptionally  good  season,  or  would  that  statement  apply  in  general  T— 
A.  It  is  not  exceptional;  even  in  the  worst  times,  as  during  the  warsof  ld66  and 
1870,  there  was  never  much  over  that  number  out  of  employmenf. 

Q.  Is  the  situation  more  favorable  here  in  Wnrtemberg  in  this  regard  than  it  is  id 
other  parts  of  Germany  f — A.  We  have  business  relations  with  all  parts  of  Oernianj. 
and  1  do  not  think  the  situation  differs  much  here  with  that  which  prevails  in  NQm- 
berg,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  and  the  other  large  cities. 

Q.  Do  you  think  in  general  workmen  are  adequately  paid  for  their  labor  under  ex- 
isting rates  of  wages  T-— A.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  work- 
men who  are  paid  a  great  deal  higher  wages  than  they  really  earn.  Some  are  paid  aa 
high  as  8  marks  a  day.  The  general  theory  of  the  German  workingmen,  viz,  that 
the  inferior  classes  of  workmen  are  underpaid,  is  a  false  one,  becanse  there  should  be 
a  discrimination  in  the  capacity  of  the  workmen,  and  good  wages  should  only  be  paid 
for  good  work. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  there  is  much  distrem  among  the  working  people ;  are  they 
contented  T~A.  There  is  no  great  distress  among  them,  but  great  discontent.  A  good 
workman  here  need  never  be  out  of  employment  upon  which  he  can  support  himself 
comfortably. 

Q.  Does  this  same  rule  apply  to  operatives  in  factories? — A.  Yes.  Coreet-weaven, 
spinners,  and  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  can  all  earn  12  to  14  marks  a  week, 
which  amply  suffices  for  their  wants. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  between  employers  and  employ^  in  Stuttgart f— 
A.  In  general,  a  very  unfriendly  one,  and  this  causes  a  general  feeling  of  nncertaiotj 
in  the  Dusiness  world,  inasmuch  as  no  manufacturer  can  feel  sure  of  the  future  lo 
long  as  he  is  not  certain  of  his  workmen. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  T — A.  In  general  they 
are. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  society  also  being  a  charitable  one  f-~A.  Yes,  we  assisted  last 
year  (i26  poor  workmen  passing  through  Stuttgart,  and  have  during  the  past  nineteen 
years  assisted,  in  all,  61,625  workmen  in  a  similar  manner. 

Q.  In  what  does  this  assistance  consist? — A.  In  gifts  of  money,  ranging  from 50 
pfennigs  to  6  marks. 

Q,  How  is  this  money  provided? — ^A.  By  voluntary  subscriptions  from  master  work- 
men in  the  various  trades  here. 

Q.  Were  not  these  same  poor  workmen  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  city  as  they 
passed  through  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  not  also  gifts  of  money,  food,  or  clothing  which  they  could  obtain 
from  other  charitable  sources ?~A.  Yes;  there  is  a  Volkskiiche  (public  kitchen), 
where  they  could  get  a  good  dinner  for  little  or  nothing,  and  from  the  city  almshonse 
they  are  provided  with  clothing  and  shoes  when  necessary.  There  is  also  an  asylaoi 
for  the  homeless,  where  they  may  obtain  for  two  days  free  lodging  and  breakfast  and 
supper  gratU. 

Q.  Is  it  ouly  in  Stuttgart  that  such  a  paradise  for  journeymen  laborers  exists?— A. 
No;  it  is  so  all  over  Germany.  A  workman  who  is  naturally  lazy  but  clever,  can,  by 
traveling  constantly  from  place  to  place,  keep  himself  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged 
without  doing  a  day's  work.  I  have  known  fellows  to  stay  around  for  three  weekj  in 
this  way  within  a  circuit  of  five  hours'  walk  doing  no  work  and  yet  well  cared  for  all 
the  time. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  excessive  charity  ? — A.  The  eonoentra- 
tion  of  the  charities  into  the  larger  cities  which  are  removed  some  distance  from  each 
other;  further,  that  no  relief  be  given  except  to  workmen  who  can  show  that  they 
are  willing  to  work  but  unable  to  obtaiu  employment. 

THE  TBAMP  QUESTION. 

I  am  asHared  ou  very  reliable  authority  that  this  tramp  qaestion,  as 
alluded  to  so  pointedly  by  Mr.  Falkenstein,  is  not  alone  applicable  to 
Wurtemberg,  but  equally  so  to  all  parts  of  Gkirmany.    The  provision 
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made  by  both  public  and  private  charity  for  the  relief  of  poor  travelers 
is,  by  many  thinking  people,  considered  aa  doing  more  credit  to  the 
hearts  than  to  the  heads  of  the  givers.  One  man  whom  I  have  talked 
witli  openly  inveighs  against  the  present  distribution  of  alms  as  a 
"premium  on  idleness."  How  numerous  these  vagabonds  and  needy 
rovers  are  in  this  section  at  least — for  1  cannot  speak  for  others — may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  recently  cut  at  random  from  the 
Stuttgart  papers,  viz  : 

Schomdorf,  April  5. — Daring  the  past  month  8H6  tramps  (arm  reisende)  were  given 
n^Iief  in  this  district  with  the  sum  of  218  marks  from  the  county  funds.  As  the  ex- 
penst-B  are  constantly  increasing  in  this  regard,  this  system  of  almsgiving  will  have 
to  be  abolished. 

yeckar$ulm,  April  *2l. — Since  November,  1883,  relief  to  tramps  by  public  alms^ving 
has  been  in  operation  in  five  stations  of  this  district,  the  cost  thereof  amounting  to 
about  2,870  marks  up  t4>  the  end  of  March.  This  system  of  r»'liof  will  be  continued 
daring  the  fiscal  year  l884-'85,  the  expense  to  the  county  therefor  footing  up  to  40,000 
marks. 

(imund,  April  22. — By  vote  of  the  county  meeting,  a  system  of  public  almsgiving  is 
to  go  into  efl^ect  in  this  district  on  the  Ist  of  May  next  for  the  assistance  of  needy 
strangers,  and  siH  a  means  of  resistance  against  vagabondage. 

I  might  add  a  dozen  more  such  paragraphs,  but  the  foregoing  suffice 
to  show  how  generally  recognized  is  the  system  of  rendering  assistance 
to  tramps  out  of  the  public  funds  of  the  different  counties.  Take,  again, 
for  instance,  the  city  of  Stuttgart.  The  amount  which  was  disbursed 
to  poor  travelers  last  year  out  of  the  city  treasury  will  be  found  stated 
elsewhere  (see  interview  with  police  president  Schmidhauser),  but  its 
generous  provision  for  its  resident  poor,  sick,  and  infirm  amounts  for 
the  year  1884-'85  to  331,089.32  marks.  This  tramp  question,  in  fact,  is 
exciting  widespread  attention  and  evoking  a  general  demand  for  its 
solntion.  Many  of  these  vagabonds  are  fellows  who  live  by  their  wits, 
who  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  rudiments  of  Socialistic  ideas  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  would  not  hesitate  at  criminal  acts  were  an  opportu- 
nity offered.  Not  long  ago  a  banker's  office  in  this  city  was  entered 
about  dusk  by  four  men,  who  leveled  the  banker  and  a  friend  who  was 
with  him  to  the  ground,  emptied  the  safe,  and  disappeared.  One  of  the 
four  was  captured  a  few  hours  later,  alighting  from  a  train  at  Pforzheim, 
in  Baden,  but  before  the  police  could  remove  him  to  the  jail  he  threw 
two  bombs,  with  which  he  had  provided  himself,  a  shower  of  bullets 
followed,  and  several  persons,  including  the  prisoner,  wert  wounded. 
On  being  brought  to  Stuttgart  and  examined  before  a  magistrate,  he 
boldly  proclaimed  himself  an  Anarchist.  His  three  companions  in  crime 
have  not  yet  been  captured.  All  four,  it  appeared,  came  from  other  cities, 
more  or  less  remote,  and  the  one  arrested  from  some  point  in  Eastern 
Germany  or  Austria,  though  he  had  also  been  employed  at  Zurich  and 
St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 

I  do  not  quote  this  incident  as  giving  a  type  of  the  average  unem- 
ployed workingman,  traveling  from  place  to  place,  for  I  believe,  on 
{(eneral  principles,  that  no  man  who  is  willing  to  do  honest  labor  can  be 
classed  as  a  bad  man,  and  I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  majority  of 
these  poor  travelers  are  willing  to  do  work  if  they  can  find  it.  But 
there  is  a  bad  element  among  them,  consisting  of  men  who  consider 
themselves  the  apostles  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  of  a  new  and  remod- 
eled society.     And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  in  relation  to — 

WORKINaMEN^S  COLONIES. 

During  the  past  year  a  number  of  philanthropic  citizens  of  Wurtem 
berg,  having  at  heart  the  interest  and  reclamation  of  such  workingmeu 
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aSy  having  been  long  out  of  employment,  mi^ht  have  fallen  into  idle, 
unthrifty,  and  dissolute  habits,  organized  themselves  toijether  for  the 
founding  of  what  is  known  as  an  "Arbeitercolonie."  On  the  11th  of 
September,  1883,  they  adopted  statutes  (a  copy  of  which  I  forward 
with  this  report)  and  gave  a  substantial  proof  of  their  philanthropy  br 
purchasing  on  the  same  day,  for  50,000  marks,  a  farm  of  about  2()b 
acres,  near  the  village  of  Dornahof,  in  the  southeasterly  section  of  the 
Kingdom.  Upon  this  farm  accommodations  and  work  are  provided,  or 
to  be  provided,  for  100  inmates,  who  can  be  admitted  on  their  own  ap- 
plication and  who  are  free  to  withdraw  when  they  desire.  The  enterprise 
is  to  be  maintained  atfirstby  voluntary  charitable  subscriptions,  assisted, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  inmates,  who  are 
to  do  farm  labor  or  such  other  proper  work  as  can  be  found  for  them  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  colony.  It  may  be  stated  that  it  is  not  ex- 
pected by  the  managers  that  the  colony  will  ever  prove  entirely  self- 
sustaining,  but  the  annual  deficit,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  small  aud  quite 
within  the  reach  of  moderate  charity.  It  is  too  e^rly,  as  yet,  to  give  a 
definite  report  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  but  its  excellent  aim 
commends  it  to  the  imitation  of  other  communities,  and  to  the  good 
wishes  of  all. 

OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FROM  POLICE  SOURCES. 

I  am  indebted  to  Herr  Schmidhauser,  president  of  the  board  of  poUce 
of  thi»  city,  an  experienced  and  trusted  official,  for  the  interesting  aud 
valuable  information,  otherwise  unobtainable,  comprised  in  the  follow- 
ing answers  to  my  questions,  viz: 

Qaestion.  How  many  poor  travelers  were  provided  for  by  the  city  of  Stntt^rt  dur- 
ing the  year  1883  T — Answer.  Ten  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  Were  most  of  them  natives  of  Wurtemberg,  or  of  other  parts  of  Germany  I— 
A.  There  were  6,50d  of  them  who  were  natives  of  Wurtemberg ;  it  is  not  recorded 
where  the  others  belonged. 

Q.  Who  defrays  the  expense  of  providing  for  these  poor  travelers,  and  is  there  a 
limited  or  unlimited  fund  for  it  T — A.  The  city  pays  the  actual  expenses;  there  is  no 
special  fund  for  the  purpose. 

Q.  In  what  does  the  aid  rendered  them  consist?— A.  In  lodging  over  night,  sod  » 
liter  of  soup  in  the  evening,  and  again  in  the  morning,  for  which,  as  a  rule,  work  is 
done  to  the  value  of  5  or  10  pfennigs. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  number  of  such  persons  provided  for  annually? — A.  The  law 
authorizing  such  provision  was  only  enacted  in  November,  1877.  Since  that  time  the 
number  annually  assisted  has  been  1878,  1,356;  1879,  11,539;  1880,  15,132;  mi 
13.245;  1882,9,403;  1^83,10,160. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  there  employed  in  Stuttgart? — A.  On  an  average  16«960, 
of  whom  only  3,503  are  females. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  dwell  in  Stuttgart  ?— A.  About  91.5  per  cent.,  or  16,960  in  all. 

Q.  How  many  live  within  a  distance  of  two  hours  from  the  town  ?— A.  Fifteen 
hundred,  or  about  8.5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  unemployed  operatives  among  the  whole  namber; 
aud  is  such  proportion  larger  or  smaller  now  than  the  average  during  the  last  ten 
years?— A.  There  is  no  basis  upon  which  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  now 
nneraployed,  not  even  an  approximate  one.  It  is,  however,  not  considerable,  and 
probably  has  not  varied  mucn,  as  the  unusually  large  number  of  operatives  in  the 
years  1870  to  1873  has  now  been  about  offset  by  the  increase  of  population  since  that 
time. 

Q.  How  many  females  are  employed  in  Stuttgart  in  factories,  shops,  as  servants, 
&o.,  and  how  many  of  them  are  under  fifteen  years  of  age  ?— A.  There  are  12,724  fe- 
male employes,  but  the  exact  number  under  fifteen  cannot  be  stated.  It  is,  however, 
comparatively  small. 

Q.  What  provisions  are  there  for  female  employ^  in  case  of  illness? — ^A.  Th^y  are 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  pamphlet  containing  the  regulations  of  the  *'Kimnk- 
heits-Kosten-Versioherungs-Anstalt "  of  the  city  nospitaL  [Pamphlet  forwarded 
herewith.] 
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Q.  What  are  in  fi^eneral  the  Labits  of  the  working  chiases  in  Stuttgart  f  Are  they 
•teady,  thrifty,  &ud  orderly,  and  what  influences  exist  to  render  their  habits  better 
or  worse  T  Are  they  inclined  to  freqnent  public  honses  t — A.  Their  hubits  are  in  jjen- 
eral  orderly,  though  they  mi^ht  be  »  little  more  thrifty.  The  only  bad  habit  which 
may  have  influence  on  their  mode  of  living  is  that  the  workingmen  freqiu*nt  publie 
hoa^eM  more  than  is  necessary  or  desirable.  The  new  Imperial  laws,  providing  for 
tbe  insnrance  of  workingmen  against  sickness  and  accident,  will,  no  doubt,  exercise 
a  very  favorable  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

Q.  How  many  public  houses  are  there  in  Stuttgart  f — A.  Five  hundred  and  seventy- 
five.* 

INSURANCE  AGAINST  JLLNEfeS  AND  ACCIDENT* 

As  will  liave  been  seen  by  reading  the  statements  of  the  varions 
working  people  and  others  interviewed  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, the  existence  of  relief  societies  among  the  working  classes  here  is 
almost  aniversal.  They  consist,  however,  as  a  general  thing,  of  small 
unions  organized  among  the  operatives  in  each  factory  by  themselves, 
or  in  organizations  among  the  individual  trades.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
new  law  alluded  to  by  President  Schmidhauser,  and  now  under  consid- 
eration before  the  Berlin  Reicltstag,  to  replace  all  these  smaller  organ- 
izations by  one  general  system  framed  in  accordance  with  carefully 
8i)ecilied  legal  provisions.  As  the  measure  has  not  yet  become  a  law, 
I  merely  allude  to  it  briefly  here,  buc  the  indications  are  that  it  will  be 
adopted  and  carried  into  effect,  and  if  so,  that  it  will  prove  a  wise  and 
beneficent  measure.  I  forward  with  this  report  a  printed  copy  of  it 
and  a  summary  of  its  provisions. 

AN  ITALIAN  INVASION. 

The  importation  of  large  gangs  of  laborers  from  Ifortherii  Italy  into 
Gtfrmany  and  Austria  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  requires,  is  now  a 
recognized  phase  of  the  labor  question  in  this  section  of  Europe.  These 
imported  hands  are  available  only  for  the  rougher  kind  of  work,  viz, 
^ig^ing,  blasting,  and  railroad  building,  but /or  that  kind  of  work  none 
are  sai>erior  to  them  in  organization  and  elficiency.  They  do  not  settle 
down  when  they  come;  they  are  simi)ly  hired  for  a  specified  time  to  do 
certain  work ;  railroad  travel  is  cheap,  and  when  their  work  is  done 
they  return  home  to  their  families  with  their  foreign  wages  in  their 
pockets.  The  system  is  now  so  well  organized  that  5,000  or  10,000  Ital- 
ian workmen,  trained  and  equipped,  can  be  thrown  into  any  given  work- 
ing point  in  South  Germany  at  a  week's  or  ten  days'  notice,  and,  from  all 
accounts,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  promptitude  and 
thoronghness  with  which  they  do  their  work.  I  quot-e  an  article  recently 
pubhshed  on  this  subject  in  theSocial-Correspondenz,  showing  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  already  commenced  to  attract: 

Like  tilt)  liirds  of  passage,  there  are  other  flocks  which  swann  into  Germany  at  the 
be^rinniDg  of  every  sprin};,  tbe  railway  comiiiiiDications  rendering  a  lively  interna- 
tional traffic  possible.  We  refer  to  the  nniuerons  troops  of  Italian  laborers  who  come 
to  iK'>ek  and  to  find  what  they  fail  to  obtain  adequately  at  home — work.  According 
to  reporrs  from  Udine  up  to  the  end  of  February,  the  prefecture  there  had  during 
the  tirst  two  months  of  this  year  issued  ten  thousand  passports  for  mechanics  and 
operatives, who  went  to  Germany  and  Austria  to  be  on  hand  in  season  for  the  resumption 
of  tbe  baildinff  work.  In  their  special  branches,  especially  in  earth  and  rock  work,  the 
Italian  operatives  are  superior  to  the  Germans,  and  that  for  three  reason :  Firstly,  they 
ftre  more  p(SrBevering,  more  moderate,  and  more  industrious;  secondly,  they  know 
Utt«r  how  to  profit  by  the  principle  of  division  of  labor ;  and  thirdly,  they  are  far 
mon*  jadiciousiy  organized.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  propoe^als  of  a  Vienna 
•oDtractor  for  boring  a  tunnel  have  just  been  accepted,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 

'According  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  for  1883,  there  were  consumed  dur- 
ing that  year  !i261  litem  of  beer  per  capita  of  population. 
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a  preminm^for  the  early  completioD  of  the  work,  it  is  important  to  commenoe  it  at 
once  ;  what  d^s  he  do  in  order  to  procure  100  or  10,000  experienced,  panctnal,  and 
HU^ady  workuieu,  without  delay?  He  calls  on  one  of  the  well-known  agents  for  Ital- 
iau  workmen  in  Vienna,  and  oljtains,  ho  to  speak,  immediately  what  he  conld  other- 
wise scarcely  procure  even  at  extraordinary  expenditure  of  trouble  and  time,  viz,  a 
ready  army  of  competent  workmen. 

Three  days  after  the  work  at  the  Arlberg  tunnel  had  been  awarded,  handreds  of 
workmen  from  the  Italian  Tyrol  had  already  arrived  on  the  f^ronnd,  and  in  one  week 
the  work  was  bej^nn.  Most  of  the  skilled  Italian  workmen  come  from  the  Piedmont, 
Trient,  and  Friani,  regions  where,  in  a  constant  struggle  with  rocks  and  moantains, 
they  had  had  occasion  in  building  roads  and  tunnels,  to  become  finally  excellent 
stone- workers.  In  those  regions  the  number  of  temporary  emigrants  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  official  statements,  to  from  4  to  (i  per  cent.  In  each  place  there  is  a  chief  (oa^) 
who  in  turn  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  the  agents  abroad,  and  knows  the 
number  of  hands  available  in  his  locality.  In  case  of  a  demand  everything  is  regu- 
lated as  if  it  were  a  movement  of  troops.  Each  one  knows  his  place  and  bis  duties 
beforehand,  and  each  finds  in  this  organization  the  firm  foundation  of  his  econoaiictl 
existence,  the  snre  guarantee  for  the  best  realization  of  his  work.  For  a  number  of 
decades  past,  since  the  middle  of  the  **  forties,''  when  Italian  workmen  first  came  to 
Germany,  to  be  employed  at  firnt  in  railway  bnildiufi;  in  Baden  and  Wurtembni]?, 
this  organization  has  proved  satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,  and  it  woaid 
be  indeed  worth  while  for  German  workmen  to  endeavor  to  learn  something  sboat  it 
from  their  foreign  colleagues. 

^  Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  article  the  Schwabische  Wochen- 
blatt  of  this  city  says : 

The  above  is  from  the  Social-Correspondenz,  a  jonrnal  calling  itself  the  "organ 
of  the  Central  Union,  for  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes."  The  Italian  workmen 
are  here  put  forward  as  an  example  to  the  German.  This  shows  the  criterion  bv  which 
the  paper  in  question  judg^es.  The  lower  the  workman's  grade,  the  more  capable  does 
he  appear  in  its  eyes.  This  explains  why  thousands  of  laoorers  from  Italy,  Bohemia, 
East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and  Silesia  are  in  demand  throughout  Southern  snd 
Western  Germany.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  in  America  Chinese  are  preferred 
to  American  workmen,  but  it  is  significant  enough  that  a  Journal  which  is  constantly 
talking  about  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  should  openly  assume  such  a  posi- 
tion as  this. 

That  which  is  recommended  as  an  especially  good  system,  and  which  has  prorrd 
"satisfactory  both  to  employer  and  laborer,"  is  the  English  ''gang  system."    Its 
character  has  been  properly  described  by  Marx.    The  moral  effect  of  these  migratioos 
can  readily  be  imagined,  and  it  is  curious  that  a  paper  which  is  wont  to  commend  the 
plan  of  workmen  settling  down  in  some  particular  place,  should  now  find  this  mi^n^ 
tory  system  worthy  of  imitation.     We  scarcely  think  it  would  have  any  attractiTeoesa     , 
for  German  workiugmen.    The  German  laborer,  being  accustomed  to*^a  better  way  of 
living,  does  not  yearn  for  the  enviable  lot  of  these  wandering  bands  of  Italians  and     I 
Poles,  and  therels  reason  to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  many  of  those  Social  Politiker     | 
who,  while  they  cannot  boast  enough  about  their  national  pride,  are  yet  not  awara 
how  they  disown  it,  in  endeavoring  to  place  Cierman  workingmenou  a  par  with  thoM     I 
of  other  "^national  it  ies  of  a  lower  degree  of  culture.  i 

THE  L.ABOB  QUESTION  AND  MABBIAGE.  > 

I 

An  important  and  interesting  pba^e  of  this  labor  question  is  to  note   | 
the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the  subject  of  the  marriage  relation  in  the   , 
community.    Low  wages  necessarily  deter  workmen  from  taking  wives 
and  incurring  the  consequent  support  of  a  family.    The  result  is,  that   I 
here  most  of  the  marriages  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40,  simply 
for  the  reason  that  at  the  usual  age  for  marrying  (20-30)  men  are  unable  to 
take  the  responsibility.    In  the  end,  the  proportion  of  people  who  marry 
here  is  probably  about  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  for  instance  in  MaBsacho- 
setts  the  proportion  of  married  people  to  the  whole  population,  is  44; 
in  Wurtemberg  not  quite  40,  an  unappreciable  difference.    Here  they 
marry  later,  that  is  all,  and  simply  because  they  have  to  work  longer 
into  their  life-time  before  arriving  at  the  point  where  the  responsibility 
can  be  assumed.    For  marriages  here,  and  especially  early  marriages, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  entered  upon  thoughtlessly  and  with  a  blind  trust  in 
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the  fortanes  of  the  future.  Hence,  the  exceptionally  large  number  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  who  are  unmarried. 
Now  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  no  bakery  or  butcher's  establishment 
in  this  city,  is  a  married  workman  employed  ;  moreover,  the  bakers  em- 
ploy  none  older  than  35,  the  butchers  none  older  than  30,  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  same  prescriptive  conditions  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  workmen  in  many  of  the  other  similar  branches  of  business. 
The  evident  object  is  to  secure  thereby  men  who,  having  only  them- 
selves to  support,  can  Afford  to  take  lower  wages  than  would  men  with 
families,  and  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining  why  the  majority  of 
marriages  are  deferred  until  after  the  age  of  30. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  further  effects  of  I  his  question 
as  relating  to  the  number  of  births  and  the  increase  of  the  population, 
we  find  that  the  lateness  of  marriage  produces  no  appreciable  effect. 
The  i)opulation  of  the  Kingdom  goes  on  increasing,  as  before  stated,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  1882  there  were  21,885 
more  births  than  deaths  in  Wurtemberg,  in  a  population  a  little  less 
than  two  millions.  During  that  year  the  total  number  of  children  born 
was  78,427,  of  whom  6,986  were  born  out  of  wedlock,  or  a  proportion  of 
8.01  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9.3  per  cent,  for  the  whole  Oerman 
Empire.  In  respect  to  marriages,  too,  the  statistics  of  Wurtemberg 
are  even  more  favorable  than  those  of  the  German  Empire,  for,  while 
the  ratio  of  population  is  22.9  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  married  people  is 
27.9  per  cent.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  (see  Table  III),  that,  while  the 
population  of  Germany  has  increased  over  4,200,000  since  1873,  there- 
were  65,000  fewer  marriages  in  1882  than  there  were  in  1873,  while  the 
number  of  births  was  over  60,000  greater. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  at  a  ^imure  the  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  as  regards  the  single  or  married  state,  viz : 


Age. 


Under  15  yean 

15to20ye«T« 

lOtoSOyears 

to  to  40  jean 

40  to  50  yean 

MtoOOyean 

•OtoTOyeara   

70  yean  and  apwarda 

Totals  Wurtemberg  (censua  1880) 
KMaachoaetta  (oenaua  1875) 


Minora, 
single  and 
divorced. 


700,587 

181, 754 

188, 304 

40,944 

27.003 

20.061 

12,016 

6,327 


1. 187, 886 
*012, 516 


Married. 


426 

77.  Oil 
204.644 
179, 950 
115. 430 
63,538 
19,556 


660, 555 
645,245 


Widowed. 


Total. 


725 
4,087 
11.837 
22,505 
34,595 
34, 426 


I 


100, 028 
94,151 


700,587 
182, 183 
266,046 
250,525 
210, 780 
157,996 
111,040 
60,800 


1,057,460 
1,661,912 


*  Including  2,807  unknown. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  life  of  an  average  married  work- 
ingman  here  in  Stuttgart,  I  requested  a  worthy  man,  a  potter  by  trade, 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  consulate,  to  appear  before  me  and 
answer,  so  far  as  he  felt  disposed,  such  questions  as  should  be  put  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  products  of  his  labor,  and  also  the  manner  and  cost 
of  his  living.    His  short  and  simple  story  is  given  herewith : 

WHAT  POTTER  SCHWEIGEBT,  OF  STUTTGART,  SAYS. 

I  am  tfairty-foar  years  old;  bom  in  Baden;  married,  without  chiUlreu,  and  have 
lived  in  Stuttgart  since  1876.  I  served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  Carlsriihe, 
worked  at  my  trade  for  two  years  at  Blanbenren,  Wurtemberg ;  then  tried  it  for  three 
orfoar  months  in  Barmen,  Prussia;  then  came  back  to  Wurtemberg,  and  worked  for 
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half  a  year  at  Heilbronn,  another  half  year  at  Ellwangen,  then  about  nine  months  at 
CaUv,  after  vrhich  I  came  to  this  city,  where  I  worked  for  four  years  in  the  employ  ot 
otherHy  and  in  1882  I  be^au  bnaines-s  for  myself.  I  married  a  year  after  I  came  to 
8tuttgnrt.  My  father  was  a  master  mason  in  Baden,  and  had  five  children,  fnar  of 
whom  were  sons,  I  beiug  the  fourth.  I  had  to  learu  some  trade,  and  I  chose  that  of 
a  potter.  As  1  entfcred  my  Hixteenth  year  I  began  my  *prenticeehip.  Mv  entraucs 
fee  amounted  to  80  gulden  [$33],  one-half  of  which  had  to  be  cash  down,  the  remain- 
der at  the  middle  of  my  three  years'  service.  My  father  gave  me  the  money.  As  ap- 
S rent  ice  I  got  my  board  and  lodging  free,  but  no  wages.  Having  drawn  a  lucky  nom- 
er,  I  was  a  military  supernumerary,  classed  with  the  reserve,  and  therefore  not  liabls 
to  active  service.  I  remained  with  my  employer  at  Carlsruhe  till  I  was  tweuty-foar, 
and  then  traveled,  as  above  stated,  finally  settling  here. 

My  business  is  that  of  a  potter.  It  consists  in  putting  up  and  preparing  stone  and 
iron  ovens  and  stoves.  I  generally  employ  one  workman  in  winter,  and  for  the  net 
of  the  year  manage  my  business  alone,  there  being  in  summer  much  less  to  do.  I  earn, 
on  an  average,  from  $1  to$1.25  per  day  the  year  round,  over  and  above  the  exuensesaDd 
outlays  of  my  business.  Ou  that  income  I  support  myself  and  wife  and  keep  clear 
of  debt,  but  can  lay  by  little  or  nothing.  Whatever  could  be  saved  must  go  for  cloth- 
ing and  such  things.  I  manage  to  live  on  this  income,  because  I  must.  I  occupy  a 
ground-floor  apartment,  consisting  of  two  small  rooms  and  a  kitchen,  with  also  soma 
little  additional  room  in  the  basement  and  cellar.  I  have  this  apartment  free  of  reel 
in  consideration  of  my  services  in  looking  after  the  rest  of  the  house,  which  is  a  two- 
story  one,  occupied  by  other  parties.  My  duty  is  to  keep  the  premises  clean  and  io 
order. 

We  breakfast  at  about  6  on  coffee  and  rolls;  dine  at  12  on  soup,  soup-meat>,  a  head 
of  salad  or  some  other  kind  of  vegetable,  and  bread ;  and  our  evening  meal  generally 
consists  of  what  remains  over  from  dinner,  with  perhaps  a  sausage,  or  something  lika 
that,  added.  Besides  these  meals  we  generally  tase  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of  beer 
or  cider  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  about  4  in  the  aft«moou.  We  em.»loy  no 
servant.  I  have  to  buy  four  or  five  pairs  of  boot4i  or  shoes  every  year,  and  the  nature 
of  my  business  compels  me  to  incur  more  expense  for  clothing  than  the  average  work- 
man.   My  expenses  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Rent 

Food,  at  2.76  marks  per  day  ..: 

ITuel  and  lights 

BesideocAtaz... 

Dues  to  meohAntos'  aid  society 

For  ioooma  tax 

For  clothing  for  self  and  wife 

Leaving  for  miscellaneous  expenses  .. 

865  daya,  at  4. 60  marks  per  day  . 


Marka.     Delisia 


Free. 

090  00 

23SO 

102  00 

24  sr 

4  00 

tf 

12  00 

2» 

900 

2  14 

850  00 

an 

175  60 

41  ff 

1.642  50 


S80N 


My  wife  and  I  generally  go  out  walking  on  Sunday  afternoons,  andnsnally  stop  in  at 
some  Wirthschaf  t,  where  we  spend  from  1  to  2  marks  for  beer  and  other  refreshments. 
This  outlay  of  course  comes  out  of  the  balance  above  included  under  the  head  of  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  I  work  hard  from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  feel  that  I  must  have  a  little  change  on  Sundays.  The  prices  of  bread  and  meal 
have  risen  during  the  last  six  years.  For  three  pounds  of  bread  I  now  nay  5  pfen- 
nigs (1^  cents)  more,  and  for  a  pound  of  meat  10  pfennigs  ('2^  cents)  more  than  I  did  is 
1^8.  I  am  a  member  of  no  orp;anization  except  of  the  Mechanics'  Aid  Society. 
Times  arc  not  so  good  in  ou#  business  as  in  1876;  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for 
labor.  A  good  harvest  in  the  country  would  revive  business  of  every  kind.  I  have 
no  provision  againnt  need  or  old  age  except  the  sum  of  1.80  marks  (44  cents)  per  day 
f^m  the  Mechanics*  Aid  Society  in  case  I  fall  ill.  Provided  times  grow  no  wone,  1 
am  contented  with  my  lot. 

MACHINIST  BEH,  OF  ESSLINGEN,  SPEAKS. 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  your  occupation t— 
Answer.  I  am  fift.y-four  years  old;'!  live  at  Esslingen,  and  I  am  employed  in  the  ma- 
ohino  works  at  that  place.    I  have  worked  there  for  twenty-four  years  past. 

Q.  In  which  department  of  the  machine  works  are  you  employed,  and  as  what  t—A 
In  the  locomotive  works,  as  a  mechauic. 

Q.  How  many  operatives  are  employed  in  the  works  f — A.  Between  1,400  and  1,500 
men,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  ana  sometimes  more,  for  which  they  are  paid  extra. 
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Q.  Who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  works  f — JSi.  A  company  composed  of  yarioas 
heavy  capitalists. 

Q.  How  many  locomotives  do  the  works  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  f — K»  Last 
year  50  or  60,  but  it  was  not  a  good  year;  during  the  year  before  we  tume<l  out  80, 
aod  there  have  been  2,020  delivered  since  the  works  were  founded  in  1848.  We  ship, 
to  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  even  to  South  America  and  Australia. 

Q.  What  other  class  of  machinery,  &c.,  do  your  works  turn  out  f — A.  We  manu- 
facture railway  cars  and  agricultural  machinery. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive  for  a  working  day  of  10  hours  f — A.  I  am  paid  by 
the  piece,  and  I  earn  an  average  of  4  marks  per  day  the  year  round. 

Q.  Is  that  more  than  the  average  earn  7 — A.  My  earnings  are  a  little  higher  than 
the  average,  which  may  be  stated  at  3.60  marks  to  3.80  marks  per  day.  The  lowest 
paid  earn  2.20  marks  per  day  ;  the  highest— as,  for  instance,  the  men 'who  work  the 
steam  hammer  and  the  men  who  put  the  locomotives  together<>-5  marks  per  day. 

Q.  Your  income,  then,  amounts  to  about  1.500  marks  per  year,  I  should  say  7 — A. 
Yes,  about  that  amount.  I  could  not  well  get  along  on  less  and  support  myself  and 
family.  I  have  three  children,  one  a  married  daughter,  living  in  Bavaria ;  the  second 
a  sou,  twenty-five  years  old,  and  an  engraver  by  trade;  the  third  also  a  son,  twenty 
years  old,  and  employed  as  a  watchmaker.  Only  the  latter  is  to  any  extent  depend- 
ent on  me. 

Q.  Would  yon  object  to  giving  me  a  general  detailed  statement  of  how  your  1,500 
marks  income  is  distributed  T — A.  Certainly  not.    I  pay — 


For  rent  (2  xvoma,  kitchen,  cellar,  and  garret) 

For  food,  2  markii  per  day 

For  fael  and  light 

For  clothing,  ahoea,  ice    

For  taxes  and  relief  fund 

For  tools,  ntenaila,  repairs,  lu: 

For  oatlay  for  son  (apprentice) 

For  beer,  self  and  wife 

For  miseellaneoua  and  oaanal  expenaea 

Total 


Marks. 


1,500 


Dollara. 


200 

47  00 

730 

173  74 

60 

14  28 

130 

80  94 

36 

8  67 

50 

11  90 

40 

9  52 

120 

28  56 

134 

31  80 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  relief  society f — A,  Yes;  we  have  an  aid  association  to 
which  all  the  workmen  in  the  machine  works  belong.  I  pay  1.50  marks  every  month ; 
and  then,  if  I  am  taken  sick,  the  association  pays,me  1.20  marks  per  day  as  long  as  I 
am  unable  to  work. 

Q.  Do  yon  belong  to  any  workingmen's  union t— A.  No;  I  belong  to  no  society 
whatever. 

Q.  Are  the  workmen,  whom  you  know,  generally  contented  and  happy  f — ^A.  Yes, 
as  long  as  they  get  regular  work. 

Q.  Are  times  better  in  your  trade  now,  or  worse,  than  they  were  six  years  ago  f — 
A.  Much  worse,  on  account  of  increased  competition  from  all  sides. 

THE  STUTTGABT  CO-OPBBATIVB  SOOIETy. 

While  these  societies  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  to 
members  good  and  genuine  articles  for  cash  and  at  current  prices,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  aim,  through  wholesale  transactions,  at  realizing 
profits  which  are  put  to  the  members'  credit.  To  this  end  the  co-operative 
society  in  Stuttgart,  after  which  the  others  now  existing  in  Wurtemberg 
have  been  modeled,  has  in  operation  eleven  different  stores,  and  also  keeps 
a  large  storehouse  from  which  the  goods  are  furnished  as  required.  It 
has  also  contracts  with  variou«  tradesmen  and  merchants,  whereby  they 
biud  themselves  to  pay  a  certain  discount,  amounting  to  about  8  per 
<^nt.,  to  the  society  on  all  goods  sold  to  members.  All  accounts  are 
settled  quarterly,  and,  an  inventory  having  been  taken,  a  balance  is 
^tmck  according  to  the  usual  method  of  commercial  bookkeeping.  One- 
balf  per  cent,  is  deducted  quarterly  from  the  value  of  the  immovable, 
and  2 J  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  movable,  assets;  about  5  i)er  cent,  of  the 
profits  are  transferred  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  is  distributed 
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quarterly  among  the  members  pro  rata,  according  to  the  amount  drawn 
in  counters  by  each  from  the  society  during  the  quarter.  The  gorero- 
ment  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  meeting  every  quar- 
ter, in  a  board  of  audit  meeting  at  least  once  a  month,  and  in  the  director. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  board  of  audit  to  supervise  the  action  of  thedirector 
and  of  the  employes,  and  to  see  that  everything  is  conducted  in  conform- 
ity with  the  statutes,  and  with  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  board  is  subdivided  into  committees  on  revision,  on  purchase,  and  on 
storage,  each  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  supervision  of  each  shop  ift 
intrusted  to  one  member  of  the  board,  who  sees  that  goods  are  properly 
looked  after,  and  tfiat  the  shop  is  kept  clean,  examines  the  scales  and 
weights,  and  verifies  the  inventory. 

The  duty  of  the  committee  on  revision  consists  in  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  all  books  of  the  cash  account  and  of  the  balance  sheet,  and 
the  committee  is  required  at  least  once  a  month  to  make  an  unannounced 
examination  of  the  cash  balance. 

The  committee  on  purchase  meets  weekly  to  determine  what  pur- 
chases of  goods  Hre  to  be  made,  to  examine  the  purchased  gomls  as  re- 
gards quality  and  cost,  and  to  control  the  selling  prices  as  fixed  by  the 
director. 

The  committee  on  storage  sees  that  the  principal  store-house  and  the 
cellars  are  kept  in  good  order,  that  there  is  always  a  sufficient  amount 
of  goo<ls  on  hand,  and  that  they  are  of  a  proper  quality,  and  protected 
from  damage  and  spoiling. 

The  financial  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  society  has 
been  able,  after  deducting  the  percentages  above  mentioned,  to  declare 
a  dividend  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent^  while  similar  organizations,  in 
smaller  cities,  have  often  been  able  to  declare  even  a  higher  one  still. 

The  failure  of  the  Stuttgart  Tolksbank  in  1882,  followed  shortly  after- 
ward by  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  Handwerkerbank,  tended  to 
shake  theconfldence  previously  existing,  in  manyquarters,  inthe  solidity 
of  incorporated  associations  and  their  capacity  for  self-maintenance. 
The  opponents  of  the  co-operative  system,  especially  dealers  in  colonial 
produce,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  prejudice  en- 
gendered by  these  occurrences,  chiefly  by  pointing  out  constantly  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  mutual-guarantee  system.  As  a  result,  the 
society's  membership  has  gradually  decreased  from  about  3,800  to  2,700,  of 
whom  one-fourth  are  mechanics  and  factory  operatives;  another  fourth 
physicians,  chemists,  teachers,  artists,  authors,  employes,  and  military 
men ;  the  remaining  half  consisting  of  various  persons  with  or  withoat 
a  regular  occupation.  It  is  believed  that  the  membership  has  now 
touched  its  lowest  limit,  and  that  the  opposition  of  its  rivals  will  not 
succeed  in  doing  it  any  further  injury. 

The  co-operative  system  aims  only  at  furnishing  good  wares  for  ready 
money,  and  the  merits  of  such  an  object  as  this  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned in  any  quarter.  As  an  instance  showing  its  influence  upon  gen- 
eral trade,  the  tact  may  be  mentioned  that  some  years  ago  the  society, 
being  in  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  petroleum,  managed  to  head  ofiT 
a  speculation  organized  to  effect  a  considerable  rise  in  the  market-  Nor 
is  the  importance  of  another  fact  to  be  underrated,  viz,  that,  as  the  so- 
ciety sells  only  for  cash,  it  thereby  imposes  upon  its  members  a  general 
system  of  economy. 

LODGINGS,   FUEL,  AND  LIGHT. 

There  has  been  a  complaint  of  late  years  that  the  price  of  lodgings  in 
Stuttgart  has  gone  up.    It  is  certainly  higher  here  than  in  the  smaller 
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cities  of  the  Kiugdoin,  but  even  that  fact  does  not  indicate  an  abnormal 
condition  of  prices,  as  Stuttgart  has  a  larger  transient  population,  and 
the  demand  is  consequently  greater.  I  subjoin  a  table  showing  prevail- 
ing rates  of  rent,  fuel,  and  lights,  viz : 


Locality. 


Itottgart 

CftiiDstatt 

£MliiigeD 

Lodirigsburg  . 


Lodging;  per  ;  Family  dweUing  per  month,  con- 
month,  sintiug  of— 


Fuel. 


Light. 


Sii'il 


"2      i 
5   I    -! 


to  71    l^^  1» 
*"  ^*  I  J    2  38 

71  '       1  19 

71  1      1  19 

1  07 


•| 


||2: 


1  43 

2  U 
1  43 
1  43 
1  90 


5$2  62 
\  5  93 
3  57 
8  81 
2  38 
2  38 
2  80 


ii  =  ; 


I  $4  28 

3  57 
3  81 
2  38 

2  38 

3  33 


11 

o 
IF 
H 


1 

100 
pounds. 

$0  60 


4i 

I- 


Oubie        100 
meter,  pounds. 


$5  95  ,    $0  60  1 1  ^1  ^  ;  j$0  57   fO  06 


I  Kilo- 
Liter,  meter. 

$0  05 


4  76 

3  83  ' 
2  38 

4  70  ; 


65  I 
60 


2  38 
2  17  I 


67  I 

57  I 


07 


05 
OS 


THE  COST   OF  LIVING. 

i  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable  change  during  the 
last  five  or  six  years  in  the  prices  charged  and  paid  for  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  such  as  are  daily  used  by  the  working  classes.  Their 
diet  is  simple  and  plain,  and  is,  in  nearly  all  Ccases,  paid  for  in  cash  when 
purchased.  The  principal  articles  of  daily  consumption  and  their  prices 
in  this  city  and  at  three  other  neighboring  points  will  be  found  set  forth 
in  the  following  table,  which,  having  been  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Stuttgart  Chamber  of  Commerce,  may  be  relied  upon  as  accurate : 


Article. 


Bread,  ordinary per  pound.. 

BrwMl,  bUck do.... 

Floor,  rye do 

Floar,  wheat do... 

Bott«r do... 

Mak peiUter.. 

Kggs per  dozen.. 

Fotfttoea per  100  ponndii.. 

Beef per  pound.. 

Pork do 

Motton do 

Bacon '. do... 

Beer per  liter.. 


Stuttgart 


$0  OH 


04i 
Obi 
26    ] 
29    < 
04 
18    ] 
21    < 
95    i 
.  19    ] 


Cannstatt.     '.     Esalingen.      '  Lndwigsbnrg. 


10  034 


10 
21 
06 


031 

04i 

24 

04 

20 

1  19 

II 

20 
06 


$0  031 
OU 

on 

05 

25 

04 
181  j 
20   j 

71 


20 
21 
06 


Everywhere  throughout  this  section  of  Germany  the  working  people 
are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose  and 
wherever  they  best  can  do  so.  Employers  impose  no  conditions  in  this 
regard,  for  such  imposition  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  exist- 
ing law  which  requires  that  all  operatives  and  working  people  shall  re- 
ceive their  wages  in  hard  cash.  The  working  people  in  turn  rarely 
make  book  accounts  or  bills,  generally  paying  cash  down  for  their  pur- 
chases, and  feeling  that  in  doing  so  they  are  purchasing  cheaper.    Aa 
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a  general  thing  employes  are  paid  off  weekly  on  Saturdays,  altboagh  in 
«ome  cases  the  pay-day  comes  only  fortnightly.  As  will  be  observed 
by  frequent  references  to  the  subject  occurring  in  this  report,  it  is  ha- 
bitual with  most  operatives  on  receiving  their  pay  to  deposit  a  small 
portion  of  it,  representing  their  week^  savings,  in  some  savings  hank 
or  other  similar  depository.  This  feeling  is  encouraged  by  employers, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  I  believe,  are  prompted  by  beneficent  motivenin 
doing  so.  Their  disposition  to  further  in  other  ways  the  welfare  of  their 
hands  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  iu  many  instances  where  factorien  exist 
in  the  country  districts  the  proprietors  have  caused  the  erection  of  com- 
modious dwellings  for  those  of  their  operatives  who  wish  to  occupy 
them  at  moderate  prices.  The  quarters  of  the  working  (leople  in  this 
«ity  are,  as  a  general  thing,  better,  I  think,  than  those  occupied  by  the 
similar  class  of  population  in  New  York,  and  they  are  constantly  im- 
proving. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  STUTTGART. 

The  activity  here  in  building  is  steady ;  not  so  great  necessarily  as 
•during  the  great  speculative  period  after  the  war  with  France  (1873-74), 
but  a  continuous,  healthy  growth,  resulting  in  the  constant  opening  of 
new  streets  and  the  extension  of  old  ones,  carrying  the  city  each  year 
further  and  further  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  surrounding  its  original 
limits.  The  buildings  erected  are  mostly  of  stone,  with  four  or  five 
^oors ;  solid  in  appearance,  and  generally  very  tasteful  iu  architecture. 
It  is  this  steady  growth  and  consequent  demand  for  labor  which  ex- 
plains to  a  great  extent  the  fact  that  so  few  unemployed  workmen  are 
to  be  found  in  the  city. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  buildings  an- 
nually erected  since  1873.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
creasesince  1878-79,  when  the  lowest  ebb  appears  to  have  been  reached: 


Tear. 

DweUings. 

other 
bofldat:!. 

Kamber. 

stories. 

1888 

61 
50 
45 

SO 
28 
80 
81 
66 
67 
146 
250 

m 

1882 

188 
168 
IM 
101 
108 
1091 
210 
268 
500 
1,016 

9 

1881 

tt 

1880 

M 

1879 

SI 

1878 

If 

1877 

47 

1876 

» 

1876 

» 

1874 

11 

1878 

n 

Toua 1 

818 

8.1364 

41T 

A  LEADING  EDITOR'S  VIEWS. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Elben,  editor  of  the  Schwabiscbe  Mer- 
kur,  one  of  the  leading  daily  papers  of  this  city,  for  the  following  in- 
teresting expression  of  his  views  on  various  topics  prominently  identified 
with  the  snbiect  of  labor : 

Question.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Wnrt^m- 
"berg  favorable  or  not?— Answer.  It  is  not  unfavorable. 

Q.  What  is  their  condition  as  compared  with  that  which  existed  ia  1878,  and  wbsl 
<liflference  is  there  between  the  business  situation  then  and  now? — A.  The  situation 
has  somewhat  improved. 
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Q.  Are  the  working  cliuises  orderly,  trastwortL^,  and  thrifty;  and  what  favorabU 
influencee  do  yoa  know  of  which  condnce  to  their  wi^lfare,  or  what  unfavorable  in- 
f  nences  exercising  a  contrary  effect  f — ^A.  Those  workmen  who  are  governed  by  relig- 
ions principles  are  generally  steady  and  frugal.  The  work  of  the  church  and  of  the 
free  Christian  associations  has  an  improving  effect  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  In- 
jarions  effects  result  from  the  srreat  number  of  public  houses, which  are  too  much  fre- 
qaented,  as  well  as  from  the  dissemination  of  socialistic  doctrines,  inasmuch  as  they 
preach  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  existing  betwetm  employers  and  employed;  and  what 
effect  have  these  relations  upon  !he  general  prosperity  f — A.  Only  too  frequently  do 
tbe^workiugmen,  under  the  influence  of  the  instigation  of  socialistic  leaders,  evince 
mistrust  toward  their  employers,  thereby  impeding  and  hindering  the  endeavors  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Q.  Are  the  workingmen  organized  ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  their  orgauiza- 
tioo,  and  itseffi^on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers? — A.  A  great  num- 
ber of  them  are^Binbersof  industrial  relief  associutions,  as,  for  instauce,  the  printers. 
The  effects  of  siM  organizations  muHt  be  recognized  as  beneficial  with  these  trades. 

Q.  Is  such  organization  offset  by  any  counter  organization  of  capital  f-r-A.  No  ;  with 
the  exception  of  some  temporary  associations. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  labor  here  adequately  remunerated? — ^A.  This  question  might 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  so  far  as  the  larger  industries,  and  probably  also  the 
boilding  trade,  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earnings  in  many  small  trades, 
notably  in  the  case  of  tailors  and  shoemakers,  are  inadequate. 

Q.  What  political  rights  do  workingmen  enjoy ;  and  what  are  their  influences, 
through  snch  rights,  on  legislation? — A.  We  have  general  elections  by  direct  vote,  and 
the  workingmen  regularly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  especially  iu  the  larger 
districts,  like  Stuttcart,  by  nominating  special  candidates  of  their  own. 

Q.  How  far,  on  tun  other  hand,  has  legislation  regulated  the  labor  question  here, 
and  what  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  this  regard  ? — A.  A  beginning  was  made  in 
this  direction  by  the  enactmeut  of  the  law  providing  for  those  who  are  sick ;  at  pres* 
ent  the  law  relating  to  insurance  against  accidents  is  uuder  discussion  in  the  Berlin 
Parliament,  and  further  future  legislation  is  contemplated  in  regard  to  the  questions 
of  pension  and  invalid  funds. 

THE  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  OP  EMPLOYES. 

Under  the  laws  of  Wurtemberij  there  are  appointed  two  inspectors 
of  factories,  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  visiting  and  inspecting 
iDdnstrial  establishments  whenever  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  of 
seeing  that  all  needfnl  precautions  are  taken  for  the  saf/ety  and  health 
of  those  who  are  employed  therein.  As  regards  precautions  against  fire, 
the  details  are  left  to  the  individual  proprietors,  with,  of  course,  the 
provision  that  general  safety,  exists,  and  that  any  serious  source  of 
danger,  if  it  exists,  will  be  promptly  removed  by  order  of  the  inspector. 
A  matter  which  occupies  a  more  important  place  in  the  inspector's 
rounds  is  the  question  of  the  sanitary  condition  existing  in  the  crowded 
factories.  I  quote  from  the  interesting  report  for  1882  of  Oberregier- 
nngsrath  Diefenbach,  one  of  the  two  royal  inspectors  for  Wurtem berg, 
the  following  extract: 

As  the  system  of  inspection  of  factories  has  only  heen  a  few  years  in  vogue,  the  in- 
spector can  only  accomplish  his  purpose  hy  first  of  all  assuring  himself  of  the  good 
will  of  the  manufacturer;  he  will  next  simply  mention  what  his  wishes  are, and  en- 
deavor to  show  the  manufacturer  that  the  safety  of  his  establishment  is  a  matter  of 
hie  own  interest.  Only  in  a  minority  of  cases  where  a  danger  is  obvious  and  its  re- 
moval to  be  accomplished  by  moderate  measures,  can  the  inspector  count  upon  th* 
immediate  application  of  means  for  protection  against  it.  But  there  are  many  cases 
where  he  is  answered,  *'  This  has  been  so  for  twenty  years  past,  and  there  has  been  no 
accident."  There  are  many  cases,  too,  where  the  addition  of  new  rooms  or  buildings 
and  the  transfer  of  the  machinery  are  required  to  improve  the  surroundings,  and 
where  beforehand  a  careful  study  of  all  the  special  details  of  the  entire  undertaking 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  how  the  matter  can  be  best 
remedied.  In  such  cases  an  immediate  compliance  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  a  willingness  to  comply  has  to  suffice.  In  such  case,  improvements  can  only 
he  produced  slowly. 

There  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  no  great  number  of  marked  cases  resulting 
from  want  of  proper  sanitary  precautions.    The  white-lead  factories  in  my  district 
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are  not  actively  at  work,  and  the  number  of  perBons  employed  in  them  is  inconsider 
able.  In  this  kind  of  work,  where  most  are  liable  to  inhale  the  white-lead  dust,  th 
workmen  make  use  of  month-sponges  for  their  protection  against  it;  moreover,  at 
this  work  the  operatives  are  frequently  changed ;  many  constitutions  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  the  effects  of  this  dust,  while  others  possess  great  power  of  rosistanee  against 
it.  I  have  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advise  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
workmen's  eyesight,  whether  by  the  use  of  goggles,  a  proper  placing  of  the  work- 
tables  as  regards  the  light,  or  improvement  of  the  workmen's  attitude  while  at  labor. 
Any  bettering  in  this  regard  can  of  course  only  be  accomplished  with  the  oonstsot 
vigilance  of  the  overseer. 

Experience  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  workmen  themselves  object  to  a  proper 
airing  of  the  work-rooms,  because,  being  often  badly  clad,  warmth  is  more  important 
to  them  than  a. bet  ter  air,  and  their  lusty  lungs  scarcely  feel  the  slow- working,  hart 
ful  effects  of  a  bad  atmosphere.  In  some  glass-factories  ventilating  apparatus  hsre 
been  put  up,  which  carry  off  the  duet  and  have  thereby  attracted  ff^^^ble  attention. 

In  one  establishment  for  cleaniuj^  bed-feathers  the  workmen  hai^Been  n'peat4*dly 
attacked  with  smaU-pox,  the  origin  of  which  the  county  physician  has  ascribed  to 
bales  of  feathers  imported  from  various  countries. 

Funds  to  considerable  amounts  have  been  set  apart  by  several  of  the  larger  mano- 
facturers  for  the  benefit  of  their  workmen.  The  owner  of  a  large  factory  at  Heilbronn 
has  set  aside  a  capital  of  30,000  marks,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  tho 
relief  of  his  operatives  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  those  dependent  on  them,  in  cases 
not  provided  for  in  the  regulations  of  the  mutual  aid  society  already  existing  among 
them.  Anotherjextensive  manufacturer,  on  the  occasion  of  his  golden  wedding,  de- 
posited a  large  sum  in  the  neighboring  county  savings-bank  for  a  similar  object. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  REGULATIONS  IN  VOGUE. 

The  following  are  the  rales  adopted  by  Messrs.  Krauth  &  Co.,  of  the 
Bothenberg  Saw  Works,  at  Hofen,  for  the  protection  of  their  employ^  in 
the  factory,  viz  : 

1.  Repairs  to  the  beltings  while  on  the  pulleys  are  most  strictly  forbidden ;  wheo 
such  repairs  are  needed  the  saddler  must  be  sent  for.  The  masters  in  chanre  of  the 
various  divisions,  the  master  joiner,  master  sawyer,  and  master  planer,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, are  respectively  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  beltings  Bie 
put  in  place  again  under  their  immediate  supervision  by  experienced  workmen,  sod 
that  the  necessary  precautions  are  at  the  same  time  taken.  While  the  repairs  are 
inlprogress  the  workmen  are  to  remain  at  a  safe  distance. 

2.  .The  taking  down  and  putting  up  of  beltings  over  30  millimeters  wide,  while  in 
motion  and  with  unprotected  hand,  is  forbidden. 

3.  Apprentices  and  employed  under  16  years  old  are  not  to  handle  the  belting. 

4.  While  the  machinery  is  at  rest  no  master  or  workmen  connected  with  transmis- 
sion madhinery,  or  such  as  receives  its  motive  power  direct,  shall  undertake  any  kind 
of  repairs  or  work  whatsoever  without  first  giving  notice  to  the  engineer  and  to  the 
wheel-keeper.  The  two  latter,  as  well  as  the  masters  and  workmen  concerned,  ars 
then  to  take  care  that  no  accident  occurs  through  the  machinery  being  prematurely 
set  in  motion  again.  In  the  case  of  lesser  repairs,  requiring  only  a  few  nonrs'  time, 
the  workman  must  remain  by  his  machine. 

5.  The  motors  should  only  be  set  goin^  by  the  wheel-keeper,  or,  in  his  absence,  by 
his  substitute.  In  case  of  any  unusual  interruption,  he  is  to  notify  the  engineer,  or 
his  substitute,  before  the  commencement  of  work. 

6.  All  workmen  employed  either  upon  or  near  machinery  must  wear  tight-fittiiig 
clothing ;  aprons  must  be  tied  around  at  the  bottom  with  a  string. 

7.  The  use  of  the  elevator  for  traveling  up  and  down  is  forbidden. 

8.  The  oiling  of  machinery  in  motion  from  an  unsafe  standpoint,  aa  well  as  the 
cleaning,  rubbing,  and  oiling  of  dangerous  parts  while  in  motion,  is  forbidden. 

9.  In  the  boiler-house  the  regulations  of  the  Wurtemberg  Dampfkessel-Revisions- 
yerein  are  in  force.  Entrance  without  leave  into  the  boiler,  steam-engine,  and  tar- 
bine  rooms  is  forbidden  under  penalty.  The  wheel-keeper  is  required  to  keep  (be 
wheel-house  closed. 

I  quote  the  following  interesting  facts  from  the  report  for  18K  of 
Begierungsrath  Gartner,  the  other  inspector  of  factories  for  this  King- 
dom.   He  says : 

In  many  factories  there  exists  a  system  of  premiums,  whereby  the  workman  is  paid 
not  only  according  to  quantity,  but  also  to  quality  of  work  done.  In  a  silk-twisting 
mill,  for  instance,  an  industrious  girl  can,  besides  her  daily  wages  of  80  or  90  pfen- 
nige  earn  also  10  to  12  pfenuige  more  as  a  premium  on  the  quality  of  her  woiiL. 
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In  two  of  tbe  factories  which  I  visited  I  foand  in  force  Dew  regulations,  in  which, 
besides  those  referring  to  the  discipline  of  the  employes,  were  added  others  framed  to 
insure  the  protection  of  the  workmen  from  danger,  together  with  instructions  for  the 
serviug  of  dangerous  machinery  and  apparatus. 

In  advising  the  use  of  goggles,  one  always  meets  with  great  opposition  from  the 
workmen.  Most  people  will  admit  that  this  means  of  protection  against  injury  to  the 
eyes  is,  though  not  absolutely  certain,  yet  a  very  efficient  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
objection  is  made  to  all  sorts  of  these  glasses  on  the  ground  that  they  heat  the  eyes, 
canse  perspiration,  and  stop  the  circulation  of  air;  that  they  soon  become  damp  and 
soiled,  and  that  they  injure  the  eyesight  of  the  workman,  and  in  the  end  his  powers 

of  seeing. 

•  •  #••  •  •  « 

In  the  corset-weaving  establishments  one  hears  everywhere  complaints  of  low 
waffes,  and  comparisons  with  those  paid  when  business  was  so  lively  between  1865 
and  1870,  when  the  average  price  obtained  for  making  a  corset  was  60  pfennige, 
whereas  now,  for  the  same  kind,  27  pfeunige  are  paid. 

In  the  white  fancy-work  establishments  the  workmen  invariably  answer  when 
asked  how  higli  wages  they  get  for  the  work  they  are  doing,  "  I  don't  know ;  for  the 
last  iob  I  got  so  and  so  much  ;  the  master  makes  out  the  wages.''  The  workmen  in 
this  branch  have  to  put  up  with  freqnent  deductions  from  their  pay  on  account  of 
faulty  work,  which  would  perhaps  not  occur  as  often  as  it  does  if  employers  and  em- 
ployed could  be  brought  in  direct  dealings  with  each  other. 

In  one  weekly  delivery  of  work,  consisting  of  fifty-two  pieces,  at  93  marks  wages, 
there  occurred  fifteen  cases  where  a  one-fourth  deduction  was  made  ;  in  several  cases 
there  is  written  on  the  list  the  simple  remark,  ''No  pay  on  account  of  bad  work.'' 

In  one  embroidery  factory,  equipped  with  the  Heilmau  machinery,  the  overseer  is 
paid  25  marks  wages  for  fourteen  days*  work.  The  workman  is  paid  for  every  100 
stitches,  on  a  machine  of  218  needles  breadth,  according  to  pattern,  from  12  to 
15  pfennige,  or,  on  a  machine  of  178  needles  in  breadth,  from  10  to  13  pfennige. 
He  can  make  between  2,400  and  2,500  stitches  daily,  the  material  all  being  nir- 
nished ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  pay  the  threaders  and  the  finishers ;  the 
former  (generally  children,  or  his  wife)  are  paid  under  agreement  with  the  embroid- 
erer, receiving  on  an  average  50  pfennige  a  day ;  the  latter  are  paid  about  1^  pfennigs 
for  100  stitches. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1882  the  co-operative  societj^,  which  had  been  in  existence 
for  seventeen  years  in  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  industry  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  85  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  which  consisted  of  workmen  in  the  various  fac- 
tories toere,  was  obliged  to  go  into  liquidation.  Many  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
about,  viz,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  the  management,  their  ignorance  of  legal  pro- 
visions, want  of  any  control,  an  eagerness  for  dividends,  and  the  application  of  the 
reserve  fhnd  towards  a  declaration  of  a  dividend  which  had  not  been  earned,  business 
undertakings  entirely  without  the  sphere  of  the  association,  an  overvaluation  of 
assets,  defective  bonds  on  the  part  of  the  storekeepers,  &c.,  all  of  them  mistakes  which 
make  one  wonder  that  the  collapse  had  not  arrived  much  sooner.  The  failure  of  two 
large  manufacturers  iu  the  same  village  appears  finally  to  have  brought  the  matter 
to  a  climax. 

In  addition  to  the  forty  mutual  relief  associations  previously  known  to  me  in  my 
diBtrict.  three  new  ones  have  been  organized.  In  a  certain  wooden  ware  factory 
where  the  membership  of  all  the  employes  in  the  relief  association  is  made  compul- 
sory, the  men  pay  25  pfennige,  the  womeu  10  pfennige,  as  their  weekly  dues.  Those 
who  have  paid  dues  for  four  weeks  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  relief  from  the 
third  day  of  illness.  A  workman  receives  daily  85  pfennige,  and  a  workwoman  40 
pfennige  for  a  maximum  period  of  forty  days  before  six  months'  membership.  In  case 
of  death  the  sum  of  20  marks  is  paid  iu  addition  to  the  expenses  of  interment. 

In  another  relief  association  (in  a  sheet-iron  factory),  where  the  membership  of  all 
employes  is  also  com]iolsorj',  each  member  pays  in  20  pfennige  dues  on  every  weekly 
pay-day.  In  case  of  illness  from  the  third  day  on,  up  to  a  period  of  three  months,  relief 
to  the  amonnt  of  2  marks  is  allowed  daily,  Sundays  included,  and  the  expenses  of 
the  physician  and  apoihecary  are  also  defrayed. 

Still  another  relief  fund  fur  sick  and  infirm  workmen  has  been  founded  in  a  metal- 
ware  factory,  the  members  consisting  of  workiuguien  who  have  been  employed  there 
for  a  year  or  more.  All  members,  sick  or  well,  pay  in  10  pfennige  dues  weekly. 
The  right  to  claim  relief  only  begins  ninety  days  after  becoming  a  member  ;  for  the 
first  half  year  of  sickness  relief  to  the  amount  of  6  marks  weekly  is  allowed,  for  the 
following  eighteen  months  4  marks  weekly,  and  for  a  longer  period  nothing.  In  case 
the  member  falls  ill  a  second  time,  relief  is  only  allowed  from  the  ninetieth  day 
after  recovery  from  the  previous  illness. 

In  a  certain  paper  factory,  a  savings  bank  is  organized  under  the  following  con- 
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ditions:  Deposits  can  be  made  every  pay-day  iu  amonnts  as  desired.  Interest  U 
aUowe<l  monthly  at  the  rate  of  4  pfennige  on  10  marks  or  at  the  rate  of  4.8  per  cent. 
per  annum.  But  such  interest  can  only  bt)  collected  in  cases  where  depositii  h^Vii  be<>n 
made  to  the  amount  of  :(5  marks  or  upwards,  and  outy  theu  where  the  accoaut«  hare 
been  running  three  months. 

In  a  certain  silk-twisting  mill,  there  has  been  a  savings  bank  in  operation  for  fif- 
teen months  past  on  the  following  plan:  Participation  is  voluntary  with  the  4*xc<'|v 
tionof  this  condition,  that  the  female  operatives  must  deposit  therein  the  half  of 
their  extra  wages,  of  which  the  more  industrious  can  earn  daily,  in  addition  to  tbfir 
regular  pay,  from  10  to  12  pfennige.  At  the  end  of  every  month  these  deponittftre 
handed  over  by  the  managers  with  whom  they  have  been  left,  to  the  resident  a^at 
of  the  Wurtemberg  Sparcasse,  and  receipts,  therefor  are  handed  the  operative. 
The  disposition  to  save  must  at  first  be  carefully  inculcated  by  the  manager;  insnr 
of  the  girls  thought  that  they  made  these  deposits  only  to  please  their  employer. 
At  first  the  total  of  deposits,  made  on  a  fortnightly  pay-day,  by  115  op«r»tW.>4. 
amounted  from  50  to  80  marks,  but  of  late  the  amount  has  increased  considenblr. 
The  severe  hail-storm  which  visited  that  section  on  the  IHth  of  Jnly,  1882,  contrib- 
uted notably  to  this  increase.  On  the  first  pay-day  after  the  catastrophe  in  qoestioQ 
the  deposit  ifiade  by  40  operatives  amounted  to  150  marks,  and  it  has  since  remaiiM<d 
at  about  the  same  figure. 

Mention  may  here  also  be  made  of  a  penny  savings  bank,  which  was  fonnde^  «ix 
months  ago  for  the  working  classes,  children,  and  servants,  by  severAl  mannfsetiiren» 
and  merchants  in  Balingcn.  On  the  plan  of  the  Penny  savings-bank  at  Bremen, 
there  are  in  Balingen  six  shops  where  savinj^s-connters  can  bebongbtat  lOpft^nnij^e. 
These  are  dropped  in  a  savings-box  by  the  purchaser,  and  when  the  amount  of  coiin- 
ters  reaches  the  value  of  two  marks,  the  county  savings  bank  will  give  a  receipt 
therefor.  For  amohnts  under  two  marks  the  founders  of  the  plan  guarantee  pay- 
ment. During  thelfirst  half  year  the  deposits  amounted!  to  2,017  marks,  20  pfennige, 
of  which  1,973  marks  were  handed  over  to  the  county  savings  bank.'' 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  employment  of  female  labor  in  Wurtemberg  is  more  genemi  in 
the  agrieultaral  districts  than  in  the  cities.  In  the  former,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  women  depend  upon  their  daily  labor  for  their  daily 
bread.  Many  of  them  work  in  the  fields,  doing  almost  a  man's  work, 
many  others  are  employed  in  the  small  shops  in  which  each  villap^ 
abounds,  and,  finally,  numbers  of  young  girls  daily  work  for  10  hoor^  I 
iu  factories  of  one  kind  or  another,  perhaps  2  or  3  miles  distant  from 
their  homes.  In  Stuttgart  it  is  different.  In  a  population  of  12(KUU0 
there  are  registered  15,512  women  as  earning  their  own  living  by  labor, 
and,  of  these,  7,144  live  as  servants  in  families,  and  the  remalDder  are 
engaged  in  business  or  other  pursuits. 

Among  the  firms  employing  the  largest  number  of  female  operatives 
in  this  city  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  I.  M.  Ottenheimer  &  Sons,  niauo* 
facturers  of  corsets,  an  enterprising  house  having  extensive  basiDe<^ 
relations  with  the  United  States.  In  reply  to  a  series  of  qaestionsMr. 
Adolf  Ottenheimer,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  has  kindly  favorM 
me  with  the  following  replies : 

Question.  How  many  persons  do  you  employ  of  both  sexes? — Answer.  Nine  hninlrt'l 
male  and  1,100  female  hands,  or  about  2,000  in  all 

Q.  Are  these  all  employed  in  the  factory  f  If  not,  how  many  are  and  wherp  <I<*  tbr 
rest  do  their  work  t— A.  In  the  factory  320  are  employed.  The  rest  work  in  tb* 
country,  some  in  branch  factories,  some  in  the  houses  where  they  reside. 

Q.  What  are  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  wages  paid  to  women  and  ((irl«  .• 
your  employ  f —A.  The  lowest  wages  are  1.20  marks  a  day  ;  the  highest,  3.r«u  niArk*. 
the  average,  1.80  marks. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  various  distances  at  which  the  opentivr » 
live  from  the  factory  t — A.  Ten  hours  of  labor.  The  distance  varies  ttom  I  to  .">  kil»- 
meters. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  operatives  whcc 
you  employ  f — A.  Good. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  •'^ 
women  T — A.  Yes,  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 
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Q.  Whftfc  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  npon  the  wages  paid  to  men^ 
ADil  upon  general  social  and  industrial  conditions? — A.  None  in  oar  experience. 

Q.  What  degree  of  education  exists  among  your  female  operatives  and  their  children  ; 
and  bow,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  fact  of  tne  mother's  employment  afi'ect  her  domestic 
life  and  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  her  children  T — A.  All  have  fair  school- 
ing. In  our  opinion  the  fact  of  the  mother's  employment  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  domestic  life.  The  children  are  generally  taken  care  of  by  relatives  during  the^  . 
mother's  absence. 

Q.  Are  the  working  classes  in  your  opinion  steady,  trustworthy,  and  frugal  T— <A» 
Yes. 

Q.  What  feeling  generally  exists  in  Wnrtemberg  between  employer  and  employ^  f 
—A.  A  very  satisfactory  one. 

A  mill-woman's  story. 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live,  and  what  is  yonr  employment  f —Answer.  I  live  m 
Esslingen  and  am  employed  as  a  jenny-hand  in  Markel  &,  Wolf's  woolen-yarn  factory. 

Q.  Are  yon  married  or  single  f— A.  I  was  married  last  February.  I  am  thirlgr  year» 
old.    I  have  been  employed  seven  years  where  I  now  am. 

Q.  How  many  women  and  girls  altogether  are  employed  in  your  factory  f — A.  About 
70O,  the  majority  of  them  unmarried. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  many  of  the  married  ones  have  children.  What  do  they  do  with 
the  children  while  they  are  at  work  t — A.  They  leave  the  children  either  with  elderly 
relations  or  with  elderly  people  in  the  houses  of  friends;  in  the  latter  case  they  pay 
10  to  15  marks  a  month  for  tne  child's  full  board. 

Q.  What  are  the  daily  working  hours? — A.  From  6  a.  m.  till  7  p.  m.,  with  twenty 
minutes  rest  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon,  and  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon  ;: 
that  is  over  eleven  hours. 

Q.  If  you  work  over  that  time  do  you  get  extra  pay  for  it  ? — A.  Certainly,  as  I  am 
psid  by  the  amount  of  work  I  do. 

Q.  Are  all  the  hands  paid  in  that  way,  or  do  some  get  a  fixed  price  per  day  ?— A» 
Some  receive  a  fixed  price,  as,  for  instance,  the  wool  washers,  pickerel  and  sorters,, 
who  are  paid  from  1.20  to  1.50  marks  per  day.  The  migority  are  paid,  as  I  am,  accord* 
ine  to  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Q.  About  how  much  do  you  earn  on  an  average  per  day  the  year  round  ? — A.  Some- 
times  I  earn  2  marks  a  day,  sometimes  only  1.50  marks.  On  the  year  round  I  earn  an 
sverage  of  1.70  marks  daily. 

Q.  Are  you  often  called  on  for  extra  work  ? — A.  Very  seldom.     Formerly  we  were.. 

Q.  Dp  most  of  the  female  operatives  in  your  mill  live  in  Esslin^en  ? — A.  No ;  some 
hve  BO  far  away  that  thev  have  to  walk  one  and  a  half  hours  each  way  ^oing  t-o  and 
returning  from  their  work.  They  have  to  leave  home  at  half  past  four  m  the  morn- 
mR,  and  do  not  reach  home  again  until  half  past  eight  at  nij^ht.  Women  from  the 
different  villages  come  at  noon  with  the  dinners  for  tne  operatives  from  their  respec- 
tive localities. 

Q.  What  do  the  younger  unmarried  female  operatives  do  with  their  wages? — ^A. 
Those  who  have  parents  contribute  it  to  their  support,  thoMc  who  have  not  spend  it 
for  their  own  maintenance.  They  cannot  save  much  uoless  they  stint  themselves  iik 
their  food. 

Q.  Can  these  girls  save  anything  for  marriage? — A.  Very  little,  and  that  only  by 
hard  denial. 

Q.  Did  yon  save  up  anything  before  your  marriage? — A.  Yes,  about  500  marka. 
($125),  but  that  was  because  I  was  forewoman,  worked  overhuurs,  and  underwent 
great  denials. 

Q.  Are  most  of  the  girls  industrious  and  saving  ? — A.  Some  are,  some  are  not. 

Q.  Are  the  most  of  them  good  girls  ? — A.  They  vary,  like  all  other  people. 

Q.  Are  they  generally  strong  and  healthy? — A.  Yes,  in  general. 

Q.  Do  the  most  of  them  marry  sooner  or  Qater  ? — A.  Yes,  sooner  or  later ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  circumstances  to  do  so.  | 

Q.  Are  wages  higher  or  lower  now  than  they  were  five  years  ago? — A.  The  fixed 
day- wages  were  about  the  same,  but  the  rates  of  payment  according  to  the  amount  of 
work  done  were  20  per  cent,  higher  five  years  ago,  while  the  cost  of  living  remaina. 
aboQt  the  same. 

Q.  What  education  had  you  had  before  you  began  to  work  in  the  mill  ? — A.  I  had 
poor  parents ;  I  went  to  the  public  school  m>m  the  time  I  was  seven  years  old  until 
I  was  fourteen.  Then  I  was  three  years  in  service,  with  a  family  in  the  country ;. 
then  I  went  to  Augsburg  and  workea  for  two  years  in  a  woolen-mill ;  then  two  years 
in  Qeislingen!in  another  mill ;  then  one  year  in  a  mill  near  Cologne ;  then  two  years 
more  near  Wmterthur,  in  Switzerland ;  and  finally  I  came  to  Esslingen,  where  I  now^ 
am. 
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Q.  Snppose  a  fire  broke  out  in  yonr  mill  daring  the  daytimei  are  there  meann  of 
escape  provided  for  all  of  yon  f — A.  Yes;  the  new  portion  of  the  mill  is  one-8torie<if 
but  the  older  portion  of  it  has  three  floors,  and  there  most  of  the  o{)era rives  are.  U 
is  amply  provided  with  hose,  ladders,  and  buckets,  and  there  would  be  no  danger 
whatever. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  fall  sick,  and  were  unable  to  work  for  a  fortnight,  wlut 
would  you  have  to  depend  upon  f — A.  We  have  a  relief  fund  to  which  all  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  mill  contribute  40  pfennige  each  per  month.  Single  operatives  are  sent 
)k>  the  hospital,  and  are  cicred  for  gratis,  besides  receiving  on  their  discharge  from 
the  hospital,  25 'pfennige  per  day  for  the  period  of  their  illness.  Those  who  bare 
parents  or  husbands  are  allowed  to  remain  at  home,  and  are  paid  50  pfennige  per  day. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  house  f — A.  Yes ;  I  and  my  husband  hire  a  part  of  a  second  floor. 
We  have  two  rooms  and  a  part  of  a  kitchen,  for  which  we  pay  60  marks  a  year.  We 
breakfast  together  at  half  past  five  on  coffee  and  bread.  When  my  husband  is  able 
to  work  we  get  our  dinner  at  a  house  near  where  live,  and  pay  35  pfennige  (about 
8  cents)  apiece  for  it.  We  get  soup,  boiled  meat,  and  some  vegetable.  We  take  onr 
evening  meal  about  7.30  or  S  o'clock.  I  prepare  it  myself— a  cup  of  coffee,  perhaps  a 
little  beer  and  bread,  and  a  sausage  or  so.  We  earn  together  about  lOOmarki 
[$23.8^  per  month,  and  with  economy  we  manage  to  get  along  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  female  operatives  are  contented f — ^A.  Yes;  they 
do  not  complain  of  their  lot,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  it. 

A  FEW  WORDS  MORE  FROM  MR.  KARL  KL.OSS. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  female  labor,  Mr.  Kloss  favors  me  with  a 
few  additional  observations.  He  says  that  women  weavers  are  paid 
from  1.10  to  3.30  marks  per  day;  bookbinders,  1.20  to  3.60;  compositors, 
1.60  to  4.80;  wood- workers,  1.90  to  2.70;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  inquire 
how  the  deficit  in  these  women's  means  of  livelihood  is  to  be  made  good. 
He  answers  the  question  himself,  and  thas: 

(1.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  longevity,  owing  to  iun'l'^nuate  sustenance,  on- 
healthy  lodgings,  and  excessive  work,  t.  e.,  on  Sundays  and  o\    r-*  ours. 

(2.)  At  a  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  the  education  of  their  childreo : 
while  the  mothers  are  compelled  to  go  to  the  factories,  the  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves, and  they,  as  well  as  the  household,  are  neglected. 

(3.)  At  the  sacrifice  of  morality;  single  women  are  obliged  to  look  out  for  other 
sources  of  income. 

(4. )  At  a  sacrifice  of  the  value  of  male  labor,  which  becomes  depreciated  by  com- 
petition  with  that  of  women  and  children. 

THB  CONDITION  OP  WOMEN  IN  THE  FACTORIES. 

Referring  again  to  the  interesting  reports  of  the  two  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories, previously  quot-ed  from,  I  make  the  further  following  extracts,  vii: 
Inspector  v,  Diefenbach  says: 

In  a  cigar  factory  in  the  country  I  found  over  200  persons  and  work-women  in  one 
room,  which,  it  is  true,  was  large,  but  the  operatives  were  so  crowded  together  that 
they  hardly  had  room  to  move.  The  clothing  of  all  these  people  was  hung  on  th« 
pillars  about  the  room.  In  rainy  weather  this  clothing  was  wet  through,  and  it  cao 
be  imagined  what  an  atmosphere  there  was  in  the  room,  lacking,  as  it  did,  proper 
means  of  ventilation.  The  putting  up  of  a  ventilating  apparatus  and  enlargement  of 
the  work-room,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  room  as  a  wardrobe  were  prom- 
ised me.  In  cases  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements  io 
the  factory,  and  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  I  have 
found  in  many  cases  that  an  arrangement  exists  whereby  the  women  leave  work  »n 
hour  before  noon-time  to  cook  the  midday  meal  for  their  familie4).  I  was  assnrcil 
that  only  such  women  were  employed  in  the  factory  as  were  childless,  or  had  an  ajpni 
mother  to  look  after  their  children  and  take  care  of  their  houses.  Further  restrtctioos 
upon  female  labor  do  not  seem  t^  me  desirable ;  in  many  families  blessed  with  nuiut-r- 
ous  children,  and  in  thickly  settled  neighborhoods,  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
wife — and  this  seems  so  generally  a  subject  for  regret — must  contribute  an  essential 
part  of  the  support  of  the  entire  family,  which  at  least  renders  possible  better  nonrish- 
ment  for  the  children.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  find  remunerative  work  to  do 
at  home,  while  there  is  a  chance  to  earn  something  in  the  factories.  In  many  ^uart- 
ers  it  is  stated  that  girls  are  rendered  thoughtless  and  pleasure-loving  by  workmg  in 
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the  factories,  and  that  so  they  become  nnfit  for  houoehold  dntiea;  in  the  case  of  female 
operatives  not  living  with  their  families,  tbis  may  be,  in  many  cases,  trne,  but  it  ia 
Itn  probable  where  a  girl  lives  with  her  family,  has  their  shelter  and  care,  pattici- 
pates  in  the  household  duties,  and  so  contributes  to  increase  the  family  receipts,  or, 
beraelf,  endeavors  to  save  uy  a  sum  of  money  to  start  a  home  of  her  own. 

Inspector  Gartner  says : 

In  a  certain  spinninj^-mill  I  found  that  the  comfortable  three-story  bnildine,  which 
is  set  a<«ide  as  a  dwelling  for  fiftT  female  operatives,  was  scarcely  half  occupied,  not- 
withstanding the  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  cheapness  of  the  accouiuiitdations 
offered,  viz:  9  pfennigs  for  a  bed:  colfee  and  bread.  6  pfennige;  dinner,  17  pfennige; 
•npper,  11  pfennige,  or  a  total  of  43  pfennige  per  day.  On  inquiring  the  cause,  the 
mauager  answered  me  that  the  girls  felt  themselves  placed  under  restraint  in  conse- 
queoce  of  the  house  regulations,  and  especially  of  the  provision  that  all  liviug  in  the 
house  should  be  at  home  by  9^  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  would  not  be  admitted 
later.  It  consequently  happens  that  some  of  the  female  inmates  do  not  come  home  at 
night  at  all,  and,  when  they  are  reproached  with  the  fact,  they  give  notice  that  thej 
will  remove  elsewhere.  In  the  neighboring  town  there  arehouses  where  they  say 
they  can  obtain  all  necessary  accommodations,  even  though  it  costs  a  little  mofe ;  but 
in  such  a  case  the  price  is  no  object.  Each  room  is  arranged  for  two  girls,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  beds,  contains  also  a  chest  with  locks  nud  a  table.  The  almost  entire 
lack  of  any  reading  matter  in  their  rooms  was  strikingly  noticeable.  In  one  case  a 
"Country  Almanach,"  in  another  the  **  Story  of  Hies^.  of  Bavaria,^'  were  the  only 
pieces  of  printed  matter  to  be  found  in  all  the  rooms  in  tne  whole  of  that  large  honse. 

In  one  of  the  larger  districts,  with  extensive  manufacturing  interests,  the  small 
namber  of  older  female  operativee  was  again  remarked.  It  is  a  custom  among  the  fe- 
male working  population «for  the  girls,  after  they  have  worked  in  the  factory  from  the 
age  of  14  up  to  18  or  20,  and  have  saved  up  a  little  money,  to  go  away  to  the  cities  ta 
obtain  situations  as  servant  girls,  and  so  acquire  the  necessary  ex])erience  for  their 
future  duties  as  wives. 

JUVENILE  LABOS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1882*  there  were  employed  in  Wnrteinber^, 
in  717  factories,  5,680  children  under  16  years  of  a^re,  the  number  being 
about  equally  divided  as  regards  the  sexe^.  The  following  table,  taken 
from  Inspector  Gartner's  report,  shows  the  steady  increase  during  the 
last  4  years  in  the  employment  of  children  in  factories,  viz : 


'S 

i 

B«tweeii  14  and 
1»  ye»r». 

Between  12  and 
14  years. 

Total  under  16. 

Year. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

-a 
I 

284 
363 
282 
222 

1.867 
3,210 

£ 

1 

1879 

613 
508 
«75 
717 

1.687 
2.019 
2,867 
2.669 

2.363 
2.687 
2.961 
2.888 

4.060 
1616 
5,328 
5,458 

70 
191 
156 
114 

214 
172 
126 
108 

2,677 

9  7Aa 

4  484 

1«M 

4!V70 
5, 616 
5.6W 

IMl 

2.523   S.OKT 
2,683   ^007 

1882 

■ 

Under  the  laws  governing  juvenile  labor  no  child  under  12  years  can 
be  employed,  and  those  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  can  only  work 
for  6  hours  a  day.  Careful  attention  to  these  provisions  is  given  by  the 
bspectors,  and  no  deviation  is  allowed  therefrom  save  in  exceptional 
caites  such  as  the  two  followingi  which  1  take  from  Inspector  Gartner's 
report,  viz : 

(1.)  On  the  reqaest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  flax-mill  at  Urach,  pemnission  waaae- 
eorded  them  by  the  royal  coniity  anthorities  to  let  their  juvenile  bands — 3  malen,  24 
femal*^  or  *Z7  in  all — work  from  5  instead  of  5.30  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the  even- 

*  Statistics  for  18S3  not  yet  published. 
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log,  for  a  period  of  4  weeks,  with,  of  coane,  the  cnstomary  hoars  of  recess.  The  re- 
quest was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  water  was  so  low  at  that  time  that  only  the 
half  of  the  factory  could  he  kept  going ;  the  older  workmen,  therefore,  worked  st 
night,  and,  in  order  to  spare  these,  and  enable  them  to  leave  sooner,  it  was  thpnght 
to  nave  the  day-work  begin  half  an  hour  earlier.  It  involved  simply  a  question,  there- 
fore, of  a  deviation  from  the  provisions  of  section  136  of  the  induhtrial  law  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hours  of  beginning  labor.  The  daily  working  period  for  the  juvenile 
hands  remained,  as  before,  11  hours  long,  and  the  children  were  all  provided  with 
medical  certificates. 

(2.)  The  county  authorities  at  Horb  allowed  the  mechanical  twist-mill  at  Mtthlen 
on  the  Neckar,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  caused  to  their  work  bj  inunda- 
tion, to  employ  14  voung  people — 2  males  and  12  females — for  12  hours  daily  during 
the  nours  of  daylight  for  4  weeks,  with  of  course  the  customary  hou^  of  recess. 

Inspector  v.  Dlefeiibach  remarks  on  this  subject: 

The  work-cards  and  work-books,  the  placards  containing  the  regulations  in  regard 
to  Juvenile  laborers,  and  the  tables  bearing  their  names  are,  I  fina,  bein^  constantly 
better  kept.  I  have  not  discovered  any  violations  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  12  years  of  age  in  the  factories,  altnoueh  some  cases  of 
employment  of  children  at  night,  or  for  a  longer  period  than  is  lawful,  and  of  acor- 
tailing  of  the  hours  of  recess  have  occurred,  and  have  been  fined  by  the  coarts. 

Juvenile  hands  between  14  and  16  years  old  are  specially  numerous  in  the  rtg- 
assorting  rooms  of  wool  factories,  in  cigar  factories,  in  the  woolen  and  cotton  milb, 
and  in  the  silk-twisting  establishments. 

•  ••••*• 

Repeated  complaints  have  reached  my  ears,  as  well  from  parents  as  from  employers, 
that  the  young  cannot  receive  a  work-book  and  go  to  work  in  a  factory  at  once  on 
leaving  school,  which,  in  many  cases,  occurs  when  they  are  13^  years  old,  bot  thst 
they  must  wait  until  they  have  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  Experience  teaches 
that  such  children,  who  are  only  lawfully  entitled  to  work  for  6  hours  a  day,  lind 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  anyhow,  and  so  are  neglected  and  left  to  look 
after  themselves. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  labor  question,  T^ith  all  its  varied  phases,  is  the  great  problem 
now  undergoing  solution  throughout  the  Oerman  Empire.  Gonserva- 
tism  and  Socialism  are  preparing  for  their  death  grapple ;  the  one,  deep- 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  encumbered  with  difl&cnlties 
from  which  it  cannot  free  itself  even  if  it  will ;  the  other,  rearing  the 
standard  of  a  universal  disenthrallment  from  all  existing  socisJ  ties,  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  and  chimerical  fabric  upon  their  ruins. 
Gould  but  the  middle  ground  be  found  between  the  two,  could  those  so 
tenacious  of  the  titles  and  traditions  which  have  come  down  from  fea- 
dal  times  but  be  brought  to  see  that  an  enlarged  freedom  for  all  men  is 
the  lesson  of  the  time;  could,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  clamor- 
ing so  madly  for  that  enlarged  freedom  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  must  first  be  educated  to  a  proper  use  of  that  which  they  demand^ 
it  might  then  be  hoped  that  the  struggle  would  find  a  prompt  and 
peaceful  solution.  But  where  concessions,  claimed  as  such,  by  the  one 
are  received  by  scorn  and  ridicule  by  the  other,  and  where,  in  turn,  the 
X>ersistent  demands  for  increased  political  rights  and  a  broader  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  labor  are  construed  as  presumptuous  or  even  per- 
haps as  seditions,  no  man  can  tell  what  the  outcome  will  be.  It  is  a 
struggle  which  commands  the  attention  and  study  of  all  thinking  men, 
and  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the  future  of  society. 

GEORGE  L.  GATLIN, 

ComuU 

United  States  Gonsulatb, 

Stuttgart,  May  U,  1884. 
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Table  l,—Di»tribu1%on  of  the  population  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurteniberg  according  to  the 
purauiU  or  avocations  upon  which  theg  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent. 


Penons directly  engaged: 

Males 

Females. 

Total 

Hoiuebold  senranta  attached 
to  thoee  directly  engaged : 

Males 

Females 

Total. 


Dependent  memben  of  the 
ilies  of  those  directly 


Depeni 
fami: 


anired: 
Under  U 


\  years  of  age : 

Males .7... 

Females 

Total 

Orer  14  years  of  age ; 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total: 

Males 

Females 

Total 


Grand  total: 
Males... 
Females.. 


Total. 


If 


IS 
II  ' 


270. 182  I 
114, 270 
303,458 


170 
15,087 
15,216 


162.601 
167.651 
380,842 

7,011 
106.887 
203,008 

100,702 
364.548 
584,250 


440,068 
403.861 


042,024 


218.167 
44,881 
268,058 


160 
15,207 
15,867 


121.466 
125.728 
247,188 

8.170 
145,288 
148,467 

124.644 
271,011 
305,655 


342,071 
831,100 


674,080 


S 

I 

d 


36,330 
13,844 
40,683 


100 
0,832 
10,022 


24,462 
26,167 
50,620 

1,100 
81,615 
32,024 

26.571 
57,062 
83,553 


ii   1 

If 

Si 

s« 

P8 

ws 

-^#1 

t 

62.100 
81,158 


143,258 


2,876 
3,516 
5,882 


1,730 
1,816 
3,555 

20 
1,762 
1,701 

1,768 
3.578 
5.346 


88,417 

4,381 

42,788 


125 
7,087 
7,212 


12,827 
12,015 
25,742 

868 
10,103 
10,062 

13,686 
32,018 
45,704 


4,144 
7,110 


11,254 


43.486 


05,714 


26,643 
33,677 


601. 126 
214.085 
60,820    815, 20» 


230  I 
5,678  , 
5,017 


602 
14,666 
15,268 

4,706 
10,206 
24,002 


31,588 
58,661 


80,280 


52.85T 
58,750 


4,104  827,288 
4, 680  338, 902 
8,734  1      666,190 


12.78» 
400,581 
422, 82» 

340. 07T 

748, 48$ 

1, 068b  51» 


042. 09i 
1,015,87S 


1,057,46» 


Table  II. — Table  showing  vital  and  natal  statistics  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  King- 
dom of  Wurtemherg,  in  the  year  1882. 

VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Grerman  Em- 
pire (including 
wartemberg). 


Wnrtemberg^. 


Mirriages , 

BinhsT 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Deaths  (inoladlng  stillboni) : 

Males :. 

Females 

Total 

Excess  of  births  orer  deaths : 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Total  population  December  1, 1880 


850,457 

011,372 
858,128 


1,760,501 


648,286 

585,708 


1,244,006 


263,076 
262,420 


12,62» 

40,471 
37,86ft 


78,427 


29,05» 
27,489 


56,542 


ll,4ia 
10,46T 


21,88S 
1,070,182 
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Vital  and  natal  $UiHsHc9  of  the  German  Empire,  ^e. — Continued. 
NATAL  STATISTICS. 


German  Em- 
pii-e  (including 
Wartembers). 

Wnrtcabets. 

Legitimate  blrtha: 

MaleA '. 

826.646 
778.  «»7 

aunt 

Females 

KM 

total 

1.605.043 

71.441 

niegttimate  births: 

Mafca 

84,726 
7».731 

3.531 

Females             ..TT.,^#T.-..T-r,r,.Y.-rTr»Y....».r..-.       ..,..T..,.-r.r..^TT.Tr 

3.447 

Total         

164.457 

•.Ml 

Total: 

Hales 

011.372 
858.128 

4(1. 4T1 

Females         .»»t        ----r»^.. VrT----TT--,-r-T-r-r--T»-« T-Y...1...T. 

J7.M 

Total 

1.760.500 

7S.« 

Table  III. — Table  of  vital  etatieiics  of  the  German  Empire^  by  year9,from  1873  to  1882. 


Yew. 


Estimated 
population. 


I 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
18A1 
1882 


41, 532. 000 
41, 083. 000 
42, 510. 000 
43.057.000 
48.608,000 
44.127.000 
44. 639, 000 
45. 030, 000 
45, 442. 0(  0 
45,767,0t0 


Marriages. 


416,040 
400.282 
386,740 
360,012 
847. 810 
340, 016 
83:>,  113 
8.37, 342 
838.000 
350,457 


Births. 


1.715,283 
1.752,076 
1.708.501 
1.831.218 
1. 818. 550 
1.785.080 
1.806,741 
1. 764. 006 
1,748.686 
1,760.501 


Deaths. 


I  Exoeasof 
birtbaorer 
•     deaths. 


1. 241. 450 
1, 101, 082 
1.246.573 
1.207.144 
1.223.602 
1.228.607 
1.214.643 
1.241.126 
1.222.028 
1.244.006 


473.824 
561.044 
552.010 
624. 074 
504.858 
556.473 
502, 008 
522,070 
525.758 
525,405 


Sleffiti-  , 
mate      StiUbecB. 
births.  I 


158,268  ' 
152.015  ; 
155.578 
158.  SCO  ! 
157.300 
154.6120 
15».82l  I 
19H.7M  ! 
15R.454  ; 
164.457  I 
I 


67. 1« 
61.  SM 
74.171 
73.  a? 
71.  IS 
70.  M7 

67,021 
66.517 
€7,121 


.      GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  feeek  {of  various  hours)  in  Stuttgart. 


OooopatloDs. 


BUILDIKO  TBADM. 

BricklaTers 

Hoaoarriers 

Masons  

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Bo^f**TS  

Tenders 

Flamb««rs 

Assistants 

Carpen  ters 

Gas-fitters. 

OTHBH  TRADB8. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Citfar-makeia 

Coopers  (per  month) 

Cutlers  (per  month) 

Distillers  (per  monUi) 


Highest. :  ATcnfa 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


12 

12 

11 

13 
n2) 
[l5$ 

r  ^\ 

(10  5 
10ft 

[in 

10 

II 

12 
11 
11 


#4  57  I 
8  14 
4  85 
8  14 
643 
8  57 
600 

5n 

4  00 
6  48 

4  28 
428 
6  71 


71 

288 
100 
3  57 
3  14 


$5  43 
8  71 
543 
4  00 
7  14 
SM 
7  14 
7  14 
4  57 
78S 

4  » 

5  71 
867 


857 

357 
286 
571 
S  S3 


288 

857' 

164 

357! 

426 

858 

388 

7  14 

426 
8.73 
570 
144 
576 

57* 
4« 
1149 
240 

04  <1 
397 
SM 
371 
60 
371 
6« 
6S7 
4S 
743 
457 
6M 
7« 


3  14 
SM 
331 
4SB 

sa 

381 

S3i 
571 
431 

401 

4a 

898 

118 
7M 
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Wages  paid  per  week  (ofrariove  houre)  in  Stuttgart— Continued, 


OcoapftUona. 


Othbb  trades— Continued. 
DrJTvra: 

I>F»yinen  and  teMmatera 

Cab,  caiTiaze,&o 

Street  rail WA>a 

Dytra , 

iDgMTen 

Jiinivn  

Gardenen 

Hattere  

Horwttboen 

Jewi^lers    

laborera,  porters,  Ao 

UthojerapiierB 

Maiwriffhta 

Kail-mi&eri,  hand 

Fottsre  

Printers 

Trachera,  pnblio  aeboola 

Saddle  and  hameaa  makers 

Tannera 

Tailors     

Tvlejcranh  operators 

TinAmiUia  

Weavers  (outside  of  miUa) 


Hours 
per  day. 


12 
12 
13 
11 

9 
11 
12 
11 
12 

9 
12 

9 


11 
11 
11 

6 
11 
10 
11 

H 
10 
12 


Lowest 


$5  70 
8  33 
420 
1  98 
5  70 
3  60 
3  60 

1  68 

2  86 
5  70 
836 
8  68 
5  70 
1  44 
1  14 
654 
7  78 
5  70 
1  U 

3  60 
497 
144 

60 


Hlshest. 


$8  58 

10  01 
4  20 

2  88 
14  28 

7  14 

4  26 

8  12 

3  57 

11  40 
553 

11  40 

17  16 

1  74 

1  44 

858 

19  22 

14  28 

1  74 

5  70 
10  99 

1  98 
84 


Average. 


$7  14 
9  17 
4  20 
2  58 
858 
786 
372 
249 
8  09 
868 
46» 

loot 

11  4» 
1  5ft 

iSt 
7  U 

12  5ft 
7  U 
1  44 
42ft 
7  9ft 
1  74 

1% 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wagee  paid  per  day  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Occupatione. 

Working 
hours. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Tomiture  Caotories : 

Join<*r8    - 

11 
11 
12 
12 
12 

i         10 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

$0  48 
71 
95 
24 
24 

1     - 

86 
48 

29 
62 

83 
29 

67 
62 

1  43 
71 
86 

ftl  19 

1  43 

2  86 
60 
48 

48 

48 
71 

48 
81 

100 
60 

83 
76 

190 

1  19 

52 

ftO  88 

Wood-carvers 

95 

Flonr<miII<i :  Foremen '......... 

1  90 

Cnmet  facti>rii  8 :  female  hands 

2ft 

Woven  goods  fiustories:  female  hands 

aft 

Confectionery  factories :  female  hands 

3ft 

Female  hands....'. 

4S 

Xalebanda  

66 

Cigar  faotortes: 

Female  hands 

38 

Male  hands 

71 

Bngar  factorii^: 

Coppersmiths 

8ft 

"Workmen 

88 

Ingine  factories: 

Kachinists 

7ft 

Smiths  

71 

JswHry  factories: 

('aMnct-masters -. 

1  67 

GoldKmiths 

9ft 

Female  hands 

43 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundries,  machifte-shops,  and  iron  worJcs  in  the  consular  district  of 

Stuttgart, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Iron  foundries : 

Chiselem  (ten  hours) 

Founders  (eleven  boors) . 


10  95 
57 


ftl  31 
95 


ftllft 
71 


For  ftirther  information,  see  Table  V. 
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GLASS  WORKS. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eixty  houre  to  glaee-workere  in  the  consular  dietrioi  i^SMt§art 


OocnpaUoni. 

Lowest 

Higheat. 

Artaiaf*. 

In  Znffenluiiiaeii: 

CilMa-makAin .».. 

18  87 
286 
167 

596 
24S 

f7U 
5M 
428 

10  71 
3  67 

$611 

GlaM-catteiB 

4  06 

208 

XnBahlbaok: 

Olnm-mftkere ...................x. 

7  14 

Day  laborera...... 

288 

MINES  AND  MINING. 


Wagee  paid  per  dajf,*  week,  or  year,  in  and  in  connection  with  iron  and  salt  minoe  in  the  eon- 

eular  district  of  Stuttgart 


Ooonpatioita. 


In  mines  and  foundries : 

Foundry  snperintendenta per  year.. 

Foundry  treasurers do — 

Foundry  assistant  saperintendenta do — 

Foundry  bookkeepers do... 

Machine  inspectors do 

Clerks do... 

Assistant  mining  engineers do... 

Traveling  salesmen ^ do... 

Fonndrymen per  day., 

Turners do... 

Locksmiths do... 

-Smiths do... 

Carpenters. do... 

Rollers  do... 

Puddlers do... 

Melters do... 

Miners do... 

Common  laborers do... 

In  salt  works : 

Superintendents per  year. 

Treasurers do  .. 

Assistant  superintendents do — 

Bookkeepers do-.. 

Overseer do... 

Storekeeper do... 

Inspectors  of  minei do  . . 

Inspectors  of  salt  works do  .. 

•Chie f  8U rvey ors per  week . 

■Surveyors    do... 

Foremen  of  boilers do . . . 

Boilers do... 

Millers do... 

Smiths  do — 

<^arpenters  do... 

Masons do... 

Day  laborers. do  .. 


Lowest 


1809  20 

714  00 

428  40 

523  00 

856  80 

428  40 

428  40 

57120 

48 

50 

67 

52 

52 

57 

48 

88 

31 

31 

809  20 

904  40 

428  4a 

523  00 

342  72 

499  80 

714  00 

618  80 

666 

4  76 

4  28 

3  33 
2  86 

4  05 
8  00 
8  09 
2  62 


Highest  Ayerafs. 


$904  40 
904  40 
571  20 
523  60 
856  80 
428  40 
428  40 
571  20 

1  19 
88 
83 
76 
83 
71 
79 
•5 
71  ' 
48[ 

904  40 

904  40 

571  20 

523  60 

842  72 

499  80 

714  00 

618  80 

7  14 

5  71 

4  76 

3  81 

2  86 

4  05 

3  09 
3  21 
3  09 


*  In  office  work  eight  hours,  and  in  the  mines  twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's  work. 


$856  80 
785  10 
535  50 

523  00 

856  80 
428  40 
428  40 
57120 
70 
65 

n 

51 
50 
55 
55 
71 
43 
43 

856  80 
904  40 

456  96 

523  60 

342  7S 

490  80 

714  00 

618  W 

600 

5  24 

428 

3  57 
288 

4  06 
3  00 
300 
286 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  pM  to  railway  employ  A  (those  engaged  about  statione,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  emgines  and  oars,Unomenf  railroad  laborers^  ^o.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Stutt^ 
gart. 


OocnpatioDs. 


Chief  condactora. 
Road-mastera  .... 
Guards: 
Line. 


Timnelaand  bridges 

StstioD  directora ' 

Chiefs  of  statioii , 

Ticlcet  cicrka    ' 

StatioD  sapermtendenta 

Porters  and  aaloon  attendants 

Switehmen ] 

Freifht  and  baggage  officiala^oaabiera,  sapply-derka,  and  atorekeepers' 

Train-masteTB 1 

Condnctors 1 

Car  attendants ' 

Freij^ht  handlers { 

Brakemen 

locomotive  engineera 

Firemen :  { 

Firs^claaa I 

Second-claaa 

Linemen 


Loweat. 


$333  20 
428  40 

154  70 
178  50 
428  40 
309  40 
309  40 
261  80 
214  20 
166  60 
880  80 
261  80 
261  80 
214  20 
214  20 
100  40 
166  60 
309  40 

226  10 

202  30 

•43 


$357  00 
523  60 

178  50 
178  50 
761  60 
880  80 
880  80 
833  20 
238  00 
190  40 
666  40 
285  60 
285  60 
238  00 
238  00 
202  30  I 
178  50 
428  40 

261  80  ' 
226  10 
*50 


Avenge. 


$345  10 
476  00 

166  00 
178  50 
547  40 
345  10 
845  10 
297  50 
226  10 
178  60 
514  08 
273  70 
273  70 
226  10 
226  10 
196  35 
172  55 
308  90 

243  06 

214  20 

*45 


^  Per  day. 


SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  year  or  day  in  ship-yards y*  distinguishing  between  iron  and  vsood  ship-baitd- 
ing,  in  the  consular  district  of  Stuttgart. 


OcoQpationa. 


UsateTSof  shopa '. per  year.. 

Masters  of  yaraa do 

Wood  carvers. per  day.. 

Locksmiths  and  forgemen do — 

B«>iler-maker8 do 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$714  00 

$904  40 

428  40 

571  20 

57 

95 

52 

95 

52 

1  05 

Average. 


$809  20 

523  00 

70 

71 

79 


*  Ship-yards  at  Friedriclishafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  at  Xeckarsulm,  on  the  Neokar. 

seamen's  wages. 

^ages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)j  distinguishing  betiveen  ocean,  coOtSt^  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,* 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

$904  40 
523  60 
333  20 
309  40 
202  80 
261  80 
251  80 
284  55 

Highest 

$904  40 
523  60 
452  20 
309  40 
202  80 
357  00 
25180 
234  55 

Average. 

General  in snsflTAr          ..   ............................................... 

$904  40 
523  60 

Bookkeeoera          '     

Capislns              

880  80 

Swrsmen -.... 

309  40 

Toir  boat  hands             

202  30 

SnpDeers 

293  98 

Firemen 

251  80 

Seamen 

234  55 

*  These  prices  apply  to  i 
Wartemberg  government 


the  line  of  pasaenger  and  freight  steamers  ran  on  Lake  Constance  by  the 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  in  dry  goode  and  variety  eiareSf  vholeeaJe  or  retaU,  to  malet  andfemaUe 
in  the  eoneuJar  dietrict  of  StuUgari. 


Ocoapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATenfc*^ 

BookkMpprH 

$285  60 
110  00 
100  40 
166  60 
100  40 

85  70 
142  80 
238  00 

$1.428  00 
714  00 
605  00 
238  00 
238  00 

47  60 
476  00 
476  00 

$571  21 

Sl'iH.'k'OVvnaer 

157  M 

Clerks 

S57  00 

Portern 

214  a* 

Jan  If  nr« 

214  21 

With  bonrd 

42  M 

Withont  board 

28511 

IHreotroitMa 

357M 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wmgeepaid  per  year  to  houeekold  eertfante  {towns  and  eitiee)  in  the  eoneular  dietrietef 

Stuttgart 


Oocapations. 


Xan-servanta 

CkMchnien 

Gardt-ners 

Cookn: 

Hale 

Female  (in  hoteln) . . 

FeniKle  (in  families) 
Ladies'  rompattions  . . . . 

Goreniesses 

Housekeepers 

Cbaiiibrrniaids 

Nurse  i^irls 

Waiting  roalds 

Housemaids 

Walters 

Waitresses 


Lowest.  I  Highest   ATsracs^ 


$142  80 

71  40 
71  40 

166  60 
28  M 
67  12 
142  80 
110  00 
35  70 
28  56 
42  84 

57  12 
30  04 

58  5() 
28  56 


$171  36  ' 
142  80  . 
128  53  ; 

856  80 

226  10  ; 

14-i  80  , 

476  00 

285  60  i 

05  20 

57  12 

85  68 

85  68 

85  70 

285  60 

47  60 


$154  71 
11^1$ 
85» 

285« 
7140 
05  24 

357  M 
23iM 
7140 
42  84 
7140 
7140 
33  31 
142  80 
35  70 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  the  consular  dittriet 
of  Stuttgart,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oocapations. 


Orerseers per  year. 

8tal>li^  hands do... 

Day  laborers : 

Mal«»  per  week. 

Female do... 

Bairj-men do... 

Maids per  year. 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 


685 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employee  in  the  city  of  Stuttgart. 


OccopatiouB. 


Mftjor 

llAyor't  ■ecretarv 

In^iDefrinx  ftdTuert 

City  wurden 

Chief  eDj^loeer 

Street  inapMtor 

Clerk!  at'ctty  ball 

PivtideDlaf  city  coort 

Sofptttrars       

City  warden 'a  cashier 

Barrevore ..  

lupmntendeot  of  publlo  bQildingft. 
CeiBptroUer't  of  bailding 


Beokkeepen 

letaarlee 

Baperintendent  of  markets 

CaiBptroller  of  acconots 

CemptroUer  of  taxps 

iniNUut  city  warden 

finperintendnnt  of  octroi 

City  rDcordera 

Wardme  of  foreatry 

Chiefof  police 

Comnieiiariefl  of  police 

Clrrke  of  police 

lupect*  ire  of  police 

Chiefof  bareaii,  dwf^Uings,  and  straogera ... 

Qiurtennaater  of  police 

riTealarm  opi^mtoni 

Boppfintendent  of  i^ae-liffhta 

laapcctors  of  canale  ana  water-worka 

Coiutmctors  of  water-works 

Veterinary  eunreons 

Poor-houee  officinla 

Ssperinteodent  of  public  hospital 

iMistant  sapcrintendent  of  public  hospital . 

Captain  of  gaard  (octiol> 

6aartl«  (octroi)         

loapector  of  cemeteries 

GraTe-difc^ers 

CoiKirsU  of  police 

PoliiMant*n     -  _ 

Kf^perofcitTball 

Attendant*  at  city  hall 

Tower-watohera  (for  Area) 

Suburban  poiio«*ro(^n 

Orerseers  of  atre«!ta  and  canals 

Oreraecrs  of  markets 

Janitors  in  pabllo  achools 

hupecton  of  mesta 

Sextonaofcharrbea 

PbTsicianafor  the  poor 

Borfpons  for  the  poor 

CbaplsiDnf  poor*hoone 

Bnboolmaster  of  iHKir-hoose 

Oreraeetsofpoor 

Wstdenofpoorhonse 

ChiefmiMlirfil  director,  city  hospital 

Iwietanr  phynicians  stcity  hospital 

wsolist  at  city  hospital 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2,380  00 

62,380  00 

856  80 

856  80 

l,3bU40 

1,642  20 

1,380  40 

1, 380  40 

fl04  40 

904  40 

iNM  40 

904  40 

523  eo 

099  CO 

016  SO 

016  30 

690  20 

833  00 

990  60 

900  00 

761  60 

004  40 

833  00 

833  00 

76160 

761  60 

690  20 

749  70 

67120 

749  70 

740  70 

749  70 

571  20 

571  20 

571  20 

571  20 

611  70 

511  70 

476  00 

476  00 

833  00 

833  00 

671  29 

999  6U 

099  60 

909  60 

1.332  80 

1,332  80 

630  70 

833  00 

671  20 

671  20 

618  80 

773  50 

833  20 

51170 

511  70 

511  70 

535  50 

5.i5  50 

904  40 

904  40 

8U9  20 

099  60 

511  70 

600  20 

511  70 

1.094  80 

476  00 

904  40 

1,004  80 

1.094  00 

547  4U 

618  80 

476  00 

47100 

315  85 

315  35 

476  00 

476  00 

857  00 

452  20 

814  16 

314  16 

280  84 

280  84 

671  20 

571  20 

242  76 

290  36 

183  26 

102  78 

273  70 

357  00 

368  90 

434  85 

809  40 

800  40 

218  96 

487  90 

190  40 

190  40 

142  80 

297  60 

83  30 

05  20 

35  70 

85  70 

52  36 

52  36 

59  50 

123  76 

571  20 

671  20 

409  80 

409  80 

785  40 

7H5  40 

204  08 

204  68 

110  00 

119  00 

Ayerage. 


$2,380  05 
856  00 

1,511  30 

1,380  46 
904  46 
904  40 
725  00 
916  30 
761  60 
999  60 
800  20 
833  00 
761  00 
719  05 
647  30 
740  70 
571  20 
571  20 
511  70 
470  00 
838  00 
787  80 
999  60 

1, 332  80 
706  80 
571  20 
671  10 
422  45 
5i]  70 
535  50 
904  40 
004  40 
505  00 
803  25 
862  83 

1,094  80 
583  10 
476  00 
815  85 
476  00 
404  60 
814  16 
280  84 
671  20 
266  50 
185  64 
207  50 
802  70 
809  40 
428  40 
190  40 
28t)  00 
88  00 
85  70 
62  80 
91  68 
571  20 
499  80 
785  40 
204  68 
119  00 
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OOYBBNMENT  SMPL0T£S. 

fVages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Oovernment  departiaenU  and  ofieee — exeUteire  of  tredet- 
men  and  laborer$ — in  the  ooneular  dietriot  of  Stnttgart, 


Oooopations. 


IflnUtenofsUte 

President  soperior  ooanty  ooart 

PreaidMDta  or  conoty  ooarto,  of  teiiAto  of  superior  ooonty  ooart,  and 
chief  ftttomeys-ffcoienil      

Couneillore  at  miniatry  of  Jattioe,  and  at  aaperior  ooonty  ooart ;  alao 
direotors  of  ooanty  coarta 

County  ooart  ooanciUora  and  ooanty  Jadgea,  and  attorneya-general . . . 

Coantyjudgea    

Dlreotora  of  ooontv  and  ciroait  boards  in  interior  department 

Chief  ooanoilora  of  the  Goyemment  and  chief  ooancilora  of  engineer- 
ins 

Coaoyiaera  at  interior  department 

President  of  Protestant  conaistory , 

Directors  at  treasury  department 

Chief  ooanoilora,  finance  or  engineering 

Coadyiaers  at  treaaury  department 

AasesaoTsia  various  aepartments 

Secretariea,  registrars^  reyisors 

CaahiArs 

Cmnptrollers 

Office  clerks 

Copying  clerics  

Office  seryants 


Lowest 


$4^284  00 
2,284  80 

1,608  00 

1,832  80 

1.047  80 

606  40 

1,523  20 

1,382  80 

1,047  20 

1,900  20 

1,523  20 

1,332  80 

1,047  20 

666  40 

57120 

1,237  00 

800  20 

404  60 

357  00 

833  20 


#4,28100     84,2M« 
2,28480      2,28481 


HighMl   Ayenc». 


I 


1,76120 

1,338  20 

1,287  70 

856  80 

1,618  40 

1.428  00 

1.287  60 

1.999  20 

1.618  40 

1,428  00 

1.237  60 

866  60 

809  20 

1,237  60 

800  20 

499  80 

380  00 

333  20 


1,718  80 

1.428N 

1.142M 

74180 

1,570  80 

1.380  40 
1,142  41 
1.988» 
1.S70  80 
1.380  48 
1.142  48 
76180 

6n» 

1,23760 
808  iO 
452  30 
36^90 
833  30 


The  Wurt^mberg  Ooyemment  has  under  its  management  and  control  no  other  indaatrlal  establiah- 
menta  than  those  incladod  and  giyen  herewith. 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  printers  (compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers,  ^c)  ta  tht 

consular  district  of  Stuttgart, 


Oocapations. 


Lowest    Highest  Ayeraise. 


Printing  offices :  i 

Foremen per  year..     $585  00  , 

Composltora and  proof-readers per  day..  1  09  ' 

Pressforemen do '  1  09 

Firemen do 71 

Hale  and  female  handa do 35 

Porter do 71 

Foundries :  I 

Foremen  do '  1  43 

Stereotypers,  dtc do i  95 

Workmen do 86  ' 


$714  00 

1  43 

1  43 

83 

48 


167 
I  09 
1  43 


8642  88 
1  18 
118 


155 
103 
118 
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THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ENGIiAND. 
BIBMINGHAM. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  KING. 
DIFFICULTY  OF  SECURING  STATISTICS. 

lu  seeking  information  to  enable  me  to  reply  to  this  question  I  have 
met  with  many  refasals,  some  of  which  were  courteous  and  some  of 
which  were  not.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  much  kind  and 
considerate  assistance. 

In  the  glass  trade  I  have  found  no  firm  willing  to  give  me  the  slightest 
iDformation,and  in  all  trades,  in  the  case  of  the  workingmen  themselves, 
I  have  met  with  many  retusals  and  a  goo<l  deal  of  suspicion,  even  after 
1  explained  my  object,  although  to  me  it  seems  that  an  honest  and 
trustworthy  comparative  report  upon  the  wages  and  condition  of  the 
working  people  throughout  the  world  must  be  of  real  value  and  un- 
mixed good  to  all  the  working  classes. 

In  most  cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
average  wages,  and  I  have  been  forced  to  be  content  with  what  I 
eoald  get.  The  prevalence  of  the  system  of  piece-work,  and  the  fixed 
card-ratea  of  the  various  trades-anions,  must  partly  account  for  this 
failure  on  my  part.  Times  are  so  hard  in  most  trades  that,  as  a  rule, 
most  who  are  not  capable  hands  are  out  of  employment.  At  least  I 
have  been  told  that  such  is  the  case  by  several  masters  and  one  or  two 
foremen,  who  have  given  this  as  a  reason  for  only  being  able  to  supply 
average  statistics. 

From  Mr.  Browning,  consular  agent  at  Bedditch,  I  have  received  a 
paper  which  I  inclose,  giving  the  cost  of  producing  40,000  needles. 
This  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  get  to  a  report  of  the  wages  paid 
in  that,  the  staple  trade  of  Bedditch,  as  all  the  work  is  piece- work, often 
given  out  and  done  in  the  artisan's  own  houses.  Some  time  ago  the 
Messrs.  Milward  took  me  through  their  vast  factory  at  Redditch  and 
explained  the  whole  process  of  needle  making  to  me ;  but  the  details 
are  so  intricate  that  even  had  my  memory  faithfully  retained  what  I 
then  saw  this  would  hardly  be  a  proper  place  to  describe  it. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  Birmingham  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  have  given  me  every  facility  for  obtaining  information,  viz: 
Messrs.  Thomas  Pemberton  &  Co.,  brass  founders;  Messrs. .More wood 
&  Co.,  iron  rollers;  Messrs.  W.  Tonks  &  Sons,  brass  founders ;  Mr.  Silk, 
of  the  household  supply  stores ;  Messrs.  Tangye  Bros.,  machine-makers ; 
Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  anvil-makers  at  Dudley;  Mr.  Barnsley, 
builder,  and  Messrs.  Bandle  &  Co.,  tin  plate  makers. 
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BIRMINGHAM  BRASSWARE  AND  JEWELRY. 

For  more  than  a  centnry  Birmingham  has  had  a  world-wide  repata- 
tioD  for  its  ornamental  brass  goods,  and  for  aboat  the  same  time  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  centers  of  the  jewelry  trade.  In  fact  so  manj 
men  are  employed  in  those  two  trades  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  the  most  important  trades  in  this  great  town  of  nearly  half  a 
million  workers.  For  this  reason  I  have  secured  a  return  of  wages  from 
a  manufacturing  jeweler  and  two  from  leading  brass  founders.  The 
report  regarding  coopers'  wages  was  sent  in  in  an  unusual  form,  hot 
may  be  of  interest,  since  I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  other.  In 
ccmnection  with  this  inquiry  I  beg  to  inclose  wage  lists  of  the  general 
trades,  foundries,  &c.,  store  and  shop,  tin-plate  works,  gold  and  silver 
smiths,  agricultural  laborers,  needle-makers,  and  coopers. 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABORING  GLASSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  answer  to  this  question.  Bents  vary 
from  about  50  cent«  to  about  $2.50  a  week,  according  to  situation  and 
amount  of  accommodation.  lu  Quintain,  where  many  of  the  former 
nail- workers  have  obtained  other  work,  a  comfortable  cottage  of  four 
rooms,  with  forge  attached,  can  be  had  for  about  75  cents,  while  ia 
Gradley  and  Lye,  where  the  nail-makers  are  almost  wholly  dependeDt 
upon  their  moribund  trade  for  existence,  the  same  class  of  cottage  costs 
about  60  cents.  Clothing  is  cheaper  than  it  is  in  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, little  if  any  cheaper  than  it  was  five  years  ago  here.  Cheap 
tailor  goods  are  about  the  same  price  that  they  then  were.  Boots  that 
in  1877  cost  $2.50  can  now  be  had  as  good  for  about  $2.25.  Print  goods 
quoted  at  II  cents  in  1877  can  now  be  had  for  7  cents.  Canton  fiannel, 
now  12  cents  per  yard,  was  but  9  cents  in  1877.  Coal,  which  cost  $4.50 
in  1877,  can  now  be  had  for  about  $3.12,  but  coal  is  an  article  that  coq* 
stantly  changes  in  value.  Sugar  and  cofifee  have  not  changed  in  price, 
but  tea  has  come  down  from  70  cents  in  1877  to  40  cents  now.  Potatoes, 
milk,  eggs,  bread,  and  bacon,  have  remained  about  stationary.  Fresb 
meat  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  I  may  say  that  living 
is  slightly  cheaper  and  wages  slightly  higher  than  they  were  io  1877. 
Yet  the  number  of  the  unemployed  is  greater,  and  the  actual  distress 
now  existing  is  almost  alarming  in  its  extent.  The  labor  unions  keep 
up  the  wages,  but  they  cannot  find  work  for  the  constantly  increasing 
numbers  of  idle  hands. 

THE  HAND  NAIL-MAKERS. 

In  the  hand-made-nail  region,  Lye,  Cradley,  Halesowen,  &c,  there  is 
much  suffering.  Many  are  without  work^  and  the  more  fortunate  can 
only  earn  a  miserable  pittance.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
improvement  by  ordinary  measures,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  liere,  at 
any  rate,  Government  might  intervene,  and,  by  giving  them  the  means 
to  emigrate,  rescue  these  poor  people,  who  are  fairly  honest  and  wilhng 
to  be  industrious,  from  the  ruins  of  a  once  prosperous  trade. 

THE  LEAD  MINES  OF  SHROPSHIRE. 

Another  part  of  this  consular  district  is  just  now  the  scene  of  acat« 
suffering.  The  lead  mines  in  Shropshire  have  been  compelled  to  cease 
work,  and  more  than  three  hundred  men  in  a  remote  section  of  country 
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are  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  wages  due  but  unpaid.  The  women 
and  children  and  many  of  the  men  are  nearly  starving,  and  have  only 
been  rescued  by  gifts  of  food  from  the  people  of  Shrewsbury.  This  dis- 
tress may,  however,  be  regarded  as  temporary. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

I  think  the  people  in  this  vicinity  are  fairly  thrifty,  and  perhaps  as 
sober  as  the  average  British  working  people.  The  amount  of  drunken- 
ness, and  of  crime  arising  from  drunkenness,  shows  a  very  satisfactory 
decrease,  if  the  figures  of  the  chief  constable  are  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  total  number  of  such  cases  coming  under  the  notice  of  the  police 
in  the  borough  of  Birmingham  was  29,780  in  the  five  years,  1874-'78, 
against  25,716  in  the  five  years  1879-'83.  This  showing  is  even  more 
favorable  than  appears  at  first  sight,  because  the  estimated  population 
of  Birmingham  was  306,325  in  1875,  and  414,846  in  1883. 

This  decrease  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  si)read  of  education,  and 
the  oi)ening  of  free  reading-rooms  and  lectures  throughout  the  town. 
These,  with  the  very  successful  coU'ee-houses,  have  given  the  working 
people  comparatively  pleasant  places  of  resort  without  the  necessity 
of  drinking  strong  liquors.  Before  such  places  existed  men  and  women 
who  Kought  public  recreation  or  social  pleasures  were  almost  compelled 
to  go  to  the  barrooms  and  gin  shops.  The  fat't  that  so  soon  as  an  al- 
t4Tnative  was  offered  to  the  working-man  a  very  appreciable  reduction 
took  place  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  seems  to  tell  its  ow*u  tale. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Strikes  are  not  unfrequent  here,  but  the  number  and  variety  of  trades 
is  very  large.  In  the  nail  and  chain  making  districts  strikes  may  be 
said  to  be  chronic,  as  there  is  generally  one  in  progress  in  one  jKirt  or 
other  of  the  black  country.  In  many  of  the  chief  trades,  however,  arbi- 
tration has  been  adopted  and  has  worked  fairly  well.  Last  year  a  por- 
tion of  the  iron  trade  for  a  time  refused  to  accept  the  abitrator's  decision 
against  the  men.  A  strike  resulted,  accompanied  by  some  rioting,  which 
was  not  of  long  duration.  More  recently  in  Kiderminster,  as  Mr.  Mor- 
ton states  in  his  memorandum,  there  have  been  disagreements  and 
serious  riotings,  so  that,  in  spite  of  a  largely  augmented  police  force, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  call  upon  the  military  for  aid  in  order  to 
restore  order. 

On  the  whole,  however,  I  should  say  that  the  feeling  betw«en  em- 
ployers and  employed  is  not  unkindly.  Many  of  the  greater  employers, 
by  the  establishment  of  eating-rooms  at  their  works,  where  cheap,  good 
food  is  provided,  reading* rooms,  courses  of  lectures,  night  schools,  and 
systems  of  social  entertainment,  day  nurseries  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing women,  &c.,  have  done  much  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  their 
men  and  to  promote  good  feeling.  In  a  number  of  the  factories  which 
1  have  visited  I  have  heard  the  men  speak  very  kindly  of  their  employ- 
ers. In  some  I  found  men  who  had  been  all  their  lives  in  the  one  fac- 
tory. In  Mr.  Pemberton's  copper  factory  there  is  an  old  man  who  has 
been  nearly  sixty  years  there,  and  who  tells  with  pleasure  and  pride 
that  he  has  known  five  generations  of  the  Pemberton  family. 

Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  labor  paid  t  As 
a  rale,  working  people  are  paid  in  sterling  money  once  a  week,  and  are 
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free  to  do  what  tbey  will  with  it.  In  the  nail  and  chain  districts  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  paying  for  labor  with  orders  for  goods  opon  shops 
belonging  to  the  employers.  This  so-called  truck  system  is  now  illegal 
It  is  said  still  to  prevail  in  some  ))laces,  but  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
the  working  people  themselves,  all  of  whom  denie<l  having  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  now  of  this  system. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  procure  any  details  concerning  the 
workings  of  any  of  the  unions,  most  of  which,  I  believe,  combine  much 
co-operative  work  with  their  other  business.  Most  of  them  have  sick 
and  burial  funds  connected  with  them.  At  the  Messrs.  Pemberton's 
works,  where  about  four  hundred  hands  are  employed,  the  men  ail  beloog 
to  the  brass- workers'  union.  In  addition  to  which  they  each  pay  a  shilliog 
a  week  to  a  sick  fund  confined  to  that  factory,  which  insures  8  shill- 
ings a  week  in  ca«e  of  disability  to  work.  The  remainder  of  the  fand 
is  usually  divided  among  the  contributors  at  Christmas,  and  generally 
gives  each  man  enough  to  enable  him  comfortably  to  tide  over  the 
week's  holiday  at  that  season. 

In  addition  to  this  each  man  pays  a  penny  and  ea<sh  boy  a  halfpenny 
each  week  to  what  is  called  the  hospital  Saturday  fund.  Similar  con- 
tributions are  made  in  most  of  the  works  throughout  the  town,  and  the 
amount  thus  collected  is,  on  a  fixed  Saturday  each  year,  handed  over 
to  the  various  hospitals.  This  year  this  fund,  contributed  by  the  work- 
ing men  and  women,  amounted  to  about  $30,000. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  good.  House  rent  in  Birmingham 
is  moderate,  costing  from  36  cents  to  $1.90  per  week  for  such  bouses  as 
the  working  men  live  in. 

The  question  of  artisans'  dwellings  has  been  hotly  discussed  here  re- 
cently in  the  newspapers  and  in  the  town  council.  An  influential  com- 
mittee was  appointed  and  a  searching  and,  I  think,  thorough  inquiry 
was  made.  The  report  shows  that  5,273  houses,  out  of  a  total  of  65,969, 
are  empty,  and  that  these  empty  houses  are  fairly  distributed  through 
all  parts  of  the  town,  showing  that  any  overcrowding  that  exists  does 
not  result  from  any  lack  of  accommodation. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses  was  found  to  be  fairly  good. 
The  number  of  cases  of  dangerous  overcrowding  was  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  many  other  large  towns,  and  such  overcrowding  when  found 
was  generally  proved  to  be  the  result  of  intemperance  rather  than  of 
poverty.  The  committee  reported  that  the  intemperance  and  improvi- 
dence existing  are  largely  the  result  of  the  present  depression  of  trade. 
In  this  they  differ  radically  from  my  individual  opinion,  founded  as  I 
believe  on  statistics,  that  both  drunkenness  and  improvidence  increase 
rapidly  when  times  are  good.  However,  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that:  '^The  dweUing-house  accommodation  for  the  artisan 
and  laboring  class  within  the  borough  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  fairly 
sanitary  condition,  and  that  overcrowding  does  not  exist  to  any  great 
extent." 

The  committee  also  urged  upon  councils — 

First.  That  all  new  houses  should  be  certified  by  a  competent  official 
before  they  are  allowed  to  be  occupied. 

Second.  That  extreme  care  should  be  used  by  the  building  surveyor 
in  the  supervision  of  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  houses. 
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Third.  That  the  staircases  of  new  hoases  shoald  be  better  constructed. 

Fourth.  That  the  corporation  shodld  employ  scavengers  and  white- 
washers  to  cleanse  the  worst  courts  occasionally. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  courts  should  be  lighted. 

Sixth.  That  more  suitable  closet  accommodations  should  be  provided 
for  children. 

Seventh.  That  single  houses  should  be  thoroughly  stripped,  papered, 
and  lime-washed  at  least  once  in  two  years,  and  others  once  in  three 
years.  (A  single  house,  I  am  told,  is  a  house  with  one  room  on  the 
ground  floor  and  two  above.) 

Eighth.  That  cheap  trains  and  tram-cars  should  be  run  to  and  from 
the  suburbs. 

Ninth.  That  it  is  desirable  that  some  model  dwellings  should  be 
erected  by  private  enterprise  for  the  working  classes. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  WORK-PEOPLE. 

My  inquiries  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  are  moderately  thrifty. 
A  number  of  foremen  with  whom  I  have  spoken  have  all  agreed  in  tell- 
ing me  that  the  majority  of  their  men  save  something.  I  have  spoken 
to  a  number  of  working  people  of  various  trades  with  varying  results. 
Some  seemed  to  suspect  me  of  mysterious  designs  of  an  unholy  nature, 
and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  Some  pretty  plainly  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business  and  let  theirs  alone.  The  answers  of  others 
I  have  endeavored  to  report  faithfully  below. 

HOW  A  BIRlCINaHAM  BAKER  LIVES. 

A  baker  said : 

I  work  from  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  six  days  a  week.  I 
get  17  shillinji^s  a  week  and  my  meals.  Fifteen  shillings  a  week  with  meals  is  what  I 
need  to  get,  and  30  shillings  a  week  with  meals  is  the  top  wages  for  a  baker.  Con- 
fectioners can  get  about  3  pounds  ($14.58)  per  week.    I  live  in  the  master's  house. 

HOW  A  BIRMINOHAJi  IRON- WORKER  LIVES. 

An  iron- worker  said : 

My  business  is  mechanical.  I  am  thirty  years  old.  I  have  a  wife.  I  earn  about 
34  shillings  (|^.16)  a  week.  The  habits  of  the  men  here  are  pretty  steady,  but  they 
get  very  irregular  when  they  take  to  drink.  The  feeling  between  us  and  the  gOT- 
emors  is  good,  as  has  often  been  shown.  I  do  not  believe  in  strikes,  and  of  late  they 
have  gone  out  of  fa^ion  and  been  thrown  aside  for  arbitration,  which  seems  to  be 
the  best  for  both  masters  and  men. 

We  generally  get  our  wages  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  we  do  what  we  please  with  it. 
Co-operative  societies  have  made  rapid  strides  these  last  few  years,  and  seem  to  be- 
come more  popular  every  year.  [This  man  firmly  refused  t-o  give  any  particulars  as 
to  his  family  expenditure.  ] 

HOW  A  BIRMINOHAM  BRUSH-MAKER  LIVES. 

A  brush-maker  said : 

I  am  forty-five  years  old.  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  the  eldest  is  twenty- 
one  and  the  youngest  twelve.  In  my  trade  wages  vary  very  much,  but  a  general 
workman  of  ordinary  ability,  working  full  time,  can  earn  from  $7.20  to  $8.40.  We 
work  ten  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  and  working  until  6j  but  we  have  an 
hour  for  dinner  and  mteen  minutes  for  lunch.  We  take  our  supper  afber  work  isover. 
I  could  support  my  family  without  my  wife  working;  but  my  children  contribute  on 
an  average  $3.39  'per  week.  We  reckon  to  get  about  £120  per  annum,  equal  to 
♦583.20.        ^       *- 
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A  honse  oontaining  two  bed-rooms  and  kitchen  costs  3«.  6d.  per  week,  eqnal 

about $44  89 

Clothing  for  self  and  family,  £20 97  20 

Food  about  26«.  per  week,  or  £67  I2s.  per  annum 3^  53 

We  pay  no  taxes.    Schooling,  now  that  only  one  child  attends,  '3d,  per  week, 

Ilia,  per  annum :MS 

Trades  union,  £4  4a.  per  annum 20  40 

Total  expenditure 493  fiO 

The  union  contribution  iucludes  one  to  a  sick  club,  out  of  which  I  would  draw  10 
shillings  (12.43)  per  week  if  I  were  either  sick  or  out  of  wtirk.  I  pay  no  tax  on  in- 
come. The  cost  of  school  books  is  very  smull,  as  most  of  them  are  foond  by  ths 
school  board.  My  doctor's  bill  for  the  past  year  has  been  more  than  usually  bigb,u 
it  was  about  £5  ($24.30).  As  a  rule  we  have  a  mere  nothing  to  pay,  as  we  are  s 
healthy  family. 

For  brt'akfast  we  have  tea  or  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter,  or  bread  and  bacon.  For 
dinner,  Hsh  or  beef,  or  some  other  kind  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  beer,  sometimes  pad- 
ding. For  tea  we  have  tea  and  bread  and  butter,  aud  for  supper  we  have  bread  sod 
cheese  and  beer,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  a  bit  of  meat. 

I  have  no  money  saved.  I  have  no  helu  to  fall  back  upon  except  my  sick  club,  sod 
that  is  only  available  fur  myself  and  not  ror  my  wife  and  family.  In  case  of  my  diirstb 
my  wife  would  be  paid  £7  (|34.0s2).  If  my  wife  dies  before  me  I  shonld  get  £4  ($19.44) 
to  cover  funeral  expenses. 

In  case  of  a  quarrel  with  my  employer  I  shonld  get  15  shillings  ($3.65)  for  me  sod 
Is.  6d.  (37  cents)  for  each  child,  in  addition  to  a  small  sum  for  the  wife,  making  io  sU 
fully  £1  per  week  ($4.86). 

One  good  reason  why  our  men  don't  bother  to  save  is,  that  union  membership  io- 
snres  sup<^rannuation  allowances  of  4«.  6d.  per  week  after  fourteeu  years*  membenbip, 
or  6  shillings  per  week  after  twenty-one  years'  membership,  and  we  consider  that  Is 
enongh  to  save  a  man  from  the  pauper's  union. 

HOW  A  QUINTAIN  FEMALE  TACKMAKER  LIVES. 

A  youug  woman  making  tacks  at  Qaintain  said: 

I  work  for  a  master  at  Bromsgrove,  and  there  they  pay  different  from  what  they  do 
about  Halesowen.  I  get  paid  by  the  thou-naud.  The  card  price  is  t^d.  (17  cents)  per 
thousand.  I  can  make  a  thousand  in  four  hours'  constant  work.  I  do  not  have  to 
work,  as  my  husband  is  a  gardener,  earning  17  shillings  a  week,  at  the  Methodint  Col- 
lege hard  by.  He  has  to  work  very  late  for  that.  He  used  to  get  only  15  shiltion 
per  week.  I  have  no  children  and  I  work  about  eight  hours  a  day  four  days  in  tns 
week!  Work  is  very  hard  to  get,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  it  under  the  card  rate.  I 
only  get  7^d.  (14^  cents)  per  thousand.  In  this  way  I  make  4s.  lOd.  (|1.16)  per  week. 
Thus  we  have  £1  la.  lod.  per  week  or  56£  15f.  4d.,  equal  to  $275.89  a  year.  Oar 
rent  is  3  shillings  a  week,  or  £7  16s.  equal  to  |37.90  a  year.  Our  bonne  has  four 
good  rooms,  two  below  and  two  above  (she  showed  me  tbe  honse,  which  looked  com- 
fortable  and  was  exquisitely  clean).  I  tbiuk  it  betf«r  to  be  poor,  with  this  ^ood 
air  out  here  at  Quintain,  than  to  make  several  shillings  a  weeK  more  and  live  io  s 
crowded  court  and  pay  doctor's  bills.  I  always  enjoyed  very  poor  health  nntill 
came  to  Quintain,  but  since  then  I  have  been  well.  The  reason  so  many  nailniaken, 
forges  are  sbut  up  in  Quintain  is  that  the  trade  has  got  so  bad  that  most  of  the 
women  go  all  the  way  to  Birmingham — about  4  miles— to  get  scrubbing  or  washing 
to  do,  and  iQfti^y  of  tlie  men  have  got  work  in  the  ch^micafand  other  works  at  Old- 
bury,  2  miles  off  I  have  a  brother  and  his  wife,  who  are  nail- makers,  aud  between 
them  they  make  about  14  shillings  a  week— £36.  8$.  per  annum,  equal  to  |17H.(J!i  Thrf 
pay  3  shillings  a  week  for  rent  and  1  shilling  for  fuel — which  we  call  breezes— for  the 
forges,  and  casting  and  weighing.  That  leaves  10  shillings  a  week  for  ftKNi  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  family.  Their  food  consists  of  what  they  call  bread  and  butter,  but  I  call 
it  bread  and  scrape,  for  bn^akfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  sometimes,  perhaps  several  timei 
a  week,  a  bit  of  bacon.  They  hardly  ever  see  frenh  meat,  it  is  so  dear  in  this  neigh- 
borhood ;  lOd.  a  pound  for  good  beef  or  mutton.  For  my  part,  1  do  not  think  thecoil- 
dren  get  enough  to  eat  for  growing  children  like  them. 

Eight  years  ago  times  were  good.  As  high  as  Is.  1^.  per  thonsand  were  paid  for 
tacks,  but  most  of  the  poor  people  thought  the  goo<i  limes  would  lant  forever,  sod 
ao  spent  all  they  earned ;  but  they  have  had  to  pay  for  it  since.  Why,  mont  of  the 
people  in  the  Halesowen  district  are  in  debt  every  place  they  can  get  credit;  and  oo 
that  account  they  could  not  emigrate,  even  if  tney  could  save  the  paasage-maaey, 
which  would  be  impossible. 
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I  nerer  knew  so  mnoh  snlferiujir  among  the  people  as  there  is  now ;  I  think  there 
never  was  so  much  before ;  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  end  or  what  U  to  como  of  it,  for 
many  people  are  almost  starving  and  the  rest  of  us  have  not  much  to  help  them  with. 
I  think  the  masters  must  be  getting  verj  rich,  since  they  do  not  pay  the  money  to  the 
poor  people  as  they  formerly  did. 

Another  yonng  woman  making taoks  at  Qnintain,  and  using  the  Oliver,  said: 

I  do  not  think  this  is  very  hard  work.  I  do  not  think  the  oliver  is  as  hard  as  a 
sewing-machine  and  it  is  not  so  confining,  not  nearly  so  constant  work,  though  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  I  think  it  not  nearly  such  hard  work  as  washing  or 
serabbing. 

I  work  for  a  Halesowen  master  and  am  paid  by  the  ponnd.  I  work  from  7  o'clock 
to  7  o'clock,  with  pauses  for  meals,  and  if  I  work  steadily  I  can  make  5(  pounds  of 
tacks  and  earn  18d.  What  with  honsekeeping  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  I 
have  only  four  days'  work  a  week,  so  I  am  able  to  earn  6  shillings. 

My  father  is  dead  and  I  am  unmarried,  but  my  mother  lives  here.  She  does  a  good 
deal  about  the  house  and  takes  care  of  my  brother's  child,  so  she  cannot  work  very 
Btttadily  at  tack-making,  and  only  earns  about  half  a  crown  a  week.  Brother  pays 
the  child's  expenses,  but  does  not  help  us  any.  Mother  and  I  earn  8«.  6d,  a  week  and 
we  pay  3  shillings  a  week  rent,  and  breezes  and  tools  and  repairs  and  other  necessary 
expenses  come  to  a  shilling  a  week  more.  So  we  have  48. 6d.  a  week  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  two  of  us.  We  are  pretty  well  generally.  We  have  bread  and  butter  and 
tea.  I  often  get  some  bacon,  but  have  rarely  tasted  fresh  meat.  My  brother  is  a 
carter.  I  do  not  know  how  mnoh  men  make  at  nail-making,  but  not  enough  to  save 
any  money. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

What  are  the  means  famished  for  the  safety  of  employes  f 
The  same  factory  act8  are  iu  force  here  as  elsewhere  in  England,  and 
with  excellent  results.  The  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  in  a  recent  article 
open  this  subject,  said  that  *Hhough  accidents  occur  in  Birmingham 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  day  throughout  the  year,  they  have  dimin- 
ished by  about  a  fourth  part  within  the  last  ten  years."  This  diminu- 
tion is,  I  should  think,  entirely  due  to  the  new  laws  and  the  efficient 
labors  of  the  factory  inspectors,  appointed  and  acting  under  those  laws. 
Mr.  Bowling,  an  experienced  factory  inspector,  has  recently  made 
some  interesting  and,  I  think,  valuable  remarks  upon  this  subject,  in  a 
Dftrewell  report,  after  living  fifteen  years  in  this  town.  From  this  I  quote 
the  following: 

Two-thirds  of  the  waking  life  of  a  workingman  are  spent  in  the  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  that  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  exercises  his  handicraft  exert  over  his  private  life.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the 
work  pmple.  When  the  one  is  healthy,  well  ordered,  and  cheerful  the  people  are  the 
same.  When  the  one  is  neglected  by  the  master,  dirty  and  ill-arranged,  then  the  peo- 
ple are  almost  certain  to  be  morally  and  socially  inferior  and  carry  the  influence  of 
the  factory  into  their  homes.  This  influence  should  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing, 
with  the  question  of  the  social  improvement  of  the  masses  and  of  the  houses  in  which 
they  dwell.  Mere  attention  to  sanitary  matters  and  the  regulations  of  the  Factorr 
act4  will  not  suffice ;  there  is  a  large  force  for  good  untouched  by  these ;  a  force  which 
can  do  much  to  soften  the  harshness  of  daily  toil  and  bring  somewhat  of  beanty  even 
into  the  workshop;  the  force  of  a  far-seeing  charity  and  sympathy  among  men,  and 
this  force  is  being  largely  exerted  in  Birmingham. 

•  My  own  smaller  experience  leads  me  unhesitatingly  to  indorse  what 
Mr.  Bowling  says,  not  only  as  to  what  should  be  done,  but  also  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  Birmingham.  I  have  never  known  a  community 
which,  as  a  whole,  seemed  to  ine  to  be  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  honest 
public  spirit,  and  the  truest  feeling  of  democracy.  Very  many  of  the 
wealthiest  and  best  educated  and  highest  ))1aced  men  here  join  with  those 
of  the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  in  working  and  advising  for  the  gen- 
eral good.    Private  charity  has  taken  many  beautiful  shapes,  and  the 
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dingy  town  has  grown  far  brighter  even  during  the  few  years  I  have 
lived  here.  Hospitals  of  every  kind  have  been  endowed.  Education  in 
every  branch,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  art,  science,  and  letters, 
is  possible  to  every  one  who  cares  to  have  it.  Parks  have  been  opened, 
as  well  as  a  noble  series  of  free  bathing  houses  and  free  libraries. 
Gneap  concerts  are  given  weekly,  at  least,  in  the  town  hall,  and  nnmer- 
ous  courses  of  free  lectures  and  other  entertainments  take  place  iu  the 
various  board  schools.  In  short,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  so  I  am 
told,  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  in  the  lives  of  the  artisan  and  laboring 
classes  have  been  many  times  doubled. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are 
their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  f 

These  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere  in  English  towns.  Practically 
the  workingmen  all  have  votes  and  are  a  great  force  in  politics;  bat 
perhaps  here,  more  than  in  some  other  towns,  this  force  is  skillfally 
controlled  by  engineers  who  understand  its  power  and  its  uses. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIOBATION. 

What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  workhig 
people,  &C.  t 

Birmingham  is  a  town  of  such  manifold  interests  that  the  causes  of 
emigration  differ  widely,  and  the  employments  of  the  emigrants  are  w 
varied  as  the  trades  of  the  town  are  numerous.  Nearly  all  who  emi- 
grate do  so  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  condition,  generally,  perhaps 
urged  to  do  so  by  the  failure  to  get  steady  employment  at  home.  I 
once  knew  a  saw-maker  who  w6nt  to  America,  and  after  twelve  yean 
came  back  to  England  because  his  wife  had  never  been  contented  in 
America.  After  a  year  they  were  about  to  return,  and  came  to  me  for 
some  slight  information  which  they  needed.  I  asked  him  why  he  went 
back,  and  he  said : 

Well,  my  wife  thought  there  was  noplace  like  England  until  she  got  hack,  and  now 
she  does  not  like  it.  She  linds  the  old  ways  and  the  oUl  friends  are  not  so  good  as  she 
expected  thera  to  be.  The  food  is  not  so  varied  or  ho  plentiful,  and  she  wants  togs 
back  to  America.  As  for  me,  I  al  ways  liked  Indiana  better  thau  England ;  I  get  higher 
wages  there.  To  be  sure  clothing  and  reut  are  cheaper  in  England,  and  food  costs 
about  the  same,  only  they  do  not  have  so  mach  in  England.  But  in  America  we  hsd 
much  more  varied  food,  more  luxuries,  and  after  twelve  years  I  owned  the  hoose  I 
lived  in  and  two  others.    Here  in  England  I  could  not  have  saved  a  penny. 

I  think  this  man^s  experience  was  typical.  A  good  workman,  who  is 
willing  to  work,  can  do  better  for  himself  and  for  his  family  in  America 
than  he  can  here,  aud  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  that  largely  induces  the 
emigration  of  the  best  class  of  emigrants. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  any  especial  information  regarding  female 
labor 

WILSON  KOTG, 

Consuh 
United  States  Consulate, 

Birmingham^  June  4, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wagnpaid  in  general  trade$  in  Birmingham,  1R84. 
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Occnpationa. 


BuUdinis  trades: 
Briek-Uyera 

Hod-cftrriers 
ICaaons 

Tender* 

PlMferers 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Plumbers 

Amisteats  . . 
Csrpsnters 


Avenge.; 


OccapatioDB. 


Ptrhour. 


$0  16 
10 
17 
12 
16 
10 
10 
17    I 

10  ! 

16 


I  BoildinK  trades— «ontinaed. 


Gasfittera.. 

Boiler-mskera 

Blacksmiths 

Brick-makers. 

I         Brick-Iayera 

I         Butchoni    

I         Qardenera,  srdinary  . . . 

Laborers,  porten  ifeo. 

Kail-makers  (hand)... 


Average. 


Per  hour. 

10  18 
*10  60 
18 
(t) 

16 

18  00 

f4  60 

10 

(II) 


'  Prr  week  of  54  hoars.       t  Altogether  pleoe-work.       t  Aboat,  per  week,  and  board  and  lodging. 
^  Per  week  of  abont  70  honrs.  ||  Piece-work  entiraly. 

III.  Foundries,  machine  shops  and  iron  works. 

IFs^fs  paid  per  week  of  ffig-femr  howre  in  foundries,  mackine-^kapSf  and  iron  worke  in 

Birmingham,  ' 


Lowest 

Highest 

Avenge. 

Iran  wotks: 

$10  86 
7  02 

Striken 

Ifmildan 

11  » 
6  66 

Holders  np • 

T)44lfrm»kM^ 

10  60 

BlTeten 

g  60 

Planfin  amL^l^tters ......  ..  *         ..,. ...  ... 

0  60 

DriUera 

7  60 

TTfcissori 

7  75 

Pattem-aojikmrs 

11  60 

Tnrners ..t... 

10  SO 

Stokera 

6  25 

Brssa  foundry : 

Foreman  oasten 

10  00 
600 

11  00 
6  00 

$15  00 
750 
15  00 
10  00 
15  00 
17  50 
4  00 

12  60 

Castora 

6  75 

Fvnnnan  dressen ,,,. 

12  50 

Dressers . . 

7  50 

Metal  mixer 

13  (X) 

Mirdiillen 

15  60 

Boys 

200 

8  00 

Varnfshera  (jrirls) 

8  (X) 

A»»<1  ^nd  »<#c  makera 

629 

15  00 

10  00 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-six  hours  in  Messrs.   Randle  ^  Co.^s  tin-plate  and  iron 
works  in  Birmingham  for  good  tcorkers. 


Occnpations. 


Irsn-plate  worken 

Iron  brazien    

TiapUte  worken , 

NacK smiths  or  monntiog  forgera . 

Tifioera 

Japaonera  (omamenten) , 

Stampera 

C^iorerH  (women)  44  hnnn , 

Tio  cleanen  (women)  44  houre 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$5  80 

$9  75 

6  75 

0  75 

4  86 

9  75 

6  00 

9  25 

7  25 

14  50  1 

600 

12  00 

600 

12  00  1 

2  40 

4  37 

2  40 

4  86 

Avenge. 


$7  25 

7  7» 
626 
800 
9  76 

8  50 
7  2* 
2  00 
2  90 


Mont  of  the  above  generally  work  by  the  piece  and  in  that  owe  nsually  earn  about  10  per  cent  mora 
by  workiDg  about  six  hours  per  week  less  time.  The  womfen,  however,  work  about  44  houn  per  week 
whether  on  piece  work  or  not. 
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Wage* paid  to  gold  and  Hlver  Bmitka  andjewelera  in  Birminghom. 


OcoDpfttioiis. 


G«m  setters per  day. 

Gold  chain  makers do... 

Silversmiths do... 

Polishers per  week. 

Lanpers per  day. 

Wire  drawers - do  .. 

Engravers do  .. 

Enamellers do... 

Goldsmiths do... 


Lowest 

Hi^beiL 

1144 

no 

144 

iQ 

M 

le 

2  43 

4M 

129 

la 

M 

114 

120 

le 

144 

24: 

129 

IK 

The  wages  quoted  above  are  largely  dependent  apon  the  demand  for 
home-made  goods. 

Needl^making  at  BeddiUik. 

Eighteen  pounds  of  No.  5  wire  will  produce  40,000  needles,  at  a  coet  of: 

Cutting  and  rubbing  18  pounds  No.  5  wire t^l^ 

Pointing 84 

Stamping  the  eyes  at  6  cents  per  1,000 S4(' 

Hardening  and  tempering ft 

Scouring 1  ^ 

HandiuKf  heading,  and  weighing  up,  at  1  cent  per  1,000 40 

Burnishing  the  eyes,  at  2  cents  per  1,000 9 

Finishing,  at  5  cents  per  1,000 JOO 

Papering  in  papers  of  25  to  2H  centsper  20,000 56 

Labeling  at  12  cents  per  20,000 24 

Cost  of  producing  40,000  needles 9<7 

Cooperi^  wage*  in  Birmingham  per  week  of  Jive  working  daga, 

X  hoffshead  maker— good  average — ^makes  three  hogsheads  per  day  at  96  oenti 

each,|2.8S P^JJ 

Two  half-hogsheads  per  day  at  $1.08  each,  t2. 16 10  ^ 

A  ffood  average  barrel- maker  makes  seventeen  36-gaUon  barrels  at  78  esDls 

Sach ^^ 

Twenty-four  18-ffallon  barrels  at  52oentseach IS^- 

Thirty  9-gallon  barrels  at  44  cents  each 13  » 

Thirty-six  4t-gallon  barrels  at  40  cents  each M4J 

Vat-builders  earn  about  $1.62  per  day ^  ^ 

IX.  Shop  and  store  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  Jlfty-four  to  eixtg  hmr$  in  koueehold  $ig^^  eleret,  rM^  ^ 
malee  and/emalee,  in  Birmingham, 


OooQpatlo&s. 


Port«r«and  laborers 

Delivery  porters  (who  deliver  goods) 

SalemeD  

Ohiefii  of  departments 

FIMALB. 

Toanff  glris  who  copy  orders 

Yonng  girls  who  weigh  and  pack  up 

Saleswomen 

j^ncipal  RsslstanU •  •  -  • 

inperioT clerks,  cashiers,  and  bookkeepers 


The  above  amounts  should  be  increased  by  the  value  of  a  good,  plsjo 
dinner,  which  is  supplied  free  of  any  charge,  at  a  cost  of  about  5  fihil 
lings  per  week  per  head. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

Wmg€$  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Birmingham, 
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OocniMtloDS 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Avenge 

Cooks 

$77  76 
77  76 
68  04 
48  60 
38  88 
77  76 

$1^43  00 
97  20 
97  20 
77  76 
77  76 
97  20 

$106  92 

PftrlormAids 

87  48 

Hoone  maids 

77  76 

GfiM)Tm]  w*muits 

68  82 

Kitoben  maids 

58  32 

Ltandiy  maids 

87  48 

XI.  Agbicultubal  wages. 

Wagespaidper  week  to  affrinultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  OlouoeS' 
tershire  and  Worceetershire^  toithout  hoard  and  lodging. 


OccapationB. 


Agricnltiiral  laboT«TS 

Plowman  and  boy,  oonstsnt  employmen  t. 
Osrdsner,  oommon 


XII.  COBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
POLICE  FORCE. 


Ko. 


5 
1 
2 
56 

462 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATorage. 


Chief  constable per  year.. 

Chief  clerk. do 

First-claMS  Buperintendents do.... 

SfTond-class  superintendents «.do 

Third-class  superintendents do ... . 

Serf(eanf« per  week.. 

Constables* do — 


$7  77 
5  58 


18  25 
7  29 


$3»888  00 

1,117  80 

874  86 

826  20 

777  60 


IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE. 


Clerks per  annum. 

Artisans per  week. 

Laborers do 


$126  36 
7  29 


$1.458  00 
10  03 


$5  10 


FIRE  BRIGADE. 


Superintendent per  annum. 

Assistant  superintendent do 

Eneinoer per  week. 

A  flflistant  engineers  (eaoh) do 

Firemen  (each) , do 


$6  25 


$1.458  00 

826  26 

753 

6  12 


*Con8tah1es  receiTOthelowpstrateof  pay.  $5.58,  on  appotntra<>ntand  two  shillings  a  week  more  after 
•ix  months,  another  shilling:  per  week  aher  tweWe  months.  After  five  years  the  wages  are  raised  to 
18.80  per  week,  and  alter  ten  years'  service  to  $7.25.    Uniforms  and  an  allowance  for  boots  are  provided . 
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Wagw  paid  to  ike  corporation  emplop^  in  ih§  oity  of  Birmingkam    Continued. 
PUBLIC  WOBXS  DBPARTMBNT. 


No. 


70 
6 
6 

16 

10 
0 
5 

80 

5 

170 

80 

25 
6 

70 
100 


Ooonpations. 


Artiians per  week. 

Blaokamitbs do 

Carpenters do 

Clerks do 

Clerks  of  works do 

Draaffhtemen do 

Flaxgera    do 

Horse  drivers do 

Paviors , do 

Boadmen do 

Sew«rmen do 

Stablemen do 

Wheelwriffhte .do 

Lampligh  ters  do 

Stonebreakers do 


Lowest. 


$4  86 
i86 

7  20 
2  81 

8  60 
072 
664 
6  10 
683 
4  62 
488 
4  86 
684 


Highest 


Hosnpcr 
day. 


$8  71 

777 
880 

12  16 

16  80 

17  60 
660 
658 
728 
6  84 
728 
758 
777 
486 

*8  80 


ii 
TsvisBt. 
Vftrioss. 


*ATerage. 
WBIGHTS  AND  IfBASUBBS  OFFICB. 


No. 


Oeovpaiions. 


.. 


Cbief  inspector  perani 

Outdoor  inMpeotom  (each) do 

Weiffbt  aiUoster  perweek  of44|boara.. 

Cbief  clerk  sod  stamper per  week  of  444  boors. 

Junior  clerk  and  stamper per  week  of  44  boors. 

Assistants per  week  of  44|  iHrnrs. 


AVBlfB. 


|7Sf« 

3M 

49 


GAS  DEPAKTMENT. 


Ko. 


115 
53 
33 


Oeonpations. 


Lowest 

HIcbest 

$87  20 

$972  00 

815  90 

874  88 

6  10 

5  10 

077 

972 

720 

728 

8  76 

876 

6  10 

10  88 

729 

728 

6  10 

6  81 

488 

684 

486 

675 

Hs«ss 


Clerks peramnun. 

Inspectors  of  mains,  meters,  and  lamps 

Lamplifcbtors per  week 

GsuKors,  stokers,  and  firemen 

Snjcine  drlTcrs 

Carpenters 

Gss  fitters  and  service  layers 

Painters  and  glasleis 

Main  layers 

Porters  and  watebmen 

Laborers 


«» 
» 


S4 
94 
M 
54 

54 


Ka 


*  Number  varies  fh>m  1,100  at  midsummer  to  1,800  at  Cbtiatmaa. 
BATHS  DEPAEXHBNT. 


OccnpaUons. 


Avenge^ 


General  saperintondent per  annon . .  $1, 215  00 

Clerk per  week..  6  97 

BoAidents  (average) do 7  77 

Htekei-s  (average)  « do 6  00 

Male  batk  attondanto do $88 

do do 6  58 

do do 6  85 

do do 6  10 

...  do do 488 

Female  money  takers do 4  60 

Female  bath  attendants do 2  48 

Female  bath  scrubbers  (one  day  per  week) 86 


per  day. 


I 

It 
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YF«fet  jMid  to  <Jk0  wrporaUom  €9^lojf^  in  ike  dtif  o/^nHtiiyAam— Gontimiad. 
MABKETS  AND  FAIBS  DBPAKTHIEKT.  ETC. 


OccnpatJoiw. 


OBIISBAL  MASKXT. 

SiiperiiiteDdent  of  markets p«raonam. 

CMrksand  ooUecton per  week. 

Om  fitter do 

Sweeper  Mid  oiler do 

PtdieMiuui do 

Sweepere do 

WatchiDAn do 

Clerk , do 

BMITHFISLD  MABKIT. 

Clerks per  week. 

Sweeper  and  town  crier  .! do 

Clerk do. 


Loweat.    Highest 


$12  15 


ooe 


Sweeoer. ... 
WeishnMn . 

Clerk 

Polioeman.. 


COKTAQIOUB  DISBASKS  (ANIMlIil)  ACT  DKPABTMBirr. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$1,700  00 
18  00 
072 

7  00 
0  31 
0  31 
5  06 

8  15 


720 
7  29 
605 
480 
4  80 
243 
7  29 


2  Inspecton  of  neat . 
1  lappector  of  meat . 
1    SUaghterman,  Sec.  . 


18  00 
12  08 
729 


IKDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Ka 


12 
US 
112 


Oooapationa. 


I^oweat. 


Snperintendent per  annnm. 

Matron  do 

Asslatant  matron do 

Teacher do 

do do 

Lab«*T  master do 

Tailor do i 

Shoemaker per  week..        $7  29 

Dairy-master do I         5  58 

HoAtler do |         4  38 

General  honsemaid do 1  2t 

Laondreas  do •         1  45 

General  utility  man do ,         4  38 


Highest. 


$031  80 
243  00 
97  20 
194  40 
145  80 
204  12 
218  70 


Hours 
per  day. 


(•) 
(*) 


9 

9 
12 
10 

0 
12 
12 

0 
10 
10 


*  All  the  Ume. 
WATEB  DBPARTMEKT. 


Clerka  and  inspectors per  week. 

Artisans do 

Laborers do 

HEALTH  DEPABTMENT. 


$5  05 
5  46 
4  38 

$8  60 
9  72 
450 

10 
10 
10 


20 

Cterka 

$3  40 
080 
007 
583 
5  10 

$8  50 
8  50 

7  77 

8  90 
588 

1 

2i 

Sanltery  inspectora 

IM 

Collectors  ofni•;h^8o!l 

17 

Stokers 

10 

IS7 

lAborers 

10 

PABKS  DBPABTHEXT. 


General  snperintendent 

Park  keepers 

Attendants  in  mnsemn. . 
Gardeners 


.per  annum. 
...per  week. 

..  :.  do 

do 


$5  84 
♦4  88 
5  10 


$1.215  00 
7  39 


10 
10 
10 


*  With  residence. 
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Wagea'vaid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Btrmin^Aom— Continaed. 

ENGINEERING. 


No. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Engineers  t per  snnnm . 


'$1.1 
$505  44  1        43  10 


ATsnite. 


$8Ma 


t  These  men  also  occupy  bouses,  rent  and  fire,  light  and  rate  free. 
CLERKS,  COUNTER  CASHIERS,  &c. 


Salaries per  annum. 

do do 

do do 


00LLKCT0B8. 

Salaries per  annum.. 

IK8PECTOB8. 

Salaries per  annum.. 

do do 


480  00 


4M00 
972  00 


480  00  >      97300 


480  00         97200 


3661$ 

712  M 
1.2UM 


742  » 


ESTATES  COMMITTEE. 


No. 


Oconpationa. 


Lowest. 


Higlieat 


HOQIt 

perdaj. 


No. 


TOWN  HALL. 

Cnrator per  week. 

Cleaners do 

Porters • do 


COUNCIL  H0U8B. 

Artisans per  week.. 

Doorkeepers : do 

Porters do 

Cleaners do 

Curator per  annum. 

WILTON  CBMBTBBT. 

Superintendent per  annum. , 

Assistant  superintendent do 

Clerks   per  week., 

Foreman do , 

Carter do 

Gardener do 

Grave^iggers do 


860 
634 

6  10 


$14  58 
2  01 
582 


10  20 
007 
682 
3  15 


1,215  00 
879  08 
480 
850 
583 
588 
535 


9 
10 


11 
6 


10 

10 
10 
10 


RUBERY  HILL  ASYLUMS. 


Occupations. 


Superintendent per  annum . 

Asaintant  medical  officer do 

Clinical  assistant do 

Chaplain    do 

Clt-rK  to  writers  and  purveyors do 

Clerk  toanylum do 

Head  att4*ndant,  male do 

Charge  attendants,  male do  .... 

Under  attendtints,  male do 

Night  attendants,  male do 

UHrried  couple  for  male  side do 

Hall  porter do 

Hi^ad  nurse,  female do 

(Charge  nurses,  femnle do 

Under  nuisos,  female  do 

Nitf ht  nurses do 

Engineer per  week . 

Stoker  do 

Baker  do..... 

Painters  do..... 

Tailors    do 

Carpenters do 

Shtifmaker do 

Gardener do 

Laborers do 


Lowest        Highest. 


$155  50 
13C  08 
155  50 


102  00 
82  ({2 
97  20 


583 
0  32 


81«9U00 
S.'WOO 
558  90 
007  50 
749  75 
729  00 
437  40 
199  25 
105  24 
199  25 
280  74 
lt:5  24 
218  70 
130  08 
111  78 
130  08 
8  51 

4  88 
0  32 
008 
0  08 
0  81 

5  83 
4  80 
4  38 


Remarks. 


And  reaMenoe. 

And  residence  with  bosid. 

Do. 
Non-resideBl 

Do. 
And  renideooe. 

Do. 
And  residence  and  nnifeni- 

Do. 

Do. 
And  residence  and  bosrd. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  realdeoce. 


Do. 
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Wages  paid  to  the  oorporalion  employ^^  in  the  city  of  Birmingham — Continued. 
WINSON  6REBN  ASYLUlf  S. 


^*i 


Occupations. 


1  i  Sop^rintend^nt peranncun. 

1  I  AtaiMtant  medical  officer do 

I     Cliniral  assistant .do 

1    CbaiUain do 

1     Clerk  to  visitors  and  parreyors do 

1     Clerk  toas.vlnni do 

I     Storekeeper do 

1  Hesd  attendant. do 

6    Charge  attendants,  male do 

12    Under  attendants,  male do 

2  ,  Married  c^iuples  for  male  side do 

1     Hall  porter do 

1     Head  nurse,  female do 

9    Charge  nurses,  female do 

16     Undi^rnnrHea.  female do 

3  Night  nurses,  female do 

1     Bn};ineer perweek. 

1     Stoker do 

1  Baker do 

2  Tailors        do 

1  Shoemaker do 

2  Carpenters do 

1    Painter do 


Lowest.    I   Highest. 


$100  88 
120  08 
228  42 


106  02 
82  62 
106  02 


6  81 

8  6i 


$2,430  00 

583  20 

583  20 

583  20 

782  75 

588  20 

243  00 

315  00 

100  26 

165  25 

286  74 

185  HO 

104  40 

136  08 

111  75 

136  08 

0  72 

6  07 

6  31 

720 

6  55 
8  25 

7  20 


Remarks. 


With  residence. 
Residence  and  board. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


BBADFOBD. 


REPORT  ST  CONSUL  OBINNELL. 


In  compliaoce  with  the  instructions  of  the  Department,  conveyed  in 
the  labor  circular  dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  devoted  myself  during 
the  past  two  months  to  a  studious  examination  and  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  its  various  branches,  and  more  espe- 
cially io  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  Tbis  has  con- 
sumed more  time  than  I  had  anticipated,  owing  to  the  variety  Hnd  char- 
acter of  industries  represented  in  the  consular  district  of  Bradford,  the 
reluctance  of  both  master  and  workmen  to  impart  to  a  stranger  de- 
tailed information  as  to  their  personal  and  private  interests,  manners  of 
liviog,  and  mutual  relations,  while,  added  to  this,  was  the  necessity  of 
comparing,  sifting,  and  verifying  the  various  and  often  conflicting  state- 
ments and  facts  elicited  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  alM)ve  re- 
ferred to. 

I  might  have  collated  snfScient  facts  and  data  to  form  a  tolerably 
accurate  report  exclusively  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  reports  of  committees,  and  other  printed  sources,  but  I  have  pre- 
ferred to  obtain  the  information  denired  from  personal  interviews  with 
representative  individuals  of  the  classes  standing  for  capital  and  labor. 

THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY  OF  BRADFORD. 

The  Department  is  aware  by  previous  dispatches  from  this  consulate 
that  the  chief  industries  of  Bradford  consist  in  wool-combing,  spinning, 
weaving,  dyeing,  and  finishing  both  yarns  and  goods;  the  extraction 
and  working  of  iron  ore,  the  manufacturing  of  such  machinery  as  is 
necessitated  in  the  various  processes  in  treating  wool,  in  conjunction 
with  the  neighboring  town  of  Leeds ;  the  quarrying  of  stone,  with  which 
this  district  abounds  and  which  is  suitable  for  building  and  paving 
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purposes,  togellMr  with  such  minor  iadastries  and  trftdes  as  are  oon- 
Gomitant  to  and  necessitated  by  these. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  wool  indastry  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  that  Bradford  has 
attained  its  present  commercial  prosperity  an<l  wealth. 

This  industry  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  fonr  branches :  (1) 
combing,  (2)  spinning,  (3)  weaving,  (4)  dyeing  and  finishing. 

The  wool,  whioh  is  brought  from  the  neighboring  counties  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  world-— 
Australia,  Russia,  &c.,  undergoes  here  the  various  treatments  above  re- 
ferred  to,  and  is  exported  from  Bradford  in  every  stage  of  the  pmeeas, 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  most  highly-fluished  cloths.  These  indus- 
tries, which  are  usually  kept  distinct  and  separate,  give  employment  to 
vast  numbers  of  workingmen,  women,  and  children. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING   GLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Bradford,  as  in  other  parts  of 
England,  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  vast  amount  of  deliberative  dis- 
cussion and  legislative  enactments  during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  greatly  improved  and  ameliorated. 

The  general  tendency  in  conservative  and  monarchical  countries,  a 
tendency  markedly'  developed  in  France,  Germany,  and  also  in  England, 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  central  government  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  dis- 
tress, or  want,  has  led  to  the  passing  of  a  long  series  of  acts  and  laws 
regulating  the  relations  of  master  and  workmen,  the  condition,  manner 
of  life,  hours  of  labor,  ages,  &o. 

In  addition  to  these  laws  and  enactments,  trades  nnions  and  work- 
ingmens'  societies  are  now  almost  as  prevalent  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
while  the  necessity  which  called  them  into  being  at  that  time — that  is, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  legislation  upon  the  subject — ^no  longer  exists, 
so  that  the  workingman  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
in  another  sense,  and  almost  in  an  equal  degree,  the  master,  has  ceased 
to  become  a  free  agent,  and  is  so  hampered  by  general  laws  and  the  un- 
written codes  of  the  trades,  unions  and  societies  that  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  and  action,  and  a  self-reliance,  which  has  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  English  character,  are  virtually  suppressed. 

WOBIQNGS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FACTORY  ACT. 

It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province  of  a  consular  officer  to  obtrude 
any  criticisms  upon  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  proffer  some  observations  which  have  sug- 
gested themselves  to  me  after  conversations  with  masters  and  work- 
men in  reference  more  especially'  to  two  recent  enactments  of  the  British 
Parliament.  I  Tefer  to  the  laws  commonly  known  as  the  factory  act, 
1878,  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880.*  The  former,  with  the  view 
to  preventing  the  overworking  of  the  operatives  in  manufacturing  mills, 
Ac,  and  to  obviate  a  tendency  which  was  supposed  to  be  manifest  to 
overwork  women  andcbildren,  and  thus  impair  and  undermine  the  health 
of  future  generations  of  British  subjects,  prescribe  the  hours  during 
which  women  and  children  should  work,  limiting  theformt*r  to  flfty-six 
hours  per  week,  and  the  latter  to  a  number  proportionately  smaller  in 
accordance  with  their  ag§.    Whilst  the  policy  of  the  act  in  regard  to 

*  Published  in  appeDcUx. 
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children  is  undoabtedly  flAr-seeing  and  baneflcinl  (althoni^  discretion 
on  sach  matters  might  have  been  left  to  the  parents) ,  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
fal  in  the  case  of  women  who  form  a  large  majority  in  the  mannfactur- 
)Dg  mills  of  England. 

The  obvions  resalts  of  this  act  are :  First,  that  the  wages  are  reduced 
proportionately  to  the  uamber  of  hours  which  have  been  shortened  and 
that  the  income  of  the  family  is  materially  lessened.  This  may  be  esti- 
mated  at  10  per  cent. 

The  second^  and  equally  if  not  more,  important  result  is,  that  in  the 
eioessive  competition  with  the  manufactures  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  countries  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  work  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  masters  and  operatives,  England  is  at  an  immense 
disadvantage,  and  may  not  improbably  be  superseded  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  the  products  of  manufticture  which  these  countries  are 
able  to  produce  more  cheaply  and  consequently  to  sell  more  cheaply. 

The  other  law,  which  is  of  a  less  general  nature  and  minor  importance, 
provides  that  the  employer  shall  be  liable  for  damages  to  workmen  in- 
jnred  or  killed  in  his  employ,  whether  or  not  the  injury  or  death  was 
the  result  of  their  own  carelessness  or  that  of  a  fellow- workman.  It 
would  seem  that  this  should  have  been  left,  as  in  oar  country,  to  the 
JQdgmeot  of  the  courts,  who  under  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence would  decide  whether  the  employer  was  or  was  not  liable.  The 
result  of  this  law  would  seem  to  engender  carelessness  among  the  work- 
ing people,  individually  and  collectively,  and  to  probably  increase  the 
number  of  accidents,  whilst  the  manufacturer  has  recourse  to  insurance 
companies,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  assume  all  lia- 
bility he  may  incur  through  accidents  to  his  workmen. 

I  merely  submit  these  considenitions,  which  are  the  result  of  some  re- 
flections on  the  matter,  and  which  offer  themselves  to  my  mind  as  se- 
rious objections  to  laws  which  were  enacted  with  a  purely  humanitarian 
view  and  with  the  zealous  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  its  subjects  which 
has  always  actuated  the  British  Government. 

WAGES,   PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  England  since  1876-'77,  and  which  was  due  to  a  variety  of  con- 
tributory causes,  chiefly  in  the  United  States  and  France,  and  which 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  in  1878-'79,  has  gradually  given  place  to  a  grow- 
ing prosperity,  which  has  now  reached  a  point  only  exceeded  by  the  fic- 
titious and  unnatural  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity  consequent 
on,  and  subsequent  to,  the  American  civil  war  and  Franco-German 
war.  The  working  classes  were  obliged  during  the  years  of  depression 
to  leave  in  great  numbers  Bradford  and  neighboring  manufacturing 
towns  and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  Mills  and  factories  were  either 
worked  on  a  very  reduced  scale,  Or  in  some  instances  were  obliged  en- 
tirely to  suspend  work.  At  the  present  time  all  factories  and  mills  in 
this  vicinity  are  in  active  work,  with  a  full  complement  of  operatives, 
who  have  been  enabled  to  exact  and  receive  the  same  wages  which  they 
obtained  in  1876.  Indeed  the  reviving  prosperity  is  so  marked  that 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  working  men  and  women. 

I  inclose  herewith  carefully  prepared  tabular  statements,  twelve  in 
number,  showing  in  great  detail  the  wages  now  received  by  the  work- 
ing classes  in  Biudfonl  and  district,  together  with  brief  statement  show- 
ing in  part  the  wages  received  by  tliem  in  1876-'79.  Also  tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  working  classes.    The 
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facts  and  data  therein  given  have  been  collected  from  many  diifereDt 
sources^  and  have  been  compared  together,  and  more  especially  with  the 
labor  returns  famished  from  the  Bradford  district  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  kindly  submitted  to  me  in  advance  of  their  commnnicatioo 
to  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  J.  P.,  so  that  I  aio 
convinced  that  they  give  an  entirely  reliable  and  accurate  view  of  the 
condition  and  results  of  labor  in  this  district. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  evident  deduction  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these  statements  and 
returns  is,  that  the  working  classes  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  well  beiufr 
and  prosperity.  The  wages  received  by  an  average  family  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  allows  them  to 
indulge  in  such  amusements  as  are  most  congenial  to  YorkHhiremen. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  amusements  too  often  take  the  form  of 
low  dissipation,  not  only  of  the  men,  but  even  of  the  women  and  younger 
persouA.  Drinking  to  excess  is  most  common  (although  strenaous 
ettbrts  have  been  lately  made  by  introducing  what  are  called  coffee  tav- 
erns to  overcome  this  vice)  and  immorality  prevails  to  a  gre  at  exteDl, 
but  the  more  healthy  out-door  amusements  such  as  foot  ball  and  cricket 
are  very  popular  and  largely  attended  by  the  working  classes.  I  was 
forcibly  impressed  with  this  a  short  time  since  upon  learning  that  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  a  foot-ball  match  amounted  to  £287  ($1,396.72). 
The  attendance  at  these  matches  and  games,  wbich  have  a  merely  slight 
local  interest,  is  largely  composed  of  the  working  classes. 

Were  thrifty  and  economical  habits  as  inherent  in  the  English  char- 
acter as  in  the  French  and  German,  sufficient  money  might  easily  be 
economized  by  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  regard  with  equa- 
nimity and  to  endure  without  suffering  the  evils  of  the  periodical  de- 
pressions in  trade  which  now  weigh  so  heavily  upon  them. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYlfe.. 

In  regard  to  the  mntual  feeling  and  relation  between  employer  and 
employed,  I  would  say  that  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fealty  to  the 
master  which  formerly  existed,  in  a  strong  degree,  and  which  now  exists 
in  some  country  communities,  has  entirely  died  out  in  large  manufact- 
uring towns,  and  the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen  are  con- 
fined now  simply  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  business,  the 
master  knowing  few  or  none  of  the  workmen  under  his  employ  and  the 
workingman  remaining  with  or  deserting  the  master  in  proportion  as 
the  wages  offered  are  equally  great  or  less  than  his  cou?petitors. 

In  this  connection,  i.  e ,  the  relations  between  mastt^r  and  workman, 
I  may  allude  to  strikes  upon  which  the  Government  ask  information. 
There  have  been  no  strikes  of  a  serious  nature  in  Bradford  tor  a  number 
of  years.  The  demand  for  higher  wages  which  has  been  lately  made  has 
been  acceded  to  by  the  dyers  and  spinners,  who  realized  the  justice  of 
the  demand  but  who  exhibited  a  reluctance,  sometimes  even  allowinf^ 
the  workmen  to  leave  work  two  or  three  days  tor  the  sake  of  enhancing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  workmen  the  value  of  the  concession  granted. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  terminating  this  dispatch  I  wish  to  express  my  acknowledgments 
and  thanks  to  MaJ.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mitchell  & 
Shepherd,  in  whoae  immense  mills  Turkey,  Van,  and  Gape  mohair  is 
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sorted,  washed,  scon  red,  spnn,  and  woven.  Major  Shepherd  is  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Bradford  chamber  of  commerce,  examiner 
in  the  weaving  and  pattern  designing  of  the  city  and  guilds  of  Loudon 
Listitute,  &c.  He  has  given  me  valuable  information  on  labor  and 
wages,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  also  to  iuclose  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

I  also  inclose  herein  with  considerable  satisfaction  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  on  the  general  subject  of  the  dispatch  by  Mr.  Henry 
Mitchell,  J.  P.,  vice-president  of  the  group  of  jurors  of  wool  and 
silk  fabrics  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876  and  Paris  Exposi- 
tion of  1878;  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce:  president  and  al- 
most creator  of  the  now  celebrated  Bradford  Technical  College ;  formerly 
mayor  of  Bradford,  and  head  of  the  widely-known  house  of  A.  &  8. 
Henry  &  Go.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  made  a  profound  and  elaborate 
stady  of  economic  and  industrial  questions,  and  who  is  prominently  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  has  given  me  the 
results  of  his  long  and  careful  observation,  and  I  am  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing my  obligations  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Department  for  his 
courtesy  in  furnishing  me  with  a  great  deal  of  information  upon  the 
«abject-matter  of  this  dispatch,  as  well  as  the  returns  for  the  British 
<xovernment  above  referred  to. 

I  trast  that  this  report,  together  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  comprehensive 
letter,  and  that  of  Mi^jor  Shepherd  before  referred  to,  will  fully  and  com- 
pletely respond  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Department  and 
enable  it  to  judge  accurately  the  various  phases  of  the  labor  problem  in 
the  north  of  England,  with  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  con- 
nected therewith. 

WILLIAM  F.  GBINNELL, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bradford^  June  28, 1884. 


APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  GBINNELV8  REPORT. 
co2n>rnoN  of  Bradford  industries. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shepherd  to  Coneul  GrtHnell. 

Bradford,  June  30, 1884. 

Mt  Dkar  Bir  :  Acting  on  the  suggestion  yon  gave  me  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  to  hand  yon  a  few  comparisons  I  have  made  hetween  the  state  of  trade 
in  Bradford  at  the  present  time  and  that  which  existed  in  1878,  together  with  some 
eeneral  remarks  on  the  conditions  of  onr  industry  and  the  relations  which  prevail 
b  itween  employers  and  work-people. 

In  inatltutinff  a  com^iarison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  trade 
and  thoM  which  prevailed  in  1878,  and  between  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed 
and  which  now  prevail,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  further  than  187b  the 
more  clearly  to  understand  the  situation. 

Up  to  1875  the  Bradford  trade  had  been  fionrishing  and  manufacturers  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  time  wonld  ever  come  when  ordinary  Bradford  dress  goods  would  be 
practically  unsalable.  The  first  reduction  in  wages  took  place  about  June,  1676,  and 
that  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  time  when  the  work-people  first  began  to  feel 
the  pinch  which  their  employers  had  felt  for  a  year  or  more.  In  1878  Inster  goods 
had  gone  out,  yet  manufacturers  persisted  in  making  bright  goods,  and  declined  to 
change  their  machinery  or  style  of  manufacture,  because  ''Bradford  goods  had  always 
been  wanted,  and  would  doubtless  be  wanted  again,"  whilst  a  £w  were  shrewd 
enough  to  go  in  for  the  manufacture  of  soft  wool  dress  goods,  and  were  already  com- 
peting more  or  less  successfully  with  the  mauufaoturers  of  Rheims  or  Boabaiz. 
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In  this  oountry,  too,  very  laudable  efforts  were  made  by  many  of  the  leaders  of 
fashion  amongst  the  aristocracy  to  change  the  prevailing  taste  into  home  manofacW 
uree,  but  with  the  result  only  that  until  the  tight,  olose-titting  garments  then  won 
went  ont  of  fashion,  Bradford  must  either  make  soft  wool  goods  or  Ronbaiz  most 
do  the  bnsiness.  Radical  changes  of  this  character  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of 
considerable  time,  and  (to  use  an  old  adage)  **  whilst  the  grass  was  growing  the 
horso  was  starving/'  So  wo  find  a  significant  indication  «>f  the  Bradford  trade 
barometer  when  in  1H79  a  second  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  took  place,  whilst 
several  large  firms,  both  of  merchants,  spinners,  andmannfactorers,  went  ont  of  busi- 
ness voluntarily  or  otherwise. 

A  good  deal  of  long  wool  combing  and  spinning  machinery  was  in  conaeqneiie« 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  large  number  of  looms  either  broken  up  or  exported ;  jet 
there  was  very  little  snifering  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  (considering  the 
very  great  depression  in  trade)  comparatively  few  operatives  ont  of  work.  WhiUt  it 
is  only  fair  to  infer  that  some  of  those  who  were  attracted  to  the  distriet  by  prvvioos 
good  times  had  either  returned  to  their  old  homes  and  occupations  or  emigrated  to 
other  oountriee,  yet  many  remained,  and  nearly  all  were  employed. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  very  considerable  demand  which  bad  grown  np 
for  cashmeres  and  dress  goods,  for  which  France  had  hitherto  bad  a  complete  me* 
nopoly,  and,  in  a  greater  and  ever-lnoreasing  degree  by  the  mannfaetnre  of  wonted 
coatings,  most  of  which  were  woven,  and  the  whole  of  the  yam  for  which  was  spaa 
in  Bradford  and  the  district,  thus  causing  the  fine-wool  spinners  to  be  well  employed 
at  satisfactory  rates.  Fine- wool  combers  were  also  exceedingly  bnsy,  many  of  the 
establishments  working  both  night  and  day.  A  large  quantity  of  new  machinery 
was  pnt  down,  and  very  considerable  extensions  were  made  in  this  particoLu-  braach. 
One  well-known  firm  of  commission  wool-combers,  Messrs.  Isaac  Holden  dbSona, 
whose  colossal  establishments  in  France,  at  Croix  and  elsewhere,  are  amongst  tbe 
wonders  of  French  manufacturing  industries,  commenced  the  errction  of  additional 
premises,  twice  the  size  of  their  already  enormous  establishment,  in  Bradford.  For 
these  reasons  we  find  that  the  rate  of  wages  established  in  1879  has  been  mamtaiacd 
until  the  month  of  May  this  year,  when  a  very  marked  improvement  in  th*  demand 
for  luster  and  mohair  yams,  with  a  more  pronounced  indication  of  tbe  return  of 
luster  goods  to  favor,  has  been  the  means  of  a  concession,  by  most  of  the  leading 
spinners,  of  the  10  per  cent,  which  was  taken  off  in  1879,  thus  leaving  wages  ptettj 
much  as  they  were  in  that  year.  The  conditions  of  the  trade  are,  however,  some- 
what altered,  for  whilst  the  number  of  looms  and  their  prodncing  power  most  be 
considerably  less,  the  increase  of  speed  and  other  improvements  in  spinning  whilst 
requiring  fewer  hands  to  attend  to  the  work,  must  be  producing  at  the  present  time 
more  yarn  than  at  any  previous  period. 

Certainly  the  most  distinct  features  of  the  past  seven  years  are :  Ist.  Tbe  maiked  im- 
provement in  taste  and  skill  shown  by  manufacturers  in  prodncing  all-wool  goods  which 
were  previously  imported  from  France ;  and  2d.  The  enormous  growth  and  expansioe 
of  the  manufacture  of  worsted  coatings,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  Bradford  trade. 

While  the  operatives  have  thus  scarcely  felt  the  pinch  of  bad  times,  there  ianodoebt 
that  the  employers  have  suffered  seriously  and  it  will  be  fortnnate  if  tbe  present  re- 
turn of  prosperity  enables  them  to  recoup  themselves  for  their  losses ;  oertainly  tbe 
diminished  power  of  prodnction  ought  to  give  them  a  much  larger  margin  of  profit 
than  heretofore,  adversity  has  not  been  altogether  an  unmixed  evil,  for  while,  on  thn 
one  hand,  it  has  taught  both  employers  and  employ^  the  necessity  for  greater  economj 
and  thrift,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  greater  taste  and 
skill  must  be  exercised,  both  in  design  and  combmation  of  color,  if  Bradford  ta  to  hold 
its  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Yorkshire  men  generally  have  the  credit  of  being  shrewd  enough  in  most  thtnflL 
but  especially  where  their  own  interests  are  concerned,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Bradford  Technical  College,  with  it^s  staff  of  art  and  science  teachers,  its  profea»m 
of  chemistry  and  dyein||f,  and  it«  schools  of  mochanical  science,  weaving  and  pattern 
designing,  indicate  plainly  the  determination  of  Bradford  that  her  yonng  men.  both 
artisans  and  those  in  a  higher  position,  shall  lack  no  opportnnity  of  gaintng  that 
theoretical  and  practical  training  which  shall  again  place  aud  keep  her  at  tbe  bead  of 
the  nmunfacturing  world.  In  one  thing  Bradford  must  be  oongratnlated,  and  that  is 
the  good  feeling  which  has  always  prevailed  betwe«'U  employer  and  employed. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  large  towns  there  is  not  that  personal  interest  wbieh  existo 
in  villages  between  the  employer  and  his  work-people,  where  all  are  dependent  on 
one  particular  establishment.  Yet,  Bradford  with  the  exception  of  an  ocoamonal  ex- 
citement amongst  the  dyers,  hss  bcfen  particularly  free  from  strikes  and  tnni-oot». 

On  the  part  of  the  masters  there  has  always  been  a  disposition  to  give  a  xeaeooabk 
advance  in  wages,  when  circumstances  permitted  (and  in  many  oases  befbre),  while 
the  hands  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  faot  that  masters,  for  some  years,  b*ve  bses 
willing  to  work  without  profit,  simply  to  keep  their  work-people  employed. 
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It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  fortnnate  for  both  sides  that  there  is  nothing  which 
ran  be  called  an  organized  condition  either  of  capital  or  labor ;  of  cinbs  and  Hooieties, 
there  are  plenty ;  for  instance,  the  engineers,  ovcrlookern,  warp- dressers,  mechanics, 
Ac,  all  have  their  societies,  but  they  partake  more  of  the  character  of  **sick  clubs,*' 
and  although  these  societies  have  now  and  then  been  used  to  prevent  men  from  ap- 
plying for  work  where  there  might  be  a  disimte  between  the  mm  and  their  employers, 
yet  their  influence  is  more  frequently  and  wisely  employed  in  tindiug  work  for  those 
who  may  be  in  want  of  situations. 

The  only  strikes  worth  mentioning  have  been  in  the  case  of  dyers  and  masons;  in 
the  former  case  both  sides  have  displayed  a  laudable  willingness  after  a  little  while 
to  meet  each  other  and  to  submit  to  arbitration,  whilst  the  masons  have  generally 
been  able  to  agree  with  their  employers  after  a  very  short  term  of  idleness. 

Politically  *^Jack  is  ns  good  as  his  master,*'  and  whilst  I  am  pretty  sure  that  none 
of  my  workmen,  being  Radicals,  would  vote  on  my  side,  being  a  Conservative,  on  the 
other  hand  I  am  equally  certain  that  if  I  had  a  Conservative  voter  in  my  employment 
he  would  vote  against  me  if  I  were  a  Liberal,  and  I  should  consider  him  worthless  if 
he  didn't. 

No  doabt  the  establishment  of  political  clubs  where  workingmen  voters  are  made 
much  i»f,  and  where  workiugmen's  questions,  under  the  influence  of  the  caucus,  are 
continually  brought  to  the  front,  have  made  politics  more  attractive  to  the  workmen; 
they  do  not,  however,  always  find  that  those  are  most  liberal  as  employers  who  are  the 
most  demonstrative  politically  as  Liberals. 

With  respect  to  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working 
people,  luy  feeling  is  that  too  much  legislation  has  been  done,  certainly  not  always  to 
the  advantage  of  the  workman  but  in  some  instances  to  the  detriment  of  both  master 
and  man. 

There  was  surely  no  harm  in  working  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  the  flfly-six  hours*  bill 
was  only  passed  because  the  Tories  found  that  t  he  Lil>erals  i  ute  nded  mak  i  ng  that  a  strong 
point  and  so  adopted  it  into  their  programme;  the  humanitarian  cry  about  the  hard- 
ship of  compelling  little  children  to  go  to  work  so  early  as  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
was  proved  to  be  nonsense,  because  as  soon  as  the  act  came  into  force  and  the  work- 
people were  offered  the  alternative  of  beginning  work  at  6  or  6.30— leaving  off  at  5.15 
or  5.45  at  night,  they  practically  all  voted  for  beginning  work  at  6  o'clock,  and  again 
most  of  them  would  nave  been  only  too  glad  to  have  worked  sixty  hours  per  week  ever 
since  the  act  was  passed  had  the  state  of  trade  required  them  to  do  so. 

The  "employers  liability  act,**  whereby  masters  are  made  responsible  for  an  acoident 
to  a  workman,  even  by  the  carelessness  of  a  fellow- workman,  has  simply  resulted  in 
a  state  of  things  the  very  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 

Men  are  more  careless  liecause  whatever  happens  the  master  is  responsible,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  master,  by  an  annual  payment  to  one  of  the  Employers  Liability  In- 
ioranoe  Associations,  may  protect  himself  from  an^  action  at  law  or  from  the  conse- 
quences of  any  accident  which  may  happen  to  those  in  his  employment,  and  so  having 
paid  the  money  he  naturally  thinks  less  of  an  accident  than  before. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  to  have  allowed 
those  who  have  their  labor  to  sell  to  get  the  best  price  and  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions ctronmstances  permitted,  instead  of  driving  industrials  out  of  the  country  by 
imposing  bnrdens  which  are  proving  a  grievous  addition  to  those  already  borne  by 
the  heavily  handicapped  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

TmaUng  that  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you.     I  remain  yours,  very  faithfully, 

W.  H.  SHEPHERD. 

W.  F.  Orinnsll,  Esq., 

United  States  CoMulf  Broward, 


THB  WORSTED  INDU8TRIB8  OF  BRADFORD. 

Mr,  Henry  Mitchell  to  Consul  Grinnell. 

Bradford,  June  27,  1884. 
My  Dkar  Sir:  Referring  to  my  conversation  with  yon  yesterday,  I  have  much 
pleasare  in  giving  yon  some  account  of  the  past  and  present  position  of  the  worsted 
induHtry  of  th*s  district.  My  recollection  of  the  condition  of  our  trade  extends  over 
nearly  a  half  a  century,  as  so  far  back  as  the  year  18:)6  I  was  employed  in  a  spinning 
and  weaving  factory  a  few  miles  from  this  town.  At  that  time  the  wool  was  entirely 
combed  by  hand,  and  the  work  was  done  to  a  large  extent  in  the  cottages  of  the  work- 
people, and  as  charcoal  was  largely  used  for  heating  the  combs  the  occupation  was 
very  detrimental  to  health,  and  this,  combined  with  bad  sanitary  conditions,  caused  the 
average  mortality  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  present  time.    Weaving  was  also 
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mostly  done  by  band,  and  was  also  carried  on  in  tbe  honses  of  tbe  operatiTes;  power- 
looms  were  then  Just  being  introduced,  but  weaving  by  hand  continued  to  some  ex- 
tent for  about  teu  years;  now  it  is  almost  entirely  superseded  by  pow(*r-looina. snd 
combing  by  Land  has  been  entirely  abolished  for  about  twenty-five  years;  combing 
machines  came  into  pretty  general  use  from  1848  to  1860,  and  no  hand-work  is  now 
done. 

The  introduction  of  machine  combing  has  had  a  most  important  bearing  upon  ih« 
growth  and  development  of  our  trade;  it  has  redaced  the  cost  of  combing  75  Tper  eent. 
on  long  wools,  and  in  some  instances,  especially  in  fine  wools,  the  cost  is  reduced  to 
about  one  eighth  of  the  price  paid  to  hand-combers  in  1836.  There  have  also  been 
very  marked  improvements  in  spinning  machinery,  such  as  the  introduction  of  cap- 
frames,  &c.,  this,  with  increased  speed  and  length  of  frames,  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
spiiinin^  nearly  one-half,  and  has  more  than  doubled  the  product  of  the  same  namber 
of  hands. 

In  weaving  the  changes  have  been  still  more  remarkable,  a  hand-loom  weaver,  in 
1836,  seldom  produced  more  than  30  or  40  yards  of  cloth  per  week,  now  a  single  weaver, 
minding  two  looms,  will  frequently  turn  out  iSOO  to  250  yards  of  cloth  in  the  i 
time. 

In  dyeing  also  there  has  been  very  remarkable  progress.  Formerly  and  for  i 
years  after  the  introduction  of  cotton-warps,  wool  and  cotton  could  not  be  dyed  to- 
ll* h<r,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dye  the  cotton-warps  before  weaving,  either  for  black 
or  colors ;  now  our  dyers  are  able  to  dye  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  to  any  shade  in- 
quired and  at  little  more  than  half  the  cost  of  forty  year^  ago.  The  growth  of  onr 
trade  has  been  enormous.  In  1836  the  total  amount  was  estimated  at  not  over 
£5,000,000,  now  it  is  snpposed  to  reach  at  least  £35,000,000;  at  the  former  period  there 
were  not  more  than  five  or  six  leading  staple  articles  produced,  now  there  are  at  least 
fifty.  In  18^)6  our  goods  were  almost  entirely  made  of  English  wool,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Austrafian,  so  with  American  and  German,  now  we  use  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  foreign  supply  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  home,  besides 
which  we  use  enormous  quantities  of  mohair,  alpaca,  silk,  and  other  fibers  which 
were  then  unknown. 

The  introduction  of  cot  ton- warps  in  1838  and  1839,  as  well  as  the  introdnetion  of 
mohair  and  alpaca  about  the  same  time,  led  to  an  enormous  developmentofonr  trade, 
and  to  the  production  of  a  lar^e  variety  of  cheap  and  beautiful  fabrics,  which  bad 
not  previously  been  made.  This  was  also  greatly  stimulated  by  the  intnidnction  and 
development  of  railways,  and  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws.  These  nndonbtedly  en- 
abled foreign  countries  to  gjeatlv  increase  their  purchases  of  our  goods,  and  alw 
tended  to  improve  the  condition  or  our  people,  tiinoe  that  time  the  wages  of  spinnen 
have  increased  nearly  40  per  cent,  anil  of  weavers  at  least  25  per  cent. 

At  the  present  time  the  earnings  of  our  operatives  are  about  10  per  eent  leas  than 
at  the  hignest  point,  which  was  probably  reached  in  1871  or  1872. 

There  has  recently  been  an  advance  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  spinnen, 
weavers,  and  dyers.  They  are  now  well  employed,  and  are  producing  a  larger  variety 
of  articles  than  at  any  former  period. 

Bradford  has  made  more  rapid  strides  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  its  products  than  at  any  former  period,  and  although  many 
other  branches  of  industrv  are  considerablv  depressed,  all  our  best  mannfaotarsrs  in 
this  district  are  well  employed  and  are  full  of  orders  for  some  months  to  come.  Thii 
improvement  may  be  attributed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  to  the  £aet  that 
operatives  are  both  intelligent,  sober,  and  industrious. 

We  have  excellent  elementary  schools  all  over  the  borough,  and  have  leoently  es- 
tablished a  technical  college.  In  which  our  overlookers  and  managers  are  receiving  a 
first-rate  education  in  all  those  branches  of  art  add  science  which  have  a  direct  bear* 
ing  upon  our  industries.  The  institution  has  cost  about  £40,000,  and  is  attended  by 
over  eight  hundred  students,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

Forty  years  ago  the  hours  of  labor  in  our  factories  were  seventy-two  per  week,  and 
a  very  small  number  of  our  operatives  received  any  education  except  those  working 
half-time.  Now  the  hours  are  reduced  to  fifty-six  and  one-half  per  week,  .and  all  are 
compelled  to  go  to  school  until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  annexed  table 
will  show  the  progress  of  education  since  1871. 

Although  tbe  hours  of  lal»or  have  been  so  much  reduced,  there  has  been  no  percep- 
tible falling  off  in  tbe  production  of  goods,  as  the  speed  of  machinery  has  been  in- 
creased, and  the  hands  are  able  to  give  more  attention  to  their  work  and  to  turn  out 
as  much  as  at  any  former  period.  There  has  also  been  a  very  marked  decrease  in  the 
mortality  of  both  children  and  adults,  as  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  and  Bradford 
is  now  considered  the  healthiest  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingdim. 

Our  district  is  also  favored  with  an  abundant  supply  of  coal  and  iron,  as  wall  as  of 
raw  materia]  for  manufacturing,  being  in  the  center  of  the  great  wool-producing 
oouuties  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  from  which  our  best  luster  wools  are  snp- 
pUed. 
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The  rate  of  wages  to-day  doen  not  material] y  vary  from  that  of  1878.  There  has 
been  some  rednction  in  wages  of  masons,  carpenters,  builders,  and  also  in  the  spin* 
ning  and  manofaoturing  business  during  the  depressed  period  of  1879  to  1883,  ont 
recently  an  advance  has  taken  place  about  equal  to  the  reduction  then  made. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  them  save  money,  and  a  few  own  their  own  cottages. 

Apart  ftt>m  the  building  and  machinery  trades,  very  few  trades  unions  exist.  The 
work  in  connection  with  our  staple  industry  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  uniform  rate  of  wages. 

Generallv  speaking,  a  very  good  feeling  exists  between  the  employers  and  their 
work-people^  and  we  have  very  few  strikes,  when  these  occur;  they  are  usually  set- 
tled very  quickly,  either  bv  direct  negotiation  or  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator. 

The  working  people  are  tree  topurcnase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose ; 
employers  impose  no  condition  in  this  regard.  They  are  generally  paid  weekly  in 
ordinary  currency.  Several  prosperous  co-operative  societies  exist  for  distributing 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  some  have  accumulated  considerable  capital,  ana 
have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  formation ;  but  I  don't  know  of  any  such 
societies  which  have  succeeded  as  manufacturers  or  producers. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  has  greatly  improved  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  as  a  rule  they  are  sober,  frugal,  and  inanstrious,  and  many  of 
them  have  fairly  comfortable  homes,  and  are  well  clothed.  In  many  cases  they  are 
able  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness,  and  many  clubs  and  societies  are 
Mtablished  for  this  purpose.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  chiefiy  the  idle 
and  intemperate,  or  thof«e  who  have  weakly  constitutions. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  employes  from  accident  by  guarding  all  ma- 
chinery of  a  dangerous  character,  and  masters  are  liable  for  any  damages  arising 
from  neglect  of  these  precautions. 

All  male  householders  now  possess  the  franchise,  and  can  vote  for  both  members  of 
Parliament  and  municipal  officers,  and  as  the  working  classes  are  usually  in  a  large 
majority  they  exercise  considerable  influence  at  elections.  They  pay  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  the  country,  the  only  articles  subject  to  duty  being  tea,  conee, 
tobacco,  wine,  and  spirits. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  to  give  every  pos- 
sible protection  to  workers. 

The  chief  causes  of  emigration  are  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  the  difficulty 
of  finding  suitable  occupation,  and  the  desire  to  improve  the  position  in  life. 

I  am  unable  to  answer  your  specific  questions  in  regard  to  female  labor,  as  we  have 
no  reliable  statistics  to  guide  us ;  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  both  our  spin- 
ners and  weavers  are  females,  and  they  are  generally  preferred  to  men :  they  earn  quite 
as  good  wages,  which  range  firom  10  shilling  to  )ib  shillings  a  week  for  adult  women. 
Some  of  them  are  married  and  have  families,  and  in  such  cases  I  fear  the  health  of 
their  children  suffers  somewhat  from  the  absence  of  the  mothers,  but  the  shortened 
hours  of  labor  has  greatly  modified  this  evil,  and  infant  mortality  has  greatly  decreased 
daring  the  past  few  years. 

I  am,  my  dear  iiir  linuji  very  truly, 

HENRY  MITCHELL. 

W.  F.  Orinkkll,  Esq., 

United  3tat€$  Conaal,  Bradford. 


Children  at  achooU  in  Brtidford, 


March. 


November. 


Increaee. 


Increase 
percent. 


Population ■ 

Namber  of  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
ArefTSKo  attendance 

Knmbei^of  half-timers 


187L 
liS^OOO 
14,204 

i»,064 
1875. 

9,732 


I 


1888. 

200,000 
38,487 
27,081 

8.167 


54,000 
22.288 
17,987 

♦8,876 


88.8 
168.8 
198.2 

♦.68 


*  Decrease. 

Before  the  passing  of  Lord  9andon*8  act,  in  1876,  children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  taken  into 
employment  independent  of  standard  passed.  They  must  now  be  ten  years  of  age  and  have  passed  in 
nading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  standard  2. 
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Betum$  relative  to  the  population  of  Bradford. 


Tear. 

Deathmte 

per  1,000,  aU 

agee. 

Death,  of  In. '^•g;"**^ 
lOOOWiSL   P«100d*«h, 

I860 

25.0 
24.9 
26.4 
25.4 
30.6 
27.0 
27.3 
24.5 
26.6 
25.6 
27.6 
257 
26.7 
25.2 
27.9 
2&3 
25.2 
23.8 
24.1 
22.0 
22.9 
19.7 
21.2 
16.3 

1 

isei 

Ig62    * 

1 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1806 

1867 

1 

1868 

■ 

1869 

1870 

206 
209 
197 
206 
189 
200 
174 
156 
177 
150 
174 
153 
178 
146 

1871 

1K72 

1873   

1874 

1875 

sas 

1876 

47.5 

1877 

44.» 

1878 

S&f 

1879 

32.3 

1880 

4K0 

1881 

4a4 

1882 

4if 

1883 

Mil 

Town  Hall,  Bbadfobd,  June  28, 1884. 


THOS.  WHITESIDE  HIME.  B.  A„  M.  B.L„ 

Medical  OiUtr  i^fHtekL 


STATEMENTS  SHOWING  THE   WAGES  PAID  IN  THE  GENERAL  TRADES 
AND  INDUSTRIES  OF  BRADFORD. 


Wa§e$  paid  per  week  in  Bradfora. 


Oocnpationa. 


Hours 

per 
week. 


Loireat 


Higheal 


AT«nf». 


▲ealatants : 

CtaemiBt8(perannam) 

Coffee  taverns: 

Male 

Female 

Drapers: 

Male  (per  annum) 

Peraale  (residing  on  the  premises) 

Grocers: 

Countermen 

Warehousemen 

Local  travelers 

Building: 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Slaters 

Plumbers  snd  glaciers 

Oas-fltters 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Basket-makers  (piece-work) 

Brush-raHkers  (piece-work) 

Brewers' laborers 

Brans  founders  and  finishers 

BiU-postera 

Boot  and  nhoe  making : 

Ladies' boot-making ...per  pair. 

Gent's  shoe-mHking do... 

Gent's  boot-making do... 

QenVs long  work do... 


85  to  70 
68 


80 
80 

67  to  80 
87  to  80 
67  to  80 


49t 
49, 

48! 

4»f 
4»t 
54 
64 


1318  82 

483 
243 

97  83 
97  88 

488 
885 
978 


705 


58 
64 


6  83 
888 
729 
6  07 
4  88 
8  57 
688 


12  18 
385 

808  81 
39198 

878 
583 

13  18 


788 


8  75 
883 

973 
8  51  ' 
8  38! 

828  I 
883  1 


«80 

31« 

S91» 

ins 

TOS 
4» 
»M 

715 
72f 
751 
79 
7tt 
731 
•  » 
4M 
78 
4t« 
8U 
79 
5(3 
79 

««; 

ir, 

It: 

Ml 

.i56t«ie 
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OccnpatioiiB. 


HoDn 

per 
week. 


Boot  and  shoe  mftking— Continued. 

Eitrft  to© 

Slit  chea  pricked 

Patent 

Brick  and  tile  makini;  (piece) : 

CUj-getvpra,  panmen,  aetters.  diacbarging  kiln,  6  oenta 
per  l.OOO 

Machiufmen l 

H»chine  boya 

Firing  kilnar ! 

En^neuien • i 

Joiners  and  laborers ; 

Ft>remen     j 

Coach-building: 

Whceleis - 

Trimmers ^ 

Vicemen 

Smiths 

Painters ' 

Carpet  and  linoleum  planners ■ 

Carpet-ntakera  or  stitchers,  female • 

Cabinet -roakers I 

Cod  fectioners ! 

Cigar-makers,  la.  id.  to  2a.  9d.  per  100 


Lowest    Highest. 


54 
54 

84 
54 
54 


56| 

56, 
Ml 

Mi 


624 


|5  «i 

$8  75 

5e«3 

8  75 

6  32 

6  80 

7  29 

8  75 

6  82 

8  26 

5  83 

720 

2  92 

3  16 

6  8<i 

8  51 

6  07 

8  26 

C«»i 

Callers 

Carrers  and  gilders 

Carvers  (masons)   

Drivers: 

Bna 

Ouarda  (boya) 

Cab     

Tnm-car 

Guards 

Dravmen  and  carters 

DresHmitkers  (meala  provided) 

Gardeners  

Hatters: 

Foremen 

i&ssistanU f 

Horseahoers : 

Firemen 

Doormen 

Jewelers 

Lattorers,  porters,  Sm 

VUliners  (meala  provided) 

If antna-makers  (meala  provided) 

MaUters 

MiUen 

Laborers 

Polisben  (French) 

Painters 

Paper-hangers 

Photographera 

Paeking-<*ss6  makers 

Saddle  and  b»meea  makera 

Berranto  (Mnale) : 

General  (per  annum) 

Hooae  m»ida  (per  annum) 

Nmaemaida  (per  annum) 

Waiting  nmida  (perumnm) 

Cooks  (peranniun) 

Timber  yarda: 

Circular  aawyers 

Planing-niacbinenMn 

Laborers 

Trii^phone-conatructioiunen 

Telephone  operators 

Telephone  inspectors 

Tallow  chandlers 

Tool-handle  tnmera 

Tadoni: 

Keady-made 

Brspoke 

TioAinitha 

Upholsterers 

Wstch  examiners 

Wstrh  finishers 

Watch  Jobbers *■- 


491 

72 
72 
72 


64 
54 


57* 
57i 

'52' 
62 


64 
54 

64 

60 


54 

521 

60 

60 

60 


4  86 
6  07 
6  56 


4  86 
1  21 

4  66 

7  29 

5  34 

680 
5  84 
7  29 
4  88 
1  21 
1  21 


6  82 
4  86 
720 

6  78 

7  29 
7  29 
684 
682 

68  18 
68  13 
68  53 
87  60 
87  59 

588 


559 
1  46 

4  86 

5  10 

6  82 

4  13 
6  78 
4  86 

6  78 
729 

7  78 


6  80 

7  78 

8  75 


583 

8  89 

9  73 

9  78 
607 


682 
8  75 
588 
889 
8  89 


802 
5  88 
8  51 
8  75 
7  78 
19  46 
7  05 
7  78 

87  60 
87  50 
87  60 
97  88 
170  82 

682 


6  78 
8  65 

7  20 
729 

7  78 

607 

8  51 

7  29 

8  51 

9  73 
9  78 


Average. 


$0  06 
06 
018 too  24 


4  86 
4  (-6 

2  43 
6  80 

6  07 
4  86 
9  73 

7  29 

8  26 
6  56 
8  75 
8  26 

6  56 

3  16 

7  78 
6  80 
534 
6  07 

6  80 

7  66 
12  16 

583 
292 

4  86 

7  29 
6  10 
534 
2  92 

6  78 

8  61 

5  71 

753 
583 
802 

4  86 
2  67 
2  92 
559 

6  78 
584 

7  78 
729 

7  29 

9  78 
595 
729 

77  89 
72  99 
68  IS 
97  88 
107  00 

6  07 

7  78 

5  59 
683 
292 
7  29 
682 
656 

5  10 
7  78 

6  78 

7  78 
826 
826 

8  51 
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^Average  wagta  paid  per  week  of  fifty-eix  and  one-half  koure  in  faeUnriee^  mXU^  ^0.,  is 

Bradford. 


Oocupationt. 


Boys. 


Wonn. 


Oiria. 


WOOL  coxBnro. 


Wool-iK»rton 

Washen : 

Foremen 

Auletante 

Dryers    

Forpmen  oTerlookei*.. 
Carding  orerlookera... 
Combing  overlookers., 

Carders  

BaokwAsb  niinders  ... 

Card  Jobbers 

Card  grinders 

Combers 

Box  minders 

Preparers 

Finlsbers 


f7  17 

4fl6 
488 

8  71 

11  ao 

8  14 
780 
4  01 
402 
408 
684 
806 
838 
840 


$0  04 


848 
887 


|S« 


878, 
8  81  I 
8  07, 
8401 


•PINimiO  AHD  KAHUFAOTUBDrO. 


I 


Drawing  overlookers . 
Spinning  overlookers. . 


780 
768 


•I- 


Drawers. 


2  81 
887 


Spinners.... 

Kovers 

Dotfers: 

Spinning 

Twisting 

Half-timers 

Jobbers: 

Spinning 

Twiating 

Finishers 

Doablers 

Foremen  twisters 

Twisters 

Warners 

Winders 

Beelers        

Warp  dressers , 

Twisters  in 

Weaving  overlookers., 
Weavers: 

Coatings , 

Dress  goods 

Packers 


201 

887 

2  18 
200 
000 

287 
212 


2  26<. 

2  81  ... 
2  48  >., 

2n,., 

248 


18  If 


.1  tit 

8« 

J       or 


888 


8» 
S4I 


897 


763 
7  17 
768 


8  10 

2n 

862 


in 


Healds  and  slag  makers . , 

Warebonsemen 

fiUverers  , 

Bngine  tenders , 

Stokers 

Heobsniea 

Smiths 

Joiners 

Hasons , 

Laborers 


840 
6  71 

6  10 

7  06 
408 


840 


488! 
8S2 


8  70 

600 

780 

080  I 

082 

780 

480 


248 


The  maohinery  only  mas  flfty-six  hoars  ;  the  remaining  half  hoar  Is  aUowwl  for  fllnaning 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  ofJVtjf'/owr  haura  in  dye-worke  in  Broward, 


OeenpAtlont 

Lowert. 

Highest. 

Ayerage. 

Fomnen: 

Color  dyers 

f7  66 

$28  10 

$10  4» 
16  8ft 

Black  ^ei« 

Men...:. 

Cnbbhoose: 

628 

780 
528 

562 

14  60 
5  76 

540 

10  04 

Men ^ 

Gray  room: 

5  52 
7  6& 

Men 

486 

588 

5  84 

Women  (piece) 

4  1ft 

ScTEe  room : 

0  78 

Men 

628 

5  76 

5  58 

Dolly  room: 

Foremen ....,  ^.,w.^-  r,,,.,  ^^^. ., 

8  60 

Men 4 

4  08 

TenterinjE  room : 

0  24 

Yonths 

8  40 

Drying  room: 

Foremen 

5  69 

7  42 

Men 

5  10 

5  84 

MMrarere: 

Foremen 

8  14 

Men 

5  10 

Preeners: 

24  88 

Men  (piece)  

10  70 

4  88 

Sl«^r»                            .             ,  . r..r .....  r    r  ......  r   , r .    t 

607 

048 

7  77 

Chemical  men 

6  77 

ifArhAiii^m  .       ..,   ,    . . . 



705 

780 
7  80 

7  00 

8  62 
7  66 

7  48 

Joinen  

7  00 

IfAaniift ..-.,--- --,-- 

7  48 

8toker» 

5  84 

Ware  ninders -..- -- 

6  84 

Smiths 

7  30 

Plombers 

7  78 

Pipemen 

7  80 

(triers  

6  28 

Laborers  .....  ........■.••..•.■■•......■.•.......•..............••..... 

5  86> 

III.  Foundries,  haohineshops,  and  iron  works. 

Brief  $1atement  showing  areraae  wages  paid  in  faciorieBf  milUf  ^c,  in  Bra^ord  between 
Id^d-nd,  compared  with  the  preatnt  time. 


OoenpAtlonB. 


To  Jane 

0.1876. 


WOOL  coMBivo,  BrnmiKo,  ahd  mahuvactukdig. 

Comb  minders 

Kakeis-np 

Beelers 

ocouiefs. .....................•.•■.■................*. 

Bpinnins  overlookers 

Spinners: 

Half-timers 

Fall-timers 

Drawers 

Borers 

Wearing  orerlookers 

Weavers 

Wool-oorters: 

Piece 

Daymen 


JnneO. 

Febmary 

187J    to 

7, 1870, 

Febmary 

to  May, 

7. 1870. 

1884. 

$4  88 

04  18 

8  65 

8  40 

8  52 

8  40 

684 

4  38 

764 

680 

07 

85 

206 

1  82 

2  67 

2  43 

2  48 

2  10 

7  80 

680 

865 

8  16 

680 

682 

7  80 

680 

Jnne, 
1884. 


$4  88 
8  65 
8  52 
462 
7  54 

07 
2  06 
2  67 
248 

7  64 

8  52 

6  96 

7  80 
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Wages  paid  per  umk  offfty-four  hours  in  iron  foundries  and  engineering  workt  in  Bredfori. 


OocapAtions. 


LowMl  ,  HigbMt  Arenfc. 


Cupola  men 

$5  84  1 

7  78  1 

$8  76 

8  78 

$7  » 

Molders 

6  tSl 

Xiaboreri) i 

4  Sf> 

Lroam  mohlif rs  ............. .....t.. .......................... .r........ 

"7781 

1187 

f  7« 

L4iborers 

4  •« 

Fettlera 

584  1 
780  ' 
730  . 
780  j 

680 

778 
7  78 

7  7»  1 

.«3, 

5{v. 

Puttftm  makerfi    ....r 

754 

Tanieni 

7M 

Fittera 

7  M 

Carters 

5  1* 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  rales  as  to  time  and  allowanoe  for  lodxinn  when  working;  out : 

1.  Ordiuary  time,  all  days  except  Satardays,  8.15  to  6.30  (one  and  a  half  hoars  for  meals).    Sixor- 
day,  6.15  to  12  o'clock  (half  hour  fur  breakfast). 

2.  Allowance  out  of  town  Hodj^lngs  fronf  liome),  U.  M.  per  day  for  eaeh  day,  and  if  detafaisd  frra 
home  over  Sanday  U.  6d.  additional. 

3.  Allowance  in  town  (not  lodging  fh>ro  home),  9d.  per  day;  6d.  additional  allowed  for  nijshL 
When  lodginff  from  home  full  hours  must  be  worked,  but  when  lodging  at  home  time  is  allowed  far 

going  to  work  in  a  morning  and  returning  at  night. 

Overtime  is  reckoned  as  follows :  Time  and  a  quarter  from  ordinary  time  for  first  four  honre  &a4 
time  and  a  half  afterwards  to  6  p.  m. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  offifty-four  hours  in  large  ironmongery,  4^.,  esiahlisknunts  in  Bred- 
ford, 


Ocoupationa. 


Loweet.     Highest.      ATcn^ 


Blacksmiths , 

$7  29            $8  50 

Stiilcers • 

Whitesmiths 

5  84              7  78 

Fitters  ..•. .     

8  36              7  29 

Girders: 

Kivetters 

£rectoFB  (forty -nine hoars) 

TTolflpn  up... ....... .r..r. ........ ....WT..T. ................ ....,.-- 

Bell-han((ers 

7  29              7  78 

Bolt-makers 

Nut  makers 

Screwers  and  tappers 

i 

Msrble  mHSfms  

7  29              9  73 

Marble  fixers 

Tile-layers 

Locksmiths 

:::::!:::5*::::::::::. 

Laborers 

^op  assistants 

6  08  1          17  03 

r7« 

4  » 
T2» 
Cfc 

CSI 

431 

7  a 

«  V 
C  "^ 

e  - 

T  JV 

S4« 

•  7. 


w«rkii4t^ 


One  shilling  and  sixpence  per  day  expenses  allowed  to  smiths  and  bell-hangera  when 
the  country. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  offifty-four  hours  in  printing,  lithographing,  ^e.,  ojfices  in  BraJ/vri 


Occupations. 


Lowest.     Highest.      Axrn:> 


Printing : 

Conipnsitors 

Macniuemen 

Litho^aph  printing: 

ArtiRU,  flrrtt-class 

ArtiHtA,  Bfcuud-class.. 

TranHferers   

Hat-hinemen 

PrewH  printers  (piece). 

Stone  polishers 

EuiboAMers 

Bookbinders: 

Kulers 

Forwarders 

Finishers    

Book  sewers  (women) . 
Pattern-card  makers 


$7  29 

7  29 

19  46  . 

8  51 
7  78 
7  78 


4  86 
486 

7  78 
7  78 
9  73 
848 
7S9 


$9  73 

10  M 

48  06 

17  03 
12  16 

11  &5 


6  33 
583 

8  75 
8  75 
IS  1« 
4  88 
8M 


9< 
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ArUolM. 

From— 

To- 

Average 
price. 

rooD. 
Batter: 

Enjflteh 

IrUh 

perponnd.. 

do 

$0  24 
20 
10 
12 

16 
18 

♦og 

Bac(«D 

: do...- 

14 

B«er      

do 

16 

Bbcalfea 

do... 

7 

CoOAft 

do.... 

24 

24 

6 

82 
82 

.10 

28 

Coffe©          .          . 

do.... 

28 

Currant*  ••.... .-..«.  ..........  ........ 

do.... 

8 

Candlea 

do  ... 

11 

Cheeite                     

do... 

14 

20 
6 

18 

CAuiidow^ra 

each - . 

Cabbages 

.... ..  do    . 

4 

Eneliah 

for  12 

24 

IrUh          *       .' 

for  16 

24 

French 

for  20  . 

24 

Flour 

.per  atone. . 

82 

38 

86 

Fish: 

Cod      

nernonnd. 

8 

Halibot 

do  .. 

16 

Heninisa 

Haddock    

each.. 

per  poand.. 

2 

4 

6 

Line          

do  ... 

9 

Mai-kerel 

eaoh^ 

...........  ......nernonnd 

6 

12 

pUJce                  

6 

Ray 

do.... 

6 

Lard 

do.... 

12 
14 
2 

12 

14 
22 
8 

16 

12 

Mntton  

do  ... 

18 

Oniona         

do.... 

PoUtoea : 

Old                 

..per  stone.. 

.......... 

Kew            

do 

38 

Peas 

ner  uoand.. 

:::v::::::i  ..::::::: 

6 

Pork                ... 

..... .do  ... 

18 

Ric« 

do  ... 

4 
3 

6 

8 

6 

SoKar 

do... 

6 

Savo 

do  ... 

6 

9oAp                           .             

, do 

4 

7 
20 

8 

8 

24 

6 

8taT€h   .      . 

do  ... 

8 

Soda 

per  stone.. 

20 

8nUana0 . 

12 

Tea 

: do 

M 

6 

1  94 
97 
40 
4 
24 
82 
60 

365 

729 
9 

1  21 
73 

72 
8 

4  25 

1  46 

48 

12 

36 

48 

1  09 

6  07 

9  73 

13 

1  58 

1  46 

48 

Vinegar 

CLOTHIXO. 

BlankeU 

Cornets      

per  quart 

.per  pair.. 

each.. 

8 

292 

1  21 

Ca«bniereB 

Calicoes           

per  yard.. 

do    . 

44 

8 

Flannel 

do... 

28 

Ho»i4?ry , , . 

Tifir  nair._ 

40 

Hata.teU 

97 

Jackets    nilot - 

4  86 

Overcoats --- - 

7  29 

PrintA     

ner  yard . . 

10 

QoiltM,  cotton 

Sbo«>ta  cotton 

each.. 

ner  nair . . 

1  83 
1  09 

SlriU:' 

Cotton  cord    

682 

Tweed 

6  07 
9  73 

0 

18 



10  21 
14  59 

18 
82 

7  29 

Worsted 

12  16 

Shirtings : 

Cotton 

Union  and  woolen 

Skirta                            

'. per  yard.. 

do.... 

13 

22 

1  09 

SbawU.  wool  r 

1  88 

Stuffs , 

...per  yard.. 

13 
22 

48 
60 

30 

Sto(;kin«i.  good  worsted 

Worsted,  knitUng 

Boofci: 

M«n»s  

Women's 

Clogs 

per  pair.. 

.per  ounce. . 

82 
6 

■.v:::;:::.v::::::::;''."Jfo'!!:: 

dn... 

1  70 

1  21 

86 

292 

2  43 

78 

206 

1  68 

48 

LODOIKOB,  KTC. 

Ale  and  porter: 

48 

Common 

.:;::;;: ::;:::.-d;>:::: 

89 
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Coit  of  living  to  ike  laboring  eUu$m  in  Bra^ordr^CoutmueA. 


ArUolet. 


GoalB per  ton.. 

6m per  l.OOO  feet. . 

l^odtflng^  with  board per  week.. 

Bente: 

Four-roomed  hoase do — 

Six-roomed  house do 

Spirits per  pint.. 

TobiMCO .' peroance.. 

Winee per  pint.. 


From— 


$3M 


85 
1  33 


Aronp 


$S89j        1121 

, I  « 

, I         tu 


'i'\ s'l. 


isi!       i» 
iffi         i» 


BRISTOL. 

RBPOBT  BT  CONSUL  LATHSOP, 

I  present  the  following  facts  and  figures  in  answer  to  the  Department 
Labor  circular: 

DIFFICULTY  OP  OBTAINING  INFORMATION. 

Obtaining  the  figures  has  been  a  work  of  difficulty,  as  employers  fre- 
quently have  refused  them,  especially  when  they  uuderstood  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Department.  Each  seemed 
to  consider  that  if  he  furnished  his  wage  list  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment an  immediate  impulse  would  be  given  to  American  opjiositioD. 
This  peculiar  theory  hardly  seems  consisteut  with  that  degree  of  prac- 
tical intelligence  necessary  to  manage  a  large  business,  but  it  has  been 
generally  maintained;  The  laborer,  too,  has  refused  in  one  or  two  cases 
to  answer  the  personal  questions  (statements  1  to  22).  His  motives, 
however,  were  unselfish,  as  no  argument  would  induce  him  to  believe 
but  that  it  was  a  scheme  to  find  out  how  much  he  got  in  order  to  reduce 
the  American  wages  to  a  precise  equality.  The  statistics  presented 
here  will  not  show  a  material  change  within  the  past  ten  years,  nor  has 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  altered  much.  There  have  been  no  strikes, 
no  panics,  no  crises,  no  difficulties,  though  of  late  there  has  been  stag- 
nation and  slack  work. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

It  can  be  said,  generally,  that  compared  with  ten  years  ago,  the  la- 
borer knows  more,  has  more,  and  drinks  less.  He  knows  more,  but  he 
has  acquired  his  knowledge  slowly.  His  advance  in  this  direction  has 
been  until  lately  as  imperceptible,  though  as  sure,  as  the  movement  of 
the  glacier ;  but  the  new  generation,  whose  members  are  now  one  by 
one  stepping  into  place,  show  plainly  their  improvement  over  their 
fathers.  They  are  the  first  fruits  of  the  education  act  of  1870,  and  how- 
ever little  they  may  have  acquired,  its  effect  has  been  distinctly  hu- 
manizing. 

They  have  more  because  their  money  will  buy  more;  in  other  words, 
commodities  are  cheaper.  The  import  of  meat  grown  under  better  con- 
ditions than  are  possible  here,  gives  them  a  chance  at  a  roast  oftener 
than  ever  before.  The  increase  of  grain  production  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  improvement  in  milling,  gives  them  a  better  loaf  and  a 
cheaper  one  than  their  fathers  had.  The  enormous  competition  between 
the  manufacturers  has  brought  their  products  to  the  buyer  at  a  price 
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cheap  in  proportion  to  their  eost.  The  stupendous  rivalry  between  the 
refiners  of  the  world,  those  in  France  receiving  liberal  aid  from  their 
Government,  has  resulted  in  a  price  for  sugar  which  enables  the  laborer 
to  use  poands  where  his  ancestors  had  spoonfuls.  Besides,  many  new 
things  have  appeared  at  »  reasonable  price  that  add  much  to  comfort. 
Preserved  fruits  of  many  kinds  are  a  wholesome  and  delightful  change 
and  are  sold  here  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  really  economical  in  lieu  of 
bntter.  The  tremendous  canning  industries  of  America  enable  the 
workman  to  have  a  variety  in  season  and  out  of  season  greater  than 
the  longest  purse  could  have  procured  a  century  ago.  Bntterine,  senti- 
ment aside,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  substitute  for  butter.  These  are 
conditions,  howeve^,  common  to  almost  the  entire  civilized  world,  and 
they  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  production  has  cheapened  and 
wages  have  not  fallen  in  proportion.  Therefore,,  the  laborer  is  better 
off  than  at  any  previous  period  of  his  history. 

LABOR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  MILLS. 

A  plan  is  now  under  discussion,  by  which  he  is  to  receive,  besides 
his  wages,  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  his  work ;  by  which  he  is  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  profits,  but  not  a  "  anicipant  in  the  losses;  in  other  words, 
by  which  the  principles  oi  oo-operation  are  to  be  applied  to  production. 
Co-operation  in  distribution  has  been  a  great  success  in  England  under 
twii  systems  absolutely  different  in  principle  fof  each  of  which  I  gave 
some  account  in  an  article  on  credits,  forwaraed  July  30, 1883).  The 
founders  and  supporters  of  these  systems  held  their  sixteenth  annual 
congress  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  at  Derby,  and  the  main  dis- 
cussion was  in  reference  to  this  application  of  the  principle  of  co-op- 
eration to  production.  The  high  repute  of  many  of  the  participants  in 
this  convention,  and  their  admitted  success  in  their  previous  attempts, 
give  their  words  an  authority  not  possessed  by  many  organizatiougr 
formed  to  propagate  theories;  and  we  may  expect  to  find  within  a 
reasonable  time  that  with  them  theory  means  practice. 

The  new  system,  [said  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  the  president],  does  not  supersede^ 
but  adjusts  itself  upon  present  arrangements.  Fixed  or  piece-work  waf^es  are  paia 
as  under  the  established  routine  and  at  full  market  rates,  out  at  the  end  of  each  busi- 
ness year  a  share  in  the  net  profits  reaHzeo  shall  be  assigned  as  an  additional  and 
wholly  independent  remuneration  to  the  workmen  employed  under  the  system.  The 
sum  thus  allotted  will  usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  which  the  men  had 
aeverally  earned  during  the  year  in  wages. 

The  system,  whose  cardinal  principle  is  thus  outlined,  is  an  assured 
success  in  France,  and  several  large  industries  are  there  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  it ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  to  me  to  be  as  successful  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time  at  any  rate  and  for  this  reason :  The  point  is  that 
the  laborer's  interest  in  the  profits  will  produce  in  him  such  increased 
interest  in  the  work  that  there  will  be  increased  net  returns  of  just 
about  the  amount  to  be  divided  in  consequence  of  his  greater  diligence 
and  care  to  prevent  waste.  Where  this  does  not  follow  the  system  is 
manifestly  afailnre,  and  it  seems  unlikely  to  follow  in  England,  because 
it  presupposes  an  amount  of  foresight  and  care  not  usually  possessed 
by  the  British  workman.  I  question  whether  work  would  be  better  done, 
whether  there  would  be  less  waste,  whether  tools  would  be  better  han- 
dled, in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of  a  return  in  the  nature  of  a 
bonus  some  months  in  the  future.  As  he  has  come  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  laborer  is  irresponsible  and  improvident,  and  will  not  deny 
himself  a  present  want,  or  take  trouble  in  a  present  moment,  for  a 
fatare  good. 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL. 

Besides,  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  this  country  are  not 
propitious  for  such  an  experiment.  The  representatives  of  the  one  are 
the  bu3^ers,  the  representatives  of  the  others  the  sellers  of  labor;  and 
these  are  the  only  relations  in  which  they  know  one  another.  Their 
complete  and  absolute  separation  prevents  a  community  of  thought  od 
any  subject,  and  often  produces  an  undercurrent  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
like which  finds  vent  in  doing  all  that  can  be  done  with  impunity  to 
thwart  the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  While  there  is  a  certain  an- 
tagonism between  capital  and  hibor  the  world  over,  yet  their  differences 
are  intensely  aggravated  by  the  class  distinctions  of  England ;  and  I 
consider  that  in  our  hap])y  freedom  from  this  blight  in  the  United  States 
we  are  not  only  nearer  tban  England  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  factors  in  production,  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  we  have  one  great  advantage  over  our  adversary  in  our  already 
begun  contest  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  justice  to  Bristol,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  in  many  of 
its  trades  the  undercurrent  of  animosity  is  as  marked  between  master 
and  man  as  it  is  in  many  other  places.  All  the  large  manufacturers 
who  have  constructed  buildings  within  the  past  few  years  have  made 
considerable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  their  employes,  not  forgetting 
ample  arrangements  for  safety  and  protection  in  case  of  tire.  Some  of 
the  proprietors  take  all  their  hands  on  an  excursion  Oiie  day  in  the  year. 
This  'Minnual  outing'^  involves  an  outlay  in  some  cases  of  thousands, 
but  appears  to  be  a  cheerful  and  willing  concession  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  work  ]>eople.  It  certainly  is  appreciated,  and  it  induces  a  kindly 
feeling  upon  the  part  of  those  l>enetited  which  not  only  elevates  their 
character  but  is  of  direct  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  owner.  One  very 
large  firm  has  around  its  office  walls  (and  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see), 
the  portraits,  in  oil,  of  those  laborers  who  have  been  forty  years  and 
more  in  its  employ.  There  are  a  goodly  number,  some  bearing  date  of 
the  previous  century.  Another  firm  does  not  take  apprentices,  but 
allows  every  man  in  its  employ  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  branch  of  the 
business,  no  premium  being  charged,  and  wages  being  paid  when  the 
boy  becomes  of  any  value.  This  opportunity  of  teaching  their  children 
a  trade  without  the  expense  of  indenturing,  is  much  appreciated  by  the 
men ;  for  the  premium  ordinarily  charged  of  from  $100  to  $200  is  a 
heavy  tax  upon  them. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM. 

Apprenticing  is  not  universal,  as  formerly  ;  it  is,  however,  general, 
and  exists  under  some  conditions  manifestly  unfair.  For  instance,  a 
note  to  Table  M  states  that  in  a  first-class  diy-gcods  store  a  girl  must 
pay  a  premium  of  about  $-!00  to  learn  to  be  a  saleswoman,  and  gets  no 
wages  for  two  and  ])erhaps  three  years.  ]Sow,  an  intelligent  girl  is  of 
some  use  even  from  the  first,  and  yet  she  is  actually  paying  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  the  proprietor.  This  is  unjust,  and  the  same  injust- 
ice may  be  seen  with  regard  to  boys  in  stationery  stores  and  in  general 
avocations  where  no  long  S|)ecial  training  is  requisite  to  make  one  pro- 
ficient. The  proprietor  of  a  large  retail  and  wholesale  store  of  long  es- 
tablishment told  me  that  if  he  wished  he  could  easily  run  his  business 
with  apprentices  alone,  who  would  actually  be  paying  him  $200  to  serve 
him  for  five  years.  Instead  of  doing  this  he  admits  that  youths  are  of 
some  use  from  the  beginning,  so  instead  of  demanding  a  premium  he 
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begins  to  pay  wages  from  the  second  month.  Amongst  manual  trades, 
however,  apprenticing  is  very  properl^"^  continued,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  trade  societies  refuse  to  admit  as  a  member  one  who  was 
never  indentured. 

TRADE  ORaANIZATIONS. 

These  trade  organizations  are  powerful,  especially  among  the  workers 
in  coal,  in  iron,  and  in  glass,  where  they  may  be  said  to  be  despotic. 
They  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  matter  of  appreuticino:,  and  their 
men  will  cea^e  to  work  in  a  concern  which  takes  more  than  a  certain 
proportion.  The  best  men  in  any  given  general  trade  will  usually  be 
found  to  be  ''union"  men,  particularly  among  the  printers,  who  have 
several  strong  organizations,  most  of  which  affiliate  with  one  another. 
In  the  report  of  one  of  |these  associations,  the  typographical  union,  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  1883, 1  note  an  outlay  of  $5,000  and  over  for 
"out  of  work  and  relief  payments,"  an  average  of  about  a  dollar  a  mem- 
ber. This  indicates  a  serious  de))ressiou  in  a  trade  which  is  something 
of  a  barometer,  and  is  corroborative  evidence,  if  any  wore  needed,  of 
the  general  stagnation. 

TEMPERANCE  AMONa  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  dullness  will  probably  account  for  considerable  of  the  de- 
crease in  drinking,  of  which  I  have  before  spoken  ;  but  still  a  large  meed 
of  praise  is  due  to  certain  individuals  and  societies  who  have  lately 
made  the  temperance  question  a  live  one,  and  who  have  labored  hard 
and  earnestly  to  elevat>e.the  working  classes  in  this  respect. 

The  table  given  below  indicates,  however,  that  there  is  still  vast  room 
for  improvement.  It  shows  the  expenditure  upon  intoxicating  liquors 
for  the  year  1883  in  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  consumed.  The  amounts  for  1882  are  also  given  for  com- 
parison. 


Description. 

Qnantlty. 

Price.                 1883.             1          1882. 

•     '                                 1 

Britiiih  sniriiH 

OcdUms. 

28.713,997 
H,  235.  738 

14,  382, 983 
963,  Sm,  440 

15. 000.  000 

1                i 

$4. 8665      $130, 736  666  40       $138. 959. 826 
5.8395  1        48  092  592  00           48,423,743 

Foreign  spirits -. 

Wine* 

Beer 

4. 378            62,  96m;  699  57  i        63. 2o6,  851 
.363     1       352  520  445  60  1      356  512  568 

British  winen* 

.486              7,  290,  UOO  00  1          7, 290,  000 

1, 032, 142, 158 

610, 608,  403  62  1      614. 392, 487 

*  Estimated. 

The  papulation  of  these  islands  is  increasing,  it  should  be  remembered, 
at  the  rate  of  over  IJ  per  cent,  per  year,  so  that,  taking  this  into  con- 
sideration, there  was  about  $11,000,000  less  spent  in  1883  than  in  1882 
for  drink  (in  proportion  to  population).  This  reduction  seems  nothing 
when  the  enormous  consumption  is  remembered,  but  then  we  ftnd  that 
in  1876  the  expenditure  wa^  $710,670,745,  with  a  population  of  about 
32,000,000,  we  see  that  a  great  luany  people  must  drink  a  great  deal 
less  now  than  they  did  eight  years  ago.  As  it  is  the  consuini)tiou  of 
alcoholic  beverages  in  1883  averaged  29f  gallons  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  kingdom.*    These  29§  gallons  cost  an  average  of  $16.57 

•  By  the  census  of  ld81  the  population  was  35,246,562,  and  I  allowed  4i  per  cent,  for 
increase,  making  36,83*2,657.  This  is  probably  somewhat  too  liberal,  so  that  the  average 
per  head  is  really  probably  somewhat  larger  than  above  stated. 
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to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom.  These  appalling  fig- 
ures are  ample  justification  for  the  almost  rabid  earnestness  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  before-mentioned  temperance  advocates  who,  like  all  fa- 
natics, will  persist  in  injuring  their  cause  by  claiming  too  much  and  by 
confusing  use  and  abuse. 

I  append  several  tables  giving  wage  statistics  for  Bristol.  I  have  in- 
cluded also  two  tables  of  wages  and  hours  in  the  building  trades  in 
twenty  representative  towns  of  Great  Britain,  which  are  presented  in  a 
form  that  makes  comparison  with  wages  in  the  United  States  a  simple 
and  easy  matter.  I  do  not  myself  make  the  comparison,  as  I  have  no 
figures  from  America  of  later  date  than  1881.  In  concluding  this  por- 
tion of  my  return  I  beg  to  refer  to  a  statement  on  labor  in  Bristol,  for- 
warded by  me  on  the  30th  of  October,  1883,  in  which  there  is  consider- 
able matter  pertinent  to  this  inquiry.  I  now  turn  from  the  general 
laborer  to  present  some  details  in  my  district  of  the  life  of  the 

TROWBRIDGE  FACTORY  OPERATIVES 

The  town  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  shows 
factory  life  in  England  under  its  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  en- 
tirely a  manufacturing  town ;  it  is  large  enough  to  have  many  of  the 
advantages  of  cities  without  burdensome  taxation ;  it  is  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  fertile  agricultural  country,  where  food  products  aie cheap; 
and  finally,  its  environment  is  true  country,  accessible  to  its  dtiseus  in 
a  few  miuutes'  walk.  Moreovei,  it  lias  furnished  many  operatives  to 
various  mills  in  America,  from  whooi  1  hope  to  gather,  in  the  future, 
information  which  will  be  material  for  an  interesting  comparison.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  paid  special  attention  to  Trowbridge.  I  give  m 
tabular  form  the  wages  paid  in  three  of  its  principal  mills,  and  accurate 
averages  are  presented.  It  appears  that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the 
418  women  in  this  particular  factory  are  $2.66  per  week.  In  another 
the  average  is  $3,026.  This  would  support  life,  with  severe  self-denial, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  operative  is  other  than  wife  or  daughter 
of  a  man  in  similar  employ ;  hence  her  earnings  are  generally  ^^  pooled," 
and  make  with  the  somewhat  larger  income  of  the  head  of  the  house  a 
living  wage,  but  only  a  living  wage.  The  average  income  of  the  men 
appears  in  one  factory  to  be  $5.64,  and  in  another  $5.44^.  This  would 
not  support  the  traditionally  large  English  family  without  aid  from  wife 
or  off'spnug.  The  latter,  when  under  fifteen,  average  in  one  case,  $2.25^, 
and  in  another,  $2,396  per  week.  Wages  have  decreased  a  little  in  the 
past  few  years ;  on  the  other  hand  Trowbridge  has,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  seen  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
The  wages  therefore  represent  an  equal,  if  not  a  slightly  increased,  par- 
chasing  power.  The  people,  however,  are  not  so  well  ofif,  as  the  desires 
have  grown  faster  than  the  means  of  gratifying  them ;  a  natural  result 
of  education,  however  imperfect,  of  the  daily  paper,  of  the  railway,  of 
all  movements  which  widen  the  horizon  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  human 
life.  The  employment  of  women,  especially  as  weavers,  has,  of  course, 
lowered  men's  wages.  Most  of  the  narrow  looms  are  run  by  women,  and 
the  broad  looms,  too,  were  in  their  hands  until  their  evil  eflfects  on  the 
system  became  patent  to  everybody. 

The  combined  earnings  of  the  family,  then,  just  support  it,  notwith* 
standing  the  conditions  are  favorable  in  cheapness  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  in  inexpensive  distribution,  for  co-operation  flourishes.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  Rochdale  plan  (of  which  I  gave  some  account  in  a  re- 
port on  "  credits,'^  forwarded  July  30, 1883),  and  brings  life's  necessaries 
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to  the  oonsamer  at  a  minimam  cost,  besides  forcing  competitors  to  do 
the  same.  The  co-operative  store  has  an  annaal  turn-over  of  $80,000, 
and  is  managed  entirely  by  factory  hands.  It  has  proved  a  boon  to 
Trowbridge, 

The  operatives  are  steady  and  law-abiding.  Theft  and  drunkenness 
are  rare.  Some  of  the  women  are  immoral,  but  by  no  means  more  than 
a  very  small  proportion.  Factory  life  anywhere  is  not  wholesome  for 
women,  and  language  and  general  tone  of  talk  here,  as  'elsewhere,  is 
degrading  and  makes  the  girls  bold  and  impudent  A  battery  of  ar- 
tillery is  generally  quartered  in  the  town,  and  the  blue-coats  have  a 
fatal  attraction  for  the  less  sedate  among  them.  Places  of  worship  are 
nnusnally  numerous  and  well  attended.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  be- 
sides a  flourishing  Salvation  Army  Corps.*  There  are  temperance  or- 
ganizations and  various  similar  societies  connected  with  the  churches, 
and  sewing  circles,  &c.,  especially  for  the  women.  The  young  men 
maintain  a  rifle  corps,  two  brass  bands,  and  two  fire  brigades,  besides 
half  a  dozen  cricket  clubs.  There  is,  however,  no  public  library,  no 
mechanics'  institute,  no  museum,  no  theater,  and  evening  amusement  is 
limited  to  occasional  temperance  entertainments,  lectures,  and  concerts. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  besides  but  the  public-house. 

FSELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPOYfi 

No  systematic  or  general  attempt  is  made  to  educate  or  elevate  the 
operatives,  and  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  simply 
those  of  master  and  man.  The  employers,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
magistrates,  or  hold  some  muTiicipal  office,  such  as  guardian  of  the  poor, 
or  member  of  the  local  board,  and  in  virtue  of  such  offices  they  main- 
tain a  certain  oversight  over  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but 
I  could  hear  of  no  factory  owner  who  interests  himself  in  his  employes 
outside  the  factory  any  more  than  in  any  general  member  of  the  c^om- 
mnnity.  This  separation  of  interests  is  injurious  to  all  concerned,  and, 
besides,  is  distinctly  detrimental  to  the  trade.  Both  classes,  how- 
ever, get  on  without  friction.  There  has  been  no  strike  or  lock-out  for 
twenty-flve  years  or  over,  nor  does  either  capital  or  labor  combine  to 
aooompUsh  an  end. 

GENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKINa  CLASSES. 

There  are  no  trades  unions,  nor  societies  for  regulating  wages,  hours, 
or  prices.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  owners  for  employes  perma- 
nently disabled  or  superannuated,  though  in  isolated  cases  old  and 
faitbfnl  servants  have  been  pensioned.  The  mutual  benefit  societies, 
to  which  nearly  all  the  workmen  belong,  are  sometimes  a  support  for 
them  in  sickness  or  old  age,  but  they  are  unstable,  and  if  they  fail  t 
workhouse  is  frequently  the  only  place  where  the  man  who  has  lived 
past  his  usefulness  can  go  to  die,  for  the  operative  can  rarely  save.  In 
the  accounts  given  of  themselves  by  thirteen  Trowbridge  men  (State- 
meots  1-13),  only  two,  it  will  be  seen,  lay  by  anything,  and  yet  these 
statements  are  made  by  men  purposely  sele  ;ted  lor  their  steadiness  and 
reliability,  and  who  represent  the  best  element  of  factory  life.  One  of 
the  two  who  saves  earns  weekly  (Statement  !N'o.  4)  $2.68  only,  but  he 
has  three  children,  whose  united  earnings, added  to  his,  makes  an  income 

*  The  Salvation  Army  has  a  field  in  England  that  it  has  not  in  America,  and  it 
reaches  a  class  that  can  be  got  at  in  no  other  way.  In  my  opinion  it  hfks  done  much 
good,  though  its  methods  cannot  be  unqualifiedly  approved. 
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of  $8.03.  The  other  (No.  9)  has  the  help  of  his  wife,  who  brings  in 
$2.43  a  week,  making,  with  his  wages,  $7.29.  Of  coarse  it  is  evident 
that  without  this  help  neither  could  save,  and  indeed  the  former,  with 
his  $2.68,  could  not  support  his  family  without  the  aid  of  some  mem- 
bers of  it.  Many  of  the  foremen  and  some  of  the  better  paid  workmen 
lay  by  something,  and  frequently  own  their  dwellings,  which  they  keep 
neat  and  in  repair,  taking  special  pride  in  their  garden  plots.  But 
those  on  average  wages,  renting  four  to  six  roomed  cottages,  at  an  aver- 
age  of  85  cents  per  week,  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  same  interest  in 
their  homes,  but  as  a  rule  they  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  though  pos- 
sibly they  may  be  most  indifferently  furnished.  Where  husband  and 
wife  both  work,  the  home  suffers  and  the  children  are  neglected  and 
are  much  in  the  streets. 

COMPULSOEY-EDUOATION  ACT. 

The  compulsory -education  act  provides  that  the  children  shall  pass 
a  certain  age,  or  through  certain  branches,  before  they  can  leave  school. 
What  the  age  shall  be  or  what  the  course  gone  through  is  determined 
by  the  different  local  boards  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  in  a  manufacturing  town  the  stand- 
ard is  invariably  tset  low,  that  children  may  assist  their  parent  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  result  is  that  in  Trowbridge  many  of  the  children  ac- 
quire but  little  more  than  the  bare  ability  to  read.  The  head  master  of 
the  public  school  there  informs  me  that  *^  good  spelling  and  the  ability 
to  write  a  few  sentences  intelligibly  is  beyond  three-fourths  of  them. 
Immediately  they  pass  the  required  examination,  which  most  can  do  at 
10  or  11,  they  are  withdrawn  to  save  the  school  fees  of  12  cents  per  week, 
or  to  help  mind  the  babies,  or  to  play  about  the  streets  until  they  reach 
13,  when  they  may  be  employed  in  the  factory." 

Small  as  is  the  modicum  of  education  acquired  by  the  young,  it  is  in 
many  cases  a  larger  share  than  is  possessed  by  their  parents,  many  of 
whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.    Says  the  head  master: 

I  am  frequently  told  when  an  excuse  is  lacking  for  absence;  *' Please,  sir,  mother 
can't  write." 

He  says  further : 

I  am  surprised  when  you  teJl  me  that  the  operatives  have  said  that  they  do  not 
find  the  education  act  a  hardship.  [Statements  Nos.  1  to  13.]  This  is  entirely 
opposed  to  my  experience.  Parents  seek  to  evade  the  act  in  every  possible  way. 
Irregalarity  of  attendance  is  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  teachers  everywhere, 
and  the  moment  the  standard  for  exemption  is  reached  three  children  out  of  foor  are 
withdrawn  from  school,  in  many  cases  to  save  the  school  fees.  This  is  more  marked 
with  girls  than  boys. 

GLXJBS  AND  CLT7B  EXPENSES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  every  personal  statement  from  Trowbridge 
operatives  (1  to  13)  contains  an  item  for  club  expenses,  and  in  most 
cases  this  charge  is  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  income,  being  5 
per  cent,  or  over.  The  clubs  referred  to  are  similar  in  principle  to  those 
which  have  had  such  an  efflorescence  in  the  United  States  lately,  though 
smaller  in  numbers  and  more  conservative  in  management.  They  are 
not  under  Goverument  surveillance  and  they  frequently  fail.  In  per- 
sonal statement  No.  4  the  writer  says,  ^'  Twenty  years  in  a  shop  dub, 
which  broke  up  last  year.''  At  the  average  of  12  cents  per  week,  this 
club  represents  to  this  luan  a  loss  of  about  $125,  or  not  much  less  than 
a  year's  earnings.    (His  earnings  are  $2.67  per  week,  as  per  statement) 
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It  seems  strange  that  tbe  amounts  thas  expended  for  clubs  are  not 
saved  instead,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  certain  improvi- 
dence in  the  British  workman,  and  a  certain  bad  judgment,  which  will 
let  him  deny  himself  to  pay  dues  to  a  club  founded  on  a  rotten  and 
explo4led  principle,  and  which  prevents  his  finding  his  way  to  the  con- 
venient and  ever  ready  postal  saviugrs  bank.  The  clubs  when  flourish- 
ing pay  about  as  follows  for  a  weekly  charge  of  fifteen  cents:  In  Hick- 
uess,  $3.40  a  week  for  the  first  six  months;  half  that  for  the  next,  and 
half  the  latter  sum  indefinitely  should  the  sickness  last.  In  case  of 
death,  from  $75  to  $100  goes  to  the  heirs.  There  will  be  noticed,  also, 
in  these  personal  statements  an  oft-recurring  item  of  a  few  cents  for 
insurance.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  insure  the  children's  lives  for  a 
few  dollars  to  cover  the  expense  of  burial  in  case  of  their  death. 

EMIGRATION. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  considerable  emigration  from  Trowbridge 
to  the  United  Suites.  The  impulse  to  go  has  not  sprung  from  a  general 
and  vague  desire  to  improve  the  condition,  but  from  a  certain  and  spe- 
cific knowledge  that  experience  in  the  factory  would  find  a  better  and 
steadier  market  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  than  at  home; 
better,  because  better  paid;  steadier,  because  of  less  liability  to  be  put 
on  short  time.  When  this  last  happens,  b.s  it  sometimes  does  in  Trow- 
bridge, it  means  want  and  hunger,  there  being  no  margin  even  on  full 
wages.  When  they  emigrate  they  go  to  Providence,  K.  I. ;  to  Kail  River, 
to  Rockville,  Conn.;  to  Wanskuck,  near  Providence,  and  Woonsocket. 
Many  also  go  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  and  a  few  to  Pull- 
man! Others  go  to  the  silk  mills  in  New  York  State.  At  Wanskuck 
the  designer,  manager,  and  many  of  the  hands  are  Trowbridge  men.  At 
Fall  River  the  only  woolen  mill  has  a  Trowbridge  man  for  manager,  and 
has  also  several  Trowbridge  operators.  Rockville  is  almost  a  colony 
from  the  Wellshire  town,  and  celebrates  each  year  the  6th  and  7th  of 
August,  which  is  the  yearly  festival  of  the  old  home  here  in  England. 
Those  in  America  report  their  condition  on  that  side  to  their  friends  on 
this  as  a  great  improvement,  and  once  in  a  while  they  get  back  here  to 
si)eak  for  themselves,  but  they  almost  invariably  return  to  America. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR  IN  SOUTHWESTERN  ENGLAND. 

The  southwestern  counties  of  England  pay  less  wages  than  elsewhere 
to  agricultural  laborers.  This  difterence,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  survival  of 
conations  which  have  disappeared,  at  least  in  part ;  but  unfortunately 
wages  never  increase  till  the  causes  that  diminished  them  have  been 
SO  long  gone  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago  it 
might  have  been  truthfully  said  that  laborers  in  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
Wilts,  and  Dorset  got  less  wages  than  were  paid  elsewhere  in  Englamd, 
because  they  were  worth  less ;  in  other  words,  being  of  less  general  in- 
telligence than  their  northern  colaborers,  they  could  not  conduct  even 
their  simple  daily  labors  with  the  same  economy  and  benefit  to  the 
employer.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  intellectual  inferi- 
ority ;  one  being  the  lack  of  the  opportunity  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
northern  counties  of  drawing  upon  the  brighter  and  better  educated 
Scotch  people,  whose  parochial  schools,  of  early  establishment,  gave 
them  an  inherited  mental  endowment  far  superior  to  their  English 
neighbors.  This  point  was  noted  by  Consul  Jones  in  his  contribution 
to  the  labor  reports  of  1878,  where  he  also  advances  another  reason  for 
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the  inferiority  of  soathern  laborers  when  he  speaks  of  the  poli<^  par- 
sued  by  the  southern  landlords  of  forcing  their  workmen  into  adjacent 
towns  and  villages  to  live,  instead  of  accommodating  them  upon  the 
estate ;  such  crowded  association  in  communities  invariably  inducing 
deterioration  of  individual  character. 

Climatic  differences  and  the  infusion  of  different  strains  of  blood  from 
different  sources  in  the  far  past  will  also  help  us  to  account  for  the  men- 
tal inferiority  of  the  southern  laborer.  But  I  have  said  that  the  condi- 
tions are  now  changed  or  partially  changed,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
there  is  no  longer  so  great  a  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  the  north  and  south.  A  wider  diffusion  of  education  has 
wrought  the  change,  though  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  expected  that  the 
education  of  a  single  generation  can  correct  centuries  of  inherited  men- 
tal inactivity.  'Sot  by  education  do  I  mean  so  much  the  learning  in  the 
schools  as  that  insensible  absorption  of  knowledge  and  ideas  and  that 
quickening  of  the  mind  sure  to  follow  intercourse  with  an  increased 
number  of  fellow  human  l>eings.    The  compulsory-education  act,  the 

Eress,  the  railway,  the  introduction  of  machinery,  hi^ve  all  helped  to 
roaden  the  laborer's  life.  Canon  Girdlestoue,  of  Bristol,  an  admitted 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  workers,  says  of  them 
in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times : 

Ever  siDce  that  time  (1866)  this  )>articnlar  claea  of  men  haa  l>een  in  all  lecpccta 
ffradnally  improving.  The  sapR  made  in  ibeir  ranks  by  death  have  been  conataDlly 
filled  np  by  yonns  men  'w bo  nave  received  a  fi^ood  education  in  the  oonfitant*y  improT- 
ing  elementarv  ecnools  of  the  c^mntry .  The  result  is  that  English  agricnltnnl  labor- 
ers are  generally  quit«  as  well  and  not  unireqneutly  even  better  educated  than  their 
employers. 

The  above  words  are  intended  by  their  writer  to  refer  specially  to  the 
men  of  the  southwestern  counties. 

The  effect  of  their  elevation  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  last 
few  years  of  about  $1  per  week.  The  advance  has  been  aided  by  a  large 
depletion  of  the  labor  market  by  emigration  to  foreign  countries  and  by 
a  systematic  exodus  to  the  northern  counties.  Wilts  and  Dorset  have 
not,  however,  participated  in  this  advance,  and  the  result  is  that  wages 
are  here  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  England.  One  being  entirely  in- 
land and  the  other  without  large  sea-port  towns,  and  neither  having 
any  cities  of  even  moderate  size,  they  are  without  the  wholesome  com- 
petition of  maritime  wages  and  town  salaries  and  their  young  men  do 
not  make  room  by  seeking  the  sea  or  the  city.  Table  N  shows  the 
wages  paid  in  the  different  shires  in  this  consular  district.  I  have  in- 
cluded Wilts  and  Dorset  under  one  heading,  but  it  may  be  that  wages 
in  Dorset  in  some  cases  are  a  shade  less  than  in  Wilts. 

The  English  farm  laborer  is  about  to  have  the  franchise,  and  one  more 
step  is  practically  taken  towards  the  inevitable  ending,  manhood  saf- 
frage.  But  it  has  not  been  the  importunate  demand  of  the  laborer  that 
has  brought  him  this  boon  and  he  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  it. 
This  attitude  towards  his  Government  is  peculiar.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
in  imagination  to  clothe  mental  attributes  with  physical  properties,  I 
should  say  that  his  mind  was  in  swaddling  clothes,  just  born,  and  m»r 
ble  to  stand  alone,  but  promising  a  lusty  growth  and  a  vigorous  mao- 
hood,  destined  in  a  few  generations  to  take  an  energetic  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  numerous  vexed  questions.  But  at  present  he  regards  him- 
self  as  something  beyond  and  outside,  with  a  certain  uncritical  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  without  rights  and  privileges 
other  than  the  authorities  may  choose  to  accord  him  as  a  favor.  This 
class  has  no  representative  in  Parliament,  nor  would  he  presume  to 
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desire  one.  He  woald  regard  bis  fellow  laborer  who  aspired  to  such  a 
place  as  an  upstart  who  must  be  sneered  down  for  wanting  to  be  better 
than  his  fellows.  He  would  vote  against  him  every  time  if  one  of  the 
"gentry''  was  his  opponent,  and  he  would  assert  with  fervor  that  he 
wanted  to  be  ruled  by  his  betters  not  by  his  equals.  A  self-educated 
gentleman,  a  man  of  wide  culture,  told  me  that  the  bitterest  time  of  his 
lile  was  when  as  a  young  laborer  he  determined  to  correct  his  provin- 
cial dialect  and  to  speak  correctly.  He  was  ridiculed  and  contemned 
by  all  for  wanting  to  "speak  flne^  and  "imitate  his  betters."  The  fact 
is  caste  has  ticketed  every  man  in  the  country  into  a  class;  stay  there 
be  must,  under  penalty  of  the  envy  of  his  own  and  the  contempt  of  the 
cla^  above  him.  There  have  been  twelve  annual  meetings  held  in 
Somersetshire  to  agitate  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  farm 
laborer,  and  no  great  interest  has  ever  been  aroused  in  the  class  directly 
concerned.  The  last  meeting  was  held  only  last  week,  on  a  legal  holi- 
day. There  was  no  enthusiasm  over  the  near  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  end,  and  the  bulk  of  the  audience  were  evidently  there  "to  kill 
time."    The  Loudon  Times  the  day  after  pertinently  said : 

It  offered  a  relief  from  utter  vacuity,  and  from  their  attendance  on  a  fair  summer 
day  at  such  a  joylew)  function  we  may  judge  how  scanty  are  the  amusements  and  how 
narrow  is  the  faculty  for  being  amused  of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  faculty  for  being  amused  is  indeed  narrow.  Their  circumscribed 
round  of  unchanging  duties  is  pursued  without  intermis3ion  almost,  and 
when  time  and  opportunity  for  relaxation  do  come,  as  they  sometimes 
must,  no  proper  advantage  is  taken  of  them.  They  lack  entirely  enthu- 
siasm and  imagination,  and  while  I  have  said  a  good  deal  about  their 
education  and  general  intelligence,  it  is,  after  all,  only  in  comparison 
with  themselves  in  the  past  that  it  is  noticeable,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist  absolutely. 

Machinery  has,  of  course,  supplanted  many  laborers.  On  the  other 
hand,  emigration  and  enlarged  disposition  to  flock  to  towns  and  fac- 
tories has  maintained  the  balance.  Work  is  now  to  some  extent  peri- 
odical where  it  was  continuous,  and  there  is  an  alternation  of  brisk  de- 
mand and  high  wages  and  of  slackness  and  de])ressed  pay.  This  tends 
to  lower  the  character  of  agricultural  laborers  and  relaxes  the  old  custom 
of  hiring  for  a  long  period.    Still,  most  are  engaged  for  a  year. 

AGRICULTURAL   HIRING  FAIRS. 

There  is  still  suriviving  a  relic  of  old  customs  in  the  annual  <^  mops" 
or  hiring  fairs  held  throughout  the  country.  I  attended  one  of  these  in 
the  spring  in  the  little  village  of  Chipping  Sodbury,  in  Gloucestershire, 
but  found  it  radically  changed  from  what  it  was  described  as  being  not 
many  years  since.  It  is  more  an  excuse  for  a  holiday  than  anything  else. 
Thei-e  was  no  standing  of  men  and  women  in  rows  waiting  to  be  hired  : 
no  indication  that  a  place  was  sought  other  than  a  piece  of  string  around 
the  hat,  and  farmers,  laborers,  and  idlers  all  mixed  together  in  thd 
crowded  main  street  of  the  little  village.  The  younger  men  when  en- 
gaged replaced  the  cord  in  their  bats  with  gaily  colored  ribbons  and 
stepped  with  their  new  employer  into  the  nearest  inn  or  "public"  to 
sign  a  contract ;  a  new  practice,  as  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
many  could  write.  In  the  past  the  agreement  was  sealed  by  the  accept- 
ance* of  earnest  money,  which  was  always  spent  during  the  day  and 
made  its  late  hours  a  wild  orgy. 

But  little  hiring  other  than  boys  is  done  at  these  "mops''  now,  as  a 
good  laborer  gets  known  by  his  neighbors,  and  if  he  changes  employers 
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at  all  is  snapped  up  loug  before  the  fair.  Usually,  however,  there  are 
some  old  men,  almost  past  their  usefulness,  seeking  employment,  and 
the  sight  is  pathetic  indeed.  Worn  out,  their  years  gone,  their  muscles 
stiff,  they  are  useless  to  the  employer,  and  cannot  get  a  place.  They 
are  literally  turned  out  to  die,  and  their  only  reftige  is  the  work> 
house,  for  the  laborer  can  rarely  save  towards  providing  for  his  old 
age.  When  a  pair  of  boots  costs  half  a  week's  wage  and  more,  when 
three  weeks'  work  will  about  buy  a  Sunday  suit,  when  a  pound  of  the 
cheapest  meat  represents  the  price  of  twohours-and-a-hall''8  work,  it  is 
evident  there  is  little  margin.  They  will  manage,  however,  a  tew  ceDt» 
a  week  for  their  mutual-benefit  club,  which  being  founded,  as  I  consider 
all  such  organizations  to  be,  on  an  impracticable  principle,  sooner  or 
later  fails  and  leaves  them  in  the  lurch.  The  meeting  is  held  weekly, 
generally  in  the  inn  of  the  nearest  village,  and  is  an  excuse  for  consid- 
erable consumption  of  beer,  ale,  and  stout,  though  it  is  to  be  said  that 
neither  on  these  occasions  nor  as  a  rule  does  the  farm  laborer  indulge 
quite  so  finely  as  was  once  his  wont.  He  still,  however,  spends  far  too 
great  a  proportion  of  his  earnings  for  drink.  It  is  the  general  custom 
of  farmers  to  allow  from  2  to  4  quarts  of  cider  or  malt  liquor  to  each 
laborer  each  day,  but  some  are  adopting  the  plan  of  paying  a  little  ex- 
tra with  no  allowances  of  any  kind.  Some  farmers  have  told  me  they 
get  more  and  better  work  by  this  latter  plan ;  others,  with  equal  em- 
phasis, have  claimed  better  results  under  the  stimulus  of  an  occasional 
tankard.  Whichever  way  the  truth  may  lie,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  all  allowances  will  gradually  cease  within  a  few  years  and  all  pay- 
ments be  made  in  money. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  FARM  LABOBEBS. 

The  farm  laborer  has  participated  in  the  oenefits  resulting  from  the 
newly-excited  interest  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  England  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor,  and  a  broad  flood  of  light  has  been  poured  upon 
him  and  his  surroundings,  resulting  in  vigorous  efforts  by  individaal 
landlords  to  make  him  more  comfortable.  There  is,  besides,  something 
of  a  reversal,  upon  economic  grounds,  of  the  before- mentioned  policy  of 
forcing  laborers  into  communities  instead  of  providing  homes  on  the 
farms  where  they  work,  and  we  find  comfortable  cottages  rising  upon  the 
estates,  with  a  '*  bit  of  garden  "  and,  may  be,  a  place  for  a  pig.  The  oc- 
cupant usually  takes  pride  in  his  little  house  and  garden,  notwithstand- 
ing his  tenure  is  precarious,  for  he  only  has  the  cottage  so  long  as  he 
works  upon  the  farm.  His  wife  and  daughters  are  not  regularly  in  the 
fields,  but  only  at  harvest,  or  when  there  is  great  pressure  of  work;  then 
they  get  from  25  to  35  cents  a  day  (Table  N),  with  an  allowance  of  ale 
or  beer  and  sometimes  food.  His  sons,*  by  law,  must  pass  certain  ex- 
aminations in  the  schools  before  they  leave,  but  sometimes  these  are  so 
elementary  that  boys  of  eight  get  through  them,  though  the  average 
age  is  about  eleven.  In  times  past  a  farm  laborer  with  three  sons  aged 
eight,  ten,  and  twelve,  would  receive  for  their  labor  60  cents,  (1.20,  and 
$2.18,  respectively.  Now  only  his  eldest  son  works  and  the  two  yoang* 
est  are  a  weekly  expense  of  a  few  cents  for  schooling ;  for  it  is  a  theory 
in  this  country  that  the  education  which  we  in  America  try  to  make  as 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe  must  cost  something  or  its  benefits  will  not  be 
appreciated ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  indisputable  that  many  parents  here 
would  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  truancy  of  their  children  if  they 
did  not  feel  that  they  must  get  their  money's  worth. 

*  And  danghtera,  too. 
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The  farm  laborer's  mental  food  is  supplied  by  a  Bible,  usually  an  old 
and  sometimes  a  curious  andvalaable  edition,  Pilgrim's  Progress  or  some 
other  standard  work  of  a  religious  tendency,  and  Zadkiel's  Almanac,  a 
charlatan  publication  much  affected  amongst  the  more  ignorant  in  Eng- 
land. Barely  will  more  books  than  these  be  found  in  his  cottage.  His 
physical  food  is  as  limited  in  variety  as  his  mental,  and  consists  largely 
of  bread  and  the  vegetables  from  his  own  little  plot,  with  an  occasional 
piece  of  cheese  or  some  bacon  or  a  cheap  and  inferior  piece  of  beef; 
this  latter  twice  or  thrice,  maybe,  a  week  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset ; 
not  so  often  in  Wilts  and  Dorset. 

EVIGBATION  OF  AGBIOULTUBAIi  LABOBEBS. 

There  has  been  a  large  emigration  from  these  counties  to  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  but  there  is  growing  up  a  general  and  wide- 
spread belief  amongst  all  classes  of  laborers  in  my  district,  excepting 
those  in  the  factory,  that,  though  wages  are  higher  in  these  new  places, 
one  must  work  much  harder  for  them;  must,  in  fact,  be  '<  driven  to 
death."  It  is  true  that  more  is  accomplished  in  a  given  time  in  the 
United  States  than  here;  but  the  real  thing,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  is  expected  there  of  aU  classes  of  labor 
and  a  certain  judgment  as  to  economy  of  time,  arrangement  of  work, 
and  such  matters.  Consequently  a  laborer  emigrating  finds  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  an  automaton,  simply  doing  as  he  is  bid  and  no  more, 
but  that  unless  he  <' wakes  up"  and  exercises  a  little  judgment  occa- 
sionally, he  must  go  to  the  wall.  Here  he  is  expected  to  do  no  one  thing 
unordered.  There  he  must  have  some  slight  idea  of  the  general  require- 
ments of  the  situation:  and  this,  I  think,  is  generally  what  an  English 
laborer  means  by  the  hard  work  across  the  water;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  hard  to  the  human  machine  which  has  never  done  aught  but  obey 
as  to  be  forced  by  circumstances  to  become  sentient  and  rest  sometimes 
on  its  own  judgment. 

LABOB  IN  BBISTOL  AND  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  have  the  following  general  statements  to 
make  in  regard  to  labor  in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  and  where 
I  have  made  these  statements  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  with  labor  in 
the  United  States  it  has  been  done  merely  to  render  more  clear  and 
intelligible  the  point  I  seek  to  make : 

(1.)  No  class  of  laborers  is  as  intelligent  as  the  corresponding  class 
in  the  United  States. 

(2.)  In  consequence  of  this  comparative  lack  of  intelligence  the  la- 
borer is  not  so  valuable  to  his  employer  as  in  the  United  States.  He 
is  less  receptive  of  ideas,  and  requires  more  oversight  and  more  direct- 
ing and  accomplishes  less  in  a  day. 

(3.)  He  is  improvident,  and  does  not  save.  Sometimes  he  cannot ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  spends  some  portion  of  his  income  with  bad  judgment, 
which  ]>ortion  he  might  lay  by.* 

(4.)  His  wages  are  less  than  in  the  United  States. 

(5.)  There  is  not  a  corresponding  cheapness  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities.   Bent  is  cheaper,  but  if  the  laborer  expends  less  in  some 

*A  notable  exception  to  this  statement  will  be  seen  in  Statement  No.  15,  where  a 
laborer  owns  a  valnable  honse.  His  family,  to  be  sure,  was  small.  Another  man 
(No.  4)  says  he  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas.  By  this  he  means  that  his  family 
'*  dissipate  "  his  whole  year's  saying  of  $5  dnring  Christmas  week. 
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other  directions  than  in  the  United  States  it  is  because  he  does  witboai 
or  bays  an  inferior  article,  not  because  the  articles  are  cheaper.* 

(6.)  The  employment  of  women  is  more  general  than  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  some  female  member  contributing  towards  the  support 
of  almost  every  laborer's  family. 

(7.)  The  laboring  class  is  not  so  self-respecting  or  resiiected  as  it  is 
in  the  United  States.! 

In  conclusion,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  courtesy 
of  many  gentlemen  in  my  district,  who  have  in  some  instances  gone  to 
much  trouble  to  aid  me  with  statistics  and  information. 

LOBIN  ANDREWS  LATHROP, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bristol^  June  30, 1884. 


INTERVIEWS  WITH  BRISTOL  WORKMEN. 

Twtnty-iwo  itafemenUf  Bhovoing  ike  wages  and  manner  of  living  of  Brieiol  mill  operaiivesatd 

artieane, 

1.  ▲  WOOL    SCOURER'S  STATEMENT. 

Age,  42  years ;  occapatioDi  wool  scourer ;  wages,  $4.34  per  week ;  hours  of  labor, 
56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  8  children  ;  2  childreD, 
aged  17  and  18,  receive  at  self-acting  niales  $1.58  each  per  week.  Weekly  expenses: 
rent,  85  cent-s ;  fnel,  73  cents  ^  food, ^.37 ;  clothing,  60  cents ;  club  does,  incidentoK 
flchooling,  insurance  for  6  children,  $1.09;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.64.  (It  wiO  be 
seen  that  the  outlay  is  14  cents  more  than  the  income ;  m  a  case  like  this  the  food 
sapply  must  be  cut  down,  for  nothing  else  can  be  cut  down.) 

2.  ▲  spinner's  statebcent. 

A  spinner,  65  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing ;  has  fresh  meat  foar  times  a  week ;  wife  and  7  children ;  children  all  married. 
Week's  expenses :  rent,  60  cents ;  fuel,  48  cents ;  food,  $3.40 ;  clothing,  24  cents ;  dob 
dues,  30  cents ;  incidentals,  6  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  |5.08. 

3.  A  BROAD-LOOM  WEAVER'S  STATEMENT. 

A  broad-loom  weaver,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week :  hoars  of  labor,  62 ;  ean 
save  nothing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  3  children ;  wife  receives  at 
weaving  $1.95  per  week.  Week's  expenses :  rent,  79  cents;  fuel,  72  cents ;  food,  $4.13; 
school,  6  cents;  clothing,  24  cents ;  club  dues,  24  cents ;  incidentals,  60  cents;  insar- 
ance,  6  cents  per  week ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $6.84. 

4.   STATEMENT  OF  A  LABORER  IN  WOOLEN  WASH  MILL. 

A  laborer  in  woolen  wash  mill,  57  years  old ;  wages,  $2.68  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor, 
58;  saves  12  cents  a  week  for  Christmas ;  has  fresh  meat  only  on  Sundays;  wife  and 
nine  children,  four  at  home ;  two  boys  and  one  girl  receive,  as  pioker,  carter,  and 

*  Cotton  cloth  and  flannel  are  both  cheaper  in  New  York,  Washington,  or  Ssn 
Francisco  than  in  Bristol.  Men's  clothes  are  somewhat  cheaper  hero,  but  neither  the 
laborer  nor  his  wife  thinks  of  dressing  as  they  do  in  the  United  States.  Nor  do  hit 
children  make  the  same  appearance.  Meat  is  generally  higher  here  than  in  ths 
United  States,  and  at  present  is  just  as  high.  An  inspection  of  Table  U  willsbow 
the  names  of  some  carious  meat  products  of  which  ne  partakes  from  motives  of 
economy*. 

t  The  class  distinction  which  prevents  their  association  with  anybody  but  iheni' 
selves  has  a  tendency  to  make  them,  when  they  do  come  into  contact  with  aooiher  elaaSi 
either  servile  or  impertinent.  But  I  think  this  apparent  want  of  self-respect  is  doe 
to  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  country  rather  than  to  any  want  of  manlineM 
at  heart. 
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piecer,  respectively,  $1.70,  92.43^  |1.22  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents; 
fuel, 36  cents ;  food,  $5.60 ;  clothing,  36  cents ;  club  dues,  twenty  years  in  a  shop  club, 
which  broke  np  last  year;  insurance  for  three  persons,  6  cents ;  incidentals,  24  cents; 
schooling,  b  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.30. 

5.  A  tcckeb's  statement. 

A  tucker,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90 ;  hours  of  labor,  56 ;  can  save  nothing ;  has 
fre«h  meat  four  times  a  week  ;  wife  and  three  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  f  1.25 
per  week.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  48  cents;  food,  $2.80;  clothing, 
60 cents;  club  dues,  13  cents;  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  three  children,  6 
cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.10. 

6.  A  CONDENSER    ATTENDANT'S  STATEMENT. 

Condenser  attendant,  40  years  old ;  wages,  $3.40 per  week:  hours  of  labor,  60 ;  can 
save  nothing ;  wife  receives  $1.46 ;  meals  consist  of,  for  breakfast  and  tea,  bread  and 
batter,  perhaps  an  egg;  for  dinner,  vegetables  and  a  little  meat  of  the  cheaper  kind. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  60  cents;  clothing,  36  cents;  a  new  suit  only  once  in  six. 
years;  food,  $3.16 ;  fuel,  36  cents;  school  fees,  18  cents;  club  dues,  6  cents;  inciden- 
tals, 12  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.86. 

7.  A  warper's  statement. 

Warper,  24  years  old  ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  62;  has  fresh  meat 
three  times  a  week ;  wife  and  two  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver  $2.18  per  week. 
Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  82  cents;  fuel,  43  cents;  food,  $3.65;  clothing,  48  cents; 
clab  dues,  40  cents;  incidentals,  37  cents;  insurance,  4  cents;  servant,  85  cents;  has 
to  hire  servant  to  take  charge  of  children  while  at  work;  total  weekly  expenses,  $7.^ 

8.  A  carder's  statement. 

Carder,  42  years  old ;  wages,  $3.90  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing ; 
has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  five  children ;  wife  receives  as  weaver 
$1.46  per  week;  two  children  work,  ages  19  and  17,  weaver  and  grocer;  weaver,  $1.46 
per  week;  grocer,  food  and  $1.21  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  80  cents;  fuel, 
60  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing,  $1.34;  club  dues,  24  cents;  incidentals,  60  cents; 
schooliDg,  6  cents;  insurance,  14  cents  per  week  for  seven  people;  total  weekly  ex- 
penseSy  $rt.l6. 

9.  A  weaver's  statement. 

Weaver,  37  years  old;  wages,  $4.86;  hours  of  labor,  62;  saves  about  $2.43  per 
quarter:  has  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  live  children.  Weekly  ex- 
penses: Kent,  60  cents;  fnel,  37  cents;  food,  $4.38;  clothing.  60  cents;  club  dues, 
37  cents;  incidentals,  97  cents;  schooling,  20  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,* $7. 49. 

10.  A  pressman's  statement. 

Pressman,  25  years  old ;  wages,  $4.38  per  week  ;  hours  of  labor.  57 ;  can  save  noth- 
ing ;  has  fresh  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  two  children ;  wire  receives  $1.50  per 
week  as  weaver.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents:  fuel,  30  cents;  food,  $^).6.o; 
clothing,  48  cents ;  club  dues,  14  cents;  incidentals,  48  cents;  insurance,  2  cents  per 
week  for  one  child ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.80. 

11.  A  fuller's  statement. 

Fnller,  32  years  old  ;  wages,  $4.86  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  60;  can  save  nothing: 
has  fi^h  meat  twice  a  week ;  wife  and  five  children.  Weekly  expenses :  Rent,  61 
cents;  fnel,  36  cents;  food,  $2.92;  clothing,  24  cents;  club  dues,  30  cents;  incidentals, 
24  cents;  schooling,  18  cents;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.85. 

12.  A  dyer's  statement. 

Dyer,  35  years  old ;  wages,  $4.88  per  week ;  hours  of  labor,  55 ;  can  save  nothing : 
has  froah  moat  twice  a  week  ;  wife  and  four  children ;  wife  receives  at  weaving  9^ 
cents  per  week.  Weekly  expenses:  Rent,  73  cents;  fuel,  37 cents;  food,  $^i90;  cloth- 
ing, very  little;  club  dues,  14  cents:  incidentals,  24  cents;  insurance  for  two  children 
44  cents ;  schooling,  20  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $5.62. 
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13.   A  BROAD-LOOM  WKAVER'S  STATBMKMT 

Broad-loom  weaver,  26  years  old ;  wages,  $4.13  per  week ;  hoars  of  labor,  62;  csa 
save  nothing;  fresh  meat  three  times  a  week;  wife  and  child.  Weekl v expeiuei : 
Rent,  43  cents ;  fuel,  24  cents ;  food,  |2.92;  olabdaes,  24  cent's;  inoidentals,  37  cento; 
insurance,  4  cents ;  total  weekly  expenses,  $4.24. 

14.  A  B00T-FINI8HSR'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  agef— A.  Thirty-six  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  T — ^A.  Boot-finisher. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  They  vary  considerably  from  various  eaosei, 
should  average  |5.83  to  $6.32. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Busy  times  all  hours,  slack  time  three  or  fonr 
hours,  should  average,  say  ten  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  T — ^A.  Six,  myself  and  wife  and  four  daughters. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  muchf—A.  No; 
.  married  when  I  was  twenty  and  never  really  regretced  it. 

Q.  Do  you  save  an^  monev  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  No ;  never  felt  inclined  to 
economize  by  taking  it  out  of  belly  nor  off  of  back ;  a  dry  bread  diet  don't  suit  me. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f — ^A.  Twelve  cents; 
would  gladly  pay  more  for  better  education  if  could  afford  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  penon- 
ally  f— A.  I  have  found  it  somet/imes  inconvenient,  but  believe  the  advantages  will 
counterbalance  the  inconvenience. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  f— A 
That  depends  upon  what  employment  they  enter ;  some  employers  pay  such  low  wages 
that  were  it  not  for  parents  girls  must  become  prostitutes. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  Aresh  meat  for  all! — ^A.  As  often  as  we  can; 
say  three  times  on  an  average,  may  be  four. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  It  was  $1.21,  but  reduced  lately  to  a  few 
pence  less. 

O.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house! — A.  Four,  and  a  back  kitehen. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor-rates  and  every  thing  f— A.  None; 
that  a  pay-landlord  pays. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  Yes ;  boot- 
machining  partial  employment,  from  $1.21  to  $1.95  per  week,  average  perhaps  98 
cents. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  pirls  work,  if  so  what  are  their  wages,  nature,  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  One  out  to  service. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  eveiy  item  f — A.  As  nesr 
as  possible:  Rent,  $1.21 ;  bread,  $1.21 ;  meat,  73  cents ;  sugar,  30  cents :  butter,  ft) 
cents;  eggs,  12  cents ;  vegetables,  48 cents;  tea,  24  cents;  coal  and  light,  37  cents; 
clothes  and  boots,  65  cents;  sundries,  37  cents;  trade  club,  12  cents;  sick  benefit 
club,  24  cents ;  insurance,  8  cents ;  schooling,  12  cents ;  total  $7.42. 

No  beer,  no  tobacco,  being  a  teetotaler;  pocket  money  has  to  be  obtained  by  taking 
something  from  necessary  expenditure  or  out  of  sleep,  if  opportunity  offers ;  who 
would  not  be  a  workingman  f 

15.  A  wire-workbr'8  statement. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — A.  Thirty-four  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  A  wire- worker ;  a  general  hand.  Imakewirs 
blinds,  malt  and  lime  screens,  cages,  meat  safes,  &c. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages? — A.  I  work  piece-work.  My  total  earning  list 
year  was  (360.12,  weekly  average,  $6.91 ;  I  am  paid  14  cents  per  hour  when  I  do  day 
work. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor f — ^A.  No  fixed  hours;  average  51  per  week. 

Q.  How  lar^e  a  family  have  youf — A.  Wife,  and  one  son,  aged  eight. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  now  much  f — A.  Fortj- 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  and  my  wife  bad  saved  $97.33. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  muchf — A.  1  saved  $146;  paid  it  ass  de- 
posit on  a  house,  price  $973.30;  borrowed  $876  from  a  building  society  and  a  friend 
for  period  of  twenty  years,  aua  am  paying  it  off  at  the  rate  of  $1.32  a  week.  It  is  s 
question  what  I  am  now  saving ;  may  be  about  $43.80  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  child's  schooling f— A.  Twelve  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsorv-education  act  a  hardship  on  yon  person- 
ally f-A.  No.  ^ 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  child  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yon  T—A  I 
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«auinot  8»y  for  oertain.  I  paq>oee  apprentioing  him  to  a  trade ;  then  his  wages  will 
be  low.     He  may  be  self-sapporting  at  eighteen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  lukve  msh  meat  for  all  f — A.  I  could  have  it  every 
day,  but  I  am  a  vegetarian ;  my  wife  and  son  have  meat  most  days. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  weekly  rent  f  ^A.  One  dollar  and  fifteen  cents ;  the  rent  of  the 
hoaee  la  $1.96,  clearing  everything ;  bnt  I  make  a  let  of  79  cents ;  but  I  am  living  in 
the  house  I  am  purchasing  and  paying  off  at  $1.32  a  week,  and  pay  poor-rates,  taxes, 
and  ground-rent ;  so  I  have  put  it  that  my  rent  is  $1.15,  Just  as  if  I  rented  the  house. 
It  has  six  rooms ;  I  occupy  lour  and  let  two  rooms  for  79  cents  a  week.  My  poor-rates 
and  taxes  are  $34.33,  and  I  pay  |9.73  a  year  as  ground-rent. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  T— A.  Only  sees 
to  the  home,  which  she  does  very  well,  but  does  not  earn  anything  by  other  work. 

Q.  Win  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  including  everything  f — ^A.  The  fol- 
owing  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it:  Building  society,  $1.34 ;  rates  and  taxes,  48  cents; 
ground-rent,  19  cents ;  life  assurance,  for  £100, 21  cents ;  sick-benefit  society,  13  cents ; 
my  Hged  mother,  24  cents;  for  literature  membership  to  political  societies,  &c.,  46 
cents ;  bread,  40  cents ;  flour,  14  cents ;  eggs,  30  cents;  sroceries,  42 cents;  vegetables 
and  fruit,  48  cents;  meat,  30  cents ;  beerris  cents;  cealand  lights,  28  cents;  milk,  28 
cents;  butter,  fpounds,  28  cents;  clothing,  98  cents;  extras,  amusements,  Slo.,  26 
«ents:  total,  17.67. 

P.  8.  My  income  is  as  follows:  Wages,  |6.90;  letting  rooms,  79  cents;  total,  $7.69. 

16.  A  POTTBRY  laborer's  STATEMBNT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Forty-four. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery  in  Bristol. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  some 
over  time. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. ;  time  allowed  for  meals, 
one  and  one-hau  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Ten. 

Q.  Did  you  save  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much  f — ^Forty-eight 
dollars  and  sixty- six  ceuts. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  f— A.  Fourteen 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  con^pulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
4fcllyT— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — 
Eightoen. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f ^A.  Once  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  t— A.'  One  dollar  and  twenty-two  cents,  includ- 
ing taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  yonr  house  f — A.  Six. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature  and  hours  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — ^A.  Three  at  work;  ages,  fifteen,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
and  amount  of  earnings,  $3.53. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  yonr  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  T — A.  Seven 
dollars  and  ninety  cents — rent,  food,  clnb-dues,  schooling— take  it  all.  I  turn  nearly 
all  my  wages  over  to  the  missus  every  week. 

17.  A  STONEWARE  DIPPBR'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  r— A.  Thirty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occiipation  f — A  Dipper  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  weekly  wages? — A.  Five  dollars  and  ten  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  honro  of  labor  f — A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Allowed  for  meals  one 
and  a  half  honrs.    Saturday  close  at  4. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f — A.  Six  children. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  andhow'muchf — A.  Four- 
teen dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  T — A.  None. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  T — A.  Twenty-eight 
cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  person- 
ally f — A.  Or/tj  occasionally. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  yonr  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf — ^A. 
Eighteen  years. 
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Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  finesh  rnent  for  ailT— A.  Three  or  fonr  times  i 
week. 

Q.  How  much  is  yonr  weekly  rent  f — A.  Seventy-three  cents,  incloding  tiucea  i&d 
poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Three. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work  f    If  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work  f  If  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hoani  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  f — A.  One,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  working  in  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  earns  $1.70  per  week. 

S.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  T — ^A.  Five 
ars  and  eighty-three  cents,  as  follows:  Rent,  73  cents ;  food, $3. 16;  ooals,  37  ceots ; 
club, 24  cents;  school,  28 cents;  clothing,  48  cent«;  sundry  items,  57  eents. 

16.   A  POTTERY  laborer's  BTATEMEXT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T— A.  Forty-eight. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Laborer  in  a  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  weekly  wages  f — A.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — ^A.  Six  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  T — A.  Eight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  you  married,  and  how  much  f — A*  I  irill 
not  answer. 

Q.  Do  yon  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  you  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  ? — A.  Twenty  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  penon- 
allyt— A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  youf^A. 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  t-^A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much  is  yonr  weekly  rent  ? — A.  $1.4(5,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  in  your  house  t — A.  Five. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  T— A.  Aboat 
524  cents  per  week  for  washing. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hoars  of 
labor,  and  amount  of  earnings  T — A.  Two  work,  one  fourteen  years,  73  cento  per  week; 
the  other  twelve,  and  one-half  years,  48  cento  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f~A.  |5.t^, 
expended  in  provisions,  rent,  aod  schooling. 

19.   A  POTTERY  KILNMAN'S   STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ?— A.  Thirty-one. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  occupation  f — A.  Kilnman  in  a  stoneware  pottery. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  t — A.  $5.72. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  allowed  for  meals  one  snd 
one-half  hours. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f— A.  Three. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  money  saved  when  yon  married,  and  how  much  f~A.  $4d.0& 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  much  f — ^A.  Yes,  about  $29.20  per  year. 

Q.  How  much  a  week  do  yon  pay  for  your  children's  schooling  T — A^  12  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  the  compulsory-education  act  a  hardship  to  you  peraon- 
allyl— A.  No. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  yoa  f— A. 
Eighteen  years. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  you  have  fresh  meat  for  all  f — A.  Four  times  per  week. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rent  f — A.  $1.22,  including  taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f— A.  Fiye. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — ^A.  As  smsU 
shop  keeper ;  about  97  cento  per  week. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  children  work ;  if  so,  what  are  their  ages,  nature,  and  hoars  of 
labor  and  amount  of  earnings  T — A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  yonr  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f— A.  |6.06- 

20.  A  GARPBimSR  AND  JOINER'S  8TATEBCKNT. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  age  f — A.  Twenty-eight, 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  Carpenter  and  Joiner. 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  f — A*  $7.30. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  9i  per  day. 
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Q,  How  larse  a  family  have  yon  f  ~A.  Wife  and  two  ohildren. 

Q.  Did  you  naye  any  money  saved  when  you  marriedand  how  much  f >-A.  Just  a 
pound  or  two  spent  in  turniture. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  now,  and  how  muohf — A.  No. 

Q.  How  mnch  a  week  di»  yon  pay  for  your  children's  schooling? — ^A.  4  cents  a  week 
for  one  child  only  as  yet. 

Q.  At  what  age  do  you  expect  your  children  to  cease  all  dependence  on  you  f— A. 
Do  not  expect  tnem  to  work ;  they  are  both  girls. 

Q.  How  often  per  week  do  yon  have  fresh  meat  for  all  T— A.  As  often  as  we  can  get 
it,  and  that  is  about  four  times  or  so. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  weekly  rentt — A.  $2.43. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  are  there  in  your  house  f — A.  Nine. 

Q.  How  much  are  your  taxes,  including  poor  rates  and  everything  f — A.  £13  per 
year  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Does  the  wife  work ;  if  so,  at  what,  and  how  much  does  she  earn  f — A.  She  runs 
a  little  business,  but  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly  what  it  brings  in. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses,  putting  in  every  item  f — A.  Our 
weekly  ex]»enses  are  quite  an  equivalent  to  our  income  and  sometimes  a  little  more 
lod  vice  versa. 

21.  A  GENERAL  LABORER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  f — ^A.  35. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  t — ^A.  Laborer  (general). 

Q.  What  are  your  weekly  wages  T — ^A.  $4.32. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  t — ^A.  56  the  week. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  youf — A.  Wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  Did  you  nave  any  money  saved  when  you  married  I — A.  Yes ;  |7.30,  and  my  wife 
had  $19.44.    I  have  never  saved  any  since  marriage. 

Q.  How  mnch  a  week  do  you  pay  for  schooling  f — A.  18  cents  for  three  children. 
One  has  passed  the  standard,  and  is  at  work  earning  $1.68  per  week  as  a  carriage 
greaser  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  His  a^e  is  13.  One  cnild  is  still  too  young 
for  school.  I  have  found  the  compulsory  education  act  a  hardship,  as  I  could  have  the 
help  of  my  second  boy  now,  and  I  could  have  had  my  eldest  at  work  sooner.  Besides,  the 
fees  are  sometimes  hard  for  me  to  pay. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  rent  f — A.  $1.32  per  week  for  five-roomed  house,  including 
taxes  and  poor-rates. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  work  f — A.  Yes ;  occasionally  she  goes  into  the  factory  to  help 
ns  on  a  bit.  Then  she  earns  $2.16  per  week,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  girl  then  84  cents 
to  mind  the  house  and  the  youngest  child.  I  should  say  she  is  at  work  about  half  the 
year,  but  she  does  not  go  unless  we^can't  help  it.  I  could  not  support  my  family  unless 
she  and  the  boy  helped. 

Q.  Will  yon  kindly  state  your  weekly  expenses  f— A.  As  near  as  I  can  tell,  this  is  it : 
Rent, $1.32 ;  servant,  42  cents;  bread,  $1.26;  meat,  48  cents  ;  bacon,  24  cents;  cheese 
24  cents ;  butter,  48  cents ;  milk,  21  cents ;  vegetables,  12  cents ;  sugar,  20  cents ;  tea, 
18  cents;  candles,  14  cents;  coals,  24  cents:  school-fees,  18  cents;  tobacco,  15  cents; 
insurance,  8  cents;  sundries,  54  cents;  total,  $6.52.  Mv  income  is  $4.32  from  myself, 
$2.16  from  my  wife  half  the  year,  which  makes  $1.08,  and  $1.68  from  my  boy,  altogether 
$7.08.  The  60  cents  difiference  between  the  wages  and  expenses  pays  for  clothes,  and 
so  on.  We  have  10  J  quarterns  of  bread  a  week,  and  we  only  have  n-esh  meat  on  Sun- 
days' though  we  have  bacon  or  trotters  or  something  like  that  nearly  every  day.  We 
try  and  never  give  our  children  dry  bread ;  always  a  bit  of  butter,  or  cheese,  or  jam. 

22.   STATEMENT*  NO.  22,  MADE  BT  THE  WIFE  OF  A  PLUMBER. 

Q.  What  are  your  husband's  earnings  f — A.  Seven  dollars  and  sixty-five  cents  a 
week,  when  he  works  full  time,  which  ne  generally  does.  He  gives  me  out  of  this 
from  $1.92  to  $2.88  a  week.    The  rest  he  spends  in  the  public  house. 

Q.  How  large  a  family  have  you  f— A.  Six  children.  One  is  at  work  and  supports 
himself.    Three  are  at  school,  and  two  are  almost  babies. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  the  family  on  this  sum? — A.  No.  I  get  a  little  washing  to  clo^ 
about  97  cents  a  week,  and  we  get  alone  on  this  as  we  can.  We  could  live  very  com- 
fortable if  my  husband  did  not  drink ;  but  I  am  not  worse  off  than  many  of  my  neigh- 

*This  statement  I  procured  at  some  trouble,  as  a  representative  one  of  the  extreme 
improvident  class.  A  large  employer  of  labor  told  me  that  one- half  his  men  spent 
each  week  more  than  one-half  tneir  wages  in  drink,  so  that  this  statement  cannot  be 
regarded  as  very  exceptional.  I  vouch  personally  tor  its  correctness,  as,  indeed,  1  do 
for  every  statement  presented  here. 
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l>or8.  I  cannot  pay  my  ohildren's  sohool  feee,  so  I  have  to  go  to  the  poor-ntM  frr 
that.*  My  hnsband  was  a  teetotaler  for  two  years  onoe,  and  we  had  ererything  oom- 
fortable.  Of  course,  now  that  he  gives  me  so  little,  we  don't  have  any  more  than  will 
jnst  do  for  ns. 

I.  Obnebal  tbades. 

Wag€9pQii  in  general  tradu  in  BrietoL 


OooapattoBS. 


LowMt 


HiffbMt. 


▲TtOflk 


BUILDXRO  THADIS.* 


BiioUayen 

Hod-OMrieii . 
ICaaons 

Tenders 

PlMteren 

TeDden 

-Slfttera 

Soofen 

Tenders 

Plambers 


Carpenters  . 
•Ossfltters  .. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 


OTBKB  TBADES. 

Baken per  week.. 

BUoksmiihs per  hour.. 

Strikers do.... 

Bookbinders per  week.. 

Briokmskers perthonssnd.. 

Brewers per  week.. 

Braasfonnders do.  .. 

-Cabinet  makers* per  hoar.. 

Confectioners per  week.. 

Coopers perhonr.. 

Drivers: 

Teamsters per  week.. 

Cab  and  carriage do — 

Street  railways do.... 


Dyers  . 


.do. 


■Chirdeners per  day. 

Jewelers per  week  (aboat) . 

Laborers,  porters,  itc per  week. 

Lithosrapners do... 

milwrlghU do... 

Potters do... 

Printers do... 

Teachers  (pablio sohools) per  year..; 

Sallmakers per  yard..' 

Tanners per  week.. 

Tailors per  hour.. 

Telegraph  operators per  week.. 

Tinsmiths do.... 


10  10 
08 
10 
06 
12 
06 
10 
10 
06 
10 
06 
It 
10 


4  tS 

13 

00 

486 


10  14 
08 
14 
08 
14 
08 
14 
12 
08 
14 
08 
12 
14 


6  10 
14 


898 


486 
008 

18 
488 

14 

486 
486 
6  10 
864 
76 


780 
608 

14 
6  10 

17 

488 

608 

780 

780 

87 


886 
4  86 
6  10 
466 
660 
486  00 


486 
888 
872 
14  80 
7T7 
tl,468  00 


486 

08 

466 

486 


778 

16 

878 

0  10 


mn 

m 

18 

M 
18 
18 
tt 
U 
18 
IS 
07 

n 
u 


481 

U 

87 

6» 

2K 

•  N 

818 

U 

488 

18 

488 
488 
181 

107 

71 

781 

431 

f  8» 
780 
781 
881 

now 

OS 
855 

11 
858 
548 


*  Forty-eight  hoars  winter,  flfty>foar  snmmer.  t  Principals. 

*  Anybody  can  do  this  in  England,  bat  it  is  considered  equivalent  to  being  "on  the 
rates,''  and  is  an  indelible  disgrace. 
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Con^^araHve  $UUemetU  Bkowing  ike  Jumr$  worked  per  week,  the  rate  of  wa^  per  hour, 
and  ike  rate  of  wages  per  week  in  the  varioue  tmUding  tradee,  in  twenty  tewne  of  Great 
Britain. 


Maaoms. 

Maaons*  tenders. 

TOWBS. 

BoBunsr. 

Winter. 

Sommer. 

Winter. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Bristol 

M 
M 

s? 

61 
61 
63 
66 

68 
51 

56* 

Ota, 

U 
17 
14 
15 
16 
13 
U 
14 
15 
10 
18 
16 
10 
16 
18 
14 
16 
14 
15 

14* 

♦5S 

698 
8  10 
8  47 
063 
7  14 

7  14 
706 
880 
046 
800 
702 

8  64 
080 
7  14 
7  70 
7  01 

7  42 

8  06 

48 

S» 

46 

40 
44 

47 
46 
47 
60 
44 
50 
42 
42 

48 

Cite. 
14 
17 
14 
15 
16 
18 
14 
14 
16 
10 
1& 
10 
10 
10 
18 
14 
10 
14 
15 

IH 

IS 

080 
7  67 
7  66 

686 
600 
0  10 
005 

7  20 
840 
800 
704 

8  00 
7  62 
688 

*7*oi* 

7  05 
000 

64 
64 

61 
61 
58 
66 

S» 
S» 

62 
61 

Ott. 

8 
10 
10 

0 
10 

X? 
10 

11 

1? 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 

$4  82 
640 
406 
480 
666 
484 
6  10 
6  10 
583 
677 
080 
600 
406 
540 
024 
6  10 
486 
462 
406 

48 

45 

47 
44 

47 
45 
47 
60 
44 
50 
42 
42 
(*) 

Cftt, 

8 
10 
10 

0 
10 

«•* 

10 

11 

i? 

10 
10 
10 
12 
10 
10 
8 
10 

to  84 

KrmlntfliA^ 

477 

Bradfoi4 

4  80 

Cardiff. 

4  64 

OoToniiy ................ 

6  10 

Bdinbargh 

4  80 

OlaaKOir 

4  70 

Opwjnock ................ 

4  40 

Hull  

6  17 

LiTerpool 

4  77 

Londim 

5  04 

Leeds 

600 

Manchester 

4  40 

y^niiMnpt<m  

5  00 

Kflttincham         

0  04 

»»»ialw .,  .., 

4  80 

Soebtbde 

Southampton  ...........r 

4  52 

Sheffield'   

4  70 

Staflbrdahirs,     potterias 
district 

*Li£httodark. 


Towna. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Caidiff. 

Coventry 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Greenook..., — 

Hall 

Liverpool 

London  

Leeds 

Hanchester 

Vortbampton 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Bochdale 

Sonthampton 

8h<^ffield 

Staffordahire,     potterii 
district 


Brick-laying. 


Summer. 


Ots. 
14 
10 
14 
15 
14 
14 
10 
14 
14 
16 
18 
10 
17 
14 
16 
16 
10 
14 
15 


$7  66 
864 
603 
8  10 
7  01 

7  14 

8  18 
7  14 

7  42 
880 
0  45 

8  00 
020 
750 
804 
8  16 
7  76 
7  01 
7  42 


14|  8  05 


Winter. 


48 

46 

45 

50| 

61 

42 

40 

44 

47 

47i 

47 

60 

411 

51 

42 

42 

(*) 

50i 

47 

48 


OtM. 

14 
10 
14 
15 
14 
14 
10 
14 
14 
16 
18 
16 
17 
14 
16 
14 
16 
14 
16 


Hod-carriers. 


Summer. 


7  01 

7  05 


14|     6  06 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

0 

10 
11 
10 

11 

104 

12 

10 

11 

0 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 


$4  32 
5  40 
4  05 

4  86 
530 

5  10 
5  61 

5  10 
583 
577 

6  80 
500 
0  00 
4  80 
604 
4  08 
486 
4  62 
406 


Bk    4  72 


Winter. 


48 

471 

45 

601 

61 

42 

40 

44 

47 

47* 

47 

50 

41* 

51 

42 

42 

(*) 

56* 

47 

48 


OU. 

8 
10 
10 

0 

H 

10 

11 

10 

11 

10* 
12 
10 
11 

0 
11 

8 
10 

8 
10 


$3  84 
477 
450 
454 
484 

4  20 
440 
440 

5  17 

5  00 

6  64 
500 
460 
4  58 
4  62 
8  36 


4  62 
4  70 


408 


*  Light  to  dark. 
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Comparative  itatement  Bhowing  the  koura  worked  per  week,  ^e. ^Continued. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff. 

Coventry 

BdinbnrKln 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hnll 

Liverpool 

London 

Leeds 

Manchester 

Northamptom 

Nottingham 

Paisley 

Bochdale 

Southampton 

Sheffield 

Staffordshire,    potteries 
district 


Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Plastersra. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter 

J. 

M 

^ 

M 

^ 

'S 

c 

M 

0 

I 

0 

i 

s 

t 

9 

J- 

§ 

^ 

^ 

i 

^ 

I 

g 

ii 

% 

t 

e 

» 

% 

% 

o 

S 

S 

g 

» 

% 

1 

%    , 

t 

W 

Pi 

^ 

H 

Pi 

P4 

H 

Pk 

Ph 

n 

P.    > 

ft. 

Oti. 

Ota. 

CtM. 

CU. 

54 

12 

$6  48 

48 

12 

$5  76 

54 

14 

$7  56 

48 

14 

$8  71 

54 

16 

864 

45 

16 

7  20 

54 

16 

864 

45 

10 

7  !■« 

40i 

12i 

6  12 

^ 

124 

6  12 

494 

14 

603 

^ 

14 

CM 

54 

15 

8  10 

15 

7  57 

54 

16 

8  10 

15 

7  57 

m 

14 

7  91 

51 

14 

7  14 

664 

14 

7  91 

5l 

14 

7  14 

51 

13 

663 

51 

13 

663 

61 

13 

663 

42 

13 

S44 

61 

15 

7  65 

45 

15 

6  75 

51 

14 

7  14 

40 

14 

sai 

51 

14 

7  14 

51 

14 

7  14 

51 

15 

7  65 

39 

53 

14 

7  42 

47 

14 

658 

63 

14 

7  42 

47 

14 

6» 

55 

15 

8  25 

5*521 

;?* 

783 

65 

16 

880 

474 

16 

7« 

524 

18 

0  45 

18 
18 

0  45 
8  45 

(524 

18 

940 

47 

18 

844 

50 
M4 

50 
47 

494 
52 

16 
16 

792 
882 

44 

47 

16 
16 

7H 

16 

...... 

872 

16 

7  52 

7S2 

54 

14 

7  56 

51 

14 

7  14 

54 

14 

756 

61 

14 

7  14 

54 

n 

0  18 

^47 
?t42 

17 

17 

800 
7  14 

\ 

s 



51 

14 

7  14 

80 

14 

5  46 

51 

14 

7  14 

88 

14 

S44 

48  f 

16 

7  76 

(t) 

16 

484 

16 

7  76 

(•) 

16-16 

56i 

14 

7  91 

23 

14 

7  91 

56* 

14 

7  91 

664 

14 

7M 

491 

14 

6  93 

14 

6  93 

494 

15 

7  42 

47 

IS 

70S 

56* 

14 

7  91 

«, 

" 

707 

664 

16 

825 

48 

,» 

720 

^  In  the  shop. 


tBailding. 


:  Light  to  dark. 


Towns. 


Bristol 

Birmingham 
Bradford.... 

Cardiff. 

Coventry 


Plasterers'  tenders. 


Summer. 


Edinburgh \    51 


51 
51 


Glasgow 

Greenock 

Hull 

Liverpool 

London  

Leeds 

Manchester.. 
Northampton 
Nottingham . . 

Paisley 

Rochdale 

Southampton i    56{ 

Sheffield   |    494 

Staffordshire,     potteries  < 
district 654 


55 

524 

494 

52 

54 


eta. 

8 
10 
10 

0 

9k 
10 

11 

1? 

11 

12 
11 


$4  82 
640 
4  95 

4  86 
6  86 

5  10 
5  65 

4  86 

5  83 
,  6  05 

6  30 
644 
5  98 
4  86 


Winter. 


48    I 

ii 


Ota. 


8 
10 
10 

9 
51     I      94 
10 
11 


40 

40 

47    I    11 

474  ;    11 


47 
44 
47 
61 


12 
11 
11* 
9 


$3  84 
477 
I  495 
>  464 
484 
4  20 
440 

4  86 

5  17 
5  22 

5  64  I 
484  I 

6  40  ' 
I  4  60 


Slaters. 


Summer. 


1 


54 

(•) 

?? 

51 

51 

53 

65 

564 

51 

54* 


CU. 
14  $7  56 

(•)        (•) 


14 
IS 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


693 
8  10 
7  91 
7  14 
7  14 
7  14 
7  42 


16  I  8  80 
18  ilO  17 
14  7  14 
16     8  73 


Whiter. 


10 
8 
10 

10 


4  82 


4  62 
4  70 


4  80 


61  14 

494  16 

(*)  (•) 

494  1ft 


5H 


15 


48 

(•) 

43 

604 

51 

45 

85 

45 

47 

474 

i 

(t) 


Off. 

14    $6  7S 


.   D 

D 

14 

SiW 

:   15 

757 

14 

7  14 

.      14 

eao 

14 

490 

'      14 

e»> 

.      14  1 

05» 

16  1 

7» 

18* 

927 

14 

<99 

If 

7  14 
7  93 
(•) 
7  42 


45 
(0 
(•) 
47 


-I- 


835      48 


14  4  39 

16  

16|    795 

15  7» 


•Piece-work. 


tLigbttodark. 
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Comparative  statement  showing  the  hours  worked  per  week,  4^0 

.—Co 

Qtina 

ed. 

Plambers. 

S 

1 

54 

56i 

62 

54 

66i 

61 

56 

56 

53 

65 

a* 

66 
66 

651 

Psinters. 

Snmmer.   * 

Winter. 

ammer. 

Winter 

Towns. 

i 

i 

1 

i 

H 

1 

u 

& 

1 
1 

6  43 

7  57 
7  14 

5  08 

6  72 

7  14 
7  52 
7  60 

ou. 

14 

1^ 

ft?  M 

1 

48 

jot 

39 
39 
40 
47 

iV 

48 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Brutol   

64 

51 
54 
51 
53 
56 
47 
50 

S* 

54 

51 

i 

55* 

CHm. 
14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 
20 
15 
16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
15 

15 

$7  56 

7  91 

6  43 

8  10 

7  91 

6  63 

7  67 

7  14 

8  48 
888 

9  80 

7  60 
872 

8  66 

9  18 
7  14 

6  70 

7  91 
7  42 

826 

48 

50i 

49i 

60i 

51 

46 

48 

51 

47 

J? 

50 
47 

61 

474 

60 

11 

48 

OtM. 

14 
14 
13 
15 
14 
13 
14 
14 
16 
16 

(7te. 
14 

14 
18 
14 

1? 

14 
14 
14 

IP 

14 

14 
13 

$6  72 

BirmtTizb&in t...  t-t t- 

14       7  91 
14    1  7  28 
14    1  7  56 
13^     7  62 

7  07 

Bradford 

Cardiff    

672 
7  07 

Coventry 

6  88 

Edinburgh 

OImj^ow' 

Grwnock 

Hall 

Liverpool 

14* 
14 
14 
14 

14 
14 
14 
16 
14 
15 
14 
16 

15 

7  14 
7  84 
7  84 
7  42 
797 
9  80 
7  60 

7  68 
766 

8  96 
7  84 
7  42 
7  91 
7  92 

826 

6  46 
546 
660 

668 
6  88 

LoDiion 

20     9  80 
15  >  7  60 

8  16 

Leeds 

Manchester 

16 
16 
17 
14 
14 
14 
15 

15 

7  52 

8  16 
8  07 
7  00 

6  79 

7  91 
705 

720 

6  68 

Xorthampton 

6  24 

NottinirbAin 

Paiale  V 

40 

«* 

48 

14 
16 
14 
14 

15 

6  60 

RochiUle 

Soatbampton  ............ 

7  91 

Sheffield 

6  30 

diatrict :. 

7  20 

*  Light  to  dark. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)— distinguishing  between  ocean  and  coast 
navigatUm,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Bristol, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest  Average. 


Oc«ao  nSTlgation  (steam) : 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Able-bodied  seamen . . . 


Ordinarr 
svara. 


Steva 
Cook. 

Cabin  boy 

Chief  en^eer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Ocean  navigation  (sail) : 

Kates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 


Steward 

Cook 

Cook  anl  steward  — 

Cabin  boy 

Coast  naTigation  (steam) : 
Masters 


Second  mates 

Seamen 

Stevsrd 

Cook 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Donkeymen 

Quartermasters 

Coast  navigation  (saU) : 

Mastors 

Mates 


Cook. 


143  80 

29  20 

19  46 

17  02 

4  86 


9  73 
68  18 
48  66 
29  20 
19  46 

18  28 

31  62 
21  89 

19  46 
14  60 
14  69 
14  69 
21  89 


9  73 
7  63 


437 


14  60 
9  76 


7  SO 


19  46 
14  59 
17  00 
17  00 


$48  66 
34  06 
20  67 
18  34 
14  69 


77  86 
58  88 
89  00 

20  67 
19  46 

43  79 
29  20 

21  89 


20  20 
24  33 
29  20 


11  00 
8  26 


486 


15  80 
11  00 


7  66 


34  06 
24  33 
17  00 
19  46 


$46  20 
31  60 
20  00 

17  62 
9  73 

29  19 

24  88 
9  78 

73  00 
63  60 
34  06 
20  10 

18  80 

87  70 

25  60 

20  60 
14  60 

21  89 

19  46 
24  30 

7  30 

*26  60 
10  35 
7  75 
6  07 

14  61 
t3  60 

15  20 
10  87 

6  31 

7  30 
6  31 
6  66 

29  19 
19  46 
17  00 
17  00 


*  Some  perquisites  osnally  attach  to  this  position. 


And  "  found  "  entirely. 
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PBII7TEBS'  WAGES. 


Statement  shewing  the  toagee  paid  per  week  of  ff%}i'fowr  hours  to  printers  (ooMpotitort, 

' },)  in  Bristol. 


pressmen  f 


Ocoapations. 


Lowed. 


Hi^Ml  Aftngt. 


Compositors: 

J  ob  printing 

Weekly  papers 

Dally  papers 

Overtiine,  per  hour . 

Haohlneinen 

Pressmen 

Boys 

Stereotypers 


$6W 


17  77 


14 
8  81 


18  I 
10  62 


1  28 

881 


7S» 

•  « 
ITO 
7» 


CHEMIOAL  WOBKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-six  hovrs  in  chemioal  works  in  BrietoL 


Occupations. 


Ohambermen 

TCtlnmnB 

Skilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Pumacemen 

Assistant  fumaoemen  (unskilled)  . 
Engineers 


Lowest. 


Highest  A^ecage. 


17  02 

010  70 

18  51 

702 

10  70 

8  SI 

8M 

8  51 

7« 

5  50 

807 

60 

8  81 

870 

773 
58 

808 

8  78 

S3» 

STONEWABE  WOBKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  stoneware  workers  in  BrietoL 


Oooupatioi 


Lowest. 


Highest.  'ATenc«. 


Throwers* 

Turners* 

Dippers  t 

Kiln  setters  t 

Unskilled  laborers 
Boys 


$8  60  $14  00 

8  60  14  00 

488  58S 

488  I  688 

S  80  :  487 


973 
534 
534 
4  13 

179 


*  Must  pay  out  of  their  wages  from  $1.45  to  $2.45  per  week  for  boys  or  steam-power.  Two  borsaee- 
essary,  but  in  one  potterv  here  steam-power  has  been  introduced,  dispensing  with  one  boy.  Tht  op- 
eratives pay  the  principal  24  cente  per  day  each  for  the  steam-power. 

tOne-MTenth  of  the  wages  given  accrue  as  overtim*;.  The  average  would  not  be  $5.84  foronlj  — 
hours  per  week.  Everything  is  piece-work  in  this  trade,  and  there  is  great  scope  for  ability  sad 
quickness.  The  rapid  and  skiUfnl  men  who  can  earn  $15  per  week,  as  a  rule,  will  not  work  Ml  tin*. 
and  they  waste  their  earnings  during  their  idleness. 

BAILWAY  EMPLOTAS. 
Wages  per  toeek  to  railway  employ^  in  Bristol, 


Occupations. 


Higliest 


Locomotive  engineers 
Locomotive  firemen  . . 
Conductors : 

Passenger 

Freight 

Portersf 

Laborers  (navvies) . . . 


•12  14 

7  7* 

»n 
C» 
4» 
588 
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Wag€9  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hour»  in,  and  in  cpnneoUon  wiih^  ooal  minee  in  QUmoeelershire 
in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol,  England. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 


Ooovpfttions. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$486 

$8  01 

866 

4  86 

668 

780 

4  62 

622 

486 

688 

646 

694 

6  22 

666 

622 

688 

486 

607 

486 

667 

6  10 

688 

864 

488 

Average. 


Hewen , 

Tmnmers  and  drivers 

Brsnehers 

Ossetlers 

Bepairers ., 

Boad-makers 

EngioeeTB 

Stokers , 

Smitlis  and  fitters 

CarpeDters  and  sawyers 

liawns 

Laborers 


$6  84 
4  62 
686 

4  8e 

6  22^ 

5  6» 

6or 

668^ 

66a 

668 

668- 
4  IS. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  in  the  iron  ship-huilding  and  repairing  trade  at  Bristol. 


Oocnpatlons. 


Average. 


Iron-wofi 

Fitters 

Blacksmiths 

Angle-iron  smiths 

Iran  ealkers  and  helpers 

Platers' helpers 

Ship-Joiners 

Fitters'  helpers 

Laborers 


$8  64 
8  64 

864 
7(92 
0  86^ 
7|20 
6:4S 

6%8 
6  7ft 


STEYSDORES. 
Wagee  paid  per  day  or  hour,  as  the  case  may  he,  to  stevedores  in  Bristol. 


Oconpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Bemarks. 

HsndUnglnmber per  day.. 

Handlinglnmber do.... 

Handling  mixed  oaigoes per  hour.. 

Handling  mixed  cargoes  (steam  winchmen)  per 
honr. 

Hoirting  grain per  100  hnshels. . 

Putting  grain  in  hold* do.... 

Carrying  grain* do.... 

80  97 

109 

10 
••n"" 

6 

9 

9 

6  10 

$109 

121 

12 
12 

Daring  winter  months,  7  a.  m. 

to  6  p.  m.,  \\  honra  for  meals. 
Dnring    summer  months,   2 

hoars  and  20  minutes  rest 
Light  to  dark 
Do. 

Average  $1.46  per  day. 
Average  $2.19  per  day. 

666 

Ten  hours  daily. 

*■  Very  severe  work ;  men  rarelv  stand  it  for  more  than  three  years.  The  average  given  means  i& 
aQ  these  cases  during  steady  work.  At  present  writing  stevedores  are  idle  at  least  one-third  of  their 
time,  hence  their  true  yearly  earning  is  only  two-thirds  of  what  the  above  figures  would  lead  us  to  sup* 
pose  The  employer  insures  all  his  men,  and  when  ix^nred  they  receive  $7.30  per  week  from  the  com- 
pany. This  may  oe  considered  a  fair  average  of  what  they  would  earn.  The  premium  charged  for 
this  is  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent. 
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II.  FAOTORIES,  mills,  ETC. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  Jlft!f-»ix  hoars  in  woolen-eloth  faetories  in  IVotrMd^  Wiltshire, 
in  the  consular  district  of  Bristol, 


[Factory  No.  1,  omployinjE  600  haods—lOO  men,  400  women,  and  100  lada  and  girls  under  15.    Weekly 
taniont,  250  pieces  of  cloth,  making  12,500  yards  weekly  or  625^000  yards  annually.] 


Oocnpations. 


Wool-sorters 

Scourers •...percwt 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Mule-spinners 

Selt-actors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doublers 

Weavers 

Washers  and  driers 

Brayers 

lieuders.  bnrlers,  and  spilers 

MUlroen 

Dresser  with  teasels 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  brushers 

PrsHsers.  steamers,  and  packers 

Engine  ariyers 

Engineers  

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  18 

ATersge. 

$194 

flM 

2  01 

•8  50 

5  11 

4  V7 

•7  30 

510 

2  01 

4  87 

3«S 

3  65 

•12  16 

8M 

486 

680 

S6 

486 

6  80 

5« 

607 

850 

•  M 

t2  43 

f2  91 

24i 

4  13 

582 

5  10 

2  18 

365 

2  91 

4  13 

584 

4  11 

tl  04 

13  40 

tJ« 

'    2  91 

607 

437 

:243 

•7  10 

4r 

487 

5  30 

437 

243 

6  30 

4  13 

2  91 

607 

4M 

865 

730 

4(4 

730 

850 

f^SS 

487 

•8  50 

tr, 

865 

3  88 

1       *•• 

780 

12  16 

•  73 

•Foremen. 


tAll 


Wages  paid  by  th«  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  woolen-doth  fadifries  in  Drowbridge,  WUtshirt, 
in  the  coneular  dUtriot  of  Bristol 

(Factory  Ko.  2,  employing  210  hands— 60  men,  100  women,  and  50  children  under  15.    Weekly  ootton 
4,600  yards,  or  225,000  yards  annually.] 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest    Highest   ATenftw 


-I- 


Wool-sorters 

Scourers 

Dyers , 

'Tuckers 

Carders 

Mnle-splnners 

Self-aetors,  spinners 

Warpers 

Doublers 

Weavers : 

Women 

Men 

Washers  and  driers 

Brayers 

Menders,  bnrlers,  and  spQers 

Mill  men  or  fullers 

Dressers 

Tenterers 

Cutters  and  brushers 

Pressersand  packers 

Engine  drivers 

Engineers 

Loom-fitters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith 


$170 

$2  91 

$2  43 

437 

486 

4C2 

487 

486 

40 

440 

389 

3» 

889 

•12  16 

8S0 

607 

880 

7M 

6or 

850 

711 

486 

697 

4« 

8  16 

840 

S44 

291 

48. 

437 

667 

7  80 

807 

4  87 

6  10 

5  10 

390 

0  10 

4(« 

12  48 

t2a 

fill 

487 

697 

481 

|1  94 

•7  80 

:i»i 

487 

607 

534 

1194 

•7  88 

:2»i 

487 

607 

534 

607 

B» 

784 

7  88 

869 

6» 

697 

850 

73» 

899 

399, 

63  M 

780 

12  16 

780 

850 

851 

'  Foremen. 


tAU 


(  Standing  wages. 
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WagM  paid  per  week  of  fifiy-aix  Konre  in  wooUn-eloth  faetoriee  in  TrowMdge,  JViltshiref 
in  the  oonaular  district  of  JBristoU 


(Factory  No.  8,  ein|>loying  420  hands— 100  men,  300  women,  and  20  lads.    Weekly  onttarn  7,500  yards, 

or  375,000  yards  annually.] 


Oconpatlons. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Ayerace- 


Wool-BorteiB 

Scoaiers 

Dyers... 

Tackers 

Carders  (condensers) 

Hole^pinners 

Self-aetors,  epinners 

Warpers 

Wearers : 

Women 

Hen 

Washers  and  driers 

Brajers 

Bufiers,  menders,  spilers. . 

MiUmenor  fullers.... 

Dressers 

Tenterers   

Cattersand  broshers 

Pressers  and  packers 

Snjnae  drivers 

EofCine^rs 

Loom-fltters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Smith 

Donblers , 


$1  M 
4  86 
3  40 
2  01 

2  01 
8  50 

:2  30 
8  00 

243 

3  00 

4  37 
437 

Jl  70 
4  37 

$1  21 
2  01 
2  01 
2  18 

2  01 

3  40 

4  37 
8  80 
4  86 


|2  80 


$1  04 
4  86 

t]2  16 
4  62 
6  30 
8  50 

:2  30 
8  80 

4  18 

486 
487 
437 

:2  01 
4  37 

t4  86 

340 

ri4  60 

4  87 

6  07 

7  78 

6  07 

8  88 
12  16 

7  30 
:2  80 


*$1  04 
*4  86 
4S7 
8  40 
6  30 
*8  60 
t2  30 
*3  00 

840 
487 
•8  87 
*4  87 
12  18 
*4  87 
§1  70 
840 
4  37 

3  40 
437 

4  86 
486 

*8  88 


7  80 
J148 


*  Standing  wages. 


t  Foremen 


I  Women 


§Lads. 


Statietice  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Trowhridgs^  Wiltahirej  in  ihe  consular  district  of  Bristol,  show- 
ing the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  different  kinds  of  work,  the  wages  of  each,  and  the 
average  wages  of  all. 


Ooonpations. 

Ko. 

Wages 
per  week. 

TotsL 

womx. 
Soctera 

2 
10 
16 

5 
60 
40 

$2  43 
207 
2  43 
840 
840i 
292 

$4  86 
20  70 

Carder  feeders - 

Self-actor  piecers  .- 

88  88 

Donblers 

17  00 

WesTers 

204  80 

Borleis,  menders,  &c 

116  80 

Xotal 

183 

'""s'oi'i 

402  54 

ATerage  wages 

Seonrers                                              ""^' 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
24 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
8 
1 
1 
8 

4  62 
4  62 
8  80 
7  30 
486 
438 
486 

024 

13  86 
7  78 

14  60 
14  58 

105  12 
14  58 
607 
780 

7  80 
10  68 
14  60 
24  80 

8  51 

£y"* ••» 

Tuckers 

Mnl^-spinners  .T..r.-r>..r. t.. ........ 

Waroera     

W^farers 

Brayers ..• 

Milfiif An  foreman 

Cntfi^^r,  foreman 

PrsHHers 

684 
7  80 
7  30 

£nEiDe  drlTera . 

Looin*fitteTS - 

Eogineer 

Smith 

8  51 
68  08 

Carders 

8  51 

Total 

50 

382  71 

A  Yersge  wages 

564 

92  A— LAB- 


-41 
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StatUtica  of  a  woolen  mill  in  Trowbridge^  fe, — Continned. 


OconpatioiiA. 


Ko. 


Warn  .    xotaL 
per  week. I    '^»'*~- 


Warpera . 
Carders . . 
Dre^ers  . 
Cuttem  .. 
Smith  — 
Weavers . 
Dyer 


$1  58 
2  48 
1  94 
1  M 


293 


It  » 
U  M 

2  43 
29» 

1  4e 


Total 

ATerage  wages. 


225i 


74  1 


Aggregate 

Average  wages,  men  and  women  together 

Average  wages,  men,  women,  and  boys  together. 


tS«.8 


SiaiieHce  of  another  woolen  mill  in  TrowbridgOy  WilUhirey  ir  the  eoneular  dietrioi  of  Brietol, 
Table  shotcing  the  number  of  handa  employed  in  the  different  kindi  of  work,  the  wagee 
of  each,  and  the  average  wages  of  all. 


Ocoapation& 


No.     ^•S^  I    TotaL 
*"*  per  week.     ^••■^ 


Wool-sorters 

Cartler-feedera 

Selfactor  piecers 

Doublers 

Weavers 

Menders,  borlers,  fto . 


3 
80 
24 
11 
280 
70 


Total 

Average  . 


418 


Scourers 

Dyers 

Tuckers 

Carders 

Mule-spinners 

Warpera 

Weavers  {broad  looms) . 

Bmvers 

MiUere 

Dressers  (teasel  gigs) . . 

Teoterers 

Cutters  and  bmshers  .. 
PreHsers  and  steamers  . 

Packers 

Engine  drivers 

Loom-fltters 

Carters 

Clerks 

Engineers....  ■ 


Total 

Average . 


150 


Scourers 

Dyer 

Tucker 

Self-actor  pieoers.. 

Warpers 

Carders • 

Donblers 

Weavers 

Brayers 

Dressers  (teasels)  . 

Cutters 

Carters,  Ao 

MlUers 


Total  .... 
Average. 


70 


$194 
1  70 

1  82 
248 

2  91 
2  48 


i5tt 

61  M 

28  78 
8M  80 

170  10 


206 


1,U2  1S 


6  10 
6  10 
805 
850 
588 
882 

5  10 
4  18 
487 
487 
487 
4  18 
486 
408 
486 

6  07 
866 
780 
850 


5  44ft 


2  19 
2  19 
2  19 
182 
121 
292 
248 
292 
248 
248 
248 
248 
248 


289.6 


80  69 
45  99 

10  96 
42  60 

116  90 

87  91 
204  69 

12  80 
8  74 

17  48 
8  74 

88  04 
88  88 
29  10 

972 
72  84 

7  80 
78  OO 
17  60 


816  7t 


480 
119 

2  10 
718 
710 

14  09 
7» 

86  04 
480 

88  08 

20  10 
072 
480 


107  61 


Six  hoBdred  and  thirty-alght  in  all.  areraging  each  86.26.6^  makes  19,006.60. 
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Fa9«s  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  koure  in  a  chocolate  and  cocoa  manufactory  in  Bristol. 


OoovpatlooH. 


Lowest 

Higheat 

13  84 

$4  86 

4  86 

6  06 

606 

7  74 

6  06 

7  74 

243 

887 

97 

243 

7  30 

900 

7  30 

9  00 

8  64 

4  32 

7  03 

7  63 

4  86 

7  43 

680 

7  77 

205 

8  07 

1  20 

1  62 

248 

364 

Averftge. 


BeginneTa ^ 

More  experienced  hands 

Saperinteadents 

Time-keeper 

Lads  and  youths 

Yoangifr  lads 

Sagar-boilerst 

Workers  in  confectionery  departmentt 

Youthf)  in  confectionery .  departmentt 

Machine  box-makerst 

Hand  box-makerst 

Paokerst 

womui.t 

Cocoa  packers  and  labe1en$ 

Toonggiris  with  packersll 

Girls  enga^^ed  in  the  chocolate  cream  manufactaring,  packing  in  fancy 
boxea»^ko.$ 


$4  82 
645 
7  30 

7  80 
3  20 
1  68 

8  14 
8  14 
8  96 
7  25 

6  06 

7  43 


8  00 


*  Moat  of  the  men  frequently  work  overtime,  and  Cfmseqaently  earn  more  than  the  rates  specified 
a^^ve.  There  are  also  certain  allowances  (iuclading  a  bonuH  of  12  ceuts  per  week  to  men  and  6  cents 
to  boys  for  punctual  attendance)  which  are  practically  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  wages  of  about  24 
cents  per  week  to  men  and  12  cents  per  week  to  boys. 

t  Alt  piece-work. 

X  Many  of  the  women  only  work  fifty  honiis.  Then  they  get  as  follows :  Packers,  $1.92  to  $2.67;  young 
asfriatantii,  $1.08  to  $1.32 ;  girls  making  chocolate  creams  and  in  packing,  &o.,  $1.20  to  $2.43  per  week. 

&  Aged  sixteen  to  twenty-fiye. 

-4  Aged  about  fourteen. 

IX.  SXOBE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  hours  in  various  kinds  of  retail  stores  to  males 

and  females  in  Bristol 


Occupations. 


Dry^goods  salesmen 

Saleawoment 

Head  sewing  women  in  work-room^ 

Sewing  women$ 

Apprentices  in  work-rooml| 

Stationery  salesmen  .. 

Shoe  shop  salesmenlT 

Shoe  shop  saleswomen 

Fancy  stores  salesmen 

Druggists' clerks 

Carpet  and  furniture  salesmen 

Commercial  travelerstt 

Betail  salesmen  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about  . . 
Ketail  saleswomen  in  all  branches  may  be  considered  to  receive  about 


Lowest. 


$3  Ti 

1  87 

2  80 
1  45 


4  86 

8  16 
1  70 
4  37 
6  H3 

8  16 

9  78 


Highest 


*$28  00 
9  33 
9  33 
3  40 


10  95 

9  73 

7  3c» 

10  95 

••9  75 

*19  46 

48  66 


Average. 


$6  06 

3  16 

4  86 
2  18 

24 
7  00 
486 
2  92 

6  07 

7  30 
534 


4  86 
8  16 


*  Managf'rs. 

t  Hours  8  to  6  or  7.  In  the  larger  and  better  establishments  all  sleep  and  board  under  same  roof 
as  the  store.  Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  by  the  proprietors.  The  table  linen  and  service  is 
neat  and  oTen  elegant.  Two  weeks*  holi«lay  is  generally  given  eaoh  summer,  with  pay,  besides  three 
daysat  Christmas,  one  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  and  one  at  midsummer.  Apprenticing  prevails : 
premiam  about  $205  in  a  first-class  establishment.  Part  of  this  is  returned,  if  deserved,  in  the  thira 
year;  but  nominally  wages  don't  begin  till  fuuith  year. 

\  Board  and  lodge  on  the  premises  usually. 

\  Hours  8.30  to  7.30;  Saturday,  4.  One  hour  for  dinner;  one-half  hour  for  tea.  Tea,  bread  and 
butter  found  by  firm  for  this  latter  meal,  but  sewing-women,  unlike  sal»>swomen,  must  provide  them- 
selves with  breakfasi,  dinner,  and  lodging  away  from  the  establishment.  All  work-rooms  are  under 
Government  inspection,  and  a  note  from  any  worker  brings  an  innpector  to  inquire  into  grievance. 
The  number  of  workers  is  limited  according  to  Hpace.  Government  very  strict  as  to  hours  of  closing 
OB  Saturday.  Other  days,  may  detain  workers  an  aggregate  of  twenty  eight  days  in  the  year  by  iUj. 
ins  up  forms  for  inspection. 

tj  Apprentices  generally  indentured  for  three  years.  Wages  as  above  the  first  year;  after  that  ao- 
cording  to  abiUty. 

tf  Women  much  more  employed  in  all  shops  than  in  America.  Many  reiy  nioe>olass  stores  are  at- 
tsnded  hy  wife  or  dani^ters  of  proprietor. 

**  Those  who  have  passed  all  three  examinations. 

ft  An  aUowance  of  about  $5  per  day  for  all  expensea  ia  generally  made. 
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X.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  to  dome$tio  servants  in  BriUoL 


OoonpAUons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATenc*. 

Batten 

197  88 
97  33 
97  83 
48  66 
48  66 

88  93 
29  20 
14  60 

89  00 

$486  00 
146  00 
292  00 
146  00 
116  00 
116  00 
48  00 
97  00 
U6  00 

$146  00 

112  00 

FOOtnOn    -       »-^      -TT r^ r i-li-#«#..-r#Ti^««**T«... 

OoMhnioii - - -- - -.-..- . ,^, 

14$  00 

Womon  oo«»V», t,,t« ,,,.,,-,, , ^ ,-,,T».r..-.T. .»,..... 

97  33 

Pftrior  m Aids •  .•..•....••.■••.•......•.•••>•...■•..•..•••>■  ....... 

87  59 

Honae  maids 

73  00 

BooJl6'7  mAida 

S9  00 

Pages 

39  00 

Gfmeral  women  semuits*. ...r... 

77  00 

/ 

*  A  mistaken  idea  preTails  In  the  United  States  that  domestio  servants  are  better  in  Englaiid  thaa 
there ;  bat  as  a  role  tne  best  girls  are  the  oountrj  girla,  who  are  generally  engaged  by  the  laodlorda 
or  ooantry  gentlemen ;  therefore  the  towns  are  ill-snpplied.  The  serraat  question  is  the  qnestion  with 
housekeepers  in  England  Jost  as  maoh  as  in  the  United  States. 

XI.  AGBIOULTUBAli  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  perweek^  or  year^  as  the  case  may  hey  to  agrienltural  laborers  and  household  {eoum^ 
try)  servants  in  the  consular  distriotof  Bristol;  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Bemarka. 


OLOUCE8TBBBHIR1. 


Farm  laborers.. 

Do , 

Do 


$2  91 
248 


$4  87 
2  91 


Do. 


Carters 

Boys  to  help  carters 

Women  in  the  field  at  harvest. 
Women  in  the  field  ordinarily. . , 


65 


Dairymaids,  per  annum 

Ordinary  house  servants,  per  annom. 

Boys  to  plow,  per  annum 

Piece  work: 

Hoeing  and  cleaning  wheat 

Hoeing  peas,  beans,  turnips,  roote 

Cutting  wheat,  stacking,  tying 

Mowing  barley,  oats 

Mowing  grass 

Mowing  clover 

Hedging  and  ditching 

Thatching  a  mow 


77  86 
89  00 
48  66 


97  ( 
S8( 
584 


97 

1  95 

85 


1  21 

2  19 
97 


$3  65 
2  91 
4  87 


864 


8  16 

76 

2  18 

1  14 


87  00 
48  00 
63  63 

1  21 


Potato  planting  by  hand 

Potato  oigging  (includes  sorting)  . 


Fftrm  laborer. 

Do 

Women  in  the  field. 


2  91 
2  91 


487 
487 


Boys — 
Carters  . 


WILTSHIRB  AVD  DOBURBHIBS. 


Tannlaborer. 

Do 

Do 


97 
892 


243 

2a 

248 


146 
4  87 


864 

2  91 
864 


121 
85 
12 

1  21 

978 
978 


865 

366 

1  46 

121 
865 


2  91 
267 
2  91 


Summer,  12  houn  per  day. 
Winter,  0  hours  per  day. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  harvest. 

No  food  or  drink,  and  6  cents 

per  hour  after  6  in  the  even. 

ing. 
Haymaking  or  wheat  harvest 

with  two  meals  and  beer  or 

cider. 
With  cottage,  garden,  andbesr. 
Live)in  bouse,  and  all  foond. 
Don*t  work  as  a  regular  tiling. 
Harvest    or    great    pressure. 

Sometimes  food  ana  drink  is 

addition. 
And  aU  found. 
Do. 
Do. 

Per  acre. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Per  perch. 
Per  mow  of  about  20  lona,  and 

ail  found. 
Peraora 

Da 


And  cider  or  ale ;  sunmer,  10 

fints ;  winter,  8  to  9. 
harvest ;   sometimes  food 
and  always  drink. 
And   cider  or  ate; 

food. 
And  found. 

Cottage,  large  carden  or 
ment,  and  dder  or  als. 


Bummer.  10  hours  par  day. 
Winter.  9  boors  per  dav. 
flarvsol,  IS  honro  per  oay. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  or  year,  as  ike  case  may  he,  to  agricultural  laborers  and  housekold 
(country)  servants,  fc — Continaed. 


OocnpAtioiia. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATorage. 

Bemarks. 

WlLIBBIBB  AKD  D0BSR8HIR*— Cont'd. 

Ctrten 

$2  02 

206 

146 
1  46 

Cottage,  Urge  garden  or  aUot- 
ment,  and  ale,  and  $7.30  at 
Michaelmas. 

It^fffmrn  in  thft  fl«M 

excepting  extra  money. 
Beer  or  older,  and  aometlmefl 

Boys 

•121 

$170 

food.            ' 
And  found. 

NOTB.-*  All  rates  are  per  week  onless  speoUied  as  per  annnm. 

OOST  OF  THE  NEOESSABEBS  OF  LIFE. 

Tabic  showing  ike  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Bristol  and  in  Trowbridge  (a  small  man- 
ufacturing town  in  Wiltshire),  particular  attention  being  paid  to  those  items  most  in  request 
by  the  working  classes. 


Artioles. 


BristoL 

Trowbridge. 

$0  97  to  $1  70 

-$0  60to$l  45 

10  to       24 

10  to 

24 

8  to       10 

8to 

10 

170  to    4  86 

1  70to  4  86 

46  to    243 

48to 

243 

9  78  to  14  60 

(*) 

48to    145 

48 

145 

20 

18 

14 

14 

26 

24 

20 

18 

12 

10 

26 

26 

18 

18 

04 

04 

01 

01 

$0  16  to  $0  25 

$0  14  to  $0  25 

10 

10 

24 

24 

08 

06 

00 

08 

86 

22 

02 

04 

15 

17 

32 

85 

12 

15 

01 

01 

14 

12 

08 

06 

08 

06 

30 

28 

20 

20 

18 

18 

02 

02 

08 

08 

06 

04 

20 

18 

02 

02 

05 

06 

12 

10 

48 

48 

05 

06 

02 

02 

Sent  of  a  laborer's  cottage  (four  to  six  rooms) 

Linen  (brown  Holland) per  yard. 

Cotton do... 

Boots: 

Strong  and  heavy per  pair. 

Women's  strong  and  heavy. do... 

Salt:  Bespectable  best  snit,  lasts  for  years 

Hats 


Dress  goods: 

Cheaper  kinds  about  one-half  as  much  as  in  thelUnited  States. 
Better  kinds,  about  one-third  less  than  in  the  united  SUtes. 

Bacon: 

Xngliah per  pound. 

American do  .. 

Beef: 

Prime  Joint do... 

Poorer  Joint do... 

Bread 4-ponndloaf. 

Butter per  pound. 

Botterine do... 

Backbones  and  cuttings  fhmi  pigs do... 

Baked  fagots  made  from  liver each. 

Cheese per  pound. 

Cocoa, poor  quality do... 

Coffee, poor qoallty.  do... 

ChitteruDgs  (made  from  inferior  and  waste  part  of  pigs) do . . . 

Earpieces  (pigs) do... 

Eggs    per  dosen. 

FiMh  fish : 

Mackerel each. 

Whiting per  pound- 
Sole do. 


Flounders. 
Herring... 


.do. 


per  pound 

LlTcr , * do... 

IfUk 1 per  quart. 

Mattoa: 

Best  parts per  pound. 

Inferior  parts do... 

Pork do... 

Pig's  feet each. 

Pnm,  dried per  quart. 

BLoe per  pound. 

Sausages do... 

Ssrekiys  (chopped  cooked  meat) each. 

Sugar per  pound. 

Tea. . .'.".*.*.".'.*.".'"'. *."*.".". ".l*.*.'.l*"". .'.'.'.'. . .V. ..*. . .'.'.'.'.". '. . . .  do. . . 

Treacle  or  molasses do... 

Trotters  (cooked) each. 
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BBPOBT BT  00N8ULAB±QEVT BROWN, 

L  General  trades. 

Wagea  paid  in  general  trader  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Carlisle. 


Oconpationa. 

Lowert. 

Highest. 

ATenge. 

BUILDDTO  TRAOU. 

Briok-l&yen 

1656 

488 
729 

4  88 
607 
486 

5  82 
729 
486 
705 
705 

659 
5  34 
865 
729 
532 
656 

5  83 
486 
486 
292 

14  60 
584 
488 
656 
488 

6  07 
248 
656 

195  00 
656 
486 
•6  07 
244 
669 

$9  73 
607 
9  73 

5  84 
973 
534 
7  29 
973 
729 
802 
802 

14  60 

7  78 
488 
778 
729 

8  75 

6  66 
686 
656 
486 

29  19 
729 
14  60 

7  29 
607 
973 
486 

8  75 
1,947  00 

9  78 
850 

1814 

Hod-carrion 

522 

Mmods 

i  50 

y      Tenders 

4  W 

Plasterora 

7M 

T*   Tenders 

5  10 

Slaters  

e» 

Plumbers 

8» 

Mi»  AsslstiintB 

607 

Carpenters 

753 

6M-fltters 

751 

.  OTHBB  TRADK8. 

Bakers 

UN 

Blaoksmiths 

65f 

Strikers; 

4M 

Bookbinders 

751 

Brick -nakers 

•  30 

Cabinet-makers ....* 

Coopent 

Drivers 

Ihwmen  and  teamstem 

Oab.  carriaire.  and  street t... ............. ...... 

Knjfrsvers  ..., 

Gardeners 

Hatters   

Horse'Shoers 

X4tbnjcrap oers   ,, 

NaM-mAker«  (hand) , 

3<5 

Printers 

700 

Teachers,  public  school per  annum.. 

fUildlA  ^fid  hameft#  m<^k^r» 

1.071  M 
8U 

Tanners ....... 

6« 

Tailors 

TelesniDh  onerators 

11  00 
780 



Tin«Lt£s.:.!?r!v!!:.:::::::::;:::;::::::;:::::::^ 
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*  And  by  piece-work. 

£L  Factories,  hills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offifiy-four  hours  infaeUnies  or  mills  in  Carlisle, 


Ooonpations. 


Hiffhest   ATBnftL 


Engineers 

Firemen 

Weavers: 

Women  and  girls . . . . 

Men 

Winders 

Tacklers  or  loom-fitters 

OUers 

Beamers 

Twisters 

Sweepers 

Clerks 

Junior  clerks 

Designers 

Warpers 

Sisers 
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Waget  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  houre  in  foundries,  maohineshopSf  and  iron  worke  in 

CarUeU, 


Ooonpftaont. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Fitters 

16  56 
534 
865 
6  66 
8  89 
534 
8  65 
4  86 
656 

6  66 

7  05 

8  89 
4  86 
8  89 
2  92 
486 

17  78 
802 
683 
7  78 
462 
7  78 
4  62 

7  78 
6  80 

8  02 
8  02 

4  38 
486 
6  56 

5  10 

6  10 

$7  29 

7  29 

Tumera 

Pliui^ni  and  dri1]«n 

5  10 

BoUeTsmiths 

7  05 

Boiler  holders-op 

4  88 

Smiths 

6  32 

Strikers 

4  18 

Holders 

7  05 

Core-mskers 

6  80 

PftttAT«i.TSAk«r<« ,--..,-,- 

7  05 

Joiners i 

7  58 

Lahorers - 

4  18 

CrsQemeii 

4  86 

Painters 

4  86 

Dressers 

4  62 

Carters 

4  86 

IV.  Eailwat  bmplot^s. 

Wagee  paid  per  day,  week,  or  month,  ae  may  he,  to  railway  employ^  (thoee  engaged  ahout 
itatione^as  well  ae  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ifo.) 
in  Carlisle,  England. 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$5  10 

$5  88 

4  13 

488 

8  51 

10  21 

583 

7  29 

4  62 

5  83 

5  10 

534 

488 

569 

Average. 


Poremen  snrfMemen  (linemen) 
Under  ssirflsoemen  f linemen)  . . 

Drivers 

Guards  

Porters 

Checkers 

Carters 


$5  46 
4  25 
986 
6  56 

527 
622 
622 


V.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Carlisle, 
England,  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Oooapatlons. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


I  (married) 

Laborers  (including  board) 

Boys  (Inelndbig  board)  

Female  servants  (including  board) 


$219  00  I  $244  00 

127  00  155  00 

49  00  73  00 

78  00  117  00 


$281  00 
141  00 
61  00 
97  00 


VI.  Printers  and  printino  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  in  Carlisle,  England, 


Oconpatlona. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Comnositors 

$5  84 
656 

$7  80 
8  75 

$6  82 

7  15 
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COBJTWALL. 

RSPOBT  BT  00N8XTL  FOX,  OF  FALMOVTH, 

Past  1.— Male  Labob. 

(1.)  Bates  of  wages, — ^These  will  be  foand  [in  detail  iD  the  accompany- 
ing schedules. 

(2.)  The  cost  of  living, — The  prices  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "neces 
saries  of  life"  maybe  gathered  from  the  following  qaotations,  viz :  Beef, 
of  good  quality,  20  cents  per  pound;  mutton,  of  good  quality,  20  cents 
per  pound ;  pork,  of  good  quality,  16  cents  per  pound ;  bread,  of  good 
quality,  10  cents  per  4-ponnd  loaf ;  eggs,  from  16  to  36  cents  per  dozen } 
milk,  24  cents  per  gallon.  In  towns  in  this  district  $5  a  week  for  a 
family  may  be  put  as  the  approximate  cost  of  living,  rent  included,  but 
in  rural  districts,  where  house-rent  is  lower,  $4.50  would  in  most  cases 
cover  it. 

(3.)  The  present  rates  of  wages  do  not  differ  much  from  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  and  although  animal  food  is  dearer,  bread,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  and  various  other  items  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper. 
But  still  I  do  not  think  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  has  much 
improved  in  the  interim,  except  in  the  case  of  educational  facilities. 

(4.)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes, — Owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles  they  are  for  tbe  most  part  more  steady 
and  trustworthy,  but  the  smallness  of  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  wages  earned  is  such  that  the  number  of  those  who  can 
save  money  is  comparatively  small. 

(5, 6, 7, 8.)  With  rare  exceptions,  there  is  no  ill-feeling  manifested  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  There  are  no  local  laws  bearing  on 
organizations,  either  of  labor  or  capital,  and  strikes  are  very  rarely  had 
recourse  to.  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  please,  no  conditions  in  that  respect  being  usaallj 
imposed  by  employers.    Wages  are  almost  invariably  paid  in  cash. 

(9.)  Co-operative  societies, — The  number  of  such  societies  in  my  district 
is  very  small.  The  only  one  in  existence  in  this  town  is  in  connection 
with  the  retail  grocery  goods,  but  although  the  society  is  believed  to  be 
successful  I  do  not  consider  it  has  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  that 
branch  of  business  in  the  neighborhood. 

(10.)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. They  live  simply ;  their  houses,  except  in  certain  crowded  town 
districts,  are  clean  and  comfortable;  their  food  (with  the  exception 
of  animal  food)  is  cheap  and  wholesome;  their  clothes  are  suitable  to 
the  climate ;  their  chances  of  bettering  their  condition  are  small,  and, 
unless  by  migration,  they  can  with  difficulty  lay  up  anything  for  old 
age;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  contrasts  favorably  with  many 
other  parts  of  England,  and  they  are  well  protected  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences. 

(11.)  The  employers  generally  contract  with  an  insurance  company  to 
indemnify  the  employes  or  their  families  in  case  of  death  or  injury  by 
accident. 

Mining  companies  provide  surgeons  for  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
injured.  Most  employers  in  many  ways  interest  themselves  to  promote 
the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.    The  general  re* 
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lations  between  the  employer  and  employed  are  cordial  and  satisfac- 
tory. 

(12.)  The  same  as  in  other  parts  of  England^  except  that  party  feeling 
does  not  ran  so  high  in  this  district. 

(13.)  A  desire  to  improve  their  prospects,  to  join  relations  abroad, 
and  make  a  better  provision  for  their  families.  Mining  and  farming  are 
'  the  principal  occnpations  of  the  emigrants. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

(1.)  I  have  no  means  of  accurately  estimating  the  number  of  women 
and  children  employed  in  Cornwall  in  indastrial  pursuits.  The  statis- 
tics touching  the  mines  and  factories  can  only  be  obtained  through 
Government  sources. 

About  two  adult  females  are  employed  on  each  farm. 

(2.)  Minimum,  24  cents  per  day;  maximum,  48  cents  per  day;  aver- 
age, 30  cents  per  day. 

(3.)  About  9  to  10  hours. 

(4.)  In  most  cases  improving. 

(5.)  Mothers'  meetings,  social,  musical,  and  religious  meetings. 

(6.)  Fire  brigades  in  certain  towns. 

(7.)  Vide  answer  11,  in  case  of  males. 

(8.)  Wages  remain  much  the  same  as  they  were  Ave  years  ago.  The 
women  do  not  compete  with  men,  and  do  not,  therefore,  reduce  men's 
wages;  the  employment  of  women  has  a  good  effect  on  general,  social, 
and  industrial  conditions. 

(9.)  There  are  so  few  factories  in  Cornwall  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  girls  employed  on  the  surface  at  mines  acquire  a  rough  and  mas- 
culine manner,  but  all  children  have  to  attend  school  a  certain  number 
of  days  per  week. 

HOWARD  FOX, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Falmouthy  July  17,  1884. 


I.  General  tbades. 

Waget  pmd  in  gen€rt\l  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Cornwall, 


Ocoupationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

BUILDINO  TRADU.* 

Bricklaven.    (SeelfMona.) 

Hod-carriers.    (See  Laborers,  Masons'  Tenders.) 
H  aeons 

$4  88 
2  92 

4  88 

17  29 
438 

7  27 

$4  9S 
8  40 

Tenders 

Pk«t#irers.    (See  Masons.) 

Tenders.    (See  Masons'  Tenders.) 
Slatem.    (See  Masons. ) 
Itoofers.    (See  Masons.) 

Tenders.    (See  Masons' Tenders.) 
Flninb^r*  ,.-..., r 

6  77 

4  88 

Carpenters 

488 
583 

5  93 
729 

5  84 

Gas-flUers 

682 

*  Bricklayers,  plasterers,  slaters,  and  roofers  are  all  classed  as  Deneral  masons  in  this  part  of  Sng- 
land. 
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Wages  paid  ti»  general  trades,  ^fe. — Continiied. 


Oooapstiona. 

Lowest. 

Higbert. 

ATersftt. 

OTBBB  TBADB8. 

Baken 

$4S8 

3C5 
140 

f5  84 
583 
389 

14  78 

Blacksmitha 

4  81 

Strikew 

S  71 

Bookbindera 

4  M 

Brickmakera 

4  0 

Brewers 

865 
2  02 
438 
4  86 
607 
488 

889 

438 
607 
607 
729 
8  51 
12  16 

534 

}M 

Butchen 

4Q 

BrasM  foandere ,. 

5M 

Cabinet  makers - • 

6  01 

Confectioners 

670 

Coopers 

•  SI 

Drieers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

4sa 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways 

607 

Oardeners 

8  88 

488 
892 
486 
634 
488 

4  13 

5  01 
292 
438 

583 
7  » 
438 

7  01 
583 
486 
607 
583 
683 
729 

4M 

J'ewelers    

6a 

S4I 

liithoicraphers 

607 

liillwrigCts 

4  W 

Potters 

411 

Saddle  and  harness-makers 

4fl 

Sail  makers 

5» 

Tanners ^ ....          

431 

Tailors * 

591 

n.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wage*  paid  per  week  of  sixty  liours  in  faatoriee  or  milU  in  Cornwall. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

HIghert. 

Avengt. 

Joameyman  millers 

$4  98 

$4  88 

14  81 

Application  for  the  information  has  been  made  to  the  owners  of  other  floor  mills  and  Hsctorist  witb- 
<mtsacoess. 

III.  FOUNDBIESy  MAOHINESHOPSy  AND  IBON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of flftjf-f our  hours  infoundrieSy  nut^ine-skopSf  and  iron  works  in  Cen- 

wall» 


Lowert. 

Highest. 

ATefSfS. 

Fitters 

$4« 

840 
486 
889 

97  29 
5  11 
729 
599 

l«u 

Strikers 

4(rT 

i» 

KoMffrt 

$» 

IV.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offiftg-fawr  hours  in,  and  in  oonneelian  with,  meial  mines,  in  eonnlf  if 

Cornwall, 


Ooenpationa. 

Lowest. 

molest 

ATsnfa 

TTndergroand  men...«T 

...per  month.. 

912  65 

919  46 

usn 

Shaftnien     

do.-.. 

%n 

Ore  dressers > . 

da 

17  02 

19  46 

nil 
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Wages  paid  per  w^ek  ofjlfiy-four  htmrs  in  thip^jfards-^iBtinguishing  betwem  iron  and  wood 
ship-building — in  county  of  Cornwall, 


Ooonpatioiia. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Avenge. 


Wood  ship-bailding .. 
Wood  ahip*rei>airiiig . 


$5  88 
>    583 


f7  39 
729 


|6  59 

66(1 


None  oonflned  to  ship-bnilding ;  some  of  the  men  employed  on  old  work  moat  of  their  time. 

VI.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  eoast, 
and  river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Cornwall. 

SAILINa  VESSELS. 


Oocnpatione. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Present 
wages. 

Coasters: 

$13  38 

Ordinary  seamen 

9  78 

M^m  '. ,   ,     .. 

19  46 

Masters 

84  06 

A  me  scMimen 

14  66 

Ordlnftry  seamen , 

10  94 

If  AtMl  (ntllflf) , 

88  98 

ifftUtff  (see^^'d) r 

^  67 

8TBA.M  VESSELS. 


*»isr: 

$96  34 
71  99 

Second 

Third , 

57  41 

Vairt*r» , 

rsoo 

48  66 

29  19 
14  59 

$97  33 
68  12 
38  98 
24  38 

85  18 

Chief  offioer 

58  89 

34  06 

Third  officer 

19  46 

Able  seamen 

14  69 

iVdin^vy  seamen 

10  94 

VII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Cornwall  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and 

females  in  Cornwall, 


Ooenpallons. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average 
wages. 

Gellarman  ...., ....x*... ..........  ^  »a...x. 

$4  18 

48  66 
607 

$5  11 

170  81 
8  61 

$4  60 
«77  50 

Betall:  Femilefl,per  year. .......c.*x. 

Males, per  week ..x.....  x* 

7  20 

*  With  psrtial  board. 
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VIII.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  household  servants  (towns  and  eiOes)  In  ComwdlU 


OoCQIMtiOIW. 

LowMt. 

Hii^liert. 

ATengtt. 

$20  19 

$77M 

$82  IS 

IX.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agriouUural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  ComwdlL 


Ooonpation 


Household  seTraota  (with  board  and  lodsrine) per  year. . 

Agrlcaltaral  laborers  (without  board  and  lodging,  but  generally  with  a 
plot  of  ground) per  week. . 


Loweat. 


$14  59 
292 


HIgheat. 


$49  87 
438 


$25  54 
8  8S 


X.  Printers  wages. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  hours  to  printers  {compositors, 
men,  proof-readers,  ^o. )  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

ATeracei. 

Printers 

$4  88 
488 
488 

488 

$6  07 
6  07 
607 
6  07 

$8  04 
6  04 

Compositors 

Pressmen 

6  04 

Proof-readers ...............* a...... 

5  04 

habtlepool. 

SBPOST  BT  CONSULAR  AOSNT  NBILSON. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  54  hours. 


Occnpatlona. 


BUILDUrO  TBADU. 

Bricklayers $6  80  $7  29  $7  04 

Hodcarriers 4  86  5  10  4  98 

Hasons 7  29  8  02  H 

Plumbers 8  20  8  75  8  47 

Gaa-fltters 7  78  8  26  8  OS 

OTHEB  TRADES. 

Blacksmiths 6  07  8  51  7  29 

Strikers 4  88  7  29  8  88 

Bookbinders 6  66  7  04  6  89 

Brass  founders 6  80  8  51  7( 

Oabinelrmakors 4  86  8  SO  6  68 

Gardeuera 4  86  6  07  5  48 

Jewelers 4  86  9  78  7  29 

Laborers,  porters,  4to 4  86  5  10  4  96 

Printers  6  56  7  04  6  89 

Sailmakers 6  68  7  99  7  29 

Tinsmitha 7  29  10  21  8  75 


Lowest 

Highest 

$6  80 

$7  29 

4  86 

5  10 

7  29 

802 

820 

8  75 

7  78 

826 

607 

8  51 

488 

729 

666 

704 

680 

8  51 

486 

826 

486 

607 

486 

978 

486 

5  10 

650 

704 

868 

799 

729 

10  21 

Arssmgs. 
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Wage9  paid  per  week  of  ffi^-fowr  \0ur9  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works  in 
Hartlepool  and  Middleshro-on-Tees, 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Fitter* 

$6  80 
729 
726 

$0  24 
809 
048 

$8  02 
8  14 

Molden 

8  88 

III.  Wages  in  ship-tabds. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards— distinguishing  bet 
ship-building  ^n  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees. 


between  iron  and  wood 


Occapations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

f7  20 

$0  78 

680 

8  76 

632 

024 

486 

6  80 

607 

8  51 

683 

890 

0  11 

10  33 

7  04 

8  76 

462 

6  10 

Avenge. 


PlsteiB 

BiTetters.... 

Calkers  

DriUen 

BUcksmitlis 

Fitters 

Csrpenters . . 

Joiners 

Laborers.... 


$8  61 
7  78 
7  78 
683 
720 
741 
072 
7  00 
486 


lY.  Seaken's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean  and  coast 
navigaiion,  and  between  sail  and  steam-^n  Hartlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees, 


Oocnpationa. 


OCBAX-OOIliO  BTBAMXBS. 


Masters 

First  mates 

Seeond  mates  .... 

Boatswains. 

Cooks  

Stewards 

Able  seamen 

First  eniEineer  ... 
Seoond  mgineer.. 
Third  engmeer... 
Firemen 


COA8TXNO    BTKAXBBS. 


Hssters 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Able  seamen 

First  engineers... 
Seoond  engineers. 
Hremen... 


WOOD  BAILKB8,  COASTDIG. 


Lowest. 


$72  09 
86  60 
24  33 
20  06 
20  06 
24  83 

19  46 
72  99 
43  80 
29  20 

20  67 


68  40 
84  06 
26  76 
18  49 
53  63 
41  36 
18  49 


88  93 
24  88 
17  03 


Highest. 


$07  33 
46  23 

81  63 

24  33 

25  54 
80  66 
20  67 

82  73 
63  26 
38  93 
2180 


73  00 
88  03 
20  20 
10  46 
68  18 
64  74 
10  46 


48  80 
25  64 
18  25 


Average. 


$86  16 
41  36 
27  00 
22  10. 
22  80 
27  40 

20  07 
77  86 
63  68 
34  06 

21  28 


65  70 
86  50 
27  08 
18  97 
60  84 
48  OS 
18  97 


41  36 

24  94 
17  64 
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V.  StOBB  and  shop  WAaBS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  about  sixty-five  hours  in  stores,  retail,  to  males  andfeauiUe,  in  ffar^ 
tlepool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees, 


Oecnpationa. 

Lowest    HiglMst. '  Avence. 

Orocon - 

$486  1        f729  i          1697 
4  86            7  29  1           607 

DniMra. .....................  ........................  ........  ..      ... 

VI.  Household  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  "koueehold  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Sartlq^ool  and  Middlesbrth 

on-Tees, 


Occnpationt. 

LowMt 

HiglMSt.  1  ATHice. 

Cooks  ffemalea) .  ...     .     . 

158  40 
48  66 
48  66 

107  38 

77  86 
87  60 

•77  as 
63  as 

HousAmaidg 

2fiines 

68  13 

VIL  GOBPOBATION  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty -four  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  towns  of  HartSe- 
pool  and  Middlesbro-on-Tees, 


Ocoapations. 

Lowest. 

Hicfaert.  Arenceu 

$4  88 

*K  M 

1  M 

MMonfl fi...\ 7! ....  1 

7  29           fl  ot  .          7  tt 

Vin.  PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (eompAdten, 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  #c.,)  in  Hartlepool  and  Middlesoro^t^Tees, 


Lowest 

Hichest 

Arence^ 

Bookbinders 

•8661       f704 
656  1         704 

66  86 

Printers 

669 
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HOLTHEAD. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AQSNT  JONES, 
IBef erred  to  in  the  Liverpool  report.] 

I.  Geneeal  TEADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Holyhead, 


Oocap»tioiui. 


BUILDIMO  TBADI8. 

Hod-carriers $2  91  $4  87  $3  64 

H»«onii 127  8  73  7  Sf> 

Tender* 3  64  4  85  4  00 

Ptaeterere 5  00  5  82  5  40 

Tenders 2  91  3  64  3  2T 

Slaters   6  00  6  82  6  40 

Boofers 6  00  6  82  6  4» 

Tenders 2  91  3  64  8  27 

Plnmbers 7  27  0  71  8  50 

A^tante 4  85  6  06  6  4» 

Carpenters 6  82  7  27  6  OO  . 

Gs^fittere 4  85  6  06  6  40 

OTHBB  TUADS8. 

Bakers 8  64  6  06  4  85> 

Blacksmiths 6  06  7  27  6  6ft 

Strikers 3  88  4  85  4  3ft 

Breirers 7  27  14  56  10  00 

Botchers 4  87  6  82  5  OO 

Cabinet-makers '. 4  85  7  27  6  0ft 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 4  37  6  06  6  21 

Cab  and  carriage 3  54  4  85  4  OO 

Gardeners 4  85  14  56  0  70 

HoTse-ahoers 8  64  7  27  6  4ft 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 2  01  4  85  3  80 

HillwriKhts 5  82  7  27  6  00 

Printers 4  85  0  71  7  OO 

Teachers  public  schools 4  85  14  56  0  70 

Sail-makers 4  85  7  27  6  0ft 

Tanners 4  86  6  06  6  04 

TaUow 4  85  7  27  6  0ft 

Telegraph  operators 8  64  7  27  5  45 

Tinsmiths 5  82  7  27  6  OO 


Average. 


11.  F0UlO>EIESy  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  lEON  WOSKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops^  and  iron-works  in  Holy* 

head. 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Holder 

$7  26 
700 
654 
8  88 
727 

$9  70 
050 

10  10 
6  06 

10  10 

IS 

Psttem-maker 

Fitters 

8  86 

Labonrs 

4  07 

I^rineers r ,„„---,,„.--,-,.--,,„-_.-„,, 

8  70 
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RAILWAY  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employh  {ikoee  engaged  about  etaiUma  ae  well  a$  i 
engaged  on  tke  engines  and  oars,  UnesMn,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)i  in  Holgkead, 


OooapatSons. 


Stotlon-mMten . . 

Inspeoton 

Porters 

BnKine-driven  .. 

Firemen 

Cleaners 

Bailroad  Uborers 


Lowest. 

Hifhert. 

$4  85 

$14  66 

606 

7  07 

364 

437 

707 

10  10 

4  37 

582 

2  91 

3  64 

8  88 

582 

AvengiL 


«M 
4N 
6fi0 
515 
IM 
44S 


WAGES  IN  SHIP- YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  J^fty-six  hours,  in  ship-yards,  disHnguisking  between  iron  and  wosi 
ship-building,  in  Holghead. 


Lowest 

▲toh^ 

ffhitit  fiATDenters 

$5  83 

$8  49 

ITU 

Kon.— No  ship-baildlnK  in  district 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offloors  and  men),  distinguishing  between  oeeaUf  eoait,  sad 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam  in  Holyhead. 


Lowest 

Hl^iect  ATaiacs. 

Steam  (ooastwtse): 

Master 

$67  97 
48  65 
33  06 
679 
23  30 
33  98 
2184 

29  13 
2184 
16  77 
9  71 

$n68 

68  26 

43  70 
14  56 
26  21 
58  26 
24  27 

48  55 
29  13 
19  42 
14  66 

|6iN 

Matit    r ,---,,--,.,.„„.... 

51  M 

Second  mate 

36M 

Ordinary  noaman 

10  M 

Able  seiunan 

24  75 

Bnirlneer 

4IM 

Fireman  -..,,t^-- ^, ,.,,,, ,-^ , ,,^,., .,,,....... 

2iM 

Sailing  vessels: 

Master 

SOU 

Mate 

26  45 

J^  \%ltk  aAAmRii .        , 

17  55 

Ordinary  seaman 

12  15 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  stxty  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  femeles  ta 

Holyhead. 


Lowest 

Hlicheat 

Avecace^ 

M^  arnilfltaat  and  found ..^,.  .. 

$3  42 
97 

1  94 
97 

$4  37 
194 

364 

160 

$>» 

141 

¥r7<^  Muiistant  and  fonnd .. 

279 

1  9t 
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Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Boljfhead. 
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Ooeapattons.  | 

Cook I 

Wiitreca ! 

KnnemAid i 

Scall«iy  maid 1 


Lowoftl 

Highest. 

$6  06 
485 
486 
2  91 

$4  86 

2  91 
2  91 
2  43 

ATenge. 


$6  «5 

8  80 
880 
286 


AGBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  half-gear  to  agrieultnral  laborers  and  household  (oountrjf)  servants  in  Holy- 
headf  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oconpatlons. 


Fam  bsiliir 

Fann  laborers  

Finn  dairy -maids . 
Farm  boys 


Lowest. 


$48  65 
88  08 
20  18 
14  66 


Highest. 


$58  26 
48  70 
48  70 
10  43  I 


Average. 


$68  40 

88  80 
36  40 
16  06 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  ihe  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors j  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c.,)  in  Holyhead, 


Ooonpatioos. 


Lowest 


Compositors  \ 

Printers        > 

Pressmen  (machine  men). 
Proof-readers 


Highest,  j  Aversge. 


$6  82  . 

682  I 
6  80  i 


$7  27 

727 
7  27 


$6  50 

660 
668 


OLOVCESTER. 

MMPORT  BT  GOMMEROIAL  A0BNT  DA  VIES, 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fifty-four  to  sixty  hours  in  Gloucester, 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest 


BUILDOrO  TBADI8. 

BrieUaven , 

Hoa-oarriers.  ' 

Masons 

Teoden 

Plasterers : 

Tendeca | 

SUters 1 

Boofefs 

Teodetv , 

Plumbers 

Assistants | 

Csrpentora ■ 

Oss-ltttera - 

92  A— LAB 42 


ATsrage. 


s. 

i.d. 

30 

40 

350 

16 

ao 

18  0 

30 

40 

36  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

30 

40 

35  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

25 

85 

30  0 

25 

35 

30  0 

16 

20 

18  0 

30 

40 

35  0 

18 

24 

21  0 

25 

35 

300 

30 

40 

350 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  Jiftg-four  to  Hxtif  hours  in  Gloucester — Continued. 


OecnpationB. 


OTHEB  TBADBB. 


Bakers 

Blaoksnaiths  . . 
Strikers  . 
Bookbinders.. 
Brick-makers. 
Brewers. 


Bntcbei  s 

Brass  fonsders . . 
Cabinet-makers  . 
Confectioners  ... 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cntlers 


Distillers . 
Drivers . 


Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway. 

Dyers 

Sngravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters. 


Lowest.  I  Highest  Arcnfe. 


if)' 
(t) 


I 

'  30 
26  I 
18  . 
30j 

•10  I. 
30  I 

40  . 

30  I 

30  > 

)  ' 
25 


Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o . 

Lithographers 

MUlwrights 

Kail-makers  (hand)  ... 

Potters 

Printers. 


Teachers  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness-makers. . 

8ail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths , 

Weavers  (oatside  of  mills).. 


(t) 


«)- 


16 

20  I 
25 
40  I 

20  > 
I        I 

25 

80  I 

13 

80 

25 

30 

16 

25 
) 

25 

20 

80 

25 

30 

20 

20 

25 


36 

26 
40  ! 


50 
25 


40* 


(t)' 
(t) 


35, 


25  ' 

26; 

» 
Si 

40 

<♦)        I 

40  I 

25 

40 

35  > 

35 

20 

85  I 


C) 


35  I 
80 
80 
85 
50| 
80  ' 
85 
35  I 


.1.1  0 

3:.  9 


4t<  ■! 

5..  .1 
25  . 


«♦* 


£6 
21  I' 

r  5 

3D« 

35* 

^4 

n« 

IM 

44« 
»• 
444 
509 

S4 
M4 


*  Per  day  daring  the  season.  t  None  in  this  district. 

II.  Factories  and  mills. 


: £60 to  £800 peri 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Gloucester  district 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

1        s. 
1              15 

Higheet  ATerse«>> 

Wearers 

45             34" 

Spinnei  s 

15 

45             »  -' 

I)yer8 

1              10 

33             24 

Twisters 

15 

45          ys  i 

1 

FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,   AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  iu  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  iron  wori'*  ia 

Gloucester  district. 


Occapations. 


Lowestw    Higheat  Xrmct 


I 


Fitters 

Machine  hands.. 
Boiler-makers... 
Molders 


39  9 

32  r» 

8t  S» 

12  9 
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Wage$  paid  per  weak  of  forty-eiahi  hourg  in,  and  in  cannecHon  with,  coal  and  iron  ore  fnine$ 
in /ore$i  of  Dean,  Gloucesterahire, 


Oocnpatlons. 


Lowest.    Highest  ',  Avenge. 


Miners  (ordiimTy) . 


20  ! 


25 


RAILWAY  WAGES. 


Waget paid  per  W9tk  U>  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  ahovt  Btatione,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  engimes  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.,)  in  Gloucester  distriot. 


OooapatioBa. 

1  Lowest 
=        •-60 

Highest 

Arerage. 

s. 

60 
85 

t.d. 
55  0 

Stoker 

30 

32  e 

Gnanl 

30 

40              35  6 

Porters ■ 

I             20 

25  1           22  II 

Plftte  IftTer. 

1             80 

85 
80 

32  6 

MeTTY.. 

:         !          S 

27  6 

^                                                                                                              1 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Olouoester  district 


Occapations. 


OCEAN. 


Captain 14 

Firstmato  7    0 

Secood  mate 4    0 

Bostiiirain 3  10 

Carpenter 4    0 

Steward 4    0 

Cook 3  10 

Seaman,  able 2  lU 

Pirnt  engineer 14    0 

Second  engineer lu    0 

Third  engineer 7    0 

Doukeyman '  4  10 

Fireman 4    0 


Highest  Average. 

Steam.   I     Sail.        Steam.        Sail. 


COAST. 


4    0 
3    0 

2  lU 

3  U 


CapUin 

Kimt  mate 

Boatswain 

Cook  and  steward 

Seaman,  able 2  10 

Seaman,  ordinary 1    0 

Boy 10 

First  Engineer 4    0 

S4<ond  engineer 3    0 

Fireman 2  10 


3  10 
2  lU 


0 

0 

0 

4  10 

0    U 

Q    U 

4  10 
3  lU 

L'O     U 
12     U 

g  0 

5  lU 


4     0    0  8    0 

3     0    0  6    0 

2  10    0  4    0 

3  0  0  5  0 
2  10  0  3  10 
10     0  1  10 

10     0  10 

8    0 

0    0 

3  10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

u 
u 

0 

V 


t     9. 

:u   0 

9  0 
0  0 
4  0 
G  0 
6  0 
4  10 
3  10 


£  9.    d. 

20  0    0 

8  10 

5  0 


0 
0 
0 
0     0 

0     0 


I  £    *. 

15    0 

7  10 

5    0 

,     3  10 

I     5    0 

,     5    0 

4    0 

j     3     0 


6    0 

0 

0   0 

0 

5    0 

0 

5    0 

0 

4  10 

0  , 

4     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

3    5 

0 

3    5 

0 

5    0 

u 

4     0 

0 

4     0 

0 

3  10 

0 

3    0 

0  1 

3    0 

0 

1  10 

u 

1     5 

0  1 

1     5 

0 

1     0 

0 

15 
0    0 
4  10 

0  15 

0 

3    0 

0  ■ 

1 

KoTB.~Rlver  boatmen  (and  on  caa&la)  from  25».  per  week  to  35f .  per  week :  avera;  e,  80t.  per  week. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  from  fift^f-foar  to  eixiy  hours  in  Gloucef^  yL 

Occupations.  I  Uf^^' 


OTHSB  TBADBB. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmitlis  . . 
Strikers  . 
Bookbinders.. 
Brick-makers. 
Brewers. 


Butcfaei  8 

Braes  founders . . 
Cabinet-makers  . 
Confectioners  ... 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

Distillers 

Di-ivers . 


Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  and  street  railway. 


Dyers 
EBngTavers  . 
Carriers . . . 
j^ardeners . 
Oatt^rs. 


Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o  . 

Lithographers 

liillwrights 

N^ail-makers  (hand)  ... 
Potters. 


Printers 

Teachers  public  schools .... 
Saddle  and  harneaa-makers. . 

^il-m^ers 

Stevedores 

Fanners 

rallors 

Eelegraph  operators 

nnsmiths 

B^eavers  (outside  of  mills).. 


XSA^ 


*  Per  day  during  the  season.  tNone  in  this  district. 

II.  Factories  and  milk^^  ^ 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  factories  or  79^  ^lU  •    r*i 


Occupations. 


leavers 
Spinneie 
Dyers... 
Twisters 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  iu  found^^^^, 

Gloucester  disK  ^..,^^.  ^^>  wacAiiM;-»)i 


Lowefki 


Occupations. 


U; 


Titters 

if achine  hands. 
3oiIer-makera.., 
ifolders 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAOES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours ;  stores,  wholesale  or  retailf  to  males  and  female*,  in 

Gloucester  district. 


OccnpAtion. 


Wages  in  stored. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.  <  ATersge. 


«.  «.  ». 

10  flO  !  SS 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  to  household  serrants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Gloucester  district. 

Occupations.  Lowest.  '  Highest   ATsrtfe. 

i  it    «.  d.     £   M.  d.  ,    t  i.i 
Wages,  with  board  and  lodging |    500     2S0O      15  00 

AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

Wages  paid  agricnHnral  laborers  and  household  (countrjf)  serrants  in  Gloucester  rfurfricf, 
with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 

OcoupationN.  Lowest     Highest   ArsraK*. 

£   *.  d.     £    ».  d.      £  t  i 

Ordinary  laboier  per  weelc,  without  board.  &c I    0  15    01  10    0       Itf 

Household  serrsnts,  females,  with  board  and  lodging,  per  annum 800     12    00      10   01 


CORPORATION   KMPLOYjSS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  oftixtif  hours  to  the  corporatUm  employ^  in  the  cittf  of  Gloucester. 

Ocoupations.  Lowest.  .  Highest  •  A Teraje^ 

X    ».  d.      £    9.  d.       M   i.  d 

Laborers,  cart«ni,  &c 0  18    0       100       0  1»« 


printers'  wages. 

Statement  nhoirhig  the  wages  paid  per  week  ofjiftg-fnur  hours  to  printers  (txnnjMsitors^  pre**- 
'  men,  proof-reader Sy  ^'C. )  in  Gloucester, 

Occupations.  |  Lowest    Highest .  ATSfsfs- 


\  £   s,  d.\  £    s.  d. 

Printers \    1    6    0      1  16   0 

Compositors 1    6    0      1  15   0 

Proofreaders 1    6   0  I    1  1ft   0 

1    0    0  1    1  10   0 
I 


£  S.4- 

110   0 

111  • 

111  • 

1   s  • 
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HULL. 

REPOBT  BT  CONSUL  HOWARD, 

Q.  Tbe  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mecbaDical, 
mining,  factory,  public  works,  and  railways,  domestic,  agricnltural, 
&c.  t — A.  8ee  statements  1  to  15. 

Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.t — A.  Fresh  meat,  $1.20;  ba- 
con, $1.08;  bread,  72  cents ;  vegetables,  60 cents;  clothing, $1.20;  rent, 
78  cents  per  week. 

Q.  Comparison  between  the  jiresent  rate  of  wages  and  those  which 
prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  then  prevailing 
and  which  now  prevail? — A.  Labor  market  about  the  same  as  in  1878. 

Q.  Thehabitsof  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise;  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  f — A.  Lately  working  classes  more 
steady  and  trustworthy ;  great  many  insure  in  case  of  death.  The  only 
evil  to  the  working  classes  is  the  liquor  traffic^  but  the  majority  are  now 
seeing  the  evil  of  it. 

Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  Jind  the 
effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the 
community  ? — A.  As  a  rule,  good. 

Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor;  the  nature  of  organization  and 
its  effects  on  the  ad  vancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers  ? — A.  Organized 
condition  of  labor  at  present  in  a  depressed  state,  owing  to  the  shipping 
trade  being  very  dull  and  causing  a  great  many  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.    (No  papers  to  refer  to  for  counter-organization  of  capital.) 

Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  t  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the 
advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effect  thereof  on 
the  industrial  interests  effected  thereby  f — A.  No  strikes  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Hull  for  some  years.  The  last  one  was  of  very  short  duration, 
and  ended  in  the  masters'  favor. 

Q.  Are  tbe  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  chose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this 
regard.  How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid? — 
A.  Yes;  the  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  where  they  like. 
They  are  paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver. 

Q.  Co-operative  societies  f — A.  No  co-operative  stores  in  Hull  of  any 
importance  to  benefit  the  workingman. 

Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people;  how  they  live,  their 
homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  their  chances  for  bettering  their  condi- 
tion, tneir  ability  to  lay  up  somethiiig  for  old  age  or  sickness,  their 
moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ? — A.  As  a  rule  the  working  classes  in  Hull  ar<e 
steady,  clean,  and  respectable ;  when  work  is  good  the  majority  live  up  to 
their  income ;  comfortable  homes  as  a  rule ;  their  food  wholesome,  and 
they  dress  neatly  and  respectably ;  steady  men  rise  gradually  to  a  bet- 
ter position ;  a  tew  save  a  little  out  of  their  earnings;  a  great  many  are 
members  of  sick  and  funeral  clubs  and  life  insurances,  also  building  so- 
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cieties ;  their  moral  and  physical  condition  as  a  rale  very  fair ;  the  in- 
iiaence  of  religion  and  temperance  at  the  present  time  is  doing  a  deal  of 
good  among  the  working  classes. 

HOW   A  MECHANIC  LIVES. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  34  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  basinessf — A.  I  am  a  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  t— A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children;  eldeat  9  yean 
and  the  youngest  one  and  one-half  years. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  weekt — A.  $6.72  the  average  wage  paid  to  a 
mechanic. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  you  work  per  week  t — A.  Fifty-three  hours,  summer  and 
winter. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  meals  t— A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinner. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  in  a  respectable  way  on  your  wages? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Earnings  of  myself  per  yearf — A.  |349.44. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f— A.  Yes;  I  pay  per 
annum — 

For  rent  of  a  four-roomed  house $43  20 

For  clothing  myself  and  family 78  00 

For  food  and  fuel,  |3.88  per  week,  or 201  7% 

Leaving  for  school  fees  and  incidental  expenses 32  48 

349  44 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  does  your  daily  meals  consist  t— A.  For  breakfast,  bread, 
bacon,  and  tea;  dinner,  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  for  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and 
latter  part  suup  and  boiled  bacon;  for  tea,  bread  and  butter;  supper,  if  any,  a  little 
bread  and  cheese. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  of  your  earnings  for  sickness  or  old  aget— A.  Afl^r 
paying  my  weekly  insurance  and  club  money  very  little  remains  to  save.  In  case  I 
am  mvself  sick  I  receive  |2.40  per  week  from  ray  club  for  the  first  six  months  and 
$1.20  for  the  following  three  months.    At  mj'  death  my  wife  would  receive  $48. 

Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work  people  in  case  of  accident?  What  are  the  general  consid- 
erations given  b.7  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes?  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail  between 
the  employer  and  employed? — A.  In  cases  of  accident  the  employers  as 
a  rnle  allow  a  small  weekly  recompense.  The  railway  employes  here 
pay  a  small  amount  out  of  their  weekly  wages,  which  goes  to  an  acci- 
dent fund.  As  a  rule  the  employers  in  Hull  use  their  influence  for  the 
moral  and  physical  good  of  their  employes.  Generally  speaking  the 
masters  and  employes  are  on  good  terms  with  each  other. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what 
are  their  influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation?  What  is  the 
share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation? — A.  The  workiugmen  have  full  political  rights;  their  inflo- 
ence  is  so  great  as  to  return  generally  two  Liberal  members  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes? — A. 
Depression  in  trade;  mechanics  are  the  chief  class  of  emigrants;  there 
is  a  very  little  emigration  from  Hull. 
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FEMALE  LABOR. 

(L)  Q.  The  number  of  females  employed  in  Hull  are  as  follows: 

Manufacturinfir  (about) llOi 

Commercial,  <fec 0 

GovernuieDt  officials  and  clerks  (about) 25 

Teachers  (about) 140 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  (about) 12 

Laundresses  (about) 60 

MnsiciaDS  (about) 6 

Mining ^ 0 

Agricnlture -• 0 

All  other  pursuits  (about) 2, 000 

(2  and  3.)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults,  and  hours  of  labor  f — A.  Manufacturing  from 
$2.16  to  $3.84  per  week  of  56  hours;  Government  officials,  &c.,  $2.40  to 
$0.28  per  week  of  60  hours ;  teachers  (in  schools),  $48  to  $576,  average 
$430  per  year;  laundresses,  $3.84  per  week  standard  wages ;  teachers 
of  music,  $24  per  year  each  pupil ;  all  other  pursuits,  $2.16  to  $4.80  per 
week  of  60  hours. 

(4.)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  f — 
A.  As  a  rule,  moral,  steady,  and  healthy. 

(5.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  f — A.  No  public  or  private  means  are  provided 
for  their  improvement. 

(6.)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety  f — A.  As  a  rule,  good  entrances  in  every  manufactory, 
&e.,  for  escape  in  case  of  fire,  &c. 

(7.)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures,  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  ? — A.  Sani- 
tary measures  are  very  good.  In  manufactories,  wages  as  a  rule  are 
stopped  in  case  of  sickness ;  teachers,  officials,  &c.,  salary  paid  while 
ill,  unless  their  place  has  to  be  filled  up. 

(8.)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise? What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of 
men,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions? — A.  Yes;  wages 
increased  in  regard  to  teachers  and  Government  officials ;  necessaries 
of  life  about  same;  no  difiference  in  the  wages  of  men,  but  causes  less 
men  to  be  employed. 

(9.)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed, 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employ- 
ment (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical 
condition,  and  on  their  children?  Education — fair  on  average. — ^A. 
The  great  majority  of  the  female  employes  in  Hull  are  single. 

EDWARD  HOWARD, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Hull,  July  12, 1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Jifty-ikree  hours  in  Still. 

Occniwtions.  <  Lowest.  Higheti.  jATwaf** 


BUILDDCO  TBADBS. 


Brioklayera* 

Hoa-o»TTler8*  . 
MMona* 

Tenders 

PlMteren* 

Tenders 

Slaters*  . 


Roofers* 

Tenders  — 
Plumbers* 

Assistants  . 
Carpenters*  . . . . 
Qas-fltters*  . . . , 


OTIIBK  TUADE0. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths. 

Strikers . . 

Bookbinders* 

Brewers . 


Batchers 

Brass  founders  . 
Cabinetmakers . 
Confectioners*.. 

Cigar-makers 

Co«>i 


J        $300  1 


(0 


(♦) 


(t) 


7  68 
4  32 


6  24 
6  28 
600 
6  76 


C) 


Catiers 

Distillers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 72  hours. 

Dyers  . 


6  00 

C) 

504 
6  04 
4  56 


Bnisravers. 
Forriers . . . 
Oardeners. 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers . 


C) 
5  04 


Laborers,  porters,  &,c 60 hours., 

hers 


Lithoimipl 
MUlwriffhU' 
Nail-makers  (hand) 
Potters 


648 
480  I 
484 


Printers 

Teachers  public  schools  — 
Saddle  and  harness-makers. 

Sail  makers 

Stevedores  

Tsnners 


C) 

C) 
7  20  , 
4  80  ' 


Tailors  . 

Teleeraph  operators 

Tinsmitns 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


7  20 : 

7  20  I 
432 
4  80  , 
240 


it) 


(♦) 
"(V)" 

'if)' 


6  U 
9  12 
504 

6  12 
10  80 

720 
840 

7  00 
6  00 

C) 


720 

C)       . 

720 ; 

720  I 

5  52  !. 

6  12  I. 
5  52  1. 

o 

7  12 

7  12 '. 
7  12  ,. 

5  76   . 

6  24    . 

7  95   .. 
C) 

C)       ; 

840 
10  80  I 

6  48   . 

9  00  . 

900 

9  60   . 
12  00   . 

840 

5  76   . 
C) 


840 

480 


•  12 

•  12 

744 

•  72 


O 


72» 
•  13 


O 


52g 
528 


O 


O 


84» 
i4» 


r  20 


*  Standard  wages. 


tApprentioes. 


:  None  employed  in  HaQ. 


FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  fifty-three  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Hull. 

'  Lowest.    Highest  ATcrtfe. 


Occupations. 


Pressmen  in  oil  mill* 

Parersin  oil  mill 

Orinders  in  oil  mill* 

Bngine-drivers  in  oil  mill 

Foreman  in  steam  saw-miU 

Men  in  steam  saw-mill 

Engine-driver  in  steam  saw-mill*. 


$4  80 


$5  28 


6  00 
720 
528 


720 
840 
6  12 


"sis 


•  gUadardwagM. 


VoTR.^'So  factories  of  any  kind  in  Hull. 


S7I 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Jlftjf'three  hottr$  in  foundriei,  ma6hine'9hop9,  and  iron  works  in 

Hull 


Oocapatioiis. 


8h«p  foreman* 

Shop  foreniMi  (wider)* . . 

Outdoor  foreman* 

Fitters 

Tnroera 

Borers    

Machine  men 

Laborers 

Apprentices 

Foreman  smith* 

Smiths  

Strllserh 

Forenum  molder* 

If  olilers 

Laborers   

Foreman  brass-flnisher* . 
Brasa- finishers'' . 


Pattem-makecB* . . 
Foreman  pattekn-makeis* 


I»west.  I  Highest.    Arerage. 


I 


t 


17  20  ; 
7  20 

7  20  i 

4  80  ! 

408  ; 

(t) 


18  16 
8  16 
7  92 
6  72 
6  12 

(t) 


672 
4  S6  , 


840 
6  62 


8  16  I 
4  80 


8  88  ! 
5  76  ; 


$14  40 
8  40 
16  80 
720 

7  20 
720 
552 
4  SO 

(t) 

10  80 
720 
480 

16  80 

8  16 
652 
8  64 
7  20 
7  02 

14  40 


*  Standard  wages. 

t  Commence  at  96  cents  and  rise  24  cents  per  weelc  per  annnm  to  $2.40  per  week. 


RAILWAY  BMPL0Y:6S. 

Woffta  paid  per  week  to  railway  employes  (ihoee  egaged  about  etationSf  aa  toell  aa  those  en- 
gag^  on  the  engines  and  oarSy  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Hull, 


Oocnpations. 


I  Lowest.    Highest,  j  Average. 


Bncine  drivers,  passenger i      $12  00 


Firemen,  passenger 

Guards,  pssseuger 

Ticket  collectors,  passenger 

Portera,  passenger 

Lamp-cleaners,  passenger... 
Station-masters,  passenger.. 

Booking-clerks 

Parrel's  ofttce  clerks 

Boirioe-dri  vers,  goods 

Firc>roen,  goods 

Goants,  goods. 

Portera,  goods 
Lnrrymen.  goods. 
Clerks.  g< 


7  20 
9  60 

(t) 
4  80 
4  80 
0  60 
4  50 

(t) 

12  00 
7  20 
9  60 
4  80 

(t) 
4  16 


$24  00 

15  00 

16  80 
C) 

600 
6  00 

28  80 
9  60 

(t) 

24  00 

15  00 

16  80 
6  UO 

(t) 
14  40 


(*) 
(*) 
(*) 
$6  00 


600 


5  04 


'  According  tojonmey. 


t  Standard  wages. 


WAGES  IN  SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and 
wood  ship-building^  in  Hull. 


Oocnpations. 


I  Lowest.  iHighest.    Average. 


IBON  8HXF-TARDB.  I 

I 

Platemen  and  riveters i       $7  20 

Laborers I         4  16 

Apprentices i  96  ! 

WOOD  BHIP-TARDS. 

BhipwriKht i  (*) 

Calkers (*)       • 

Pitchboilers T J  (') 

Apprenticea 96  ; 

*  Standard  wages. 


$8  16  !         $7  20 

6  00  ! 

240    

I 
I 

(*)  8  64 

(•)       I  8  64 

n        I  6  28 

2  88  I 
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seamen's  wages. 

fFagea  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  andmen)—distinguUhing  beiweenocean,  coast,  and 
river  natfigaHon,  and  between  sail  and  eteam — in  Hull. 


Occupations. 


Master  of  Bteam,  ocean 

Hate  of  steam,  ocean 

Second  mate  of  steam,  ocean 

Caipenter  of  steam,  ocean 

Boatswain  of  steam,  ocean 

Steward  and  cook  of  steam,  ocean 

Engineer  (chief)  of  steam,  ocean 

Engineer  (second)  of  steam,  ocean 

Donkeyman  of  steam,  ocean 

Able-bodied  seamen  and  firemen  of 

steam,  ocean,  each 

Master,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Mate,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Second  mate,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Boatswain,  sailing  ship,  ocean 

Carpenter,  sailing  ship,  ocean 


Average. 


Per  month. 
$72  00 
43  20 
36  00 
36  00 
28  80 
22  80 
64  80 
43  20 
28  80 

26  40 
48  00 
33  60 
24  00 
24  00 
28  80 


Ooonpations. 


ATeragc. 


\Perm<mtX. 

Steward,  sailing  ship,  ocean f 28  eo 

Cook,  sailing  ship,  ocean '  24  00 

Able-bodied   seamen,   sailing  ship,  > 

ocean !  14  00 

Ordinary  seamen,  sailing  ship,  ocean  . !  9  60 

Master,  steam,  coastwise 57  60 

Mate,  steaiu,  coastwise 38  40 

Second  mate  and  carpenter,  steam, 

coastwise,  each S^  M 

Boatswain,  steam,  coastwise 26  40 

Steward  and  cook,  steam,  ooastwise . . ,  19  20 

Engineer,  chief,  steam,  coastwise ,  48  00 

Second  engineer, steam, coastwise  ...  88  40 

Donkeyman,  steam,  coastwise 26  40 

Able-bodied    seamen  and  firemen, 

steam,  coaatirise,  each 22  06 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  in  stores ^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  femolts. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Grocers... 

$4  82 

Drapers 

8  84 

Dmeirista 

6  26 

Hosiers : 

Male 

Female  

3  40 

Milliners 

1  68 

Ironmongers 

6  00 

Hatters  

384 

Earthenware . . . 
Stationers : 

Male 

Female  . . . . , 
Tobacconists : 

Female 

Confectioners : 

Female 


4  32 
1  Vi  ' 

1  92 

240  , 


16  00 

726 
720 

576 
864 

240 
720 
673 
576 

5  76 
884 

884 

488 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  yeur  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Hull  and  neigk-^ 

borhood. 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest 


Lady's  maid* per  year.. 

Housemaids* do  .. 

Chamber-maids* do — 

Scnllery  maids* do... 

Cooks* do... 

Nurse-maids* do... 

Butlers* do  .. 

Oroom  and  coachman* per  month. 

Gardiner do... 

Head  gamekeeper do... 

tinder  gamekeeper do... 


$120  60 
76  86 
67  60 
48  00 
72  00 
67  60 


•I 


$168  60 

66  46 

67  80 
&7  6I 
86  66 
76  80 

188  00 
16  90 
88  66 
tf  60 
18  80 


*  With  board  and  lodging 
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Wage$paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  houaehold  (country)  servantsin  the  vicinity 
of  BuUf  with  board  and  lodging. 


Oocapations. 

Lowest    Higbeat. 

Foremttin 

$120  00  !      il68  00 
67  20  ;         96  00 

Wagoner 

Laborer 

28  80  '          72  00 

Diirymftids 

67  20  1          86  40 

?ouw  maidfi 

67  60            67  20 

CORPORATION  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Hull. 


Occupations. 


Per  day. 


Town  clerk's  department ;  $3  12 

Boroagh  engineer's  department 1  20 

BoTongh  treasnrer's department '  7  38 

Borough  acoonntant's  department 6  00 

Unitary  department  1  80 

Water-works  department : 

Boys  1  44 

Workmen ,  4  80 

Clerks,  &g ' 

Coal  department 2  40 


Per 
month. 


$01  20 
64  61 
86  02 
23  54 
46  04 


45  60 
16  14 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors^  pressmen, 

proof-readers f  fo.)in  Hull. 


Ooonpations. 


Printers  and  compositors . 

Preaament 

Proof-readers 


Lowest. 


.1       (•) 


(*) 


Highest. 
$7  20 


060 


"  Standard  wages. 


tNone ;  all  done  by  machinery. 


KIBBERMIVSTER. 


REPORT  BY  CONSULAR  AGENT  MORTON. 

Houses  occapied  by  artisans  are  of  two  classes :  the  one  rented  at 
from  4».  to  4«.  6<2.  a  week,  contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor, 
and  two  bed-rooms,  with  the  use  of  a  wash-house  jointly  with  three 
other  houses.  These  houses  are  occupied  by  ordinary  weavers  and 
laborers.  The  other  class  are  rented  at  from  5«.  6d.  to  7«.  a  week,  and 
contain  a  cellar,  two  rooms  on  ground  floor,  three  bed-rooms,  and  a  sepa- 
rate wash-house  adjoining  the  back-room. 

The  rule  enforced  here  is,  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  privy  or 
water-closet  to  every  three  cottages. 
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The  habits  of  the  artisans  are  generally  steady  and  trastworthy,  and 
the  existence  of  several  land  and  bailding  societies,  to  which  weekly  or 
monthly  payments  are  made  indaces  habits  of  saving. 

The  tendency  of  the  artisan  class  of  late  years  has  been  to  expend 
money  in  Saturday  or  Monday  excursions,  to  the  damage  of  the  public- 
house  interest,  which  of  late  has  been  much  depressed. 

In  Kidderminster  an  association  denominated,  '*  The  Kiddemiinster 
Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers  Mutual  Defense  and  Provident  Associa- 
tion," has  existed  for  some  years,  and  has  now  an  invested  capital  of 
over  £9,000.  This  association  almost  entirely  controls  the  carpet  trade 
of  the  town,  with,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  disastrous  efifect.  In  many 
firms  no  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  association  is  allowed  to  be 
taken  on  under  penalty  of  the  whole  of  the  society  hands  being  imme- 
diately withdrawn.  During  a  partial  strike  which  existed  in  Kidder- 
minster, during  the  early  part  of  this  year,  assaults  upon  non-memben 
were  freely  committed ;  in  some  cases  their  houses  were  wrecked,  and 
the  employers  at  whose  works  the  strike  took  place  were  daily  mobbed. 
They  also  received  threats  of  a  most  serious  character,  and  were  under 
special  police  protection  for  several  weeks.  The  cause  of  the  strike  wba 
the  employment  of  female  labor  upon  an  entirely  new  woven  fabric  in- 
troduced by  the  oifending  firm,  and  which  is  only  used  for  curtains  or 
ceilings,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  carpet  trade.  Had  the 
strike  succeeded  a  new  industry  (which  was  much  needed)  would  hare 
been  lost  to  the  town. 

The  artisans  are  wholly  paid  in  sterling,  and  are  free  to  purchase 
every  description  of  necessaries  where  they  choose. 

There  is  in  the  borough  an  industrial  co  operative  society,  which  \» 
mainly  supported  by  artisans,  and  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
possessed  of  extensive  shops,  a  bakery  and  butchery  establishment,  also 
a  tavern  and  large  room  for  meetings  and  entertainments;  the  whole 
comprising  a  large  block,  having  frontage  to  two  streets.  A  recent  bal- 
ance sheet  accompanies  this  memorandum. 

I  am  informed  by  the  retail  tradesmen  in  the  borough  that  their  busi- 
ness profits  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  co-operative  stores,  and 
several  of  them  have  issued  lists  of  prices  for  cash,  competing  with  the 
stores,  so  that  the  general  public  are  now  enabled  to  obtain  goods  at 
lower  prices.  I  would  remark  that  the  working  classes  generally  in  this 
borough,  when  they  are  fairly  careful,  are  comfortably  housed,  dressed, 
and  fed,  though  of  course  there  are  many  exceptions. 

The  hours  of  work  in  the  carpet  trade  are  fifty-six  hours  i)er  week. 
The  number  of  male  weavers  emjiloyed  in  the  Kidderminster  trade  is 
about  1,400.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  town,  but  it  is  very  large. 

JAS.  MORTON, 

Consular  Agent 

United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Kidderminster,  27th  May,  1884. 
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Oocupationa. 


LowMt.    Hl^eat.    Aveniga. 


BrickUjen per  hour. 

Hodcarrien do  .. 

ICaaoDS do... 

Tenders do  .. 

PlMterers do... 

Tenders do... 

Sktere do... 

Soofera do  .. 

Tenders do  . . 

Plmnber* do    . 

Aasiatents do... 

Csrpenters do  .. 

6a«-fltter8 do... 

Baker*.... ..do... 

Blarksmiths do  .. 

Strikers do... 


Millwrights do 

Dnymen per  week..) 

CAb-driTers and  coachmen do  ..  : 

Girdeners.  good do...  * 

HoTsesboers do 1 

Laborers,  porters,  &o do — 

Teacbers,  male perannani.., 

Teachers,  female do ; 

Pnniere per  week.. | 

Tailors do i 


14  50  ' 

4  86 
6  00 


15  00  ; 

i 

7  60  ; 


-I 


486  00  I  1,216  00  { 

201  00        m  00  I 

6  25  ,        12  50  1 

6  00  '  8  50  ' 


IS 

14 

8 
14 

14 


IS 
8 
18 

4  76 

5  10 

6  76 
060 
4  W 


*  Based  upon  one  penny,  equaling  two  centt*. 
Wagts  paid  in  and  in  connection  with  3/M«rir.  Fairhanks,  Lavender  ^'  Son^  in  'WalaalL 


OccapatioDS.  '  Lowest.    Highest.    Average. 

UaraeMi-makera  (3  employed) $6  41  69  00  |7  45 

Brown  saddlers  (12  employed*) '         3  40  17  01  7  81 

Saddlery  trimmings  (10  employed)  I         4  58  7  83  6  27 

Bit-makers  (6  employed) 4  16,  8  20.  5  73 

'Of  the  above  the  lowest  is  an  idler,  who  will  not  work :  and  the  highest  au  exceptionally  tfne  aide- 
aaddle  maker. 

FACTORIKS  AND  MILLS. 

\Vaijt»^aid  in  factories  or  miUs  in  MrawH.  Dixon"  ft  carpet  factor  if,  Aidd^mitiHler. 

[AVi'ek  of  tifty  six  honrs.] 


Occupations. 

Engineers per  annum. 

Dyers do... 

Color  makers do. .. 

Blacksroiths  and  machinists per  week . 

l>iom  tnners do. . . 

Foremen.  do  .. 

Weavers  (full  work) do... 

Printers  (women) do... 

Setters  (women) do... 

Creelers do... 


Txiwrst.     HighoHt. '  Aveiagp. 


1720  00 
729  00 
7  29 
9  72 
7  29  1 
7  29 

3  90 

4  86 
3  00 


$073  00 

$972  00  i 

972  00  I 

9  72    

14  r>8  9  72 
14  58  I  9  72 
10  92    

4  86 : 

5  35  ;            5  10 
4  37    
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  houeehold  eervanie  {tmons  and  cities)  in  the  borough  of  Kidder- 

mimster. 


Occapations. 


Cooks  (female) 

Hoasemaids 

Grooms  (outdoor) .. 

Coachmen 

Narses  (domestic). 


Hlcheat  |  Arencc. 


$121  50  I 

75  00 

200  00  '. 


IIMM 


97  00  I 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  co-oporaiion  emplog^  in  the  oitg  of  Kidderminster,  per  week  of  56  hourt. 


Occaxwtiona. 


Engineer 

Assistant  engineers . . . . 

Stokers 

Streets,  foreman 

Turncock    

DrlTcr  of  steam-roller. 

Bricklayers 

Scavengers 

Carters 

Foreman  of  nightmen. 
Night  men 


BTORB  AXD  SHOP  WAOSS. 


Men  at  the  counter 

Women  at  the  counter. , 
Women  (dressmakers).. 


Lowest. 


00  00 


Higheat '  Are ngs^ 


017  00  ; 
725 

725  I 


$1175 

•  79 
437 
67S 

•  25 

•  29 
72S 
413 
4« 
725 
512 


S75 
375 


LEEDS. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  DOOKERT. 

In  submitting  herewith  what  I  believe  to  be  an  interesting  report  on 
labor,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district,  I  have,  as  usual,  to  complain  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  statistics.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  up  these  reports  without  incurring  a  large  and  serious  expense. 

People  here  are  not  accustomed  to  giving  a^vay  anything,  and  they 
certainly  will  not  tell  one  the  wages  they  pay  in  their  factories,  mills, 
&c.  So  the  only  way  to  get  these  wages  is  to  adopt  the  tedious  and 
expensive  method  of  seeing  the  various  laborers,  and  obtaining  the  de- 
sired information  from  them.  I  beg  that  the  thanks  of  the  Department 
may  be  given  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Pickard,  secret^iry  of  the  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, for  information  kindly  furnished  me  regarding  miners'  wages. 
Ko  thanks  are  due  to  any  one  else.  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to 
follow  the  exact  lines  laid  down  in  your  several  circulars,  but  I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  report  an  intelligent  and  a  correct  one.  Yon 
will  see  it  is  one  which  has  required  a  great  deal  of  labor. 

AGEICULTUEAL  WAGES,  COUNTY  OF  YOEK. 

For  observations  as  to  the  average  wages  I  have  divide*!  this  lar^f 
county  into  four  divisions — the  eastern  division  and  the  southern  divis- 
ion of  the  West  Biding,  the  East  Riding,  and  the  North  Hiding.  I  tind 
from  personal  observation  in  each  division  that  there  is  very  little  real 
dififereuce  in  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  the  hire  of  farm  servants,  at 
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the  same  time  the  Dumber  of  working  hoars  per  day  are  a  shade  less  in 
the  North  Biding.  The  only  reason  for  this,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  is  that  the  holdings  are  of  much  less  acreage  than  in  the  other 
three  Bidings,  with  less  arable  and  more  grass  land,  and  consequently 
require  less  labor.  Also,  as  a  rule,  the  laboring  man  in  the  North  Bid- 
ing has  to  pay  rent  for  his  cottage  (though  merely  nominal).  In  the 
West  Biding  the  laborer  in  many  instances  has  his  coals,  bed,  potatoes, 
and  milk  found,  but,  to  take  the  whole  county  as  a  basis,  it  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  extra  wages  paid  during  the  harvest  season 
are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in  all  the  ridings,  namely,  10*.  i)er  week  for 
four  weeks  above  the  ordinary  wage. 


OoenpAtiou. 


I  Lowest  I  Highest 


LftboiinK  man : 

First per  week. 

Second do... 

Foreman  of  fitrm per  year. 

Second  man do... 

Third  plowman do... 

Plowboy do... 

Shepherd per  week. 

Blacksmith per  day. 

Joiner do i 

Cowman per  week.. 

Groom per  year.. 

Serrant-giri do... 

ScoUery.maid do.... 

Thrsshinff-maohine  men per  day.. 

Women  (to  hoe  or  gathering  stones,  Sco.) do — 

Bojs  flfleen  years  old,  to  do  save  as  women do — 

Girls  ten  to  twelTo  years  old,  to  do  same  as  boys,  gather 

stones,  Ste per  day.. 

DriTers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters per  week.. 


£  $. 

0  16 
0  16 
,  25  0 
17  0 
14  0 
10  0 
0  17 
0  4 
0  4 
0  17 
13  0 
12  0 
8  0 
0  2 
0  1 
0    1 


*Cabi 


I  carriage do. 


Street  railways 

Condoctors \. per  day. 


0    0    0 


9.  d. 

18    0 


032    0 
0    8    0 


0    10 

0  23    0 

0  17    0 

0  35    0 
0    8    9 


Bemarks. 


With  cottage;  no  board. 
No  cottage ;  no  bosrd. 
With  board  and  lodging. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
And  a  cottage. 
With  two  pmu  of  beer. 

Do. 
With  a  cottage. 
With  board  and  lodging. 

Do. 

Do. 
With  two  pints  of  beer. 
And  no  board. 

Do. 

Do. 

Xo  stated  namber  of 
hoars. 

Less  1«.  per  week  to  har- 
ness men  for  cleaning. 


*Cab  and  carriage  drivers  receive  the  following  fees,  namely,  for  weddings  5«.,  for  funerals  2«.  Od.^ 
and  when  employed  by  time  Zt.  M.  per  day. 

STREET  BAIL  WAT  WAGES. 

Conductors  and  drivers  of  the  street  railways  work  at  least  fifteen 
hour  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week.  On  Sundays  fewer  cars  are 
run  also,  beginning  late  and  stopping  early.  It  will  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  to  the  hours  of  labor  this  is  perhaps  the  worst  paid  class  of 
labor  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The  men  are  not  well  clothed  and 
appear  poor.  Theyare  permitted  by  the  company  to  publicly  importune 
the  customers  of  the  various  lines  of  railways  just  before  Christmas  for 
"  tips.''  All  the  money  thus  collected  is  put  into  hotchpot  and  then 
divided  equally  among  drivers  and  conductors. 


Wag 80  paid  per  week  of  55|  hours. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. !  Average, 


Bookbinders . . 
Enfcravers  ... 
Lithoin*spheni 
Printers 


t.    I 
20  ' 
SO 
16  I 
20 


36  I 
50 
40 
40 


30 
40 
30 
32. 
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CORPORATION  EMPLOY^. 
Wagei  paid  per  week  offarty-eigkt  hours  to  the  corporation  employ  in  ike  iown  of  JMi. 


Oesorlption  of  employment. 


-I- 


Lowect.    ■  HighMt 


£  ».  d. 
0  ]8  0 
0    18    0 


.1 


Kigbt-floil  men 

Soavengere* 

Foreman  of  each  department 

8aperintendent 

Destrootor  men 

Water-troagh  cloeet  men 

Cartwright  and  bUcksmf  th 

Road-ecrapeia 

Cartmen 

Stokers  (gas) . 

Goalwheelers I    10    0 

Smiths: I    0      4    4 

Strikers 10    0 

Joiners 

Purifiers: I •    >  «i 


.i    0    18    0 


£    t.    4 

1      1    0 

« 

f 
f 


0  4   " 

1  V*i 


Bricktayors  ^ . 

Laborers 

Cartmen  t 

Plnmbers : . . 
Pipe*layers } . 


10    0 


•    •  H 


4     0 
4     0 


4    » 
4    4 


*  St.  extra  Satorday  night  and  Snnday  morning. 


tPer 


;  Per  day. 


§Perfc 


TELEGRAPH  OPERATIVES. 

Males  comiueace  with  12«.  per  week  and  are  raised  duriDg  the  first  yesr 
to  14«.,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination,  if  snccessfal  they  theo 
receive  16s.  a  week,  which  is  increased  weekly  by  1«.  6d.  nntil  it  reacbei 
35«.;  from  this  time  it  is  increased  weekly  by  28,  nntil  it  reaches  501. 
After  this  they  are  eligible  for  appointments  varying  from  £150  to  £i«2U0 
per  annum. 

Females  commence  with  10«.  a  week  and  are  increased  to  12«.  during 
the  first  year,  when  they  have  to  pass  an  examination ;  if  sucoessfal  thej 
get  a  weekly  increase  of  Is.  per  week  until  it  reaches  18(:.  per  week,  then 
an  increase  of  2s.  per  week  until  it  reaches  26s.  per  week,  and  from  tfaw 
2s.  increase  weekly  until  it  reaches  S2s.  per  week,  which  is  the  highest 
they  get. 

Males  work  eight  hours  a  day,  Sundays  included.  Females  work  the 
same,  but  not  on  Sundays. 

Messengers  receive  Id.  per  message. 

GENERAL   TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  hour  to  workwiem  in  Leeds. 


Oconpatioaa 


I  Lowest.  jHifhasL 


BUILDXMO  TUAVBB. 

Bricklayers 

Hoa-carrfers 

Masons 

Tenders * 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters  

Tenders 

Plnmbers   

Assistants « 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

Tenders 


I 

> 


f 
H 
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Potters,  turners,  throwers,  and  plate-makers  receive  248.  to  42««  per 
week  of '64  hoars;  tinsmiths,  called  tin-plate  workers  (men),  society 
wage,  28«. 

Prices  charged  6i/  maaUr-buildera, 


Occnpatlona. 


Wagea. 


ICuon per  hoar.. 

Laborer do 

Bricklayer do 

Laborer do... 

OarpTBter  aod  Joiner do... 

Laborer do ... . 


Pmee. 
10 
6 
01 
6 
0 
6i 


OocQpatio 


Slater per  hoar.. 

Laborer do 

Plomber .do  .. 

Laborer do 

Plasterer do 

Laborer do 


Wages. 


PSmc». 


5 
11 

8 


STORE  AND   SHOP   WAGES. 
Wages  per  week  ofsU  dags  in  stares  (wholesaie  or  rtiail)  to  maUs  andfemaleSf  in  Leeds, 


Ooonpations. 


Grocers  and  tea  dealers : 

Men 

Boys 

Boot  and  shoe  dealers : 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Clothiers: 

Men 

Boys 

Hatters  and  hosiers : 

Men      

Women 

Boys        

Booksellers: 

Men 

Women 

Boys 

Ironmongers,  Stc : 

Men 

BOTS 

Chemists  and  druggists : 

Men 

Women  

Boys 

Stationers : 

Men 

Women 

Boya 

FancT  i^oods,  Ac. : 

Men    

Women 

Boys 


Lowest. 


21 


21 
16 
3 

21 
5 

26 
10 

4 

20 
10 

4 

20 

4 

25 
8 
8 

80 
12 
8 

24 
7 
4 


Highest. 


16 
6 

66 
16 

40 
16 
8 

40 
20 

7 

60 
*10 

46 

14 
6 

60 
21 

7 

85 
18 
8 


*  To  twenty  years  of  age. 
RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  onjke  engines  and  cars,  Unemenf  railroad  lahorerSf  <fc.)  in  Leeds, 


Ooonpations. 


I  Lowest.    Highest. 


Goard 

P«>rter; 

Signalmen 

<:WTk%,  booking,  parcels,  Ac. 

liAmpraen 

Bngine^lrivers    

Fireman 

Cleaners • 

Fitters 

Laboiers. 


«.  d. 

t.    d. 

22  0 

27  6 

16  0 

10  0 

22  0 

80  0 

5  9 

50  0 

15  0  . 

18  0 

30  0  1 

45  0 

18  0  ! 

27  0 

6  0  1 

15  0 

21  0  : 

32  0 

18  0 

10  0 

92'A— LAB- 
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WORSTED  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  in  worsted-mills  in  Yorkshire  per  week  o/fi/tjf-nx  komr^. 


Oooapations. 


Wool-Miting: 

Foreman 

Other  men 

Combing : 

Foreman 

Fettlers    

WooUierB 

GlrU 

Drawing : 

Foreman 

Girls 

Spinning: 

Foreman  (lunally  by  piece) . 

Boyaand  girls  

Dreaaing: 

Foreman 

Otlier  helps 


Amount. 


I 


Occopatio 


t.    d. 


35 

0 

24 

0 

70 

0 

24 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

42 

0  , 

12 

0 

35 

1 
0 

8 

6  1 

Weaving: 

Tuner 

Assistant 

Weaver* 

Knollers 

Porchers 

Mechanic's  shop: 

,         Mechanic 

I  Engine: 

Engine  man  .. 
Carriers : 

Foreman 

Next  man 


I.  i. 
42   * 

24   » 


12  f 


»   4 


30 
24 


*  Always  by  piece. 

FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries  and  machine  shops. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest  I  Highest  Arfnie. 


Model-makers 

Apprentices 

Joiners 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Fitters 

Apprentices 

Turners 

Apprentices 

Molders 

Apprentices 

Molders,  laborers 

Brass  fitters 

Foundry  engine  man  . . 
Foundry  blast  tender . . 

Core-makers 

Fettlers 

Painten , 

Laborers 


s.  d., 

29  0  , 

6  0 

28  0  ' 

27  0 
10  0  I 
24  0 

7  0 
20  0  1 

5  0 

29  0  , 
4  0  I 

18  0 

20  0 

21  0 

28  0 
26  0 
20  0 

29  6 
U  0  . 


».  ±  s. 

33  0  30 
12  0  9 
28  0  28 
36  0  30 

20  0  U 
82  0  29 

11  0  I 
32  0  25 

9  0  • 

34  •  n 

12  0  S 
19  •  18 

21 

21  0  21 

28  0  28 
32  0  38 

23  0  » 

29  e  28 

24  0  18 


t 

It 

H 

8^ 

! 


NOTB.~The  averages  in  the  third  oolumn  are  belioTed  to  be  correct 


LEEDS  OIOAR-MAKERS. 


Joarney uien  receive  from  2«.  to  2».  6d.  per  100  cigars.  They  make  from 
1^200  to  2,000  cigars  per  week,  therefore  earning  a  wage  of  from  £1 4i. 
to  £2  per  week. 

Joarney  women  receive  from  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  100  cigars,  earning 
from  10«.  to  258,  per  week. 

In  cigar  works  they  serve  an  apprenticeship  from  foar  to  seven  yean, 
and,  to  commence  with,  receive  6<2.  per  100,  earning  about  6«.  per  week, 
and  nntil  their  apprenticeship  has  been  served  their  earnings  will  not 
exceed  12«.    This  refers  to  boys.    Girls  receive  6d.  to  M.  per  100. 

WAGES  PAID  IN  IRON  WORKS  IN  LEEDS. 

Drawing  out  hammers. — ^The  head  hammerman  takes  his  work  at  a 
price  per  ton  for  different  articles.    The  earnings  vary  considerably. 
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according  to  description  of  work.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  that  this 
class  of  workman  can  earn  for  a  full  week's  work  from  £S  to  £12 ;  his 
assistants  are  farnaceman,  £4  to  £5  \yQT  week ;  under  hammerman,  8«. 
to  10».  per  day ;  staff-enders,  5«.  to  6«.  per  day ;  leverers,  4«.  to  5«.  per  day. 

Ball  furnaces. — The  hammerman  and  furnaceman  are  partners  and 
take  the  work  by  the  ton.  Their  wages  average  I0«.  to  I2«.  per  day. 
Underhand  men  earn  5^.  to  6«.  i)er  day. 

Boiler  plate  mill. — Boiler  (contractor  Jpa id  by  ton)  earns  £8  or  £10 
per  week :  his  assistants  are,  furnaceman,  to  whom  he  pays  £1  per  day ; 
under  Toiler,  £1  per  day ;  under  hands,  3«.  M.  to  7«.  per  day. 

Bar  mill. — Roller  (paid  by  ton) ;  the  earnings  vary  considerably  from 
£4  to  £8  per  week.  He  employs,  furnaceman,  Sa.  to  9«.  per  day ;  other 
assistants  (skilled),  7».  to  9^.  per  week;  other  assistants  (laborers),  4«.  to 
5*.  per  day. 

Piiddler. — Forehand  puddler,  by  tonnage,  £2  10».  to  £3  10».  per  week ; 
forehand  nobbier,  by  tonnage,  £2 10^.  to  £3 10«.  per  week ;  middle  hand, 
4«.  per  day;  boy,  I».  6d.  per  day. 

Sundries. — ^Steam- hammer  drivers,  men,  21«.  to  25«.,  boys,  6«.  to  10«.  per 
week ;  engine-men,  26s.  to  30s.  per  week ;  boiler  firers,  about  20s,  per 
week ;  fitters  and  turners,  2Ss.  per  week ;  Blotters  and  drillers,  20«.  to  24*. 
per  week;  joiners,  24«.  to  2Ss.  per  week;  cartmen,  I9s.  per  week;  yard 
laborers,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d.  per  day. 

DYERS. 
Wages  paid  dyers  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  Leeds. 


Occupations.  Lowest.     Highest. 


Opentivedyen 20  0 

Crabbers  and  siagers 

Men 25  0 

Boys  14  0 

Preeaers' 

Firen 28  0 

By  era: 

Hen ,         23  0 

Boys !         16  0 

Stretchera  (piece-work,  women) ' , 

Stitohera  (piece-work,  women) 


$.d. 
22  a 


25  0 
16  0 


23  0 

23  0 
15  0 
13  » 
tl  2 


*  Piece-work ;  averase,  3d.  per  piece.  tPer  100  pieces  of  staff. 

Pattern  dyera,  blae  dyen,  and  black  dyera,  foremen,  generally  from  £100  to  £500  per  annum. 

BATE  OP  WAGES  PAID  FOB  MAKING  BEST  YOBKSHIBE  IBON. 

Refining  iron. — Is.  M.  per  ton  (pays  1  man  4«.  per  day  and  1  boy  2s. 
9d.  per  day). 

Puddling. — 10s.  per  ton  (28  cwt.  a  day),  and  the  puddler  pays  one 
middle  hand  4«.  per  day,  one  boy  2s.  per  day. 

Drawing  blooms^  c£o.,  at  hammer. — 1,  heated  work,  at  28.  9d.;  2,  heated 
work,  at  4«.  3d.'j  3,  heated  work,  at  4s.  Od.-y  4,  heated  work,  at  6s.;  tyre 
blooms,  6s.  lOd.  Fagots  for  making  into  axles,  68.  lOd.  Slabs  to  700 
poands  weight,  6s.  5d.]  from  700  to  3,000,  7s.  Sd.;  extra  on  slabs  to  900 
pounds,  Sd.  each  ;  above  900  pounds.  Is.  5d. 

This  work  is  taken  by  the  piece  by  both  hammerman  and  furnace- 
man, each  have  the  prices  stated  and  pay  their  own  men.  The  hammer- 
man pays  1  second  hand  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  one  staff-ender,  5s.  6d.  per 
day ;  one  leverer,  4«.  6d. ;  and  one  boy,  3s.  per  day.  The  furnaceman 
pays  one  ball  furnaceman  7^.  6d.  per  day,  and  three  firers  4s.  per  day 
h. 
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Axle  finishing  at  hammer. — Small  axles,  21«.  6d.  per  ton ;  large  axles, 
26».  per  toD. 

^The  hammerman  takes  the  whole  of  this  price  and  pays  both  ham- 
mermen and  fumacemen,  say :  1  under  hand,  Is.  6d.  per  day ;  1  for- 
nacemau,  9j?.;  1  staffender,  5s.  6d.;  3  firers,  4«.;  1  leverer,  4s.  6d.]  1 
boy,  3s. 

^  Crank  making. — SOs.  per  ton. 

*  The  crank-makers  pay  all  out:  2  fumacemen,  9s.  per  day;  I  under 
hand,  9«. ;  1  staffender,  5s.  6d.',  1  leverer,  4s.  6d.;  1  boy,  3s.;  the  far- 
nacemen  help  at  the  hammer. 

H  Rolling  bar  iron. — Rounds,  fiats,  and  squares  any  size,  5s.  6d.  per 
ton;  T  and  angle  irons,  7s.  3d.  per  ton. 

p  The  roller  has  the  whole  and  pays  1  furnacemau  Ss.  per  day ;  1  bolter- 
down,  6s.  per  day ;  2  catchers,  4s.  6d.  each ;  3  boys,  averaging  2s.  9d. 
per  day. 

I  \Ouide  mill  (per  ton). — Above  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square, 
5s.  9d. ;  three-quarter  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  9s.  9d.;  three- 
eighth  inch  diameter  or  square  or  under,  13s.  9d. 

Tyre  rolling. — 5s.  Sd.  per  ton.    The  roller  paying  all  out. 

BATE   OF   WAGES  PAID  FOB  MAKING  COMMON  YOBKSHIBE  IRON. 

Paddling per  ton..  7».  Sd. 

DaUy  yield cwt..         25 

l^under.hand  to  pay per  day..  3$.  6d. 

Plate  mill. 

$.  A. 

Plates per  ton..  10  0 

Sheets — 

i-iuohup  to  l2vvG 12  0 

12wotol4 14  0 

14tol6wo 16  0 

16to20H"o 18  0 

Fumaceman  sets  (in  the  pound) 7  0 

Boiler  pays  tlie  shearer per  ton..    2  0 

Boiler  pays  for  help per  day. .  18  0 

Fumaceman  pays  tor  help do S  6 

Shearer  pays  for  help do 13  0 

Bar  mill 
Roller— 

For  bar  iron perton..    6   0 

For  angles do 7    0 

For  T-iron do 9   0 

Two  fumacemen  receive  6s.  in  the  pound  to  divide ',  roller  pays  for 
help  26s,  per  day. 

Shingles:  $,  d. 

Fagots - per  ton..    1    4 

Slabs do....    1    6 

Fagot  roller do 1    4 

He  pays  for  help per  day..  11    0 

OLASS  BOTTLE  FAGTOBY. 

I  transmit  hereunder  a  list  of  the  wages  paid  in  a  glass  bottle  factory 
in  this  district,  and  I  have  it  from  one  of  the  workmen  that  they  are 
the  best  paid  laborers  in  England.  I  think  no  one  will  doubt  it  after 
seeing  the  earnings  given  below,  and  I  must  say  that  the  party  who 
gave  me  the  information  was  well  dressed,  fairly  well  educated,  and 
altogether  produced  the  impression  that  he  was  getting  on  well  in  the 
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world — a  bottle-maker.  He  is  a  ^'  anion"  man,  and  says  the  people 
employed  in  glassmaking  are  somewhat  eqnally  divided,  but  that  all 
work  together  on  amicable  terms,  irrespective  of  anion  and  non-union. 
Farther,  that  no  strike  of  importance  has  occurred  for  several  years, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  at  this  when  the  glass  workers  earn  so  much  bet- 
ter wages  than  other  laborers.  I  am  further  informed  that  glass- workers 
in  the  United  States  earn  still  higher  wages,  and  that  many  have  emi- 
grated from  here  on  that  account.  I  can  myself,  to  some  extent,  bear 
this  oat,  for  I  have  been  asked  by  owners  of  glass  works  to  testify  to 
their  respectability  in  cases  where  they  have  given  good  characters  to 
people  leaving  their  glass  works  for  America,  the  owners  stating  in  the 
character  that  so  and  so  is  only  leaving  (to  their  own  re^^ret)  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  letters  to  this  effect  ftom 
owners. 

Before  going  into  the  question  of  wages  I  may  as  well  state  what  is 
already  known  to  the  trade,  that  in  glass  works  labor  is  divided  into 
shifts  a«  to  time,  i.  «.,  six  hours  per  shift,  and  into  ^^  chairs"  as  to  divis- 
ion of  labor.  In  England  the  ^'  chair"  consists  of  only  four  people,  the 
bottle  maker,  blower,  apprentice,  and  the  boy.  But  in  America,  to  the 
first  two  above  mentioned,  I  am  told,  are  added  ten  boys,  making,  all 
told,  twelve  persons  to  the  chair  instead  of  four.  But  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  the  product  in  America  is  not  only  quite  twice  as  much  per 
chair,  bat  of  superior  quality  as  compared  with  here ;  and  that  the 
American  system  was  tried  in  this  country  some  years  ago,  but  did  not 
give  satisfaction  because  conventionality  or  conservatism  prevented 
its  getting  a  fair  trial.  All  the  wage  rates  I  give  in  connection  with 
this  industry  are  average  rates,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  other  rates, 
and  these  rates  even  do  not  come  under  the  proper  description  of  stated 
wages,  because  the  larger  wage-earning  class  in  the  glass  works  get 

Eiid  by  the  piece — or,  rather,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done, 
at  I  have  it  from  a  bottle-maker  that  he  receives  2$.  4d.  per  move,  that 
the  blower  receives  2«.  per  move — a  nMve  meaning  two  gross  of  bottles; 
and  he  says  that  the  average  earnings  per  chair  composed  as  under,  per 
week  of  48  hoars,  is : 

$. 

Bottle-maker 46 

Blower 40 

Apprentice* 5 

B07 5 

'<  Packers"  are  paid  3d.  per  crate,  large  and  small,  and  earn  a  wage 
according  to  capability  and  willingness. 

The  averai^e  earning  being per  week. .  20 

Common  laborern  in  the  yard  receive do....  IS 

Women  employed  in  the  warehouse  washing  bottles,  arranging  glass  stoppers,  &c., 

per  week 8 

Pamacemen per  week . .  27 

Fomacemen  may  earn  extra do 8 

Mold -makers : 

Foreman do 34 

Others do....  25 

WAGES  PAID  PER  WEEK  OF  PIFTY-POUE   HOURS  IN  LEEDS. 

Men  are  paid  by  the  hoar,  and  according  to  the  class  of  work  they  are 
engaged  on  they  earn  from  25«.  to  50s.  per  week.    Women  are  paid 

*  The  apprentice  gets  5«.  the  first  year  and  rises  1«.  per  year  as  long  as  his  appren- 
liceship  lasts,  sos  that  being  an  uudelinable  tMimcthing,  no  average  can  be  arrived  at. 
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according  to  the  amoant  of  work  they  do,  and  they  earn  from  7t.  M,  to 
158.  per  week.  Four  years  ago  men  used  to  earn  £6  a  week,  but  there 
was  a  lock-out  and  wages  reduced  to  present  rates. 

A  YORKSHIRE   IRON   REFINER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  obtained  the  information  given  below  from  a  man  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  "best  Yorkshire '^  iron, 
where  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  '*  common  "  iron  mills.  He  ex- 
plained to  me  that  he  pays  6d,  per  week  to  a  "sick''  club  and  while  sick 
he  receives  10s.  per  week  from  the  club.  Should  he  die  his  wife  receives 
£10,  and  should  his  wife  die  he  receives  £7.  He  also  contributes  6d. 
]>er  week  to  a  mechanics'  aid  society  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 

Question.  How  old  are  you  t — ^Auswer.  Forty-nine. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f— A.  Iron  re6ner. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  f— A.  Yes,  four  children ;  the  eldest  a  boy  eighteen  yean  old 
and  the  youngest  a  girl  eight  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  a  day  f — A.  I  work  by  the  "  piece,"  receiving  li.  iM.. 
per  ton  for  refining  iron,  and  earn  on  an  average  89.  4d.  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  t— A.  I  work 
ten  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  but  only  get  on  an  average  four  days  work  per  week, 
making  my  total  earnings  2^.  4d. per  week. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f— A.  The  blast  is  oontinaallj 
going  so  that  there  is  no  stoppage  of  work  for  meals. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f— A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  the  unit^  earnings  of  yourself  aucf  wife  amount  to  in  a  week  f— A.  M? 
own  amounts  to  3«.  4  d. ;  m^r  eldest  son  *  to  7«. ;  eldest  daughter  to  4«.  6<i. ;  wife  eanv 
nothing,  making  total  earning  of  family  44«.  lOd.  per  week. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  yon  make  of  this  money  T — A.  For  rent,  4i.: 
for  food  and  fuel  per  week,  food  24«. ;  fuel  la.  9d, ;  for  boots  and  shoes  for  self  and 
family,  2$,  Gd. ;  for  school  tax,  7d,  per  week  for  two  children ;  for  dues  to  meebaDi»' 
aid  society,  1«.  {  for  beer.  1  pint  per  day,  at  3d.=U.  9d, ;  leaving  for  school  books,  doc- 
tor's bills,  and  incidentals,  la.  9a.  per  week.  There  are  no  charges  for  schools,  as  they 
are  furnished  free  of  cost. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  t— A.  Bread  and  batter  and  tea 
or  coffee  for  breakfast.  Fruit  pndding,  potatoes,  and  meat  or  bacon  for  dinner.  For 
supper  same  as  for  breakfast;  children  get  no  supper  ocoasionaUy. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  No ;  I  only  manage  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  from  hank  to  hank^  nine  hours  in,  andin  coHmectUm  rilA,  <m/ 
and  ironstone  mines,  iu  the  South  and  West  Hidings  of  Torkskire. 


Oocnpation.  Loweat.  .  HIgheat ,  Ar^nft- 


M.d.  a.  dL  «.  d. 

Coal  minor  (avera^^e  wiifi^e  daring  pact  13  yean) 4   U 

Trammers  and  flUera ,       3    8  ^1  ^  * 

Ordinarv  trammers  '        16  3  2  3 

Byeworkmen    2    10  i    7  4  • 

OThands I       3    0  4    •(  4  • 

Jiggers •       1    10  4S-  1« 

Hangerson i       3    6  4    6i  4  t 

Firetriers 4    0  6   6'  *• 

Deputies 

Undervie  wers 

Mining  engineers* 

Top  hands _.  , 

Joiners 4    0  4    6  4  4 

Banksmen  and  scroeners 8    0  5   6,  4  4 

Boys    10  3    6  14 

Enffine  tenters 5    0  6   0  S  ' 

OfThands 2    6    I  4    6,  3  4 


4    6  7    6  S  • 

7    0  11    6  t  • 


..I.. 


*  Varies  ttota  £100  to  £1,000  per  year. 
*  The  eldest  son  works  as  an  apprentice  in  the  file  traiie,  and  the  girl  in  a  ekrthing 
manufactory  at  sewing-machine. 
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The  average  column  above  is  believed  to  be  correct.  lu  fact,  wher- 
ever aveiages  are  given  m  this  report,  they  are  correct.  I  have  not 
often  attempted  to  give  the  averages,  because  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  give  them  correctly. 

GENERAL  WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  LEEDS. 

In  the  iron  trade  there  has  been  no  change  of  any  importance,  be- 
cause where  a  rise  on  a  sliding  scale  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  has 
been  obtained  it  was  of  no  substantial  benefit,  as  it  was  shortly  followed 
by  a  fall  of  5  per  cent.  I  am  told  that  2  per  cent,  would  cover  any  dif- 
ference between  wages  now  as  compared  with  wages  six-  years  ago. 
This  refers  specially  to  workmen  engaged  in  works  which  turn  out  the 
best  class  of  iron,  the  said  iron  being  a  specialty  in  this  district^  and 
therefore  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  are  not 
so  reliable  as  in  the  large  and  numerous  establishments  in  the  Stafford- 
shire iron  district.  Furthermore,  these  men  have  had  no  union  through 
which  they  could  agitate  for  an  advance  in  their  wages,  since  1864,  when 
the  masters  were  so  successful  in  outliving  a  general  strike  that  the 
union  was  completely  broken  up,  and  there  has  prevailed  more  of  a  feel- 
ing of  ^^  unity  of  interest"  between  masters  and  men  in  consequence  of 
the  break-up  of  the  union.  Ifo  further  strikes  have  taken  place ;  the 
men  seem  to  be  contented,  and  while  the  iron  trade  may  not  be  posi- 
tively prosperous,  still  it  presents  all  the  elements  of  soundness. 

These  remarks  as  to  wages  are  inapplicable  to  the  engineering  por- 
tion of  the  iron  and  steel  trade,  as  there  is  a  quasi  strike  for  higher 
wages  now  going  on  therein,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  strike  for  a  min- 
imnm  rate  of  wages.  There  is  a  union,  to  which  many  of  these  men 
belong,  and  the  union  has  ordered  their  men  out  of  those  works  where 
a  minimum  rate  of,  I  nnderstand,  28^.  per  week  is  not  recognized.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  skilled  mechanics.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
union  men  have  refused  to  leave,  and  therefore  the  strike  is  not  gen- 
eral, even  among  union  men.  The  union  allows  the  strikers  14«.  per 
week  while  out  of  work,  and  the  secretary  resides,  I  am  told,  in  London. 
I  learn,  npon  good  authority,  that  the  wages  in  the  iron  trade  here  are 
undoubtedly  lower  than  in  other  towns  of  this  kingdom  where  the  iron 
industry  is  predominant,  and  it  is  contended  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  because  the  industries  of  Leeds  are  so  variexl  that  the  whole  of  a 
family  may  obtain  employment,  the  females  and  children  who  could  not 
work  in  iron  foundries,  &c.,  getting  work  in  woolen  mills,  &c.  This 
argument  seems  so  far-fetched,  however,  that  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be 
a  reasonable  one.  It  seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  one  of  those  pecul- 
iar advantages  which  capital  is  sometimes  in  a  position  to  take  of  labor, 
and,  adopting  the  same  principle,  the  woolen  manufacturers  would  be 
able  to  screw  down  the  wages  of  girls  employed  in  their  mills. 

Begarding  various  small  trades,  I  may  say  that  masons,  joiners,  plas- 
terers, slaters,  plumbers,  and  painters  get  a  wage  of  from  32«.  per  week 
down,  according  to  circumstances.  These  men  are  usually  controlled 
by  a  master  who  undertakes  a  job  of  work  for  a  certain  sum,  paying  the 
men  their  wages  and  taking  himself  whatever  profit  or  loss  may  result 
from  the  job.  If  the  work,  however,  is  to  be  gaid  by  the  day,  it  must 
usually  be  arranged  just  the  same,  though  the  master  who  employs  the 
men  charges  so  much  per  hour  for  their  wages  and  then  pays  the  men 
something  less,  the  difference  going  into  the  master's  pocket,  which, 
with  his  profit  on  material  supplied,  constitutes  his  pay.  In  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  men  seem  to  submit  to  the  deduction  without  reluctance, 
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for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  it  being  ^'  castom  "  is  more  likely  to  insure 
them  frequent,  if  not  permanent,  employment  than  if  they  trosted  ta 
their  own  exertions  to  find  work.  Therefore  in  taking  note  of  the  scale 
of  wages  in  these  small  trades,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  real 
laborer  receives  a  trifle  less  than  quoted  rates  on  a  certain  class  of  work. 
A  plumber  for  instance  will  very  likely  make  6d.  per  day  out  of  each 
of  his  men's  wages. 

Others  of  this  class,  in  a  still  smaller  way  of  business,  have  appren- 
tices, who  do  the  work  under  superintendence^  but  as  the  wages  or 
terms  are  so  various,  as  well  as  purely  of  a  private  character,  I  need 
not  consider  the  matter  here. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  I  should  say  the  cost  of  Uving 
has  not  involuntarily,  increased.  There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  cost  of  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in  the  price  of  rents  daring 
the  past  six  years.  But  coals  are  appreciably  dearer,  and  beef  is  Id.  a 
pound  more  expensive.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the  workingman  ot 
to-day  insists  upon  eating  more  meat  than  formerly,  which,  of  course^ 
enhances  to  that  extent  the  cost  of  living.  But  as  this  is  a  voluntary 
action,  a  departure  from  his  customary  diet,  I  believe  it  will  not  prop- 
erly enter  into  consideration  for  the  comparative  purposes.  The  work- 
ing man  also  spends  more  money  on  beer  than  formerly,  but  then  he  has 
long  been  accustomed  to  stint  every  connection  of  his  in  order  to  gratify 
this  ambition,  and  I  feel  sure,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  may 
be  placed,  the  last  man  in  the  world  he  will  *^go  back  upon''  is  the 
brewer.  As  to  the  contentment  of  laborers  with  tlieir  wages,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Upon  general 
principles  one  might  truly  say,  they  are  never  contented  when  possesaed 
of  the  least  degree  of  education ;  but  the  question,  I  opine,  is  not  to  be 
decided  upon  such  principles.  Then  what  standard  are  we  to  take,  or 
how  are  we  to  start,  much  less  decide  f  If  from  what  one  sees  and  heare^ 
I  answer  there  is  very  little  discontent  in  this  district  among  laboruB, 
excepting  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the  iron  trade,  referred  to  be- 
fore. And  I  think  where  no  organized  unions  exist  such  will  be  the 
ease  everywhere.  Whether  their  condition  has  been  ameliorated  is  a 
still  more  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  in  this  town,  I  should  unhes- 
itating say,  it  has  decidedly  improved ;  and  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  Is 
due,  I  must  say  the  sanitary  authorities  have  done  something,  but  the 
school  board  has  done  the  great  part  towards  it.  The  numerous  well- 
managed  and  well-attended  schools  of  this  description  in  Leeds  are 
alone  sufficient  testimony  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring  man  has 
been  benefited  without  regard  to  the  question  as  being  incident  to 
wages. 

TRADE  UNIONS. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether  trade 
unions  are  beneficial  or  otherwise.  The  unionists  maintain  that  they  are, 
without,  however,  giving  any  reasonable  proofs,  and  the  masters  are  stUl 
more  perverse  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  unions  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  up  through  strikes  by  the  combination  of  employers. 
Yet  others  exist,  and  even  seem  to  do  some  good  if  not  actually  to 
flourish;  sucb,  for  instapce,  as  the  Working  Engineers'  Society,  em- 
bracing machinists,  millwrights,  smiths,  and  pattern  makers,  which 
society  on  the  1st  of  January  last  numbered  50,418  members  in  424 
branches.  These  branches  were  distributed  as  follows :  England,  305 ; 
Scotland,  41 ;  Ireland,  14 ;  Australia,  10 ;  India,  1 ;  New  Zealand,  3 } 
Queensland,  1 ;  Canada,  6 ;  Malta,  1 ;  United  States,  41 ;  and  France, 
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L  The  total  income  of  this  society  for  the  year  amoanted  to  £134,649 
3«.  M.J  which  was  derived  from  the  usual  weekly  levy  of  3d.  per  mem- 
ber, from  admission  fees,  from  interest  on  balance  in  hand,  and  from 
extraordinary  levies  upon  members  as  emergency  requires.  Last  year 
these  extraordinary  levies  amounted  to  3s.  3d,  per  member,  while  in 
1879  they  amounted  to  23«.  per  head.  The  total  expenditure  during  last 
year  was  £124,724,  leaving  a  surplus  to  the  good  of  nearly  £10,000, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  in  hand  from  previous  years,  makes  £  178,125, 
or  an  average  value  of  £3 10«.  Id.  per  member  in  the  hands  of  tbe  society. 
The  society  has  been  in  existence  thirty-three  years,  and  appears  to 
have  been  well  managed.  They  try  to  be  faithful  to  their  mission  as  a 
great  trade  union,  expect  to  lose  money  in  occasional  battles  against 
employers,  but  what  they  lose  in  cash  they  hope  to  gain  in  privilege  and 
independence.  They  believe  that  the  elevation  of  the  masses  is  not  to 
be  achieved  by  the  individual  acting  solely  for  himself,  but  only  by  the 
united  action  of  the  many ;  in  other  words,  without  combination  labor 
18  powerless. 

As  between  masters  and  men,  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  men 
display  far  more  reason  at  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  wage  disputes, 
but  less  as  the  dispute  progresses.  Something  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
many  of  the  masters  in  such  cases,  who  are,  no  doubt  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  being  unable  to  pay  higher  wages,  but  who  will  lock  out 
their  men,  and  by  doing  so  even  gain  additional  credit  from  their  bank- 
ers.   I  prefer  not  to  say  that  fav  orable  something. 

A.  V.  DOCKERY, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Leeds^  June  19, 1884. 


UVBRPOOL. 

nXPORT  BT  CONSUL  PACKARD. 

Having  given  the  considerable  amount  of  attention  to  the  Depart- 
nent's  curcalar  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  which  it  required,  and 
sought  and  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  the  principal  employers  of 
labor  in  my  consular  district  such  information  on  the  subject  of  wages 
and  incidental  matters  as  they  could  afford,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
present  as  the  result  the  appended  statistics  and  the  following  observa- 
tions, which  I  feel  warranted  in  saying  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  facts  the  Department  has  thought  fit  to  have 
80  inquired  into. 

GENERAL  LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN   LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool  has  been  stigmatized  by  being  called  '^  the  black  spot  on 
the  Mersey,"  and  to  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  and  effects  of  intox- 
icating drinks  that  opprobrious  appellation  is  mainly  if  not  altogether  at- 
tributable. It  is  therefore  interesting  and  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  a  considerable  increase  of  success  has  attended  recent  efforts  todivert 
from  indulgence  in  intoxicants  the  grades  of  people  most  addicted  to  and 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  them,  and  that  there  is  a  very  ap[>arent  and 
substantial  movement  towards  remedying  the  immediate  consequences 
of  drink  and  its  concomitant  evils,  which  have  been  deemed  to  prevail 
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to  ail  exceptional  extent  in  this  great  port.  The  mnnicipal  government, 
availing  itself  of  powers  conferred  by  modem  legislation,  has  laid  hold 
of  the  evil  of  insanitary  dwellings  to  some  purpose,  and  will  probably 
energetically  prosecnte  its  operations  towards  sweeping  it  away.  It 
<»tnuot,  however,  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  supplementing  this  destractive  process  by  providing 
snitable  dwellings  for  the  ejected  inhabitants  of  the  abodes  wisely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  local  govempient  has  yet  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  circumstance  that  the  wretched  class  of  people 
it  was  to  deal  with  are  too  poor  to  pay  rents  proportionate  to  the  cost 
of  suitable  buildings.  The  effect  of  the  demolition  of  insanitary  dwell- 
ings thus  far  seems  to  have  been  to  drive  the  occupants  into  buildings 
of  a  little  better  type,  with  the  result  that  they  have  speedily  reduced 
their  new  habitations  into  a  condition  as  bad  or  nearly  so  as  those  from 
which  they  have  removed.  Private  philanthropy  has  also  exerted  itself 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  population  often 
spoken  of  as  the  scum  of  the  people,  and  has  struck  a  most  telling  blow 
at  their  drinking  habits  and  degradation  by  the  establishment  of  British 
workman  public-houses  upon  temperance  principles,  which  have  become 
extremely  popular  from  being  carried  on  upon  a  system  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  true  needs  of  the  multitude  in  shelter  and  good  food  as  well 
as  non-intoxicating  and  harmless  beverages.  It  will,  perhaps,  tend  to- 
wards conveying  a  correct  idea  of  these  houses  to  state  that  they  supply 
a  good-sized  cup  of  tea,  cocoa,  or  coffee  for  Id,  (2  cents),  which  of  coarse 
includes  milk  and  sugar.  In  connection  with  tiie  movement  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  it  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  a  little  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  communication,  that  the  drinking  usages  of  the  classes  above  those 
included  in  the  term  'laboring  people"  have  been  most  successfalij 
abated  by  the  institution  of  well-conducted  and  excellent  temperance 
caf(§s,  which  admirably  fulfill  their  purpose  and  are  very  much  appre- 
oiated.  An  important  feature  of  these  enterprises  is  that  they  are  a 
commercial  success,  and  have  quite  dispelled  the  formerly  prevalent 
idea  that  philanthropy  and  profitable  investment  bad  no  possible  con- 
nection. In  the  train  of  the  progress  I  have  indicated  are  naturally 
and  steadily  following  thrift,  better  physical  health,  and  improvement 
of  character.  Happily,  too,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  capital  and  labor,  of  which,  in  this  locality  in  par- 
ticular, a  long  immunity  from  strikes  may  be  regarded  as  evidence. 
Trades  unions  are  gradually  receding  from  the  hostility  they  assumed 
towards  employers  and  learning  to  respect  and  entertain  wise  ooanseb 
that  once  they  ignored,  and  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  in  consequence  becoming  much  less  strained,  if  not  entirely 
altered,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

I  shall  send  herewith  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  trades 
onions  hereabouts,  that  they  may  speak  for  themselves,  especially  in 
reference  to  arbitration. 

Working  people  in  this  country  are  perfectly  free  from  constraint  of 
any  kind  in  regard  to  their  purchase  of  the  necessaries  di  life,  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  earnings  being  in  no  way  controlled  or  interfered 
with  by  their  employers,  and  they  always  receive  their  wages  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  there  being  no  English  bank  notes  under  five 
pounds  sterling. 

Workmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  taken  root  in  this  district, 
and  if  any  exist  they  are  exceptional  and  unimportant. 

British  legislation  has  within  the  last  few  years  somewhat  narrowed 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  non-liability  on  the  part  of  employen 
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iu  cases  of  accidents  to  their  work  people  on  the  grounds  of  a  common 
employ  by  creating  a  responsibility  for  the  adequacy  and  stability  of 
machinery,  materials,  and  gear;  and  notwithstanding  it  has  remained 
within  the  power  of  employers  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  enact- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  they  have  generally  taken  advantage  of  their 
position  in  that  respect,  good  has  resulted  from  the  change  of  law,  as  the 
necessity  for  making  provision  against  such  contingencies  as  injury  to 
life  and  limb  in  the  performance  of  labor  has  been  indirectly  by  means 
of  it  forced  upon  the  attention  of  employers  with  a  good  effect  in  the 
institution  of  mutual  arrangements  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 

The  dwellings  of  the  laboring  population  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
vary  much  in  all  other  respects  than  that  as  a  rule  they  are  not  tenement 
but  distinct  houses  in  streets  or  courts  at  the  rear  of  streets,  having  en- 
trance from  them  by  means  of  passages. 

The  common  class  of  unskilled  workmen  in  Liverpool  find  employment 
as  dock  laborers  by  the  day  or  parts  of  a  day  as  wanted,  not  as  a  rule 
making  a  full  week's  work.  The  working  classes  of  Liverpool  are  mainly 
industrious,  thrifty,  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  necessary  education 
under  the  operation  of  the  recent  education  act,  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  city,  like  many  other  large  sea-ports,  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  improvident  and  intemperate  working  people.  There  is  en- 
couragement to  thrift  in  England  in  the  facilities  and  security  afforded 
for  it  by  post-office  savings  banks,  in  which  even  a  deposit  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  24  cents  may  be  made.  In  Liverpool,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  other  places,  there  is  an  excellent  and  deservedly  popular  sav- 
ings bank  of  long  standing  founded  upon  a  basis  that  makes  its  safety 
fully  assured. 

In  parliamentary  boroughs  workingmen,  householders,  have  the  par- 
liamentary, municipal,  and  school-board  franchise,  and  a  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  for  extending  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  agricultural  laborers  who  occupy  houses  in  counties. 

The  share  borne  by  British  workingmen  in  general  and  local  taxation 
is  not  much,  if  at  all,  complained  of,  and  may  be  regarded  as  being  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  due  proportion  with  that  borne  by  the  middle 
classes. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  condition  of  British  working- 
men  has  improved  and  continues  to  gradually  improve. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  their  advancement.  The 
progress  of  education,  both  compulsory  and  voluntary,  is  one  of  them. 
Philanthropic  agencies  are  another,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  towards 
ameliorating  their  condition.  The  extension  of  political  rights  has  prob- 
ably done  something  in  that  direction ;  whilst  to  the  increase  of  wages 
in  times  of  prosperity  the  improvement  under  notice  is,  it  is  appre- 
hended, chieliy  attributable. 

LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN   HOLYHEAD. 

In  connection  with  the  labor  circular  dated  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  John  Jones,  consular  agent  at  Holyhead, 
tables  showing  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  labor  in  consular  district. 
Mr.  Jones  reports  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class 
average  from  6  shillings  ($1.46)  to  18  shillings  ($4.38)  per  week,  and  have 
not  materially  altered  since  1878.  The  cost  of  living  in  the  towns  and 
villages  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  reasonable  and  moderate,  owing  to 
the  large  quantity  of  provisions  imported  from  America. 

The  habits  of  the  workiug  classes  generally  are  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, and,  as  a  rule,  saving,  owing  to  their  religious  tendencies.    The 
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feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is 
no  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  strikes  do  not  occur,  there  being 
no  extensive  works.  The  people  are  free  to  purchase  their  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  without  interference  of  their  employers. 
They  receive  their  wi^es  weekly  in  current  English  money.  There  are 
no  co-operative  societies.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  clasi 
is  good,  their  homes  are  comfortable,  and  they  do  not  live  over  their 
means,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  moral  people,  enjoy  good  health,  and  live 
to  a  ripe  age.  They  are  very  social,  and  zealous  towards  religious  da- 
ties.  The  cost  of  keepinga  family  of  a  wife  and  six  children  of  the  labor- 
ing class  per  week  would  be  on  an  average  about  $5.  The  workingmen 
have  their  own  independent  political  rights,  and  are  not  interfered  with 
by  employers  in  this  respect.  Their  taxes  are  generally  included  in  the 
rent.  They  do  not  emigrate  in  large  numbers,  but  the  few  that  do,  do 
so  on  account  of  having  relatives  who  have  previously  emigrated  and 
are  now  doing  well.  They  consist  of  laborers  for  agricultural  purposes, 
quarrymen,  coal  miners,  and  railway  men. 

There  is  no  female  labor  employed  except  for  household  duties  and 
domestic  servants.  Education  among  the  women  is  generally  good,  and 
they  incline  themselves  and  bring  up  their  children  in  religions  dnties. 

STEPHEN  B,  PAOKAKD, 

CansuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Idverpoolj  June  16, 1884. 


OBNEBAL  TBADBS. 
WagM  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  lAnerpooL 


OoeapatloiM. 


I  Honnper 
I     week. 


instnM 
rioklay 


Brioklayen. 
Hod-camen . 


Bmods*  tenders 

Flaetereni 

PlMteraFB*  tenden 

Slaters  

Plambers 

Plambexs*  assistants  or  apprentices  . 

Carpenters 

Oss-fltters 

Bakets 

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmilhs*  strikers 

Book-binders 

Boot  trade: 

Riretera  

Fitters 

Pegmen 

Clickers 

Machinists  (women) 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers: 

Drajmen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

sitreet  railways 

Bngrarers 

OardenrrK 


66 
66 
66 
56 
56 
65 
55 
65 
55 
65 
65 
65 
66 
54 

PSeoe-woik.; 


Lowest 


55  ; 

55  , 

M  ; 

55 

54  i 

55  ' 
55 
60  . 
54 

56  . 


17  60 
506 
575 
4  76 
700 
538 
700 
700 
707 
7  04 
805 
007 
682 
588 
778 


HicbeM. 


18  06 

587 
806 
587 
806 
785 
806 
806 
8  41 
887 
800 
8  75 
8  51 
581 
875 


|8» 
540 
810 
581 
881 
081 
881 
881 
810 
8  15 
801 
741 
7  41 
581 
828 


4  86 

12  10  '• 

8  51 

007 

12  16 

Oil 

607 

1108 

888 

720 

073 

851 

243 

050 

488 

42   . 

607 

14  W 

851 

607 

778 

728 

827 

827 

•  « 

778 

073 

8  51 

8  75 

8  75 

•  75 

588 

720 

ISO 

488 

720 

181 

681 

778 

T9 

607 

12  10 

173 

5  10 

073 

7» 
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Wage»  paid  per  week  for  labor  in  Liverpool — Continaed. 


Oooapations. 


Hours  per 
week. 


Upbolftteren  (women). 
Wfttoh- 


vfttoh-iDAkers: 

Finiftber 

Bxaminer 

Jobber 

Clock-maker. 
Clock-Jobber. 


Lowest 

Highest. 

12  19 
268 
1  22 
6  10 
8  27 

12  68 
3  16 
1  70 
6  56 
827  ' 

Hstters  (silk) :  | 

Finishers perdoien..  Piece  work. 

Body-makers do 1 

Shapers .' do....| 

Laborers,  porters,  &c ;  56 

litbographers 54 

Printers !  64  j         8  27  | 

doddle  and  harness  makers 53  i         6  07, 

SsUnakers 64  8  76 

Tailors:  ;  > 

Men iPiecework.  4  86 

Women i I         8  66 

Tesehers  (school  board) :  1 

Headmasters Per  year,  j      705  64 

Headmistresses ■ 889  82 

Certified  masters I      864  85 

Certified  mistresses ,      267  65 

Uncertified  masters 218  99 

Uncertified  mistresses 145  99 

Tinsmiths I  54  |         6  32 

Tobacco-makers 

Cavendish 59 

Cigars 59  I 

Cigars  (women) 59 

Ron-spinners  (women) 59  | 

Cigarette-makers  (women) 59 

Upholsterers 54 

- 54 


1 


4  86 
607 
292  , 
297 
1  46 

8  75 
243  I 

9  73  ! 
9  78 
978 

8  61  I 
8  51 


827 
10  22 
8  76 

0  73 

7  29 

1,228  35 
706  64 
682  64 
437  98 
369  85 
218  99 

8  75 

7  29 
10  34 

7  29 
2  92 
5  88 

8  75 
£  48 

14  57 
14  59 
19  46 

9  73 
9  73 


Average. 


$5  81 
827 
827 

7  78 

8  75 

7  41 
6  47 

1,041  48 
554  78 
427  96 
340  65 
291  99 
194  66 
827 


790 
3  89 
1  70 
1  96 
8  75 
248 

12  16 
12  16 
12  16 
8  61 
8  51 


STETBDOBE  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  for  dock  labor  for  loading  and  discharging  vessels  al  Liverpool,  of  flfig-three 
hours  per  week,  viz,  from  7  a,  m,  to  b  p.  m.  each  day,  except  Saturday,  when  work  is 
Jinished  at  A  p,  m. 

Laborers: 

Per  day $1  22 

Extra  work per  hour. .        16 

Porters: 

Perday. 1  09 

Extra  work per  hour..        14 

Weighers,  markers,  &c. : 

Perday I  22 

Extra  work per  hour..        16 

Stevedores : 

Perday 1  70 

Extra  work per  hour..        24 

Foremen  for  all  the  ahove  labor : 

Perday $1  34  to  1  70 

Extra  work perhour..        18  to     24 

Coal-heavers per  ton..      *2^ 

Laborers  for  dischar^ng  salt  from  flat's  hold  to  flat's  deck  receive  from  4i  cents  per 
ton  per  man,  and  from  two  to  four  men  are  required  for  each  flat,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  flat  and  depth  of  her  hold  ;  for  Instance,  a  flat  carrying  70  to  80  tons,  pays  5 
cents;  a  flat  of  100  tons  pays  6  cents ;  a  flat  carrying  120  to  iSO  tons  pays  8  cents  per 
ton  per  man ;  and  barges  carrying  200  to  300  tons  pay  from  10^  cents  to  12  cents  per 
ton  per  man.  After  the  salt  is  on  the  flat's  deck  from  her  hold,  the  ship  pays  for  put- 
ting it  on  board  and  stowing. 

*tl.22  each  man  additional  for  a  night's  work.  These  men  will  sometimes  earn  as 
much  as  $14.60  a  week. 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries,  machine- shops,  and  iron  KorkstnLv- 

erpool. 


Occupation 


Lowest.    Highest    Avna|{«. 


lit>UXDRY. 

Brasa-molders $10  95 

Iron-molders     , 8  27 

Dresser  a  molders '  6  32 

Laborers '  4  86 

XACHIME-SHOF.  I 

Brass  or  iron : 

Tarners 7  05 

Drillers 1  5  10 

Planers 5  34 

Blotters 5  34 

Grinders 8  27 

Screwers i  5  10 

letters   6  81  i 

Brass-flnisher *  7  78  ' 

Iron-finisher I  7  78 

Pattern-makers '  7  05  ' 

Joiners ,  8  02 

Titters*  laborers I  4  38 

BOILBB-SHOP. 

I 

Platers  and  angle-iron  smiths 9  00  | 

Riveters ,  8  27 

Holders-ap 6  81 

Smiths ,  7  29  I 

Strikers I  4  62' 

Laborers 4  62 


#10  96 

|l«tf 

973 

934 

636 

43: 

538 

534 

900 

er 

729 

514 

8  51 

5A 

«  27 

«0C 

827 

sr 

656 

53 

900 

753 

948 

^« 

827 

Bl! 

8  27 

821 

827 

tr: 

607 

4ef 

973 

Hi 

827 

iTi 

6  81 

S&I 

948 

863 

558 

514 

5  10 

4(P6 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  or  week  of  forty-eight  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  lead  mne*  is 
iJorth  Wales,  Liverpool  consular  district,  and  salt  mines  in  Cheshire. 


LEAD  MINES. 


Oooapations. 


Lowest  I  Highest  ATMigv. 


Sinking  shafts per  week..' 

Driving  levels  and  stoping do 

Engine-drivers : 

Pnmping* do 

Wlndinc*  do.... 

Engineers,  lorrepairst do — 

Sawyers  t per  day.. 

Carpenters  t  -. do 

Smiths  t do.... 

Ore- washers : 

Overlookers t per  week.. 

Ment per  day.. 

Bo.vst do  .. 

Trammers,  undergroond* do 

Landing,  snrfaoe^ do 

Filling,  undergronnd^ do.... 

Day  work,  sarfaoet do 


0*50  , 
365  I 

4  14 
4  14  I 

4  50  I 
61 

61  I 

498  I 
49  ! 
20 

611 
55 

55, 
49 


$4  50 
4  01 

4  38 

4  14 

486 

73 

81 

81 

583 
61 
42 

73 
55 
73 
55 


3S 

4» 

4  14 
4« 

17 

n 

71 

540 
» 

31 
77 
U 
14 
S 


SALT  MINES. 


Engine-drivers per  week. 

Miners do... 

Boys do... 

Salt- boilers do... 

Smiths  and  boiler-makers do... 

Ship  carpenters do... 

Joiner* do... 

Brick-layers do... 

Laborers do... 

Bargemen do  .. 

Barge  engineer do. . . 


6  81 
583 
2  92 

5  10 
4  88 
632 
583 
588 
2  92 
729 

6  61 


681 
581 
292 

729 

632 

633. 

588 

581 

365 

729 

6  81 


6(1 
SS 
2« 

im 

«8 
SB 
50 
SS 

7» 
•  •1 


*  Eight-hoar  shifts. 


\  Ten- boor  shifls. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYJ^S. 

Wages  paid  to  railwaif  emplotfh  (those  engaged  ahont  etationa,  aa  well  aa  thoae  engaged  on  the 
engines  and  cara,  linemen,  railroad  laboreraf  ^c.)  in  Liverpool, 


Oooupatlons. 


!  Lowest.  I  Highest. ,  ATeraf(e. 


Peraanent  way  department : 

Kaaona per  clay.. 

Brioklay  era do . . . 

Carpenters do  — 

Paven do  — 

OaaEon .• do 

Blaoksmlths do 

Joiners do . . . 

Plate-layera  do 

Laborers do — 

Ballast  guard do — 

Locomotive  department: 

Drivers do — 

Firemen do    . 

Cleaners per  week.. 

Turners do... 

Fitten do... 

Laborers do  — 

Foremen do 

TelM^rapb  department : 

Linemen do.... 

Messengers do.... 

Clerks per  annam.. 

Coaching  department: 

Horse-dnven per  week.. 

Porters do — 

Parcel-porters do 

Foremen  do 

TicketKsoUeotors do — 

Gaards do — 

Police  department: 

Biimaimen do  ... 

Pointsmen do 

Gatemen do — 

Goods  department: 

Porters do — 

Booker do — 

Deliverer do.... 

Foremen do  — 

Shipper do — 

Loader do — 

Sheeter do — 

Trsffio  department: 

Brakesman do — 

Shunters do — 

Foremen  shuntera do  — 

Detecdre  department : 

Sergeant do.... 

IVatchmen do — 

Gatemen '. do — 

Carriage  dei>artmeut : 

Examiners per  day.. 

Lampraen do — 

Washers  do.... 

Wsgon  dei»artment : 

Bepairer per  week.. 

Joiner do  — 

Smith do... 

Striker do.... 


•0  97 

#1  42 

61  ^ 

122 

1  84 

1  26 

1  22 

1  22 

122 

97 

1  01 

9» 

78 

1  09 

91 

97 

97 

9T 

1  06 

1  22 

1  14 

93 

1  09 

1  01 

36 

85 

61 

93 

97 

9& 

1  22 

1  82 

1  52 

73 

97 

85 

3  19 

583 

4  01 

729 

827 

7  78 

5  10 

8  27 

669 

4  38 

5  83 

5  11 

9  73 

10  34 

10  04 

5  10 

7  90 

6  5<K 

1  70 

2  43 

2  07 

145  99 

840  65 
584 

584 

584 

4  26 

4  26 

4  26 

5  10 

5  46 

528 

607 

8  51 

7  29 

486 

607 

5  47 

607 

9  78 

790 

5  10 

7  29 

620 

486 

5  83 

5  35- 

3  65 

5  10 

43» 

5  10 

5  83 

5  47 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

6  82 

6  82 

6  32 

607 

8  51 

7  20 

6  81 

6  81 

6  81 

6  07 

607 

6  07 

583 

583 

583. 

5  58 

790 

6  74 

558 

668 

6  13 

6  81 

7  90 

7  86. 

6  32 

7  29 

6  81 

5  83 

6  07 

595 

5  83 

5^83 

583 

1  05 

1  09 

1  or 

49 

69 

69 

77 

89 

83 

5  10 

6  81 

596 

5  84 

753 

6  44 

632 

7  05 

66» 

462 

462 

462: 
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SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  h4mr9  in  ahip-yarde^iron-Bkip  building — in  L\ 


Oocapations. 


I  Lowest.    Hlffheflt 


Platen ! 

Platen*  helpen 

Riveten 

Holden-np 

Rivet  boys 

Calken 

Clippen ' 

Drfilen i 

Smitbg I 

Striken ! 

Fitton ! 

Carpentera I 

Joiner i 

Laboren 

Paintere 


k^fKH^. 


$0  24  i 

$9  24 

$9M 

486! 

583 

58i 

7  78  ' 

924 

778 

632 

778 

cas 

1  46  , 

1  9S 

IS8 

6  81  ! 

924 

681 

7  78  ' 

9  24 

8  51 

488 

7  17 

546 

827 

8  75 

8  51 

438 

583 

581 

583  , 

827 

827 

802  . 

10  22 

9  12 

802 

9  12 

8S7 

462  ; 

583 

58 

7  78  • 

7  78 

7  71 

SEAMEN'S  WAOES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (offioers  and  mffi),  disiingviihing  hetweem  ocean,  eotut,  and 
river  navigationf  and  hettoeen  sail  and  steam,  in  Liverpool. 


OccnpatioiiB. 


Lowest    Highest   A^ecaee. 


Steam,  to  Mediterranean: 

Fintniate 

Second  mate  

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

Fint  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Steam, to  Atlantic: 

Firatmate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Able  seamen 

Fint  engineer. 

Second  engineer 

Third  engueer 

Firemen 

Steam,  to  East  Indies : 

Fint  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mat« 

Able  seamen 

Fint  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen   * 

Steam,  to  West  Indies : 

Fint  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Seamen 

Fint  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Firemen 

Sailing,  to  North  America  : 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen    

Sailing,  to  South  America : 

Fint  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Sailing,  to  Moditerranean : 

Fint  mate 

Second  mate 

Seamen 

Cossting: 

Fint  mate 

Seoond  mate 

Seamen  (find  their  own  Tiotnals) . 


$5353  I      $68  13 


•| 


34  06 
24  83 


43  79 
29  19  ' 


29  19  I 
21  69 


34  06 
24  33 


$0  2l 
48  61 
3416 
14  59 
72  99 
63  21 
5199 
19  46 


68  51 

43  79 
19  46 
87  59 
72  99 
68  39 
2189 

68  U 
66  39 

94  06 
14  0 
97  31 
72  99 
48  66 
1946 


4196 
94  06 
14  69 
77  81 
66  39 
43  79 
14  01 

38  99 
26  71 

14  31 

3161 

nn 

13  38 

29  19 
94  33 
U36 

•7» 
•6  06 
•6  81 


•Per  week. 
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HOtTSEHOLD  WAGES. 
WageB  paid  per  year  to  household  eervanU  (touma  and  ciHee)  in  lAwrpooh 


Occnpatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATorage. 

$145  99 
87  86 
77  86 
48  56 
68  13 
48  66 
77  86 
48  66 
77  86 
68  13 
43  79 
77  86 
145  99 
87  59 

$729  97 
291  99 
291  99 

97  33 
121  66 

82  73 
121  66 

68  89 
145  99 
170  32 

77  36 
486  66 
389  82 
145  99 

$243  32 
121  60 

Cook  housekeepers............................... 

Cooks 

107  06 

Kitrhen-in Aids 

68  18 

Hoase-nuikls 

87  60 

68  13 

WaitreiM 

97  33 

Scallrry •maid - 

53  68 

Laundry -maid 

97  83 

Kline  opp<*r. .......................................................... 

107  06 

Nl1»^»,    (MWiHtfUltt    rn-r.......,.....T^r^-T.....r-r......r-^.   .......   ......... 

68  12 

Gorcrneae 

145  99 

Batler 

243  82 

Footman 

121  66 

WageB  paid  per  year  i 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

>  agricultural  Idborere  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Liverpool 
consular  district. 


Oocapations. 


Team  man  ( w  ith  board ) per  annum . 

Cowman  (with  board) do... 

Cowman  (witbont  board) I>er  week. 

Workman  (without board) do... 

Dairy-maid  (with  boaird)   perannam. 

rpper  dairy-maid  (with  board) do... 

Cheeae-maker  (with board) do... 

Boys  (with  board) do  .. 

Boys  (without  board) per  week. 


Lowest. 


$48  66 

48  66 

8  16 

3  65 

34  06 

97  33 

24  33 

1  4ft 


Highest 


$97  33 

87  69 

4  38 

4  88 

68  13 

194  66 

34  06 
1  95 


Average. 


$72  99 
68  13 

3  89 

4  01 
53  53 

121  66 

29  19 
1  70 


printers'  wages. 

f  per  week  of  fifty-four  hou 
wien,  proof-readers,  4'o.)  in  Liverpool 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oompositorSf  press- 


Oooupation. 


Job  printing: 

Foreman 

E»tobli8h<4  hands 

Newspapor  department  (hours  not  fixed ;  night-work  principally) : 

Foremen 

Compositors 

Piece-work  hands , 

Stereotypers 

Machinists,  foremen 

Machinsta 

Proof-readers 


Lowest.    Highest.  Ayerage. 


$18  24 
12  16 
10  95 
729 
15  81 
7  29 
10  95 


$24  33 
14  59 
19  46 
19  46 
29  19 
973 
13  88 


$15  81 
8  76 

21  29 
13  88 
15  30 
13  33 

22  60 
8  51 

12  17 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  hoard  employ  A  in 

the  city  of  Liverpool, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  89 

$8  75 

839 

8  39 

8  39 

8  89 

8  39 

8  39 

729 

802 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  75 

8  89 

8  76 

729 

8  76 

729 

8  76 

802 

839 

Average. 


Shipwrights 

•Toiners 

Wheelwrights 

Hand-tawyers 

P«inters 

Plumbers • 

Gas-llueni 

Hillwrighta,Tii: 

Pattern-makers 

Tamenand  fitters. 

Blscksmiths 

Tmsffiiths 

92a— LAB 44 


$8  67 
8  39 
889 
8  39 

7  66 

8  76 
8  76 

8  57 
803 
802 
820 
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fVages  paid  per  week  of  Jifty'four  hourSf  ^—CootinQed. 


Min  wrltshtH—  Continued. 

Copp<*i  AmithH 

Dri  lien  and  sere  wets 

flmithn*  BMUHtants 

Bpiler-iiiakern,  viz : 

Angle  iron  and  piaten 

Riveters 

Holderaup 

AssiHtauts 

Foun«lr3'men  (iron  and  brass),  viz: 

Holders 

Core-mnkera 

Drfssers 

Fnmace-men 

Laborers 

Kaaons.  vis: 

Stone  dressers  and  setters 

Wallers 

Brick-layers 

Slaters  and  plasterers 

Paviors 

Paviors*  laborers    

Engineman  at  stationary  engine 

Firemen  at  stationary  en^ne 

Seamen  on  dredj!oni,  bargt  s,  and  flats. . 

Seamen  on  shore-gang 

Rock-get  ter B  and  quarr}-  men 

Laborers : 

l^avvies,  wagon-fillers,  &o 


Wages  paid  per  fceek  o/5H  houre  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  lAtrrpoot. 


Orcnpatlon 


Borough  engineer  department: 

District  foremen    per  week . . 

Paviors per  day. 

Pavioi  rt*  gangers do 

Paviiirs*  apprentices* per  week . . 

Masons per  day.. 

MnsoDS'  apprentices* perweek.. 

Bricklayers per  day.. 

Briiklavers*  apprentices' per  week.. 

Laborers per  day.. 

Watch  men do . . . 

Carpenters  do 

Wheelwriichts do 

BlackHniiths do 

Printers* do..  . 

Eugiue-drivers do . . . 

Bootmakers do 

Pitch-boilennen do 

SCAVKKOINO  8TJIKBT<(. 

Divisional  Inspectors per  week. . 

District  inspectors. do... 

Scavengers per  day.. 

Boys do.... 

Trongh-closet  flushers do  .. 

Dryashpitroen — do.... 

Day  tipmen do.... 

Steam-hopper  crew per  week.. 

Steam  flatmen do.... 

SUbles: 

Hoi-se-keepers per  week.. 

Stablemen per  day.. 

Carters do. 

Carters' teamsraen do 

Foreman  wheelwright per  week.. 

Wheelwrights per  day.. 

Blacksmiths do 

Strikers do 

Engine-<lriver8 do 

PiiinterH do 

Nightmen do 

Night  tipmen , do 

Water  engineer  departmeot : 

Fitters  perwoek.. 

Testing  fittings do 

*  Inereased  yeariy. 


LowesL 


to  24 


24 


Higbeal.   AreFiga 


$1  30 


1  22 


073 

827 

85 

28 


«5 
896 


827 
97 


1  28 
03 


729 
4  88 


1  34 


1  34 

97 


1  34 


10  95 

8  75 

73 


12  18 


11  19 

1  05 


1  42 

101 


827 
778 


•0  73 
1  » 

in 


1S4 


134 


n 

M 
1  70 

1  :% 

134 

:  3 
122 
1» 
lOS 

MSI 

8  51 

m 

71 


»3( 

?» 

•  n 

1(1 

•7 

ia» 

11  19 

i» 

lU 
17 
190 
1» 
116 
1« 

•  » 
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Wages  p€Ud  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Liverpool — Continued. 


Occupations. 


ScAViNO  BTBSKTB— Continued. 

Water  engineer  department— Continued. 

TameiB per  week 

Smiths do.... 

Strikers do 

Joiners do 

Plamliers do 

Painters do 

Engine  repairers do..... 

Pipe-la3-ers do 

LatMrera .do 


Lowest. 

'  Highest. 

Average. 

$7  53 

$8  02 

$7  78 

6  32 

8  27 

729 

583 

583 

6  88 

6  32 

7  78 

7  05 

«S2 

729 

6  81 

5  10 

7  78 

6  44 

5  58 

8  51 

7  05 

558 

7  29 

6  44 

4  38 

534 

4  86 

POOD  PRICES  IN  LIVEEPOOL. 


The  following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles 
named,  and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  and 
vicinity: 


Kinds. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Kinds. 


BggN per  dozen.. 

Pickles,  one-half-pint  bottirs 

Sngar per  pound.. 

Tea do 

CoffiM do — 

Bacon do 

Botterine do 

Butter do 

Dripping do 

Cheese do 

Ham,  whole do 

Mutton,  tinned do  ... 

Beef,  tinned do 

Rice   do.... 

Macaroni do 

Sago   do 

Tapioca do.... 

Treacle do . . . 

Simp do... 

Barley,  pearled do 

Lentils do. . 

Haricot  beans do  . 

Dried  peas do 

Split  peas do 

I)ate»,  dried do.... 

Figs,  dried do 

Damson  preserres do . . . 

Green-gage  preserres  .  do ... . 
Orange  marmalade  preserves, 

per  pound 

Veal per  pound.. 

Tripe do 

Pork do... 

Saosages do — 

Lamb  (fore-quarter) ...  do 

Lamb  (hind-quarter)  ..do 

Fowls per  pair.. 

Dncks ,  — do.... 

Rabbits do.... 

Hares do 

(Yeeao do  ... 

Herrings  and  bloaters  each.. 

Kippers per  pair.. 

Codfish per  pound.. 

Salmon do 

Brill do... 

Halibnt do... 

Tmbot do... 

Sole*    ..     do... 

B«^ls,  fresh- water do . . . 

Conger do... 

FInkes do... 

Salmfin  trout do... 

Whiting do... 


$0  15 

32 
24 
12 
12  1 
24 
12 
12 
17 
14 
14 
4 
12 
6 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 
8 


10 
16 
13 
16 
16 
20 
20 
1  22 
1  22 


1  22 

1  22 

2 

5 

8 

36 
49 
49 
49 
36 
12 
12 
4 
4 


$0  18 
12 
7 
89 
40 
20 
24 
32 
16 
22 
24 
16 
Iff 

e 

16 
8 

12 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 


8 
16 
14 
12 

13 
20 
14  , 
20 
20 
24  i 
24  ' 
1  46 

1  46  I 
73 

8  65  < 

2  43 

4 

9 

12  , 
61 


14 


Haddock.  Iresh ....  per  pound 
Haddock,  dried  and  smoked, 

per  pound 

Blackberries,  preserved, 

per  pound 

Cui  rants,  preserved  pound . . 

Rainins do 

Almonds,  valencias  . .  do 
Bread,  brown, 4  pound  loaf.. 
Bread,  white,  4  pound  loaf. . 

Flour per  6  pounds. . 

Oatmeal per  pound . . 

Potatoes  — per  10  pounds. . 

Cabbages each . . 

Carrots per  pound. . 

Turnips do  . . . 

Parsnips do 

Cauliflower each . . 

Rhubarb dozen  beads . . 

TomaU)es per  pound . . 

Beets per  dosen . . 

Chenii'S per  pound . . 

Strawberries do 

Green  peas per  peck . . 

GoosebiHTies . . .  per  pound . . 

Blackcurrants do  ... 

Red  and  white  currants,  per 

pound 

Apples per  pound.. 

Pears do 

Oi  linges per  half  dozen . . 

Coal .' per  ton . . 

Beef per  pound . . 

Mutton   do 

CLOTHIKO. 

Sunday  suits from.. 

Goo<I  suit 

Working  clothing: 

Trousers 

Vests 

Coats 

Jackets 

Boots  : 

Men's 

Boys' 

Gills  

Women's 

Shirts 

Socks  

Drawers 

Undershirts 

Huts 

Caps 


Lowest. 


$0  06 

4 

12 
7 
6 
24 
12 
10 
20 
4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

25 
12 
2 
6 
8 
12 
4 
12 

12 
25 
3 
9 
2  55 
14 
16 


486 
7  29 

61 

36 

2  92 

61 

1  22 
49 
49 
61 
46 
12 
61 
61 
24 
12 


Highest. 


$0  08 

10 

15 

10 

10 

32 

15 

15 

24 

9 

10 

5 

4 

6 

4 

8 

75 

25 

75 

16 

32 

30 

8 

16 

16 
12 
12 
18 
4  01 
20 
20 


2  07 
1  46 
4  86 

1  22 

2  55 

1  58 

I  58 

1  58 

1  19 

36 

85 

85 
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LOHDOH. 

REPORT  BY  C0N8TTL-0ENERAL  MERRITT. 
EXPLANATORY, 

Iq  accordance  with  the  iDstructions  accoinpanyiug  the  labor  circalar 
dated  February  16, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  re- 
port, covering  the  information  called  for  in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  con- 
sulate-general. There  is  also  appended  a  comparative  statement  show- 
ing the  average  wages  paid  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  tabulated  from  the  returns  of  the  consuls.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  tabulate  in  the  same  form  the  fourt^ren  special  tables, 
beginning  with  the  wages  of  factory  and  mill  operatives  and  ending  with 
those  of  printers,  as  will  be  readily  perceived  by  consulting  the  different 
consular  returns  under  these  heads.  In  an  investigation  of  this  scope, 
based  upon  a  circular  intended  to  be  so  elastic  as  to  embrace  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  country  and  district,  it  is  but  natural  that  consular 
reports  should  vary  greatly  in  stating  wages  under  a  given  head,  as 
they  are  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by  the  amount  and  form  of  the  in- 
formation obtainable,  and  on  the  other  by  the  prominence  given  to  a 
general  local  industry.  Manchester,  for  example,  lays  stress  on  cotton 
employes,  Sheffield  on  cutlery,  andTunstall  on  pottery,  under  the  topics 
of  Factories,  Mills,  and  Workshops,  and  it  will  pass  without  saying  that 
a  general  average  based  upon  such  data  would  be  misleading.  A  greater 
difficulty  arises  in  the  matter  of  the  form  in  which  statistics  may  be  pre- 
sented. Even  in  such  comprehensive  heads  as  Printers  and  Cori)oration 
employes,  upon  which  full  information  is  given,  the  different  wages  of 
the  grades  or  persons  thereunder  cannot  be  satisfactorily  tabulated,  as 
the  consuls,  necessarily  acting  without  concert,  show  a  great  variety  in 
the  form  and  particularity  of  their  statements.  I  therefore  suggest  that, 
if  it  is  deemed  essential  to  strike  a  general  average  in  special  trades, 
the  center  most  identified  with  a  single  industry  be  taken  as  best 
representative,  and  that  for  all  wages,  special  and  general,  in  Great 
Britain,  Dundee  appears  to  me  to  stand  as  the  fairest  example. 

TRADE  CONDITIONS  OP  LONDON. 

Centuries  ago,  when  London  was  but  a  fraction  of  its  present  size,  it 
was  said  not  to  be  a  city  but  "  a  province  covered  with  houses."  Year 
by  year  its  inherent  principle  of  growth  has  moved  with  accelerated 
progress,  widening  its  vast  territory,  multiplying  its  inhabitants,  and 
adding  to  its  enormous  wealth  until  it  would  appear  that  no  limit  can  be 
set  to  its  future  greatness.  In  1881  the  population  with  the  metiopoli- 
tan  area  was  3,814,571 ;  within  what  is  known  as  the  15mile  radius  it 
amounted  to  4,500,000,  or  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  while  the  space  protected  by  the  metropolitan  police  covers  no 
less  than  700  square  miles.  "  Its  statistics,"  says  Mr.  Herbert  Fry,  '* are 
all  upon  such  a  gigantic  scale  that  If  they  were  related  of  some  remote 
and  foreign  place  we  would  stand  ams^ed  at  the  revelation  of  them." 
Like  all  large  cities,  it  presents  in  a  marked  degree  the  contrast  of  great 
wealth  and  distressing  poverty ;  of  districts  second  to  none  in  health- 
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fiilDess,  and  slums  of  the  vilest  description ;  of  thousands  of  well-paid 
artisans,  and  thousands  of  half-starved  workmen.  Its  charit  ies  are  vast 
and  manifold ;  it  is  the  radiating  center  of  benevolent  systems  that  al- 
leviate the  distress  of  the  poor  within  its  gates  and  throughout  the 
world ;  its  professional  thieves  would  make  an  army,  and  it  commits  a 
third  of  the  crimes  of  the  Kingdom.  To  its  character  as  the  common  mart 
aud  banking  center  of  the  world,  it  adds  that  of  being  a  universal  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  a  receiver  of  industrial  products.  A  glance  through 
the  Trade  Directory  of  London  shows  how  comprehensive  and  varied  are 
the  manufactories,  foundries,  and  workshops  which  add  to  the  production 
of  the  great  special  trade  centers,  weaving  jute  as  at  Dundee,  spinning 
cotton  as  at  Manchester,  and  forging  metals  as  at  Birmingham.  In  so 
vast  a  field  as  this  it  is  natural  that  the  broad  contrasts  exhibited  in 
and  commercial  life  should  make  themselves  manifest  in  the  prices  paid 
social  for  labor;  and  while  it  can  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition  that 
wages  are  higher  in  London  than  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  it  will  also 
be  found  that  in  the  lower  trades  and  districts  ^^ starvation  rates"  is  too 
complimentary  a  term  to  apply  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  unfortunate 
laboring  victims  of  the  greed  and  fierce  competition  of  trade.  Work 
is  cheaper  on  the  Surrey  than  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  and 
dearer  in  the  West  End  than  in  the  East.  The  city  proper,  a  small  but 
all  important  district  of  632  acres,  pays  highest,  while  wages,  well  main- 
tained throughout  the  West  End,  drop  ott'as  they  approach  the  suburbs. 
A  large  manufacturer,  who  employs  many  hundred  hands,  and  who  a 
few  years  ago  removed  his  factory  from  the  East  End  to  the  West  Central 
district,  told  me  that  although  he  paid  by  piece-work,  the  wages  for 
the  same  work  cost  him  10  x>cr  cent,  more  than  in  his  former  location. 
With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  a  matter 
it  is  to  formulate  an  adequate  representative  average,  as  it  is  not  the 
average  of  one  city,  but  twenty  cities  rolled  into  one.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  wage  statistics  herewith  preser»ted  have  been  com- 
piled with  care,  and  are  substantially  correct.  The  investigations  of 
the  consuls  have  been  so  painstaking  and  elaborate'  that  on  some  of 
the  general  topics  of  the  circular  I  have  discarded  the  material  which 
I  have  collected,  as  being  merely  cumulative  of  what  they  so  well  pre- 
sent, and  therefore  unnecessary  of  repetition.  The  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  they  furnish  is  so  great  that  I  beg  to  make  my  remarks  on 
the  dififerent  heads  as  brief  as  the  circumstances  of  each  case  will  allow. 

PARTICULARS  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLE  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  1881  census  of  England  and  Wales  gives  these  particulars  of  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  which  are  important  collateral  facts  in 
a  study  of  wages : 


Claaa. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

ProfeMional 

1        450,055 

106, 120 

1,545,302 

10,467 

64.840 

1,578,180 

0, 030. 610 

647,046 

1, 803, 810 

080,128 

BomMtic 

258,508 

Commercial 

)        060,661 

Agriculiaral 

1     1,318,344 

1, 383, 184 

IjMlnglrial 

4,705.178 

6, 373, 367 
14,786,875 

Indefinite  and  noQ-prodnctiTe 

1    4,866,256 

Total 

,  12.1130  002 

13, 884, 537 

25, 074, 430 

1 
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The  following  are  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  industrial  class: 

PerHODs  working  aud  dealing  Id — 

Books,  prints,  and  maps 105,  ft|*2 

Machines  and  iniplemcnts 2t>7, 976 

Houses,  furniture,  and  decorations Tt'e.  ikA) 

Carriage  and  harness «7, 174 

Ships  and  boats 54,  WO 

Chemicals  and  compounds 43, 015 

Tobacco  and  pipes :fcf,  175 

Board  and  lodging lir>,l>o5 

Spirituous  drinks 65,052 

Food 44e,6l>l 

Food  and  lodging  (total) 6;29, 371 

Wool  and  worsted *23:i.256 

Silk 63,:.77 

Cotton  and  flax 584,470 

Unspecified  material 170, 343 

Textile  fabrics  (total) 1,053,G4^ 

Dress 9!-l,  lOi 

Animal  substances «it*,*^»2 

Vegetable  substances 16(>,745 

Mines 441. 27i 

Stone,  clay,  and  roiul-raaking 19:t,od3 

Earthenware  and  ghiss 74,407 

Iron  and  steel 361,543 

General  and  unspecified  commodities 816,243 

Refuse  matters 14,:V.W 

RATES   OF  WAGES. 

For  the  rates  of  wages  of  workers  of  every  class,  I  have  to  refer  to 
the  appended  tables.  The  rates  given  represent  in  general  the  wa^es 
paid  for  the  full  time  of  six  days  in  a  week,  and  are  therefore  erroneoas 
if  we  are  to  judge  the  workinginan's  position  from  the  beginninp:  of  the 
year  to  the  end,  unless  he  has  had  continuous  work  aud  been  blessed  with 
his  full  health  and  strength.  Shutting  down  of  mills,  working  at  short 
time,  drunkennevss,  and  sickness  are  always  active  reducing  his  earnings, 
while  the  interest  on  his  debts  never  sleeps,  his  rents  run  on,  uud  his 
food  and  clothes  must  be  obtained  whether  work  is  abundant  or  Klack. 
In  the  considenition  of  this  toi)ic  in  the  Consular  Keport  No.  16,  De- 
cember, 188'i,  1  showed  its  importance  by  reference  to  the  statistics  kept 
by  the  Northumberland  Miuers'  Union  Association  during  the  reign  of 
high  wages  on  theTyne,  when  the  loss  from  drunkeness  alone  amounted 
to  9J  per  cent ;  while  from  all  causes  induciug  loss  of  time  it  was  i>ointed 
out  that  in  the  pottery  districts  the  <litterence  between  the  real  an<l  ai>- 
parent  wages  was  20  per  cent.  Dr.  Farr  estimates  that  the  loss  of  time 
per  inhabitant  averages  5  per  cent,  a  year  from  sickness  alone.  Again, 
there  are  trades  which  from  their  very  nature  can  only  be  pur8ue<l  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  house-painters  in  London  estimate 
their  working  season  at  six  or  seven  months  from  spring  to  autumn, 
after  which  there  is  little  or  no  work  for  them,  and  if  they  labor  at  all 
it  is  in  a  casual  way  at  whatever  their  hands  find  to  do.  1  was  informed 
by  an  old  painter  that  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  of  painters  tu  labor 
at  their  trade  in  the  snnnner  season,  and  after  that  to  engage  in  tallow- 
candle  making,  which  could  not  well  be  carried  on  in  hot  weather.  This 
now,  he  said,  is  all  changed  since  the  use  of  paraffine  came  in,  as  it  can 
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be  made  into  candles  the  year  aroand,  and  the  painters  now  have  no 
complementary  trade  which  they  can  follow.  These  illustrations  present 
the  important  diiference  between  real  and  apparent  wages,  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize. 

Under  the  head  of  Government  employ  I  have  given  the  full  ssilary 
list  of  the  foreign  office,  which  is  the  best  paid  of  the  Government  de- 
partments, and  also  several  branches  of  the  post-office,  which  is  said 
to  represent  the  other  extreme.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salaries  and 
wages  paid  iu  the  British  civil  service  differ  from  those  of  the  United 
States  in  this  important  particular :  that  the  higher  positions  are  far 
better  compensated,  and  the  lower  far  worse.  Policemen  and  letter- 
carries  in  London  are  paid  from  $300  t<o  $375  a  year,  while  in  large 
American  cities  the  wages  of  the  same  classes  average  twice  and  three 
times  these  amounts. 

COST   OF  LIVING  IN  LONDON. 

Cost  of  living  in  London,  in  so  far  as  that  refers  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  food,  clothing,  &c ,  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  tables  given  by 
theconsul  at  Liverpool  on  the  subject  that  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  prices  here.  The  great  imports  of  American  and  other 
produce  in  late  years  have  materially  reduced  the  cost  of  the  working- 
man's  food  especially,  and  as  the  first  and  principal  ports  of  landing 
are  Liverpool  and  London  the  effect  of  the  cheapness  of  price  has  been 
particularly  felt  in  these  centers.  English  fish  find  their  leading  mar- 
ket in  London,  and  so  concentrated  has  been  the  fish  monopoly  that  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  fish  dearer  in  the  maritime  towns  off  whose 
shores  they  were  caught  than  in  London  itself.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  the  late  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
workingmeu  the  advantages  of  fish  as  a  prominent  article  of  diet,  but 
how  far  the  lesson  has  been  taken  to  heart  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  the 
Englishman  is  essentially  carnivorous  in  his  tastes,  and  prefers  a  chop 
or  a  steak  at  far  higher  cost,  even  if  he  can  ill  aftbrd  to  spend  the 
money.  Among  the  common  laborers  and  the  Ipwer  poor,  fish,  next  to 
bread  and  cheese,  has  long  been  the  main  reliance,  fried  fish  shops 
being  a  feature  of  all  the  low  quarters  of  London.  With  bread  at  3 
cents  a  pound,  tea  and  sugar  lower  tliau  were  ever  known,  and  with  a 
downward  tendency  in  nearly  all  other  commodities,  the  condition  of 
the  London  workman  ought  not  to  be  uncomfortable  if  he  had  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Scotch  or  continental  workman.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  national  food  in  general  use  except  meat,  which  is  expensive.  In 
America  and  Italy  there  is  corn;  in  Ireland,  potatoes;  in  Scotland, 
oatmeal;  in  China  and  India,  rice;  and  in  France  there  is  the  consum- 
mate knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  of  making  a  soup  which 
costs  almost  nothing  and  yet  is  palatable  and  nutritious.  Even  Samuel 
Smiles,  the  author  of  "Thrift"  and  ''Self  Help,"  with  his  high  opinion 
of  the  industry  of  the  English  artisan,  says,  "He  might  be  more  com- 
fortiible  and  independent  in  his  circumstances  were  he  as  prudent  as  he 
is  laborious,  but  improvidence  is  unhappily  the  defect  of  his  class.'' 
Going  back  to  the  time  of  Daniel  Defoe,  who  for  years  employed  100 
men  in  in  his  tile  and  brick  works  at  Tilbury,  we  find  him  saying : 

Good  Imsbandry  is  no  English  virtue.  It  neither  loves  nor  is  loved  by  us  English- 
m  -D.  The  English  get  fortunes  and  the  Dutch  save  them  ;  and  this  observation  I 
have  made  between  Dntchuien  and  Eu^lishnieu,  that  where  an  Englishman  earns 20«. 
a  week  and  bnt  just  lives,  as  we  call  it,  a  Dutchman  with  the  same  earnings  grows 
rich  and  leaves  his  children  iu  a  very  good  condition. 

The  general  cheapness  of  food  in  England,  which  has  resulted  in 
rain  to  the  English  larmer,  has  been  a  great  boon  to  all  other  classes  of 
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labor,  and  it  would  have  been  greater  were  household  maDagement^ 
cooking,  and  economy  better  understood  and  practiced.  Mayhew, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  poor  and  the  labor  of  London  has  never  been 
rivaled,  points  out  again  and  again  how  prone  the  poor  are  to  spend  a 
large  part  of  their  earnings  in  luxuries,  and  how  in  times  of  compara- 
tive prosperity  they  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Dis  observa- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  leveled  not  against  the  better  class  of  artisan 
workers,  but  the  lower  grades  of  labor  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vagabond  pursuits  which  exist  in  London;  but  the  same  evil  tendency, 
while  losing  some  of  its  force  as  it  passes  through  the  higher  grades, 
still  retains  enough  power  to  point  the  moral.  As  I  have  laid  stress 
upon  this  point  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  there  are  not  many 
thousands  of  hard-working  families  in  London  whose  household  econ- 
omy, sober  habits,  and  industrious  instincts  are  such  as  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  complain  of,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  improvemeDt 
in  this  respect  is  progressive. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

I  have  made  many  inquiries  to  ascertain  the  comparison  between  tbe 
wages  of  1878  and  the  present,  and  the  result  has  been  that  I  find  the 
position  of  affairs  is  about  the  same.  1878  and  1884  may  both  be 
termed  years  of  depression,  and  the  price  of  iron,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  index  of  commercial  activity  in  England,  has  again  receded  to  tbe 
basis  of  1878,  the  lowest  in  thirty-two  years.  The  latest  export  and 
import  statistics  show  a  contraction  from  the  former  year,  and  the 
coraplaintsof  dull  trade  grow  louder  daily.  1880,  '81,  '82  brought  wages 
up  fractionally,  and  in  some  instances  materially,  but  now  we  seem  to 
have  drifted  back  to  1878.  One  thing  in  favor  of  the  workingman  is, 
that  food  is  somewhat  cheaper,  meat  alone  increasing  and  maintaiuing 
its  high  price.  In  the  late  agitation  in  relation  to  the  bill  against  cat- 
tle disease,  >\hich  was  thought  at  the  time  to  imply  the  destruction  of 
the  live-cattle  trade,  the  greatest  opposition  was  manifested  against  it 
by  the  workingmen's  clubs  in  large  cities,  who  naturally  looked  upon 
any  cause  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  meat  as  a  calamity.  I  have 
mentioned  the  English  fondness  for  meat,  and  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  continental  nations  and  the  English  in  this  respect  I  re- 
produce the  figures  of  M.  Maurice  Block,  giving  the  pounds  consump- 
tion per  head  a  year:  "United  Kingdom,  87;  France,  66;  Russia, 44; 
Prussia,  42 ;  Belgium,  40 ;  Italy  and  Spain,  29.'' 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

"  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  or  otherwise,  sav- 
ing  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally  affiect  then:  habits 
for  good  or  evil." 

A  large  majority  of  the  London  workmen  can  certainly  be  ranke<l  as 
skillful  artisans  and  steady  and  industrious  citizens.  From  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  alacrity  in  every  branch  of 
work,  there  is,  however,  a  general  slowness  in  action  which  at  first  might 
be  mistaken  for  laziness,  but  which  longer  experience  shows  to  be  what 
might  be  denominated  the  national  tcorking  pacCy  and  it  is  the  steadiness 
and  method  of  this  movement  under  low  pressure  which  has  built  up  the 
industrial  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  also  a  large  class  whose 
inclination  for  work  is  measured  solely  by  their  actual  necessities,  aud 
if  four  days'  work  in  a  week  will  furnish  shillings  enough  for  food,  and 
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especially  drink,  the  other  days,  which  might  be  used  for  increasing  their 
comfort,  are  idled  away  in  dissipation.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
the  lower  wage-earners.  The  better-class  workman  is  exceedingly  pre- 
cise in  his  mode  of  doing  work,  and  lacks  that  ingenuity,  quickness,  and 
plastic  habit  of  adaptibility  to  circumstances  which  are  so  marked  in 
American  artisans.  He  has,  however,  a  dogged  perseverance  and  a 
capacity  for  hard  work  which  well  accounts  for  the  substantiality  of 
English  manufactures.  The  foremen  in  particular  I  have  noticed  are 
men  of  shrewdness,  activity,  and  great  common  sense.  Mr.  Mundella, 
speaking  of  the  efQciency  of  English  and  foreign  labor,  says: 

There  is  a  strenuousneds  of  effort,  a  rapidity  and  deftness  of  movement,  which  I  have 
never  seen  equaled  except  in  the  United  States.  The  American,  being  of  the  same 
race,  1  rank  as  the  equal  of  the  Englishman.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  superior,  only  so 
far  as  he  excels  in  temperance  and  intelligence. 

As  regards  the  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  save,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  general  range  of  wages  is  such  that  the  comparatively  few  who 
are  endowed  with  greater  prudence  and  self  denial  than  the  rest  have 
a  chance  of  ending  the  year  with  money  in  hand.  Prof.  Leoni  Levi, 
writing  on  the  subject  of  British  wages,  divides  workmen  into  three 
classes:  (1)  Those  employed  in  works  requiring  higher  skilled  labor 
and  manufacture,  who  receive  from  $7.30  to  $9.73  (30«.  to  40«.)  a  week; 
(2)  those  employed  on  work  not  so  exclusive  or  technical,  $6.08  to  $8.52 
(25«.  to  35».),  and  (3)  unskilled  labor,  $3.89  to  $5.60  (16«.  to  238.).  It  will 
be  perceived  that  upon  this  basis  (which  I  consider  a  most  valuable  de- 
duction from  the  actual  facts)  that  the  margin  for  saving  is  small  in- 
deed, and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  in  1861 
the  depoita  in  the  savings  banks  amounted  to  jC41,646,000,  and  in  1882 
they  were  $83,651,000,  or  an  increase  of  101  per  cent.,  while  the  popula- 
tion had  only  increased  22  per  cent.  Much  of  this  increase  came  from  the 
laboring  classes,  and  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  thrift  is  gaining  ground. 
The  Government  has  made  every  provision  for  encouraging  the  work- 
man to  lay  by  whatever  he  may  be  able  by  establishing  at  every  money 
oflfice  in  the  postal  system  a  savings  bank  where  any  one  may  deposit 
not  more  than  £'A0  in  a  year,  with  interest  at  2J  per  cent.  The  lowest 
deposit  that  can  be  made  is  a  shilling,  but  in  order  to  stimulate  smaller 
savings  forms  are  issued  about  the  size  of  ordinary  checks,  with  twelve 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  a  penny  postage-stamp  may  be  placed.  When 
the  form  has  thus  been  filled  with  twelve  stamps  it  will  be  received  as 
a  shilling  deposit. 

In  the  increase  in  savings,  the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  the  greater  spread  of  education,  the  decrease  in  pauper- 
ism, the  exertions  of  the  churches,  the  good  done  by  philanthropic  so- 
cieties, and  the  action  of  wise  legislative  measures  we  find  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  some  of  the  re- 
sults. Drunkenness,  thriftlessness,  and  gambling  are  the  causes  which 
still  hamper  the  upward  movement,  but  the  results  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  as  seen  in  the  higher  wages,  in  better  food,  clothing,  and  dwell- 
ings, give  high  hopes  of  the  successful  continuance  of  the  good  work. 
The  consul  at  Bristol  gives  an  interesting  table  dealing  with  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  and  spirits,  which  puts  in  compact  statistical  form  the 
large  per  capita  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  no  statistics  can  present 
the  misery,  crime,  and  poverty  resulting.  The  strong  drinking  tastes 
of  the  English  people,  supported  by  centuries  of  tradition  and  encour- 
aged by  the  climate,  are  admitted  to  be  the  worst  enemy  to  combat  and 
the  greatest  evil  of  the  country.  Betting  on  horse  races  is,  unfortu- 
nately, largely  on  the  increase,  and  is  indulged  in  by  every  class  of 
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society.  Raciog  in  different  i)art8  of  England  takes  place  nearly  every 
day,  and  is  followed  with  the  keenest  eagerness.  In  London  there  are 
two  daily  papers  of  wide  circulation  devoted  exclu8ive)3'  to  8|>ort8,  as 
well  as  numerous  weeklies  and  semi- weeklies;  and  the  amount  of  space 
allotted  to  descriptions  of  races,  quotations  of  betting,  and  prophecies, 
in  the  regular  dailies,  shows  how  deep  a  hold  the  excitement  of  racing 
has  upon  the  public.  On  the  result  of  any  great  race  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  millions  of  dollars  depend,  and  the  system  of  l>etting 
with  ^^bookmakers''  is  such  that  the  public  is  almost  invariably  the 
loser.  The  demoralization  thus  created  and  the  amount  of  money  lost 
is  not  second  to  the  lottery  systems  of  southern  countries,  and  in  Lon- 
don, between  the  temptations  of  the  publican  and  bookmaker,  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  thousands  of  laborers,  artisans,  and  clerks  have  little 
chance  of  reaching  the  savings  bank.  Now  that  to  the  pernicious  system 
of  stock  and  produce  gambling  in  America  is  being  rapidly  added  to  the 
English  racing  mania,  we  may  look  for  increased  depravity  in  our  youths, 
and  a  waste  of  money  on  a  larger  scale  than  before  if  the  present  results 
are  any  criterion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  statement  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  London  between  employer 
and  employ^  may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Old  servants  in  house- 
holds, old  employes  in  banks,  and  in  some  stores  and  factories,  are  8till 
treated  with  the  former  forbearance  and  ci)urtesy  which  was  one  of  the 
lovable  traits  of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant  in  English 
life.  Butthe  patriarchal  system  ofpersonal  attachment,  where  the  master 
was  the  father  and  guide  to  his  workmen,  is  fast  going  out  of  date,  and 
now  lingers  only  in  smaller  manufacturing  towns  and  in  the  country. 
The  greater  independence  of  the  workingman  has  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  the  connection,  and  now  the  feeling  is  one  of  indifference,  the 
master  getting  as  much  work  out  of  his  men  as  he  can,  and  they  en- 
deavoring to  do  just  enough  to  maintain  their  places  and  earn  their 
wages.  I  have  even  heard  the  feeling  existing  described  as  one  of  bit- 
terness ;  but  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  general. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  LABOR. 

Labor  is  well  organized  in  London,  every  branch  of  trade  uniting  iu 
unioiis  for  the  maintenance  of  their  members  and  the  defense  of  their 
rights  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  most  of 
the  trade  unions  throughout  the  country  have  their  head  office  in,  and 
are  partially  directed  from,  London.  For  the  general  laws  bearing  upon 
the  subject  1  have  to  refer  to  the  report  fronj  Glasgow,  where  full  de- 
tails are  given.  There  are  several  hundred  trade  unions  in  London.  I 
will  take  as  an  example  tbe  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society,  now  in  its 
thirty-sixth  year  of  organization,  the  particulars  of  whicii  have  been 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Coulson,  the  general  secretary. 

The  society  consists  of  0,075  members,  divided  into  128  branches.  The 
yearly  hicomu  amounts  to  $45,000,  or  an  average  cost  of  62  cents  a 
month  to  each  member :  and  the  ]>resent  worth  of  the  society  is  $142,000. 
Since  1800  the  union  has  paid  the  following  tiene&ts  to  members  and 
their  families:  For  sickness,  $1)0,500;  for  funerals,  $37,000 ;  for  acci- 
dents, $2,000;  grants  to  ot  ler  trades,  $4,000;  for  trade  privileges, 
$20,000;  superannuation,  $.i50— making  a  total  of  about  $200,000. 

Qunlijficationof  members. — Every  bricklayer  who  furnishes  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  is  in  good  health  and  hiis  worked  at  the  trade  for  two. 
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three,  or  five  years,  and  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-five  years 
Eutrance  fee,  $1.25. 

Contributions  as  per  age. — Twelve  cents  a  week  up  to  thirty  years  of 
age;  13  cents  up  to  thirty-five  years;  14  cents  up  to  forty  years,  and 
16  cents  up  to  forty-five  years.  Any  member  who  has  completed  one 
year  and  paid  the  rates  is  free,  and  entitled  to  traveling,  sick  pay, 
funeral,  and  other  benefits.  Those  admitted  from  forty  five  to  fifty-five 
years  of  ago  pay  6  cents,  and  are  entitled  to  trade  and  funeral  benefits. 

Trad€  benefits, — From  the  time  a  branch  is  opened  all  members  are 
eutitled  to  support  to  maintain  the  established  wages  and  trade  customs 
of  the  district ;  also  traveling  benefit,  37  cents  a  station.  (There  are 
sixteen  relieving  stations  in  London,  where  bricklayers  in  search  of 
work  are  entitled  to  apply.) 

Sick  benefit, — Two  dollars  and  ninety-three  cents  per  week  for  thirteen 
weeks;  81.94  for  the  next  thirteen  weeks;  $1.10  for  the  next  year  and 
a  half,  and  73  cents  for  the  remainder  of  illness. 

Funeral  benefit. — Sevmty-three  dollars.  To  free  and  overaged  mem- 
bers, «29.20. 

Optional  benefits. — On  payment  of  2  cent«  a  week  for  accident,  when 
permanently  afflicted,  $244;  when  injured  at  builder's  works,  a  furtlier 
sum  of  $244  for  legal  expenses  to  establish  a  just  claim  for  compensation 
for  injuries  and  loss  of  employment. 

Superannuation  benefit, — For  2  cents  a  week ;  if  a  member  fifteen 
years,  97  cents  a  week ;  twenty  years,  $1.21  a  week ;  twenty-five  years, 
il.46;  thirty  years,  $1.94.  Aged  and  infirm  members  may  work  for 
any  wages  they  can  obtain. 

Extra  sicJc  allowance. — For  2  cents  a  week  an  extra  97  cents. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  fixed  at  18  cents  an  hour  for  fifty-two  and  a  half 
hours  a  week  in  summer  ($9.G5),  and  forty-eight  hours  in  winter  ($8.04), 
for  Loudon.  At  Swindon,  one  of  the  outside  branches,  the  work  is  00 
hours  in  summer,  at  13  cents  an  hour  ($7.80).  The  full  rate  varies  from 
810.30  a  week  at  Hampstead  and  Eichmond  (fifty-six  and  a  half  hours, 
at  IS  cents)  to  $6.07  at  Iron  Bridge,  or  about  11  cents  for  fifty  five  hours, 

STRIKES. 

London  has  been  singularly  frcefrom  strikes,  which  isperhapsdue  to  the 
large  number  of  workers  who  can,  in  case  of  need,  readily  be  obtained  to 
take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  From  interior  towns  weconstantly  hear  of 
strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes,  and  yet  the  great  center  of  trade  unionism 
is  scarcely  ever  the  scene  of  the  riotous  or  passive  contests  which  are 
so  conunon  elsewhere.  Last  year  the  bricklayers  had  but  one  dispute 
in  London,  which  was  against  increasing  the  hours  of  working  in  Lam- 
beth until  4  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  They  were  unsuccessful,  after  s])en(l- 
ing  $350  of  the  society  fund  to  maintain  their  ])oint.  At  present  the 
only  strike  in  progress  is  that  of  shoemakers  in  the  common  kinds  of 
wholesale  work,  who  demand  a  uniform  price-list.  This  was  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  the  result  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  men  have 
rejected  the  compromise  list  and  have  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement. 
The  whole  question  is  at  this  time  unsettled,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  proceedings  is  operating  very  detrimentally  upon  the  wholesale 
shoe  trade. 

The  general  effects  of  strikes,  except  the  few  on  record  where  the 
employers  have  almost  immediately  capitulated,  is  to  injure  both  sides, 
the  workingmen  suffering  more  than  the  master.  Unsuccessful  strikes, 
which  arc  in  the  majority,  represent  a  dead  loss  to  the  workingmen, 
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while  a  snccessful  strike  is  often  gained  at  snob  an  expense,  tbroogh 
lost  time,  that  the  additional  increment  to  the  wage  may  take  many 
months  to  place  the  workman  in  his  former  financial  condition. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

Working  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  whatever  and  wherever  they 
choose,  there  being  no  restriction  on  their  freedom  in  this  respect.  The 
former  evil  custom,  by  which  employers  furnished  goods  to  their  work- 
men on  the  credit  of  the  employ6*8  wages  as  secnrity,  led  to  so  many 
abuses  that  the  practice  was  prohibited  by  the  passage  of  the  truck 
acts,  which,  I  believe,  are  seldom  violated  in  London.  Wages  in  gen- 
eral trades  are  paid  weekly  on  Saturday,  the  half  holiday,  but  the  pay- 
ment on  Friday  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  A  late  act  of  Parliament 
prohibits  the  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses,  a  common  custom, 
which  usually  resulted  to  the  undue  benefit  of  the  publican. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STORES. 

The  power  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  London  is  very  strong, 
both  in  the  large  trade  carried  on  by  the  "  stores,"  as  they  are  calle<l, 
and  the  effect  they  have  had  in  a  competitive  way  in  compelling  in- 
dividuals and  firms  engaged  in  retail  business  to  cut  down  their  former 
large  profits  somewhat  in  conformity  with  the  profits  of  the  co-opera- 
tive stores.  The  public  have  had  their  attention  strongly  rtirected 
to  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  and  greater  care 
is  now  exercised  in  buying  than  ever  before.  In  the  general  retail  trade 
we  find  a  tendency  to  multiply  monster  establishments,  where  ready- 
money  payments  are  enforced  (a  leacUug  principle  of  the  co-operative 
system),  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  signs  as  this  displayed  in 
some  of  the  smaller  shops  *'  Cash  payments  I  The  stores  defied  P  show- 
ing  the  rivalry  they  fear,  and  the  standard  of  cheapness  they  wish  to 
hold  forth  to  gain  customers.  The  English  shopkeeper  has  been  known 
for  his  long  credits.  This  system  is  now  going  out,  and  the  ready- 
money  feature  of  co  operation  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  change. 
Another  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  co-operative  stores  extend  the 
field  of  their  operations  beyond  their  own  doors ;  as  special  private 
concerns,  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  extensive  patronage  of  the 
stores,  enter  into  combination  to  furnish  goods  to  the  co-operative  mem- 
bers at  a  reduction  of  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  from  regular  rates.  Armed 
with  amember's  ticket  which  costs  from  2«.()e2.  to5«.,aud  theext^nsive  list 
of  establishments  in  connection  with  the  stores,  one  can  command  a  sub- 
stantial discount  on  almost  any  article  purchasable.  The  stores  main- 
tain a  reputation  for  cheapness,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  their  stock, 
and  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing  the  small  trader  to  the  wall.  He  can- 
not buy,  sell,  or  manage  as  cheaply  as  his  antagonist,  and  yet  he  must 
make  an  effort  to  keep  his  prices  somewhat  on  a  level  with  ^'  store  ** 
rates.  Unlike  many  interior  cities  the  patronage  of  cooperation  in 
London  is  mostly  confined  to  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  the  work- 
ingmen  getting  some  benefit  from  the  cheapening  prices  of  his  local 
trsulesmen. 

DWELLINGS  OP  THE  LONDON  WORK  PEOPLE. 

Having  given  above  some  information  upon  the  general  condition  of 
working  people,  their  habits,  food,  wages,  and  mode  of  life,  I  will  con- 
fine this  section  to  the  question  of  their  dwellings. 
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Macaalay  once  said  that  there  was  nothing  so  ridicalous  as  to  see  the 
English  nation  in  a  spasm  of  virtue;  and  there  were  not  wanting  critics 
when  the  last  topic  of  interest,  the  better  honsing  of  the  poor,  was 
pnshed  to  the  front,  to  predict  that  it  would  be  a  short  lived  benevolent 
excitement,  and  that  matters  would  soon  fall  back  into  the  old  ruts.  The 
appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  subject^  and  the 
continued  and  practical  attention  which  is  still  strongly  maintained, 
force  me  to  believe  that  the  interest  awakened  is  not  ephemeral,  but 
that  great  and  lasting  good  will  result  to  the  poor  from  the  movement, 
for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  the  metropolitan 
press.  When  one  has  been  through  the  slums  of  London  and  has  seen 
the  overcrowding,  the  indecency  and  brutality  of  the  wretched  inmates, 
he  can  ap]>reciate  how  vast  is  the  misery,  and  how  great  the  difficulty 
that  faces  those  whose  means  and  endeavors  are  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  improvement. 

The  statistics  of  the  number  of  persons  per  inhabited  house  in  Lon- 
don range  from  5.72  in  Croydon  (one  of  the  suburbs)  to  13.14  in  the 
parish  of  St  Anne,  Soho,  a  crowded  district  between  the  great  arteries 
of  London,  the  Strand  and  Oxford  street.  Here  is  a  honeycomb  of 
courts  and  blind  alleys  which  is  bewildering  in  its  intricacy,  and  a  stand- 
ing marvel  that  its  limited  space  can  contain  the  swarming  population. 
But  mere  statistics  of  apparent  overcrowding  seem  to  be  no  criterion  of 
the  misery,  as  we  find  that,  in  the  most  wretched  quarters,  Shoreditch, 
Batcliffe,  and  Whitechapel  maintain  the  more  respectable  figures  of  7.50 
to  8.50  per  house. 

The  popular  interest  may  do  much  by  stimulating  to  greater  work 
the  agencies  now  in  existence,  and  by  creating  new  ones;  and  in  meas- 
uriDg  what  can  be  done,  the  results  already  accomplished  by  the  Pea- 
body  Donation  Fund,  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  the 
Queen's  Park  Estate,  the  Metropolitan  Association,  and  many  similar 
organizations,  ought  to  be  attentively  noticed.  A  consideration  of  the 
first  three  mentioned,  which  exhibit  some  difference  in  system,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(1.)  The  Peabody  buildings,  scattered  in  different  parts  of  London, 
are  substantial,  many-roomed  establishments,  erected  with  the  closest 
care  as  to  sanitation,  and  maintained  and  managed  with  skill  and  pru- 
dence. So  that  the  really  deserving  poor  may  take  advantage  of  the 
benefits,  the  characters  of  the  applicants  for  rooms  are  inquired  into, 
aiid  persons  earning  more  than  30«.  ($7.50)  a  week  are  not  admitted. 
The  average  earnings  of  the  head  of  each  family  occupying  rooms  are 
now  $5.75.  Varying  with  the  nature  of  the  accommodation,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  location,  the  prices  charged  are  as  follows :  One  room 
per  week,  48  to  85  cents ;  two  rooms,  73  cents  to  $1.58 ;  three  rooms,  97 
cents  to  $1.76;  four  rooms,  $1.70  to  $1.84.  Nearly  every  trade  is  rep- 
resented among  the  tenants,  the  following  being  the  leading  occupa- 
tions :  Laborers,  582 ;  porters,  463 ;  police  constables,  267 ;  needle- 
women, 277;  carmen,  201;  charwomen,  181;  messengers,  125;  ware- 
house laborers,  150  ;  and  printers,  124.  The  nineteenth  annual  report 
states  that  the  fund  was  created  by  George  Peabody,  the  American 
philanthropist,  who  gave  £500,000  for  the  purpose.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1883,  the  interest  and  receipts  of  rent  made  the  fund  £830,000.  There 
was  borrowed  from  the  public  works  commissioners  and  others  the 
sum  of  £390,000,  of  which  £362,000  remain  unpaid,  thiis  bringing  the 
total  capital  up  to  £1,192,000.  In  1883  £120,000  were  expended  for 
lauds  and  buildings,  and  33  blocks  were  opened  containing  1,828  rooms; 
26  new  blocks  wiU  shortly  be  erected.    There  are  now  occupied  9,€ 
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rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries,  &c.  These  rooms  c:oiu prise 
4,359  dwellings — 73  of  4  rooms,  1,521  of  3  rooms,  2,073  of  2  rooms,  and 
602  of  1  room — occupied  by  18,009  persons.  The  rent  in  all  cai^s  in- 
cludes the  free  use  of  water,  sculleries,  &c.  The  death-rate  in  these 
buildings  was  18.60  per  1,000,  which  is  1.77  less  than  the  Loudou  aver- 
age. 

(2.)  The  Improved  Industrial  Buildings  Company  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  twenty-one  years,  and  celebrated  the  event  a  few  wt*elis 
since  by  opening  257  additional  dwellings  in  Soho.  The  principle  by 
which  this  company  is  governed  is  thus  stated: 

Although  the  work  engaged  in  is  philanthropic  in  its  character  and  ainin,  thin  fa<t 
has  been  Kubordinate  to  the  conviction  that  the  independence  of  the  tenants  &111M 
not  be  maintained  or  the  necessary  fnuds  secnred  for  the  work  unless  a  fair  dividfDil 
con)d  be  paid  on  the  capital  subscribed.  The  wisdom  of  thai  course  is  best  illiutnted 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  company,  for  which  on  the  one  hand  philanthropy  bad 
subscribed  the  capital,  and  on  the  other  the  tenants  have  in  no  sense  been  the  recipi- 
ents  of  charity.  They  simply  enjoy  complete,  comfortable,  and  healthy  homt^K,  in 
good  positions,  for  about  the  same  reut  they  formerly  paid  for  one  or  two  rooms  in  ill- 
adapted  and  unsanitary  houses. 

The  houses  are  built  in  large  blocks,  but  each  tenement  is  "self-con- 
tained," usually  comprising  a  kitchen,  water  supply,  and  one  or  two 
bedrooms,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms  is  such  as  to  make  them 
almost  as  desirable  as  private  houses.  The  height  of  the  rooms  is  8  feet 
6  inches,  and  the  superficial  and  cubic  area  120  feet  and  1,000  feet,  re- 
spectively. The  rents  average  for  one  room  in  the  poorer  districts,  51 
cents  a  week;  in  the  central  and  western  districts  the  prices  range,  for 
one  or  more  rooms,  from  60  cents  to  $3.04,  the  latter  being  charged  for 
a  few  6-room  dwellings  ;  the  greater  majority  are  3  or  4  room  tenements, 
averaging  under  $2.  The  company  owns  4,314  tenements,  occupied  by 
21,500  persons.  In  addition,  there  are  now  in  course  of  erection  610 
tenements,  capable,  in  all,  of  holding  25,000  tenants,  at  a  yearly  rental 
of  loOOjOOO.  The  ciipital  invested  is  $4,750,000,  paying  5  per'cent.  a 
year  to  shareholders. 

(3.)  Near  Paddington  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  cheapness 
and  beauty  of  the  cottage  system  of  tenements,  as  distinct  from  the 
block  system  just  described.  This  is  the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  which 
consists  of  about  3,000  houses,  renting  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  week,  and 
containing  a  population  of  15,000.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  designed  with  such  architectural  skill  and  varied  both  in 
form  and  color  with  such  fine  taste  as  to  give  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  an  esthetic  city,  rather  than  what  is  generally  associated  with 
the  idea  of  an  artisans'  locality,  where  so  often  the  "architecture" is 
only  the  monotonous  and  naked  plainness  of  straight  lines.  I  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  rich  display  of  flowers  that  appeared  in  eveiy 
window  and  garden,  and  the  evident  care  and  pride  the  tenants  took 
to  beautify  their  surroundings.  The  churches,  schools,  and  stores  are 
all  built  in  harmony  with  the  cottages,  making  together  one  of  the 
prettiest  parts  of  London. 

I  earnestly  recommend  a  study  of  these  three  systems,  as  the  question 
of  the  better  and  cheaper  accommodation  of  workingmen  is  already  a 
pressing  necessity  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  There  are  about  100,000 
persons  in  London  living  in  these  specially  provided  industrial  dwelUngs, 
and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  need  of  the  continuance  of  the 
system.  The  buildings  are  never  in  want  of  tenantSi  as  the  saperior 
advantages  and  cheaper  rates  make  applicants  numerous. 
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The  Dumber  and  rentals  of  dwelling-houses  in  England  and  Wales 
are  thus  stated  in  the  census : 


Rental. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Under  £10 

2,628.162 
721, 170 
418.003 
251,789 
242,  ©."iO 
104,956 
66,637 

58.8 

£10an<l  under  £15 

16.1 

£lSuidiinderit20 

9.3 

£20  and  under  £30 

5.6 

£30  and  under  £50 

5  4 

£50  and  under  £100 

3.1 

1.7 

Totjd 

4,468,763 

100.0 

These  figures  represent  the  gross  valuation  of  unfarnlshed  houses. 
The  real  rental  is  about  15  per  cent.  more.  But  in  judging  what  a  ten- 
ant mast  pay,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rates  and  taxes  fall  in 
most  cases  on  the  tenant  and  not  on  the  landlord,  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  taxes  on  an  average  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  rental. 
A  house  estimated  in  the  census  at  £10  ($50)  gross  would  give  an  actual 
rental  of  $57.50,  and,  with  the  addition  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  rental 
in  an  American  sense  would  be  $71.87,  or  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  on 
the  census  figures.  I  have  here  taken  the  moderate  increment  of  one- 
quarter  (5s.  in  the  pound  sterling)  to  represent  the  average  taxes.  In 
large  cities  or  in  the  suburbs  where  extensive  improvements  are  in 
progress,  it  mounts  to  8  and  even  10  shillings  in  tbe  pound,  while  in 
some  country  districts  it  is  as  low  as  2«.  6{/.,  or  one-eighth. 

HOW  A  LONDON  ENGINEER  LIVES. 

The  following  interview  is  with  a  good  representative  of  the  better 
class,  and  is  valuable  as  illustrating  the  uiode  and  means  of  life  of 
a  sober  and  industrious  mechanic  : 

lam  fifty-two  years  of  age  and  am  employed  as  an  oii;;ine-driver  at  the Elec- 
tric LightWorks.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children;  the  ehlest,  a  boy,  earns  10«. 
($2.44)  a  week ;  the  others  are  too  young  to  do  anything.  My  wages  are  £'i  ($U.72)  a 
week ;  in  18:32  the  same  position  commanded  £2.10.  The  hours  of  labor  are  from  6 
a.  m,  to  6.30  p.  m. ;  on  Saturdays  till  2  p.  m.,  or  70^  hours  a  week.  My  habits  are 
steady.  I  do  not  drink,  and  I  try  to  bo  ad  contented  as  I  can.  My  income  and  ex- 
penses are : 

SbiUings  a  year. 

My  wa^es,  40».  a  week 2,080 

Receive  from  my  son  10«.  a  week 520 

Total  income 2,.Q3 

Honse  rent,  8«.W.  a  week 442 

Does  to  Foresters  Society 37^ 

Insurance  on  Uves  of  self  and  family 143 

Food,  about  21a.  a  week 1,192 

Total  expenses  enumerated l|814i 

This  leaTes  me  about  £42  ($200)  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  clothes,  schooling, 
medicine,  'bus  fare,  &c.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  of  my  son  I  conld  not  got  along. 
Meat  is  expensive.  I  pay  7ff.  for  beef  on  Sunday  and  Monday.  I  can  save  a  little  now 
and  then,  always  have  enough,  but  none  to  spare. 
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SAFETY  OP  PACTOBY  AND  MILL  EMPLOYl&S. 

This  section  of  the  circular  asks  for  the  means  adopted  for  the  safety 
of  work  people,  the  provisions  m^de  for  them  in  case  of  accident,  and 
the  consideration  given  by  employers  to  their  moral  and  physical  well- 
being.  In  nearly  all  the  consular  reports  will  be  found  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  factories  and  workshop  acts  of  1878,  which  will  amply 
cover  the  requirements  of  this  inquiry,  upon  which  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
dressed the  Department.  London  is  laid  out  in  sanitary  districts,  the 
inspector  of  which,  under  certain  restrictions,  has  the  right  of  entrance 
into  any  house  or  shop  to  ascertain  its  sanitary  condition.  London  is 
a  practical  and  charitable  city  where  free  or  nearly  free  hospitals 
abound.  Many  of  the  trades  maintain  schools  and  homes  for  orphan 
children  of  their  craftsmen,  and,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  means  are  ex- 
tended to  the  sick  and  destitute.  I  have  not  learned,  however,  that 
employers  in  general  pay  any  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  their  employes  beyond  what  the  law  or  their  own  individual  sense 
of  justice  and  charity  dictates,  unless  we  except  those  large  firms  who 
board  and  keep  their  employes  in  their  own  buildings,  and  who  by  so 
doing  have  a  greater  responsibility  placed  upon  them. 

POLITICAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

The  workman's  political  influence  will  soon  become  a  great  factor  in 
the  British  franchise  83'Stem.  The  Liberal  party  in  bringing  forward 
and  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons  the  representation  of  the 
people  act  (a  copy  of  which  I  append),  which  it  is  estimated  will  add 
2,000,000  of  voters  to  the  electorate,  have  forced  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to  admit  that  there  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  thus  practically  insuring  its  ultimate  passage. 
Consul  Jones  has  made  a  specialty  of  reporting  on  the  question  of 
the  franchise,  and  I  have,  therefore,  to  refer  to  his  elaborate  statement. 

Strictly  si>eaking  the  workingman  pays  no  direct  imperial  taxes,  as 
all  incomes  under  £150  are  exempt,  and  the  classes  of  labor  which  we 
have  been  considering  rarely  have  incomes  amounting  to  that  sam. 
But  he  pays  local  taxation  either  directly  or  through  his  increased 
rent,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  commodities,  as  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  &c.,  on  which  heavy  duties  are  levied,  he  consumes.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  legislation  is  in  favor  of  labor,  independent  of  any 
strong  demand  from  the  workman  himself.  Several  beneficial  acta  on 
the  statute  books  have  been  the  result  of  direct  agitation  by  the  work- 
iugmen,  but  more  have  been  placed  there  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of 
legislation. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigration  during  1883  of  persons  of  British  and  Irish  origin  was 
320,118,  the  largest  on  record.  For  some  time  past  agencies  have  been 
forming  to  )>romote  emigration  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  press  has 
favored  the  idea  as  a  double  means  of  benefiting  the  emigrants  and  the 
country  they  leave,  and  it  was  therefore  a  surprise  to  find  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  first  six  months  of  1884,  as  compared  with  the  corre8jK>nding 
period  of  1883,  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  al)oat  30  per  oeoc 
The  colonial  office  has  lately  caused  to  be  printed  as  a  parliamentary 
pai)er  Mr.  Boyd's  scheme  for  a  state-directed  emigration  of  200,000  per- 
sons annually  to  Canada,  for  the  expenses  of  which  the  Oovernment  is 
asked  to  provide  £20,000,000  of  emigration  stock.    Mr.  Boyd  jastilles 
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its  necessity  ^<  in  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
excessive  and  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  hence  widely-spread  dis- 
tress, much  crime,  drunkenness,  and  unreasonable  competition,  evils  for 
which  the  only  practical  remedy  will  be  found  to  be  national  emigra- 
tion." '  As  the  question  is  likely  to  come  up  in  Parliament,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  it  as  an  important  point  in  the  emigration  of  the  future. 

As  to  the  occupations  of  emigrants  leaving  for  the  United  States  the 
board  of  trade  famishes  the  following  particulars  for  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  its  report  for  1883 :  Males,  adults,  general  laborers  (one-third 
of  the  total),  50,636;  occupations  not  stated,  12,120;  gentlemen,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  merchants,  6,999;  farmers  and  graziers,  4,363  ;<  me- 
chanics, 3,792 ;  qnarrymen,  3,550 ;  clerks  and  agents,  1,335 ;  carpenters 
and  joiners,  1,158,  &c.  Female  adults,  domestic  and  farm  servants, 
19,482  ;  no  occupations,  45,150. 

FEMALE  LABOR  IN  LONDON. 

According  to  the  census  there  are  about  3,500,000  women  who  are 
earning  wages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  if  the  present  tendency  is 
maintained  of  extending  the  field  of  female  labor  b^'  their  larger  employ- 
ment in  existing  occupations,  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  new  trades 
and  professions  as  prejudice  dies  away,  the  next  decade  will  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  gain 
their  own  livelihood.  The  work  that  the  more  ambitious  women  are 
now  striving  for  demands  some  technical  education,  which,  thanks  to 
the  multiplication  of  technical  institutes  in  London  during  the  past  few 
years,  can  now  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  In  speaking  of 
this  question  a  few  days  ago  Miss  King,  who  is  *the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women,  said : 

Tbinss  are  niendini;  somewhat.  A  great  impetus  has  heen  given  to  female  edaca- 
tioD  of  Tate  years,  and  the  time  is  coming  whea  it  will  be  regarded  as  much  incumbent 
npou  parents  to  train  their  daughters  to  earn  their  living  as  if  they  were  boys.  The 
great  want  is  training — sound,  practical,  technical  training.  In  a  small  way  we  have 
endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  our  class  for  teaching  bookkeeping,  which  we 
started  twenty  years  ago,  and  still  keep  on.  Our  pupils  receive  15«.  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  rising  afterwards  to  £H0  and  £100  a  year.  Since  our  first  class  was  started 
others  of  all  descriptions  have  increased  and  multiplied.  There  is  the  City  and  Guilds 
Art  School,  where  girls  go  through  a  throe  years'  course  in  wood  engraving;  Stgnor 
Bnlletti's  wood-carving  class  in  Albert  Hall;  Miss  Long's  office,  where  plan-tracing 
is  taogbt ;  and  girls  learn  practical  printing  in  the  Womau's  Printinjs^  Society,  West- 
minster. There  is  a  chromo-lithographic  school  in  Bloomsbury.  Designing  is  taught 
at  South  Kensington,  and  tapestry,  china  painting,  and  other  decorative  work  are 
taught  in  numerous  places.  There  is  a  complete  curriculum  for  women  desiring  to 
study  medicine,  in  Henrietta  street.  A  lady  pharmaceutical  chemist  in  Paddington 
takes  apprentices,  and  after  three  years'  training  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  are 
as  thoroughly  competent  to  dispense  medicines  aa  any  male  chemist.  I  need  not  refer 
to  the  training  colleges  for  teachers ;  they  have  long  been  in  existence.  The  nursing 
institates  are  more  recent.    All  are  doing  good  work. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  says  an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  «*  Women  who  Work,"  the  Messrs.  Donlton, 
the  famous  art-pottery  makers  in  Lambeth,  employed  in  artistic  work 
only  three  girls,  and  it  was  with  diflScalty  that  they  could  be  found. 
Now  over  300  girls  are  at  work,  and  the  number  of  technically  educated 
applicants  for  situations  tells  the  story  of  the  change.  To  be  eligible 
for  admittance  a  girl  must  have  passed  the  elementary  examinations  of 
an  art  school  and  be  at  least  thirteen  years  old.  The  payment  is  at 
first  low,  beginning  at  75  cents  to  $1  a  week,  and  rising  according  to 
merit.  The  weekly  average  earnings  of  a  good  steady  worker  (piece- 
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work  being  the  rale)  are  from  $5  to  $6.25,  but  there  are  cases  where  the 
earniDgs  amooot  to  $20  aud  $25. 

Another  branch  in  which  women  have  been  snccessftil  is  as  employes 
in  telegraph  and  telephone  offices,  there  being  over  1,000  female  telegra- 
phists in  London  alone,  against  a  few  score  in  1870,  when  the  Oorem- 
meut  took  over  the  management  of  the  telegraph  system.  Any  girl  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  after  piissing  the  civilservioe  exami- 
nation, maybe  entered  as  a  free  papil  in  the  post-office  telegraph  school 
In  three  months,  generally,  she  is  enabled  to  undertake  the  simpler 
matters  of  an  office,  and  receives  at  first  $2.50  a  week,  rising  25  cents 
a  week  per  annam  to  $4J25,  and  then  by  36  cents  a  week  per  aonaia 
to  $6.75.  At  the  Central  telegraph  office  there  are  424  second-class 
clerks  (women)  getting  fh>m  $2.50  to  $6.75;  106  first  class,  $7  to  $8; 
15  assistant  female  supervisors  with  yearly  salaries  of  $404  to  $505;  15 
others,  $505  to  $680 ;  8,  at  $730;  6,  at  $880;  and  2,  at  $1,200.  The  com- 
petition for  a  place  in  the  Government  telegraph  service  is  very  Ktest} 
recently,  when  50  hands  were  required,  there  were  500  applicants.  In 
answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  in  relation  to  telegraphists  and  school- 
teachers (male  and  female)  in  the  Government  employ,  I  received  the 
following  memorandum  from  Mr.  Percy  J.  Cackett,  of  the  Civil  Service: 

The  pay  of  telegraphists  varies  so  much  according  to  the  siie  of  the  town  at  which 
they  are  employed  that  it  is  almost  impoMihle  to  redace  it  tua  oniform  scale,  but  the 
system  adopted  is  as  follows :  A  competitive  examination  in  telegraphy  and  elemen- 
tary educational  routine  is  held  in  London ;  the  saccessfol  candidates  are  geoerally 
sent  to  small  country  towns,  at  which  the  fixed  pay  is  from  lUt.  to  :12s,  per  week,  bat 
this  hy  no  means  represents  their  wages,  as  tliey  make  a  very  great  amoont  of  over- 
time. A  circular  is  sent  daily  to  every  post-office  in  the  Kingdom  annonnclng  the 
sitnations  which  are  vacant  throughout  the  country  and  the  emolnmeata  attached  to 
each.  Any  telegraphist  can  then  apply  for  one  of  these  appointments.  The  post- 
master at  the  town  where  the  vacancy  occurs  chooses  between  the  candidatfa,  and 
so  a  telegraphist  is  continually  moving  from  a  small  town  to  a  larger.  In  provincial 
towns  and  in  London  the  pay  for  males  is  generally  about  UU,  to  42«.  per  week  ($5  to 
flO),  risiQg  hy  la,  6d.  per  week  per  year,  and  for  females  18s.  to  33f.,  rising  at  the 
same  rate.  An  able  and  honest  tele^aphist  mav  in  course  of  time  be  reoiim mended 
for  the  position  of  post  master  or  mistrens,  which  is  worrh  in  small  towns  from  £100 
to  £200,  and  in  larger  £300  to  £700  a  year.  •  •  •  The  staff  of  the  school  board  is 
composed  of  pupil  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  fully  chartered  teachers.  Pnpil 
teacners  receive  no  pay,  but  are  instructed  by  the  master  or  mistress  in  return  for  their 
services  in  takins  charge  of  the  younger  pupils.  If  after  five  years  the  pnpil  teacher 
does  not  satisfy  toe  inspector  that  he  is  likely  to  make  a  satisfactory  maater,  be  is  not 
allowed  to  continue ;  but  if  he  passes  inspection  he  is  sent  to  a  training  college.  After 
two  or  three  years  he  may  then  accept  any  assistant  teachership  which  is  vacant^ 
The  pay  varies  considerably,  acconling  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  school — in 
villages,  £30  to  £60  per  annum,  and  in  towns  £50  to  £1:^0  (including  lodgings,  and 
in  some  cases  food).  After  he  has  served  as  an  assistant  he  may  become  a  certiHed 
teacher,  and  obtain  in  villages  from  £60  to  £200,  and  in  towns  from  £190  to  £400. 
The  school  board  of  the  dlHtriot  have  the  privilege  of  ehoosing  the  master  or  mistrras 
whom  they  consider  the  most  suitable  from  among  the  ditferent  applicanta  from  the 
training  colleges,  and  the  inspector  decides  when  an  assistant  teacher  nhould  be  granted 
a  certincate. 

It  may  be  added  that  according  to  Prof.  Leone  Levi's  estimate,  io 
1870,  the  average  salary  for  a  certified  master  was  $475 ;  now  it  is  $600 ; 
of  a  certified  schoolmistress  $285  in  1870,  aud  $300  in  1884. 

Having  given  above  some  general  observations  on  female  labor,  let 
me  briefly  run  over  the  nine  points  suggested  by  the  circular : 

1.  The  number  of  women  included  in  the  difierent  classes  of  profes- 
sions and  occupations  in  England  and  Wales  is  given  in  the  Ceusas 
Statistics,  in  Part  I. 

FEMALE  WAGES  IN  LONDON, 

2.  As  to  the  minimum,  average,  aud  maximum  wages,  the  best  an- 
swer that  may  be  given  is  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  wages  of  men  in 
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tbe  same  employment.  Eoondly  it  may  be  said  that  a  woman  gets  for 
work  one-half  of  what  a  man  coald  command  for  the  identical  service; 
rarely  is  she  able  to  get  two  thirds,  and  not  unfreqnently  is  the  relation 
between  masculine  and  feminine  work  reduced  to  the  starvation  point 
of  a  third.  For  women  who  work  at  some  of  the  poorer  trades,  in  the 
East  End,  i>ennies  and  not  shillings  measure  their  scanty  day's  earn- 
ings«  but  a  fair  minimum  wage  may  be  stated  at  $1,50  a  week,  without 
board.  As  to  the  maximum,  in  the  West  End  there  are  a  few  skilled 
workers  in  fashionable  drapery  and  kindred  trades  who  make  $20  a 
week,  and  I  have  mentioned  a  few  instances  of  pottery  artists  and  tele- 
graph supervisors  who  earn  $25  a  week.  Most  difficult  of  all  is  it  to 
strike  the  average,  which  is  probably  under  $3  a  week,  without  boajxl. 

HOITBS  OF  LABOH. 

3.  The  hours  of  labor  vary  with  the  different  avocations,  but  are  gen- 
erally wearisome  enough,  being  from  nine  and  a  half  to  sixteen  hours 
a  day.  Since  the  vigorous  movement  in  favor  of  early  closing  has  been 
inaugurated,  shopkeepers  have  shown  more  humanity,  and  the  number 
of  hours  has  been  in  many  instances  shortened  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  trades.  This  has  not  been  done  by  lessening  the  number 
of  hours  a  day  to  any  extent,  but  by  giving  a  half  holiday  on  Saturdays, 
or  in  some  establishments  on  Thursday.  In  factories  tbe  hours  are 
about  nine  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  one  and  a  half  for  rest  and  meals. 
In  the  retail  dry-goods  trade  it  is  the  largest  and  best  establishments 
which  close  earliest,  as  may  be  noted  by  comparing  Regent  street  at 
nigbt  with  the  smaller  shops  at  the  East  and  West  Ends.  In  the  city 
proper  the  hours  are  the  shortest,  even  bars  and  restaurants,  which  in 
other  parts  of  London  keep  open  until  12.30  o'clock,  closing  early  in  che 
evening.  The  law  in  relation  to  hours  affects  mines,  factories,  and  work- 
shops, but  has  no  application  to  stores,  and  an  effort  is  now  on  foot  to 
extend  what  might  be  termed  the  ten-hour  law  to  stores  also.  Proba- 
bly DO  better  idea  could  be  gained  of  the  relation  between  the  law  and 
the  laboring  hours  than  by  quoting  an  item  from  the  police  reports 
which  lately  fell  under  my  observation: 

Mrs. 1  dressmaker,  West  Hammersmitb,  has  been  fined  £3  in  one  case,  £1  and 

eo«to  in  each  of  ten  cases,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  three  other  snmnionses,  for  employ- 
iDg  women  in  hor  worli-room  after  4  o'clock  on  Saturday's,  contrary  to  the  regalations 
of  the  factory  act. 

PHYSICAL.  CONDITION. 

4,  5,  6,  7.  The  physical  condition  of  the  London  working  women  ranks 
high,  as  the  city  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world,  and  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  English  constitution  is  as  apparent  here  as  elsewhere.  To 
the  full  o|)eration  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts  is  due  much  of  the 
improvement  in  the  physical  well  being  of  employes,  as  on  the  one  hand 
they  preserve  them  from  overwork,  and  on  tbe  other  provide  better  se- 
curity from  fire  and  accident,  or  the  more  insidious  dangers  of  defective 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  diseases  communicated  in  the  working 
of  such  materials  an  wool  and  white  lead.  I  had  occasion  in  my  last 
annual  report  to  review  the  operations  of  this  beneficent  act,  and  then 
stated  that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  was  in  pleasing  contrast  with 
the  utter  disregaid  of  health,  strength,  and  mental  development  which 
once  made  the  English  factory  and  mine  («y stem  a  revolting  tyranny  and 
the  condition  of  the  employes  a  civilized  slavery.    The  best  evidence 
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of  the  effect  of  this  act  in  London  that  I  can  give  is  the  statement  bj 
Mr.  Bedgrave,  the  chief  inspector: 


There  baa  been  &  revolntion  daring  ten  years  in  tbe  conditions  nnder  which  i 
stress  work  is  done ;  the  employment  of  women  in  worlisbops  and  factories  has  in- 
creased enormonHly,  but  I  can  find  no  employer  willing  to  commit  himself  to  the 
opinion  that  in  their  respective  clawes  there  has  been  any  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  work  people.  Those  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of  dress- 
makiug  and  millinery,  and  who  chiefly  board  their  employes,  acknowledge  that  since 
the  enforcement  of  the  factory  regalations  they  have  had  less  difficulty  in  getting  ap- 
prentices of  a  superior  class.  The  relatives  and  friends  of  these  young  people,  know- 
ing their  health  is  protected  by  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  hours  of  work, 
have  less  hesitation  in  allowing  them  to  go  to  work,  and  within  a  few  years  I  have 
observed  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  accommodation  and  treatment  provided 
for  this  class. 

WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

8.  There  has  been  little  change  in  the  wages  of  women  during  the 
past  five  years,  and  certainly  no  reduction.  Covering  a  period  of  eigh^ 
eeu  years,  from  1866,  Prof.  Leone  Levi  shows  that  for  women  nuder 
twenty  years  of  age  wnges  have  risen  12  per  cent,  and  over  that  age  34 
per  cent.,  while  wages  of  men  under  twenty  years  of  age  have  increased 
only  6§  per  cent.,  and  over  that  age  6|  per  cent.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
crease of  women  workers  is  a  slight  reduction  in  the  wages  of  men. 
More  often,  however,  a  branch  of  work  is  entirely  taken  from  the  hands 
of  men,  and  we  have  no  opportunity  to  study  the  result  upon  tbe  dis- 
placed. I  know  of  one  case  where  the  undue  insistence  of  anion  men 
upon  the  rules  of  their  society  so  exasperated  the  manufacturer  who  had 
a  certain  time  in  which  to  fulfill  a  large  order  that  he  had  a  private  test 
made  of  the  ability  of  women  to  do  the  work,  and  finding  it  snccessfnl, 
suddenly  supplanted  all  his  men  employes  by  women.  Usually  the 
changes  go  on  so  gradually  that  they  are  almost  unnoticed,  and  it  is 
rare  chat  any  manifestation  of  disapproval  is  seen  like  the  riotons  pro- 
ceedings some  years  ago  at  Kidderminster,  when  the  employment  of 
women  was  violently  protested  against. 

EDUCATION. 

9.  The  present  generation  of  workers  is  far  better  educated  than  the 
last,  and  educated  in  a  way  that  though  elemental  is  substantial.  They 
•usually  read  and  write  well,  and  certainly  converse  with  a  fluency  and 
purity  of  English  that  is  very  pleasing.  The  observations  of  the  con- 
sul at  Tunstall  present  much  information  upon  this  point,  to  which  I 
beg  to  refer. 
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GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-eight  to  sixty  (average  fifty- four)  hours  in  London.* 


Ocoopations. 

Lowest 

17  80 

3  65 

7  30 

8  65 
6  80 
365 
680 
6  80 
8  65 
6  08 

4  38 
6  08 
6  66 

Highest. 

♦8  76 
4  87 

8  76 
4  87 
7  79 
4  87 
7  79 
7  79 
4  87 

9  74 
460 
9  24 
9  24 

Average. 

BUILDING  TBADB8. 
BricklATera         -   ..-.- -. .- 

$8  40 
4  60 

Hod-carrien 

Haaons    

8  40 

Tenders      •••     •     •     ••        •>  ••-     ........................  ..  ... 

4  60 

PIaittf*Ter8  ............................................................... 

7  50 

Tenders 

4  60 

Slaters 

7  50 

Brnhf-p™ , 

7  50 

Tenders 

4  60 

PlnmWrs ....x x-^  ,,.,,,,,,..,-.,...,,. 

8  10 

Assistants 

4  87 

Carp«'nters - 

8  00 

Gaa-fttters 

8  00 

OTHER  THADE8. 

Bakers 

6  50 

Blacksiaitha 

608 
4  86 
6  33 
6  86 

8  03 
680 
7  74 
6  33 

7  80 

Strikers ', 

6  00 

Book-binders 

7  00 

Brick'inaken  ............. ....................... ....  .     ...... 

6  00 

Brvwers 

7  00 

Batchers  t 

280 
680 
6  80 
2  43 
4  38 
6  08 
6  08 

438 

0  08 
8  51 
11  00 
760 

7  80 

8  51 
8  76 

700 

4  3d 

Braaa>lbiinders 

8  10 

Cabinet-nnakers 

8  80 

Confectioners 

6  00 

Clf^Mr-makera 

6  86 

Coopers    

8  00 

Cntlers 

8  00 

Drivers: 

6  50 

Cab  and  carriage. ........x.........r....... ,  .........r 

5  00 

Stref^t ralWays x..........^ 

7  30 
4  87 

7  79 

8  51 

7  50 

Dvera    .". 

7  50 

BnsraTers 

8  50 

Furrtera..... - '  -     --   - 

8  50 

Garden  ors  X 

4  38 

4  87 

6  08 
680 

5  20 

Hatters 

5  40 

7  10 

Jewelers ' 

8  00 

Lsborers,  porters,  &o - 

4  87 

Lithoirrapbers 

668 
6  80 

10  24 
1100 

8  50 

HillwriiFfata 

8  70 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

i*88' 

4  51 

4  40 

FiiDters 

7  30 

Teachers,  public  schools 

(§15  00 

}    117  60 

7  80 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

608 

8  51 

Sailniakers 

7  30 

Stevedores,  Job  work 

8  00 

Tanners '. 

7  00 

Tailors  (not  ontters,  np  to  $5) 

'"'23  6o' 
8  51 

7  60 

Telef^rRph  operators 

4  88 
487 

8  00 

Tinamiths 

7  00 

*  This  table  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Warren,  the  edltoi  of  the  Labour  News,  London,  snd 
gi vea  ft  om  practioal  experience  1  he  average  rates  paid  per  week  in  the  nirtropolis  and  suburbs.  Higher 
wagea  are  paid  per  Kovr,  but  such  engagements  are  lialtle  to  much  lost  time.  The  table  does  not  com- 
prise foremen  or  the  lower  apprentices,  out  embraces  the  majority  of  good  workmen. 

tWithboaid. 

iWith  house. 

(Male. 

B  Female. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

For  wages  of  railway  employes  see  Liverpool,  where  the  paymenta 
are  on  the  same  scale  as  London.  The  office  of  the  London,  Brighton 
and  South  Coast  Hallway  is  preparing  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which 
I  will  forward  as  soon  as  received.  With  the  large  amount  of  material 
on  this  point  presented  by  the  consuls,  I  do  not  consider  it  worthwhile 
to  delay  the  trau»mii«sion  of  the  report  to  await  the  receipt  of  the  rail- 
way statistics  of  London. 
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SHIPBUILDING  WAGES. 


Waget  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ahip-yartfBf  di9tingui$hing  between  iron 
ship-building^  in  London, 

ndwsi 

Oocnpfttfioiis. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

ATcrsfk 

Shipwrights 

!•• 

Joint^rA    

1  M 

BlackMmlUis 

!*.".!!'.. !..i"rr*  "*'- 

9« 

Cftlkera 

$11  so 

9M 

Boiler*inalL6n 

8» 

Riveterg 



f^m 

Enffincers 

8M 

FitteJT";::: :::  ::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::^ 

$  If 

Ship-pninten *. 

f7ao 

1150 

9* 

Ricsers 

9* 

Red-leaders 

4«e 

ii  50 

7  80 
583 

9* 

Haiiiiner>ineD 

719 

General  laborers 

5I» 

London  long  since  has  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  great  ship*bai]diDg 
ports,  and  the  trade  that  ased  to  flourish  here  is  supported  by  a  very 
few  yards,  the  supremacy  having  passed  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde.  Necessarily  the  great  commerce  of  the 
river  makes  ship-repairing  an  active  trade,  but  if  the  repairs  are  exten- 
sive owners  of  vessels  prefer  to  have  them  done  elsewhere,  where  work 
and  dock  charges  are  less. 

seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)^distinguiahing  between  ocean,  eoastjttai 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam^in  London, 


OocnpatioDs. 


Steam  : 

Captains  (a  year)  . 

Fint  mate 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

guartermasters  ... 
ooks. 


Sailors 

Sailine: 

First  mate  ... 
ScC4ind  mate  . 
Third  mate... 

Sailors 

Cooks 


Lowest. 


HigbesL  A.rtngt. 


f 


1778  64  $1, 450  00 
5853  ;  6100 
88  M  ! 


H» 
«« 

Mm 

t         ]94« 
MB 


t 


24  83  i 


26  73  ■ 


17  « 

»m 

2S» 

17  11 
14  • 

»99 


(See  Liverpool  and  Cardiff  for  different  voyages.)  The  agent  of  the 
Anchor  Line  informs  me  that  wages  paid  on  their  London  and  Liverpool 
steamers  are  substantially  the  same  the  year  around,  with  occasionaUj 
a  difference  of  a  few  per  cent,  in  favor  of  London. 


AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  treeh-  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  serraniM  in  Lonitm 
districtf  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


I 


Lowest,    niffbest.  Artng^ 


Laborers : 

Kent 63  25  $4  M 

Muidlesex 8  25  4  6J 

Surrey , .....i  819  4W< 

Essex 2  67  4  38  1 

Hereford 2  67  4  02  * 


04U 
4  II 
«St 
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In  the  country  districts  around  London  the  agricultural  laborer  gen- 
erally earns  from  $200  to  $300  a  year,  the  average  heiug  about  $220.  It 
is  the  U8ual  custom  to  give  a  bonus  of  from  $10  to  $35  at  harvest  time, 
and  during  that  season  the  laborer  is  supplied  with  beer.  Deiiendiug 
upon  the  generosity  of  the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  farm  and  the  char- 
acter and  permanency  of  the  employment  of  the  laborer,  he  is  usually 
iu  receipt  of  certain  perquisites,  such  as  firewood,  straw,  fruit,  and  at 
time  cottage  rent  free,  which,  while  being  part  of  his  income,  cannot  be 
accurately  averaged.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency  of 
agricultural  wages,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  agriculture, is  up- 
wards, as  there  is  an  unfortunate  attraction  of  farm  laborers  for  cities, 
where  they  swell  the  ranks  of  the  now  overgrown  casual  labor  of  large 
centers. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
WageM  paid  per  year  to  haueehold  servants  (towns  and  eittea)  in  London. 


Occupations. 


Cooks: 

Superior 

Plifcin        

Ast«iiit«nt 

Kitchen  maids 

ScuHery  maids 

Hon«ekeep«*r8 

Parlfir  maids 

Niime  maida 

Waitreaa«a  

Baimalila  (hotels  and  publio  hooses) 

Batlers 

Coachmen  

Fiiotraen 

Hostlers 


Lowest 

Hicbest. 

Average. 

$146  00 

$243  82 

$104  60 

77  86 

126  53 

07  38 

58  3ri 

87  50 

77  86 

73  00 

07  33 

77  86 

58  40 

82  73 

68  18 

116  80 

486  65 

146  00 

48  66 

97  83 

82  78 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

48  66 

97  33 

82  78 

68  13 

146  00 

07  88 

146  00 

380  00 

185  00 

189  79 

243  32 

170  83 

07  33 

146  00 

121  68 

07  83 

146  00 

12166 

In  hotels  and  boarding-houses  domestic  servants  usually  receive  less 
wag^s  than  in  private  houses,  as  they  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  fees 
and  gratuities  from  guests.  In  many  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages 
paid  in  large  cities  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  about  one-half  the  cor- 
res)X)nding  wages  in  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
staff  of  servants  is  usually  employed  here. 

CORPOBATION  EMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  London. 


Occnpations. 


OUy  government  (London  proper,  OuildhaU  and  Mansion  House). 


Lord  mayor 

Recorder  

Charahei  lain 

Town  clerk 

Common  a^ reeant 

Jacljre  of  i*ity  of  London  conrt  . . 

Commipsion«r  of  police 

Comptroller 

A  Militant  Judge,  mayor's  court  . 

Reini>nibrancer 

Solicitor 


Coroner . 

Architect  and  soryeyor  . 

Reirint#T    

HtHllca]  officer 

Chief  clerka(Oiiildhall) 

^pyinfc  clerks 

l4iboren 

Porters 


.per  week. 
.fT.do 


Lowest.    Highest. '  Average. 


$620  00  $3.560  00  |. 

486  00  ,      700  00  .. 

S  40  7  20 

540  7  20  ; 


$48. 

■  17, 

.;  12. 

!  11> 

■'?: 

•      7, 

■  <    0. 

4. 
0, 

8. 


665  00 
032  00 
166  00 
166  00 
7^  00 
680  00 
73.1  00 
3(>0  00 
786  00 
300  00 
733  00 
5.50  00 
733  00 
500  00 
803  00 


600 
600 
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As  to  ordinary  trades,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.,  employed  by  the 
city  of  London,  it  is  usaal  for  the  proper  officers  of  the  vestries  or 
parishes  (local  divisions)  to  give  oat  the  work  by  contract,  and  tb«fn  the 
average  rates,  as  tabulated  under  <'  General  trades,''  are  in  force.  It 
may  be  roundly  stated  on  an  average  that  a  common  laborer  will  receive 
10  cents  per  hour,  and  a  skilled  mechanic  17  cents  for  52  hoars  a  week's 
work.  Street  cleaners  (men),  62  to  90  cents  a  day ;  boys,  30  to  62  ^  dast- 
men  (carmen),  $5.35  to  $5.83  a  week. 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY^SS  IN  ENGLAJ7D. 

Wages  paid  per  yvar  to  employ^  in  Government  departmente  and  ojficeti,  exclmrt  of  treAtik- 
men  and  laborertt  in  England, 


Occupationa. 


LowcAt.*  HijshMt.*,  Avtngk. 


(.KXBItAL  CIVIL  8KBVICB  ORADU. 


Higher  diTlMon  cler ksf 

Lower  divinlon  cleika* 

Lower  dlvUion  clerks  (7  hour  offioeB)^. 

Boy  clerks  (age,  15  to  17  years) 

Hen  cop3  ists  (20  cents  «n  hoar) 

Boy  copyists  (8  to  9^  cents  an  hoar) 

If  en  mcsreDgera 

Boy  mcsseuKors 


$t»6  ; 


462  I 
1SI5  . 


8ALABT  U8T  OF  THK  FOBBION  OFFICE. 


230 ; 

76 


Secretary  of  state 

Under  secretary  of  state 

Three  assistant  secreUries  of  state 

Chief  <lerk 

6  senior  clerks 

6  assistant  clerks 

20  flrsi -class  Junior  clerks 

4  second-class  janlor  clerks  

Librsrian 

Snb-librarian 

5  flrat-class  clerks,  librarian'!*  department 

1  aectmd  class  clerks,  libraiisn's  department. 
4  third-class  clerks,  librarian's  department.. 

Soperintendent  treaty  department 

Assistant  treaty  department 

Clerk  in  treaty  department 


3  flrst-class  clerks 

2  aecoud-class  clerks 

6  third-class  clerks 

Translator 

Oriental  interpreter 

4  clerks  lower  division  . . 
Clerk  in  passport  ofHce  . 

Private  secretary 

Prfecis  writer         

2  temporary  clerka 

Printer  . 


CHIKF  CLBBK'S  OPFICB. 


4.M6  < 

4,880  ; 

3.406 

973  I 

4M  - 

3,406 

2.676 

1.946  , 

1,216 

488 

3.406 

2.676 

1,216  I 

1.946 
1,216 


PnK}f*reader 

OfBee-keeper 

Assistant  keeper. 

Do 

Coal  porter 

Assistant 

Porter 

Do 

Hoosekeeper 


BXTBA  ALLOW AirCBa. 

Permanent  under  secretary  of  state  for  management  aecret-aenrice 
fund 


1.460..- 

729   .... 

....  t  729:...^ 

1  1.W6I... 

'  1,216  I  .. 

I  793  .... 

729  1.... 
t  146  I... 

*Tbe  two  amounts  indicate  the  limits;  the  salary  beinK  dependent  on  lengtii  of  acrviee. 
t('ommencinf;at  $486  and  increasing  b^*  triennial  increments  of  f78. 
I  Same  triennial  increment. 
9  Same  triennial  increment. 


2  private  secretaries 

Vor  languages 

12  Queen *h  loi  eign  service  messengers  . 

2  Queen's  home  messengers 

5  Queen's  home  messengers 

3  Queen's  home  messeneers 

Xzamining  medical  officer 


263 


292 


$1,946 

973 

1.217 

245 


250 

114 


6,0»    . 
4,886    . 
3,HS3 
2.990 

im 

4.806 
3,162 
2,433  , 
1.75J  . 
1,167  . 
4,M6  . 
3,162  . 
1,7S2 

2,433 

1.752  . 
1.167  . 
2.433  ;. 
1,946 

973 
1.216 
1.460 
1.460 

680 

729 

505 

973 

438 

427 

316 

215  I 

438! 

8891 

6071 


tfl 
81* 

231 
4» 
21» 
34« 

» 


24.  m 

7.m 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employia  in  Government  departments,  #*(}. — Continaed. 


Ocoai»ationa. 


P06T-0PFICK  DHPARTIfBirT. 

Seeretary*9  oJUe. 


Postmanter-general 

Brort-tary 

FiDaiioiMl  secretary 

AmiHUint  secretaries 

Chiff  clerk, 

5  priucipal  clerks,  npper  section  . 
•  priocipal  clerkn.  lower  section.. 

10  flmt-t-Um  rlerks  

19  aH9t»n«l-cla8S  clerks 

24  third-class  clerks 

Lower  diTiaion  clerks 


Miiting-Utttr  kraneh. 


Irlerk 

1  flrst-class  clerk.. 
Second-class  clerk . 
Third-class  clerk.. 


Storekeeper' t  brofiM. 


Storekeeper 

Iclerk 

1  supervisor 

3  overseers 

5  foremen  of  laborers  ■ . . 
52  porters  and  laborers. 
18  porters  and  laborers. 
Meaaengera  <boya) 


Clearing-houie  braneh,  female  eltrieeU  etaf. 


Superintendent 

3  principal  olerka 

10  flrst-clasa  clerka . . . . 
44  second-class  clerks . 


Bttumed'lett^r  ofiee. 


7  firvt-olaaa  retomera  (male) 

13  flmt-claaa  retnmers  (female) 

14  second-class  retnmers  (male) . . . 
37  seoond-clasa  returners  (femiUt-). 
5  tbird-elaaa  retnmera  (male) 


Pottmaetert, 


Kortbem  diatrict 

Korthweatern  district 

Kant  Central  diHttiot 

Siiuthwestem  district 

West  Central  district 

Eantem  diatriot 

Paddinirton 

£aling 

Putney 

Wandsworth,  dee 

Ml  small  letter>receiving  offloea  in  London. 


L€tUr  carriers  and  torttrs, 

Eaat  Central  district  (the  city  proper) : 

960  let  ter-carriera , 

f7  Junior  lelier-carrlPTs , 

•4  junior,  aecond-clasa 

11  porters  and  laborera 


Suburban  Uttsr-earriere.  * 


DivlaionI 

Diviaionir 

IHTision  in  (estimated)  . 


Loweat 


14,886 


3,406 
2,822 
1.946 
1,265 
730 


1,508 

1,021 

486 


1,946 

1,021 

973 

584 


88 


802 
535 


194 


584 

225 
830 
177 
201 


24 


292 
228 
17« 


26R 
240 


Highest. '  Aveiaga 


$5,840 


4,282 
3,310 
2,433 
1.849 
973 
973 


$12,166 
0,733 
7.300 

'i.*770 


2,190 

1,460 

073 


2,433 
1.460  ' 
1,460 
706 
444 
340 
316 
126 


1.460 
730 
486 
366 


634 
302 
570 
216 
316 


2,483 


684 


265 
228 
342 


342 
310 


2.483 
2.433 
3,40« 
3,285 
8,940 
2,433 
2.480 
730 
584 
1,703 


*  Wagea  regulated  by  Yarying  drcnmatanoea. 
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TRADES  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 


Wages  paid  hy  the  week,  of  average  forty -eight  homrBf  to  the  trades  and  lahorere  in  Oofen- 
ment  employ  in  the  city  of  London, 


OocnpatioDS. 


Laborer*  and  porters,  stwidard  QoTomment  scale . 
Custora-honse : 

Watermi'ii,  first  class 

Watermen,  second  class 

Xxtraroen 

Admiralty: 

Foreman  coopers,  iMkers,  &o 

Coopers,  bakers,  4cc , 

Policem«*n  (prlyates)  :* 

Third  cfsas,  two  jears'  senrice 

Second  class,  five  years' serrioe 

First  class,  seven  years' seiTioe 


Lowest 

Hlcheat. 

$4  38 

16  07 

800 
6S6 


085 

7 


Aversfa 


ft  IT 
7N 
5  11 

7  11 

SH 
551 

741 


*  Uniforms,  boots,  &o.,  famished. 

In  some  branches  of  trade  and  labor  in  Government  employ  the  rates 
fall  below  the  outside  prices  paid  by  individuals  or  firms  for  the  same 
work,  but  the  steadiness  of  employment  and  the  smaller  number  of 
hours  a  day  more  than  make  up  for  the  difference. 

PRINTERS'  WAQES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oompMitert, 
presemen,  proofreaders,  ^e.)  in  London, 


Oooopations. 


Compositors: 

uuion  wages 

Kon- union  wages,  by  agreement . 

Piece-workers* 

Machine-minders 

Machine-minders  (boys) 

Boiik-bhiders  (ui«)u) 

Fioi»heni 

Book-folders  (girls) 

Stereotypers 


Lowest.  !  HigbeeL   Avenge 


18  06  812  16 

6  08  12  16 

8  76  0  74 

1  48  3  43 


I 


8  76  ' 


10  04 


89  76 
971 

•  n 

o« 

IN 
876 
9  74 
SM 
998 


*Onbook-woik,  14  cents  per  1,000;  on  newspaper  work,  16  cents  per  1,000;  fine  type,  like  pesri. 
higher. 


MAHGHESTER. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  SHAW. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circular  from  the 
Department  of  State  dated  February  15, 1884,  which  reached  me  some 
time  later,  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  furuish  a  report  covering,  io 
the  main,  the  various  points  set  forth  in  the  important  circular  io  ques- 
tion. I  have  found  it  very  difficult-,  in  many  instances,  to  satisfy  my- 
self fully  in  presentiug  comparative  data,  for  the  reason  that  the  system 
of  payin|2^  wages  here,  and  the  way  of  living,  diflfer  so  widely  from  that 
in  force  iu  the  United  States.    Moreover,  the  habits  and  tastes  of  oper- 
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atives  in  this  conntry  are  widely  foreign  to  the  social  aod  general  fash- 
ions and  surroandings  with  as ;  hence  it  is  not  only  extremely  perplex- 
ing, but  also  somewhat  misleading,  to  attempt  to  fairly  and  intelligently 
make  clear  the  true  condition  of  the  average  operatives  in  this  great 
manufacturing  and  industrial  center.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  present 
an  honest  picture  of  the  wide  circle  of  employments  and  associations  in 
this  consular  district  at  this  time,  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  very  competent 
aathorities,  to  whom  I  desire  to  tender  my  ac'^kuowledgment  for  vala- 
able  suggestions  and  data,  viz :  To  Francis  Amo^,  esq.,  Mr.  Thomas 
Ashton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  of  the  Go-operative  Wholesale  Society  of 
Manchester,  Mr.  S.  Massy  and  Mr.  Ueury  Wile.v,  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Dinham,  station  agent,  Central  Stationi 
Manchester,  I  am  under  special  obligations  in  connection  with  this  re- 
port. In  fornishing  data  relating  to  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  I 
have  made  use  of  very  full  and  valuable  tables  prepared  for  my  last 
annual  report.  As  these  contain  reliable  comparative  statistics,  taken 
from  the  books  of  a  number  of  large  mills  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  authentic  source,  I  feel  certain  that  their  reproduction  in  this  con- 
nection will  be  wise  and  timely.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
have  the  same  perfectly  trustworthy  in  every  instance. 

There  were  a  number  of  blank  forms  in  the  tables  furnished  by  the 
Department's  circular  which  I  have  not  filled  up,  for  the  reason  that 
the  trades  mentioned  are  nttt  carried  on  in  this  district,  and  in  others 
the  consul-general  has  kindly  intimated  that  he  would  supply  a  part  of 
the  information  sought  from  official  returns  secured  through  official 
sources  at  London.  As  this  will  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  have  left  out  this  part  of  the  data  sought. 

Pabt  I.— Male  Labor. 

'*  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — ^mechanical,  min- 
ing, public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,"  &c. 

The  data  following  will,  I  trust,  be  fairly  satisfactory  as  an  answer 
in  some  considerable  detail  to  the  information  sought  in  the  first  query. 

WAGES  IN  THE  CONSULAR  DISTRICT   OF  MANCHESTER. 

I  have  endeavored  to  carefully  ascertain  the  wages  of  cotton  opera- 
tives and  other  trades  in  and  about  Manchester,  and  the  following  data 
is  believed  to  be  fairly  full  and  perfectly  reliable.  Where  piece-work 
is  the  rule  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed,  to  arrive  at  an  average  of  wages 
earned.  I  have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  of  Old- 
ham, and  several  other  practical  authorities,  been  enabled  to  furnish 
many  important  facts  in  this  connection.  The  *'pay  sheets"  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  different  concerns,  and  represent  the  actual  average 
earnings  of  the  operatives.  But  difficulties  arise  even  in  this  practi<^ 
way  of  arriving  at  the  •'  wage  list."  The  operatives  in  %  small  mill  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  receive  as  much  as  do  those  in  large  mills.  However,  I 
trust  that  the  varied  and  full  details  which  are  supplied  in  this  report, 
and  which  have  been  collected  with  unusual  care,  may  be  found  suffi- 
cient to  enable  inquirers  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  average  cur- 
rent wages  of  this  district. 
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The  Oldham  and  district  Hat  of  wages  for  self- actor  minders^  with  eonditioms  attacked 
agreed  to  by  the  employers'  and  operatives'  association,  January  3,  lti76. 

The  accompaoyiDg  list  of  wages,  to  be  earned  by  self-actor  minders  for  tbe  varioas 
sizes  of  mules,  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  repreKentatives  of  both  employers  aod 
employed,  as  the  basis  from  which  the  price  per  1,000  banks  is  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  mods 
of  calculation  set  forth  in  clause  No.  1. 


No.  of 
doz. 


Total  earn- 
ings Bhoald 
draw  from 
offices. 


Minders*     I 
wagfcs.       1 


Pieoers' 
wages. 


I 


£    9.    d. 

86 

1  17    0 

87 

1  17    2 

88 

1  17    4 

30 

1  17    6 

40 

1  17    8 

41 

1  17  10 

42 

1  18    0 

43 

1  18    2 

41 

1  18    4 

45 

2    0    6 

46 

2    0    8 

47 

2    0  10 

48 

3    10 

40 

2    2    2 

50 

2    2    4 

51 

2    2    6 

52 

2    2    8 

54 
55 
56 

57 
58 
60 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


2 
2 
2 
2 

2  11  10 
2  12  0 
2  12  2 
2  15  4 
2  15  6 
2  15  8 
2  15  10 
2  17  0 
2  17  2 
2  17  4 
2  17  6 
2  17  8 
2  17  10 
2  18  0 
2  18  2 


9.  a 
5  6 

5  8 

5  10 

6  0 


6 
6 
6 
6 

6  10 

7  0 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8  8 

8  10 

0  0 

»  2 

0  4 

0  6 

0  8 

0  10 

0 

2 


10 
1  10 
1  10 

1  10  6 

1  10  8 

1  10  10 

111  0 

1  11  2 

111  4 

1  11  6 

1  11  8 

1  11  10 

1  12  0 

1  12  2 


£  t. 

11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
13 
13 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
16 
16 
16 
16 
1  0 


1  2 
1  2 


Total  earn- 

No. of 

ings  should 

Minders' 

Pieccis' 

dos. 

draw  from 
offices. 

wages. 

wages. 

£   9.   d. 

£   9.   d. 

£    s.   d. 

77 

2  10    4 

I  12    4 

17    0 

78 

2  10    6 

1  12    6 

17    0 

70 

2  10    8 

1  12    8 

17    0 

80 

2  10  10 

1  12  10 

17    0 

81 

3    0    0 

1  13    0 

17    0 

82 

8    0    2 

1  13    2 

1     7    0 

83 

3    0    4 

1  13    4 

17    0 

84 

3    0    6 

1  13    6 

17    0 

85 

3    18 

1  13    8 

18    0 

86 

3    1  10 

1  18  10 

18    0 

87 

8    2    0 

1  14    0 

18    0 

88 

8    2    2 

1  14    2 

ISO 

80 

3    3    4 

1  14    4 

19    0 

00 

3    3    6 

1  14    6 

19    0 

01 

3    3    8 

1  14    8 

19    0 

02 

3    3  10 

1  14  10 

19    0 

08 

3    5    0 

1  15    0 

1  10    9 

04 

8    5    2 

1  15    2 

110    0 

05 

3    5    4 

1  15    4 

1  10    0 

06 

3    5    6 

1  15    6 

1  19    0 

07 

3    8    8 

1  15    8 

1  13    9 

06 

3    8  10 

1  15  10 

1  13    0 

00 

3    0    0 

1  16    0 

1  13    0 

100 

3    0    2 

1  16    2 

1  13    9 

101 

8  12    4 

1  16    4 

1  16    9 

102 

8  12    6 

1  16    6 

I  16    9 

103 

8  12    8 

1  16    8 

116    9 

104 

3  12  10 

1  16  10 

1  16    9 

105 

3  13    0 

1  17    0 

1  16    9 

106 

3  13    3 

1  17    2 

1  16    9 

107 

3  13    4 

1  17    4 

1  16    9 

108 

1      100 

8  13    6 

1  17    6 

1  16    9 

3  14    2 

1  17    8 

1  16   6 

110 

3  14    4 

1  17  10 

1  16   6 

1      ^" 

8  14    6 

1  18    0 

1  16    6 

'      112 

3  14    8 

1  18    2 

1  16    f 

113 

3  14  10 

1  18    4 

116    9 

114 

3  15    0 

1  18    6 

1  16    6 

115 

3  15    2 

1  18    6 

1  16   6 

116 

1 
1 

8  15    4 

1  18  10 

116    6 

XoTK.-Owine  to  the  dlfflcnlty  in  changing  this  table  into  American  cnirenoy,  I  hare  left  its* 
printed  in  the  Oldham  list  of  wages. 

Minders  spinning  pin  cops  earn  Is,  per  week  more. 

In  cases  where  self-actor  mules  are  running  quicker  than  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  with 
63-inch  draw  for  any  counts  of  yarn,  twist,  or  weft,  one-half  the  advantage  of  the 
difiference  arising  from  quicker  speeds  shall  be  added  to  total  earnings,  as  in  follow- 
ing list : 


1 

Amoant  to  be 

Amount  to  be 

Amoant  to  be  . 

Nnmber 

added  for 

Number 

added  for 

Number 

added  for     | 

of 

each  second 

of 

each  second 

of 

eacn  aecmia 

dozens. 

quicker  than 

dozens. 

qaicker  than 

doiens. 

qaicker  than 

3  in  50. 

8  in  50. 

3  in  80. 

d. 

d. 

d.            I 

36 

4h 

64 

64 

92 

7               , 
7 

40 

41 

68 

H 

06 

44 

41 

72 

H 

100 

H            1 

48 

5 

76 

7 

104 

8              ! 

52 

^ 

80 

7:; 

108 

8 

56 

84 

?l 

112 

9 

60 

6 

88 

116 

• 

Other  lengths  of  draw  in  proportion. 
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CJavte  No,  1.— The  mode  of  oalcnlatlDg  length  of  yam  apnn  by  self-actor  moles  to  be 
as  follows:  From  56^  hours  shall  be  ded acted — 

1st.  An  allowance  of  1^  honrs  per  week  for  cleaning  and  accidental  stoppages. 

2cl.  An  allowance  for  doffing  times,  as  follows:  For  each  pair  of  mules,  of  60  dossen 
spindles  and  nnder,  5  minutes;  over  60  dozen  spindles  and  lees  than  90  dozen,  6  min- 
Qtes ;  of  90  dozen  spindles,  and  upwards,  7  minutes.  Number  of  doffings  reckoned  off 
one  mule  only. 

3d.  An  allowance  of  2^  per  cent,  for  breakage. 

Clause  Ho,  2. — Mule  indicators  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  2}  per  cent,  for  break- 
age. 

Clause  Xo,  3. — The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  firms  using  a  low 
quality  of  cotton  and  waf^te,  requiring  more  pieces,  or  to  firms  using  a  superior  quality 
of  cotton,  requiring  fewer  pieces  in  such  cases;  if  any  dispute  arise,  arrangements 
must  be  made  with' the  consent  of  the  two  committees. 

Clause  No,  4. — In  case  of  a  dispnte  arising  on  account  of  a  quick  speed,  or  from  bad 
work,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  secretaries ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
not  being  able  to  settle  the  same,  the  dispnte  shall  be  referred  to  the  two  committees 
for  a  decision. 

Clause  No,  5.— If  spinning  24's  and  under,  la.  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  total  eamiuf^s, 
but  in  cases  of  mules  running  3  draws  in  50  seconds,  or  slower,  U.  to  be  added  lor 
counts  from  24's  to  21's,  inclusive,  and  2s,  for  20's,  and  all  counts  below. 

Clause  No,  6.— The  above  list  of  total  earnings  does  not  apply  to  double-decked 
mules,  odd  mules,  three  mules,  or  hand  mules.  In  all  cases  of  dispute,  arrangements 
are  to  be  made  by  the  two  committees. 

CONDITIONS  FOR  EXTRA  WORK. 

1st.  If  no  bobbin  carrier  is  employed,  l^d.  per  100  pounds  of  yam  weighed  in  to  be 
added  to  the  list;  but  if  a  hoist  is  in  use,  and  no  bobbin  carrier,  Id,  per  100  pounds 
to  be  allowed. 

Sd.  If  minder  is  employed  on  double-decked  mules,  \s,  6d,  per  week  to  be  added  to 
total  earnings. 

3d.  If  minder  is  spinning  from  double  rovings.  Is.  per  week  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
This  to  apply  where  the  mules  are  adapted  with  tin  guiders  fordouble  rovings,  though 
not  always  working  double  rovings. 

4th.  Breaking-out  rovings  and  turning  stringi.  For  mules  np  to 36  dozen,  inclusive,  la. 
per  pair  of  mules  to  be  allowed ;  for  mules  upwards  of  36  dozen,  \d,  per  dozen  per  pair 
to  be  added.    For  breaking-out  double  rovings  double  the  above  rates  to  be  paid. 

5th.  Tubing  to  be  left  for  individual  arrangement,  and  any  dispute  respecting  pay- 
ment for  same  to  be  decided  by  the  two  committees;  the  allowance  made  to  be  fair 
payment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  operation. 

NOTB. — The  allowances  for  breaking-out  and  turning  strings  are  considered  fair 
payment  to  the  minder  for  loss  of  time  entailed  by  those  operations. 

6th.  For  resetting  or  leveling  up  mules,  minder  to  be  paid  at  the  following  rate,  if 
he  is  required  and  iu  attendance : 

For  mules  up  to  56  dozen,  inclusive,  6d,  per  hour.  For  mules  from  57  to  76  dozen,  in- 
clusive, 5id,  per  hour.    All  larger  mules  6d.  per  hour. 

Piecers,  if  required  and  in  attendance,  to  be  paid  their  usual  wages  by  the  employer, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  yarn  spun  on  one  mule  while  the  other  is  being  reset. 

7th.  A  month's  notice  of  any  desired  alteration  in  the  above  list  and  conditions  shall 
be  giv»n  on  either  side,  and  all  cases  of  dispute  shall  be  attended  to  within  s<'ven 
days  of  the  receipt  of  notice,  and  if,  on  investigation,  the  employer  be  found  to  have 
canaed  the  dispute,  he  shall  beheld  responsible  for  the  same,  and  vice  versa  the  minder. 

JOHN  RILEY.  T.  P.. 
Chairman  of  Emplo^ers^  Asso<\ation, 
SAMUEL  ANDREW, 
Secretarif  of  Employers^  Associalion, 

EDWARD  MELLOK, 
Chairman  of  Operatives^  Association, 

THOMAS  ASHTON, 
Secretary  of  Operativet^  Association, 

For  the  information  of  members  we  publish  the  above  list  of  total  earnings,  to- 
gether with  a  scale  of  wages  for  minders  and  piecers,  and  all  members  are  hereby 
urgently  requested  not  to  pay  more  than  the  above  scale  of  wages  for  piecing;  if 
they  do  so  on  their  own  account  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  and  have 
to  pay  the  difference  out  of  their  own  wages ;  likewise,  neither  will  an  employer, 
manaeer,  mule  overlooker,  nor  any  other  person  acting  under  their  authority,  ne  Jus- 
tified m  interfering  with  a  minder,  so  far  as  causing  him,  by  instmotion,  to  pay  above 
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the  scale  of  wages  for  piecing ;  if  they  do  so,  the  employer  will  he  held  reaponsihl« 
and  have  to  pay  the  same. 

NoTR. — ^The  extra  allowances  named  for  spinning  pin  cops,  conrae  coanta,  quick 
speeds,  bobbin-carrying  doable-rovings,  turning  strings,  breaking-out  rovioga,  and 
spinning  upon  double-decked  mutes  are,  in  every  case,  intended  solely  for  the  minder; 
tnerefore,  no  portion  of  the  same,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  must  be  given  to  the  pieeen. 

In  all  cases  where  the  members  are  not  being  paid  in  accordance  with  the  list  and 
its  conditions,  or  are  laboring  under  grievances  which  tht* y  desirs  should  be  reiBoved« 
they  are  strongly  requested  to  make  spplication  without  delay  to  their  local  com- 
mittee, who  will  cause  action  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  investigation  saeh 
as  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  association. 

THOMAS  A8HTON. 

CtmtnU  SeertUuy. 

Since  this  list  was  agreed  upon,  the  following  reductions  and  advances  h»ve  been 
made,  viz : 

RSDUCnONS. 

October  22,  1877,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
May  27,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
November  25,  1878,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 
October  20,  1879,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 

ADVA27CS8. 

February  9, 1880,  5  per  cent,  advance. 

From  the  last  making-up  day  in  January,  1881,  5  per  cent,  advance. 
Yours, 

E.  MELLOR«  Cftttirwm. 
T.  ASUTON,  Seerwimry. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  calculations  given  in  finding  the  production 
which  the  mules  should  turn  out  per  week  from  the  particular  names : 

Spindles dozens..  88 

Twist counts..  358». 

Inch  draw 64 

Seconds  in  3  draws 3  in  45 

Dofflngs 8 

(See  clause  1  on  list  for  finding  production  of  mules.) 

-  Mi        I- 

i  i  i  i  i  it  iU         hi 

QasHn  c«a5  m  R 

82X12X64X3X2X60X       3,171 

30,240  X  45  "" 

M  ^Z 

s  JsS 

IS 

\  M 

Dozen  spindles 102 

Weft connts..         36f. 

Length  of  draw,  in  inches 64 

Seconds  in  running  3  draws Sin  44 

Number  of  doffingsper  week  off  one  mule S5 

Hanks  the  bbhIm 
■boiild  spin  per 
week. 
102  X   12  X  64  X  3_X  2^  X  60  X  3,047  _  ^  r^ 
30,  •/46  X"44  —  M,OOU 

After  ascertaining  the  hanks,  the  amount  of  money  which  the  spinner  should  draw 
from  the  office  per  week,  as  per  list  terras,  is  reduceii  to  pence,  to  which  three  cinben 
are  added;  the  result  divided  by  the  hanks,  gives  the  piece-work  price  at  whicli  the 
spinner  is  paid,  per  1,000  hanks. 
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Li9t  ^^  average  wage$  in  ike  cottan'WUlU  of  the  dUtriei  of  Oldham, 


719 


SnbdiTitlons  of  employment. 


"I 


Cotton-mill  engineers 

CoUon-mlll  flrat  beaten 

Cottoo-roill  carders 

Strippera  and  grinder* 

Blowing-room  Imnds 

Blowibg-room  hands ^ 

Pimwing'ftame  tf  nters 

Slabbers  and  tenters 

BoTlng-franje  tenters 

Half-time  tenters  (girls) 

Little  tenters  (girls) 

Spinning  masteis 

Stslf-acting  minders 

Big  pleeers  (boys) 

Half-timers  (boys) 

Warehuosemen • 

Cotton.packers 

Boys  in  warehonaes 

Loom  Jobbers  

Weavers,  per  loom,  $1.40  (and  look  after  2  to  4  looms,  and  in  latter  ease,  have  two  lit- 
tle tenters,  at  07  cents  to  $1.22,  per  week.) 

Cotton  mill  winders 

Coiton-mill  warp«rrs 

Cotton-mill  warpers 

Balers  vary  from  $3.04  to  $4.M  per  week,  being  yoang  persons  and  women. 


$8  57 
5  85 
97S 
5  47 
5  10 


907 
830 
2  65 

1  09 
0  82 

8  28 
184 

9  48 


4  14 
828 


$8  41 
488 

4  14 

4  01 

91 

05 


488 


Average  lUt  of  wagee  taken  from  a  eoiUm-epinnifig  mill  at  Oldham,  employing  about  300 

operatore. 


Subdirisions  of  employment 


rf.^ 


XDgine-4riTers 

VIrpmeu  .•••..••..••••• 

Carders 

Strippers  and  grinders. 
Blowers  and  sentcbers . 

Drmwvrs 

Slabbers 

BoTom  .......•••>••.... 

Male  oTerlookers 

8r>lf-aetur  minders 


$10  22 
5  10 
0  24 
5  59 
522 


10  22 
802 


$4  82 
426 
3  88 


10  68 


Warehoasemen 

Laoto  Jobbers 

WeaTcrs,  per  loom,  aboni  . 

Winders 

Warpers 


5  83 
800 


$2  74 


1  80 
4  01 
482 
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Average  wagee  in  a  large  ootton-epinning  mill  at  Oldham. 


SabdiTisions  of  employment 

1? 

Women,  average 
weekly  wages. 

if 
ni 

h 

>  m 

It 

i' 

Xngine  drivers 

$11    ]» 

5  10 
10  22 
5  41 
5  10 

Firemen  ........>........•................>........>..•........... 

:i 

Carders 

1 . 

Strippers  and  grinders - 

Slo wers  and  soatobers 

♦is 

1 

Drawers 

....          1  '.'  '".' 

Slabbers 

L 

Hovers 

^iile  overloolcers  .,,---,,...,...,,, ............. 



10  95 
754 

Self-actor  minders 

1 

Piecers  

•2  55  1 

Warehonwmen  rr..... .........,..........>...... 

635 
9  24 

1 

I 

Xioom  Jobbers 



Weavers,  per  loom,  about 

130l 
3  89 

Winders  

Warpers  .*. 

1 

1 ... 

1 

Average  wagee  per  veek  in  a  large  cotton  mill  at  Bolton ,  England. 
[Taken  firom  the  books  of  the  company.] 


Sabdiviaions  of  employment. 


Spinners 

Overlookers 

Piecers 

Children  employeil  in  various  ways. 

Outdoor  laborers 

Overseers 

Warehouse  hands 

Engineers 

Card  tenters 

Soutchers 

Strippers  and  grinders 

Drawing  frame  tenter 

Slnbbing  frame  tenter 

Boving  tenters 

Intermediate  frame  tenters , 

King  frame  tenters 

Joiners 

Hechanics 

Holders 

Winders 

Warpers 

Dressers 

Slashers 

Drawers 

Twisters 

Weavers,  overlookers 

Weaven,  4  loom  (net) 

Weavers,  3  loom 

Weavers,  2  loom 


$7  78 
9  73 
4  8K 


650 
973 
764 
8  75 


4  14 
535 


8  51 
766 
8  51 


10  95 
9  24 
4  62 
3  93 

10  22 


h 
it 

1^ 


I* 


^; 


$188 


8  04toS28 
2  61 
853 
2  61 
4  01 


|2  43to2n 


lioo 


389 
488 


4  86  to  5  22 
4  86to5  10 
8  16to8  41 


Apprentice  boys,  some  of  whom  are  boond,  tiom  |0.61  up. 

The  above  mills  employ  2,084  operatives,  with  308  working  daya  in 
a  year,  and  averaging  56  hours  per  week. 
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Copy  of  the  weeMjf  pay-roll  of  a  spinning  mill  at  Bolliugton,  ChMhirtf  England. 


SabdiTialmi*  of  em- 
ployment In  sach 

Women,  weekly 
wages. 

Tonng  penona, 
weekly  wagee. 

ChUdren,  weekly 
wagee. 

i 
i 

1 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

-5 

Seiitchiiig 

10 
21 

4 
35 

1 
6 
4 
4 
12 

$4  8812  68 
6  8i:  3  65 

13  77 
h  79 

1 

65 
41 

$2  68$2  68 
8  89  3  00 

$2  68 
3  45 
2  31 

255 

CArdinii;  

9*2  ibii  M 

$2  03 

1  95 

2  61 

2  55 

3  28 

'32$o'85io'78 

TbrostJe  spioning 

MnlespiiiniDg 

Bolin/......   

5  83|  8  65!  4  74 
7  78  4  14   K  AK 

243 

2  19 

20 

16 

24 

3 

2  431  1  45 

3  68  2  55 
328  1  82 
3  65  2  92 

$0  79 

7  78  7  78 
10  95  2  43 

8  021  6  10 
0  97i  5  10 
5  83   3  Itfi 

7  78 
668 
7  54 

7  fV4 

64 

328 

182 

6 

4 

101 
1  09 

57 

79 

Bandhncand  packing 

9  71 

EoffiBeen  and  firemen 
Sandriee 

4  74 

" 

Total 

97 

171 

1 

72 

42 

1 

i 

Mule  spindles 37,056 

Throstle  spindles 20,724 

Ralers  working *...  94 

Whole  number  of  employes  in  establishment  for  week  ending  No  member  8, 

1883 382 

Pay-roll  (whole  establishment)  for  week  ending  November  8,  1884 Ilt^ll  27 

Number  of  working  days  in  year 307 

Hours  of  labor  per  week 56i 

AGES. 

Men 21  to  60 

Women 19  to  56 

Tonngpersons 13  to  21 

Children 8  to  13 

MINIMUM  RATE  OF  WAGES,  OLDHAM  AND  DISTRICT. 
(Copy  of  official  ciroalar.] 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and  Steam  Engine 
Makers'  Society  has  drawn  up  the  following  list  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  to  be 
received  by  the  members  of  the  two  societies  working  in  the  above  district,  viz  : 

For  mill-wrights,  fitters,  and  turners  in  engine  and  tool  shops,  $7.78  per  week. 

For  mill-wrights  and  fitters  working  out  of  shop,  $7.78  per  week,  and  district  allow- 
ance, as  per  rule. 

For  fitters  and  turners  in  machine  shops,  $7.05  per  week. 

For  pattern-makers  in  all  shops,  $8.02  per  week. 

For  smiths,  $7.78  per  week. 

For  mill  mechanics,  tuniers,  fitters,  and  mill  joiners.  $7.66  per  week. 

For  all  fitters  and  turners  in  gas-meter  shops,  $7.54  per  week. 

All  time  over  fifty-four  hours  in  meter  shops  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
time  and  quarter. 

In  all  mills  and  factories  where  mill  mechanics  are  employed,  and  where  more  than 
fifty-four  hours  are  required  to  constitute  a  week's  work,  all  the  time  in  excess  of 
fifty-four  hours  must  be  reckoned  as  over-time,  and  paid  for  at  no  less  a  rate  than 
time  and  quarter. 

In  all  engine,  mill-wright,  and  tool  shops,  all  time  over  fifty-four  hours  must  be 
paid  time  and  ouarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  and  otherwise,  as  per  district 
mles.  That  all  members  who  are  engaged  permanently  at  a  mill  or  factory,  and  who 
are  required  to  help  or  take  the  place  of  contractors'  me^  engaged  on  mill-wright  or 
engine  work  in  sucn  mill,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  must  receive  the 
same  rate  of  over-time,  viz,  time  and  quarter,  time  and  half,  and  double  time,  as  per 
mill-wrights'  rules. 

Should  any  member  of  the  above-named  societies  start  in  any  firm,  and  fail  to  get 
the  rate  of  wages  here  set  down,  they  must  cease  work  immediately  on  receipt  of 
their  first  pay,  unless  a  decided  promise  is  made  to  pay  the  rate  on  next  pay  day. 

92  A— LAB 46 
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In  any  case  where  a  shop,  millf  or  factory  is  paying  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  U 
contained  in  the  above  list,  it  must  be  distinctly  ander8t4>oa  that  onr  members  are  re- 
quired to  get  that  higher  rate ;  failing  to  do  so,  they  mast  immediately  report  the 
same  to  their  respective  secretaries  or  district  committee. 

These  rules  come  into  force  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  1882,  and  shoald  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Steam  Engine  Makers'  Society,  or  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  &&, 
continue  to  work  under  those  rates  after  that  date,  he  is  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  society. 


TbM  list  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  joint  committee,  and  mast  be  posted  in  s 

■  L  the 
members. 


prominent  place  in  the  club  room,  on  branch  meeting  nights,  for  the  inspection  of  the 


Signed  on  behalf  of  the  joint  committee 


WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD,  Premdetit, 
WILLIAM  SCOFIELD,  Secretary, 

Amalgamated  SocUtif  ofEngineen,  4^ 


ROBERT  L.  MASON,  Preeident, 
SIDNEY  BORDMAN,  Secretary, 

Steam  Engine  Maker^  SoHetg. 

HOUDATS  OF  THE  DISTRICT. 

D»rt. 

Christmas— Christmas  day  and  New  Year's  day 2 

Ehster — Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday 9 

Whitsuntide— Whit  l?>iday  and  Saturday 2 

Oldham  Wakes— Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  in  Wakes  week 3 

Total 9 

N.  B.— Members  are  desired  to  try  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  non-society  men 
in  getting  and  maintaining  the  above  rates. 

SPINNERS'  WAGES  IN  BOLTON. 

The  following  is  an  actual  average  of  all  the  mules,  good,  bad,  and 
indiffereut,  in  the  central  district,  i.  e.,  a  radius  to  2  mileo  from  the  Bol- 
ton Town  Hall.  My  thanks  are  due  John  Fielding,  esq.,  of  Bolton,  for 
this  valuable  information. 


Number  of  spindles  in  each  mnle. 


600  and  nnder. 

e02to750 

752toH00 

8«2to8:)0 

&V2to900 

0U2  to950 

952tol,U00.... 
],00-itol.U50. 
1,052  to  1,1  UO.. 
1.102  to  1.150  . 
1,152  to  1,2U0.. 


K«t  ^ages  of 
spinners. 


Hand- 
mules. 


$7  78 

8  63 
0  24 

9  48 

8  7L 
10  20 

9  84 
9  73 
867 

None. 
9  34 


Self- 
actors. 


$7  414 
7  57 
7  09 

7  45| 

8  221 

8  84 

9  00 
0  48 
9  79 
9504 

10  82 


Number  of 
pieoers. 


Hand- 


Self, 
actors. 


Wages  of 
pivceia. 


Hand- 
muleo. 


14  62 
486 
629 
629 
629 
629 
629 
629 
6  i9 
946 
948 


Self. 
acioHL 


4flS 
5  1* 
523 
5SS 
535 
5  47 
517 
559 
49 
754 


The  bulk  of  mules  in  Bolton  range  in  size  from  900  spindles  to  1,050 
spindles  in  each  mule.  , 

The  principal  count  of  any  one  count  is  Oil's  twist,  and  the  balk  of 
our  count  range  from  40's  to  do's  twists,  and  OO's  to  ISO's  wefta. 

Yarn  is  spun  here  as  low  as  lO's  (hosiery  yarn),  and  as  high  as  250^8 
wefts,  but  two-thirds  of  the  mules  are  spinning  counts  between  the 
ranges  given. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  fair  average  production  of  Bolton 
mills: 

Hanks  per  spindleu 

40*8  twist 24 

45'8  twist 23 

SO^g  twist 22i 

58^8  twist 21i 

60*8  twist 2(4 

65*8  twist I9i 

60*8  twist 18 

There  are  mills,  however,  where  the  out-tnrn  of  60's  twist  reaches  22^ 
and  even  23  hanks  per  spindle. 

CARD  AND  BLOWINQ  ROOM  DEPARTMENT. 

Arerage  per  week. 

Cotton  mixers,  female |4  68 

Lap  tenters,  females 2  55 

Card  tenters,  boys  and  girls 2  55 

Box  tenters,  girls 2  92 

Setters-on,  girls 1  95 

Slubbing-frame  tenters,  women 2  92 

Jack-frame  tenters,  women 3  77 

Jobbers,  men 5  22 

Under  carders,  men 6  81 

Carders,  men 9  73 

Mule  overlookers $8  51  to  12  16 

Managers 14  59  to  26  76 

Secretaries • 9  73  to  14  59 

Engineers 8  51  to  10  94 

Fire  beaters 5  59  to    6  32 

Bookkeepers 6  29  to  12  16 

Warehonsemen 6  29  to  12  16 

RETURN  SHOWINQ  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  WAGES  EARNED  IN  LANCASHIRE  BETWEEN 
THE  YEARS  1850  AND  1883. 

Table  1. — Cotton  spinning  and  teeavinQf  medium  quality. 


Description. 


Hale  or 
female. 


Wagea  earned  weekly  in— 


1850.       IMO. 


1870. 


1877. 


1883. 


Bhippera  aod  grinders. 

Rovers 

Throstle  spinners 

lainders 

WiD<lers 

Wearers 


Mechanics 

Oc-erlookers  and  taoklers  . 

Stone  masons 

Laborers  


Male 

Female... 
...rto..... 

Male 

Female... 

Male  aikd 

female. 

Male 

...do...., 

...do 

...do 


$2  55 
1  82 
182 
3  04 

1  70 

3  41 

672 
5  86 

4  86 

2  92 


$3  16 
2  68 

2  43 

3  e.'i 
1  05 
3  53 

6  08 
6  08 
5  60 
8  65 


$3  80 
8  41 

3  16 
$4  38  to  5  36 

2  68 

4  14 

6  56 

7  30 
682 
486 


$4  62 

4  14 
8  65 

10  08  to  6  8-i 
8  89 
438 

682 

28  to  8  72 

7  80 

5  36 


$5  i(r 

4  38 

3  65 
f6  08to682 

4  26 

4  74 

7  78 

8  72 too  24 

7  30 

5  36 


Percentage  increase  on  1850  . 


16.85 


43.59 


64.47 


74.72 


ATerage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  74.72  par  cent 
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Table  2.— CoKoh  Bpinmimg,  flm€. 


Deaonption. 


or 

fem»le. 


WagM  eariMd  wMkly  i 


1850. 


1870.      18n.  ■   mi 


Spinneraa,  hnd-mulM . 
phen 


& 


Oeelen 

Heohanic* 

Drawing  tenters  — 

JftoktonteTB 

Grinders 

Minders,  self-aotors. 


ICale  ... 
...do... 
Female . 
...do... 


Female  . 
..do... 


No 


$9  34 
368 
1  58 

188 
780 


.do. 
.do. 
.  do. 


$9  34 
868 
1  &8 
1  88 
780 
No  retama.' 

...do 

...do 

...do 


08  73 
865 
368 
146 
7  78 
356 
3  31 
5  22 
858 


013  88 
4  01 
368 
182' 
778 
386 
348 
573; 
034 


sa 

171 

m 

21) 

S72 


Peioentage  Increase  on  1850. 


XTnohanged. 


9i68 


80.31  i 


1127 


Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888, 16.27  per  cent. 

*  To  these  years  no  retams  have  been  made,  bat  the  difference  is  so  slight  It  would  not  aAsI  tkt 
general  average,  from  which  these  items  hAve  been  excluded. 

Tablb  3.— fime  9pinning  and  weaving— Bolton. 


Description. 

Vale  or 
female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  In— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

Strippers  and  grinders — 
Hovers 

Male 

Female... 

Male 

Female... 

Male  and 

female. 

Male 

....do 

02  48 
1  62 

10  46 
3  10 

1  11 

608 
706 

$393  A  03  16 
195 
889 

348 
136 

584to683 
7  78 

$4Mto|4  88 

978 
3  19 
115 

683to780 
786 

05  10 
4  14 

11  a 

368 
140 

08  51  to  9  94 

i9M 

Hinders 

11  u 

Winders 

201 

Weavers,  per  loom 

13i 

SS  SltetSA 

TaoUers 

9  00  ^         10 

15.18 

87.83 

SlM 

Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1888,  85.16  per  oeni. 

Table  4.—^  very  large  cotton  mill,  epinning  2fb.  150  weft. 


Male  or 
female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

I860. 

im. 

1870. 

ion. 

1881 

Laborers 

Psr  00 
hourt. 
03  65 
656 
8  28 
656 
3  01 
2  01 

2  07 
1  95 
078 

3  16 

Noretoms  . 
...  do 

Noretoms  . 
.  do   

Noretvns. 
.do 

JkMft 
1       It* 

MeAhwni^ 

hn 

Strippers  and  grioders 

do 

...  do 

do  . 

>     s» 

C*rdfoom-ove^uokers 

do 

....do 

do   

1     7n 

Boving'frame  tenters 

....do 

....do 

....do 

3  41 

Drawing  tenters 

....do 

..  do    

do 

2« 

Combing  tenters 

do 

do 

do   

JTT 

Jack  tentecB 

....do 

....do 

...  do 

4  01 

Spinners  (hand) 

do 

do 

do 

120 

Big  piecers  ...1 

....do 

.    ..do 

.     .do 

3«9 

Spumers  (self-acton) 

...  do 

....do 

do 

]«23 

40  06 

M21 

Increase,  87  per  cent 
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DMoriptioB. 


Male  or  female. 


Wages  earned  weekly 
In— 


1864.       1974.       188t. 


Strhipen  and  grinders. . 

JacK  tenters 

Drawing  tenters 

8elf-actor  minders 

Pieoers,  big 

Pie«ers,UUle 


Male.... 
Female. 
...do... 
Male.... 
...do... 
...do   .. 


$8  06 

S93 
307 
687 
8  }6 
146 


$5  10 
3  66 

380 
744 
8  16 
307 


$5  84 
887 
880 
760 
8X6 
3  It 


ATemge  inorease  in  1888  on  1864,  per  cent . 


3L36 


As  this  retnxn  ia  not  for  the  same  years  as  the  others,  it  is  not  ineladed  in  the  general  snmmary. 

Table  e.Sleacking, 


Beooriptlon. 

Male  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

ThtwsfiTB  or  singi^rs 

Malf^ 

67  66 
666 

5  28 
1  70 
1  46 
126 
7  21 
4  50 
588 

6  40 
4  78 
4  48 
1  86 
4  76 

$0  06 
690 
672 
1  91 
163 
1  88 
962 
820 
7  46 
9  28 
646 
650 
156 
684 

$10  44 

7  72 
537 
202 
207 
1  66 

12  40 
585 
6  10 

8  81 

5  38 

6  31 
170 
689 

$0  04 

7  21 

8  89 
8  16 
2  06 
1  70 

16  98 
7  82 
829 
969 
843 
660 
228 
698 

$0  50 

Band-crofters 

do     

7  80 

Bleeohing-machinf)  foreman 

....do    

8  27 

IBleeching-machlne  minders 

Female,  say 

do       ... 

2  35 

1  66 

|lleaohing«maohine  plai^rs 

Female 

Mala 

1  44 

18  43 

A««i^fti^t  ^tfHTrai^n  , 

...do 

6  08 

Manglfvni 

.  do      

6  97 

C!al^der«rt ..  ». 

...  do   

7  48 

....do 

6  74 

Ifii1rfpi4.1ip 

....do 

7  94 

Hookers  {age  16) 

Male  and  female 
Male 

2  98 

Packers 

6  87 

82.06 

81.40 

56.60 

50.00 

Aremge  percentage  increase  in  each  year  between  1850  and  1888,  50  per  cent 
Table  7.— Calieo  printing. 


Male  or  female. 

Percentage  adranoe  on  1850. 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1883. 

Ks4^hine  printers ......  .................. 

1^*1a 

Pr.cenL 
8 

Pr.emt. 
25 

Pr.Mnt 
50 

Pr.esnt 
5 

Average  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  50  per  cent. 
Table  8. — Shipping  warehouse. 


Besoription. 

Male  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

Hookers 

Male  .      ... 

$146 
632 
6  32 
866 
583 

$195 
6  81 

6  81 
488 

7  29 

$3  43 
729 
7  05 
462 

827 

$2  65 

7  78 
753 
486 
827 

$3  93 
8  03 

Mpk^frthm 

...  do 

Packets.'. 

....do    

7  78 

Cloth-lookers 

....do 

4  86 

Enoneera                 .  . 

...  do   

8  37 

PATsentage  increaee  on  1850  . .  *  ^ 

16.46 

2&77 

8L44 

86.06 

ATsxage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  34.03  per  cent. 
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Table  9.^Meekanieal  enginevrhtg. 


- 

Hale  or  female. 

Wages  earned  wseklj  in— 

*1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1881. 

Titters 

Male... 

1 
f7  S9      if7  90 

f7  78 
778 
827 
F61 
875 
4  14 

17  71 
778 

Turners 

do 

728 
7  28 
729 
729 
865 

729 
729 
729 
827 
305 

Bolier*iniikers 

....do 

7  71 

Smiths    

....do    

8M 

Holders 

....do 

87S 

Laborers 

do 

4  14 

Percentage  increase  on  1850 

2.42 

12.71      laiD 

*  Assumed  to  be  eame  as  in  I860. 
ATorage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883, 10.80  per  cent. 


Tabls  10.— CbaZ  mintii^. 


Description. 

Hale  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1881 

Corners 

Hale 

$4  74 

4  48 

5  71 
5  16 
873 
8  47 
8  07 
458 

$6  24 
585 
589 
555 
4  05 
899 
4  18 
8  75 

$5  08 
577 
5  71 
585 
4  16 
450 
383 
783 

$6  96 

istt 

Xnsineers .  .  . 

.    do 

8  67  '       7  at 

Smiths 

do 

756 
845 
529 
5  81 
456 
8  47 

7  IS 

J'oln'^rs 

do 

731 

Carters 

....do 

443 

Draymen 

do   

5  14 

do 

4  n 

Bricklayers 

....do 

a  IS 

Peroentaire  incresse  on  1850 

22.78 

24.64 

5fi.«i        il^a 

ATerage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1860  and  1888,  43.58  per  cent. 


Table  \\,—BwXAifig, 


Description. 

Hale  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

18S0. 

1860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1B8L 

Joiners     

Milft 

$5  83 
4  14 
682 
4  14 
583 
4  14 
632 
4  14 

$6  32  to  $6  81 
4  14 
729 
458 
6  66 
4  88 
6  81 
486 

$7  78 
4  88 
7  78 
496 
7  39 
496 
7  78 
535 

$8  38 
526 

10  49 
579 
901 
5  51 
924 
583 

18  63 

■roinem' laborers .... 

....do 

sa 

Bricklayers 

....do 

on 

Bricklayers' laborers 

...  do 

f  « 

Hasons.     

....do 

7M 

Masons'  laborei  e ..x. 

....do 

4« 

Planterers 

....do 

89 

Pl&Mterers'  laborers 

....do 

SSI 

Percentage  increase  on  1850. . . 

10.12 

23.11 

48L21 

tkn 

ATerage  percentage  increase  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883,  39.76  per  cent 
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DeMsriptiona. 

Male  or  female. 

Wages  earned  weekly  in— 

1850. 

I860. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

Paddlers 

Hale 

....do 

$10  96 
17  02 
12  16 
It  59 
29  10 
10  46 
19  46 
6  81 
488 

$9  78 
14  50 
10  95 
12  16 
81  62 
10  46 
12  16 
720 
4  88 

$0  73 
14  50 
10  05 
14  50 
24  83 
10  46 
12  16 
720 
4  86 

$10  05 
15  81 

12  16 
15  81 
20  10 

13  65 
10  46 

7  54 
486 

$11  08 

15  81 

F01V6  Tollers. 

....do 

12  16 

BaurarDaceiiioii  or  hMitors 

....do 

12  18 

Wir^rollors 

....do 

20  19 

Wire-dmwers 

....do.,  aay 

10  Oft 

Gidvaniaort. ... 

do 

0  78 

V<K?bAni«» 

....do 

7  54 

L*boror« 

..  do 

4  8S 

&78 

11.08 

10.16 

14.88 

1 

Arerage  decrease  in  each  trade  between  1850  and  1883, 14.88  per  cent 

SUMliABY. 


Desoription. 


Percentage  increase  in  wages  earned  in  the 
ondemoted  years  on  those  earned  in  1850. 


1860. 


Cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  medium 16. 85 

Cotton  spinning,  floe Unchanged. 

Cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  fine  bolton I do 

Cotton  spinning.  No.  150  weft .|No  returns. 

Bleachinff 32.06 

Calico  printing 8.00 

Shipping  warehouse I  15.46 

Mechanical  engineering {Unchanged, 

Coal  mining 22.78 

Building 10.12 


1870. 


43.50 
0.68 
15.18 
No  returns. 
81.40 
25.00 
25.77 
2.42 
24.64 
23.11 


Arerage  advance.. 


Iron  manufacture  decrease . 


11.70 


0  trades. 


8.71 


1877- 


64.47 
80.21 
87.72 
No  returns. 
56.60 
50.00 
31.44 
12.73 
55.64 
48.21 


1888. 


22.30 


48.00 


0  trades. 


11.08 


0  trades. 


10.16 


74. 7J 
16.tr 
85.18 
87.00 
50.00 
50.00 
85.>05 
10.80 
43.53 
30.76 


89.18 


10  trades. 


14.88 


The  above  tables  have  been  courteously  furnished  me  by  George  Lord, 
esq.,  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  whom,  and 
to  the  able  secretary,  Thomas  Browning,  esq.,  I  desire  to  return  my  best 
thanks  for  many  kindnesses  shown  this  consulate  during  the  past  year. 
These  tables  are  the  result  of  most  reliable  and  pains-taking  inquiries^ 
and  are  very  valuable  statistics. 

The  preceding  tables  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  prove 
beyond  all  question  that  improvements  in  machinery  have  greatly  ben- 
efited operatives,  especially  in  this  district,  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
This  is  not  a  result,  I  take  it,  that  has  been  very  much  affected  by  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country,  but  shows  conclusively  that  perfect 
machinery  increases  the  wages  of  operatives.  Labor-saving  inventions 
make  it  possible  for  operatives  to  turn  off  a  far  greater  amount  of  work 
in  a  given  ^  time  than  could  be  done  formerly,  and  thus  it  comes  that 
multiplying  the  output  lowers  the  cost  per  piece,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  increased  quantity  worked  up,  their  wages  are  increased. 

Bat  what  is  true  in  England  as  regards  the  increase  of  wages  from 
this  cause  applies  with  equal  truth  to  all  countries  where  the  best  mod- 
em machinery  has  been  procured.  Hand  work  was  dear  and  slow,  as 
compared  with  the  present  work  of  perfected  machines,  and  this  perfec- 
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tion  in  machinery  has  benefited  the  operatiyes  and  the  conanmer  on 
the  one  hand  as  well  as  mannfleMStnrers  on  the  other.  This  is  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  inventor,  and  that  the  genins  of  invention  is  the  noblest 
benefactor  of  the  working  men  and  women  in  the  world. 


[Copy  of  ttotement  which  appeared  in  the  MAneheater  papan.  ] 
WAGKS  IN  THE  WXAVING  BRANCH  OF  THX  COTTON  TRADK. 


The  piesident  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Mr.  G.  Lord),  in  : 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  delegates  of  the  weaving  branch,  at  their  meetinct  at 
.Ashton-under-Lyne,  requests  ns  to  publish  the  followins  as  the  data  on  whiea  he 
based  his  statement  to  the  chamber  on  Thursday  last.  The  figures  show  the  wagw 
earned  per  week  of  60  hours  up  to  1874,  and  of  S6i  hours  since : 


MUX  ▲. 


1 

1860L 

IMQL 

1870L 

i8n. 

usaL 

iBcresM, 

w«ATen 

aloiM.  in 

1888  on  1860. 

windm 

tOCOtfMT. 

W^6aTftr* 

$2  82 
2  01 

$3  07 
3  61 

IS 

$4  50 
4  14 

$8  89 
303 

67ft 

»             _ 

Winders 

SI  ^         •'^ 

This  is  a  large  mill,  and  the  weavers'  earnings  per  week  are  arrived  at  bj  taking 
the  total  earnings  of  the  shed  and  dividing  that  sum  by  the  number  of  weavers  em> 
ployed.  The  reduction  in  earnings  of  weavers  in  1870  was  due  to  the  &ct  that  the 
material  used  at  that  time  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  use  immediately  before  and 
sinde. 

MlT.f.   B. 


18601 

18t0. 

1870. 

1877. 

1888. 

InoTMee, 

weavits 

•lone,  in 

1883  on  I860. 

wiadm 
toffethar. 

W^OATon ..--. 

$190 
207 

$3  50 
3  15 

$3  77 
380 

$8  80 
841 

$8  66 
804 

PmrmmL 
834 

PStTMNt 

1                _ 

Winders 

™    i                 • 

MILL  C. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  $2.51  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
$5.60  for  two  pairs  of  looms,  out  of  which  she  pays  a  tenter  $1.28,  leaving  her  |4.32. 
Taking  weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  5t>^  per  cent. 


MILL  D. 


In  1850  a  weaver  received  $1.95  for  attending  to  one  pair  of  looms ;  now  she  receives 
$6.84  for  attending  to  two  pairs,  and  pays  $1.46  to  a  tenter,  leavinj^  her  $4.38.  Tak- 
ing weavers  and  winders  together,  the  increase  shown  at  this  mill  is  64f  per  cent. 


MILL  s. 


S 


In  1850  a  weaver  earned  $2.23^;  in  1883,  earns  $3.36 ;  increase,  63^  per  cent. 
Mr.  Lord  states  that  he  has  a  number  of  other  returns  corroborative  of  those  above 
ven,  but  he  thinks  it  '*  unnecessary  to  multiply  proofs  of  facts  so  univeraally  known 
all  in  the  trade." 
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Wageipaid  in  general  trade$  per  week  in  Laneaekire. 


72» 


OocupatioiiA. 


Hoars 
per  week. 


Bate 
per  hour. 


Totel 
eemings 
per  week. 


Bricklayers 

I«aboxers  (hod-caxTiers) , 

Haaons 

laborers 

Flaaterers 

Ijaborers 

Slaters 

laborers 

numbers 

liSborerB,  gas  and  water  fitters, 
Carpenters 


ChnU. 

17 
10 
16 
10 
16 
11 
16 
10 
16 
10 
16 
10 


56S 

809 
561 
88S 
60» 
8» 
5  59 
885- 
596 
888 
608 


Oeoapations. 


Tinsmiths  1 

Assistants 

Moldvs 

Pattern-makers 

Toners 

Jitters 

Hainmer*men 

Laborers  (iron-works)  — 

Boiler  works 

Bivetars 

Apprentices  (meckanlos') 

Vwemefn 

DraacI 

Teaeh4 

Pabttosohools 

Assistants,  pablio  schools 

Saddle  and  hanwss  makers 

Taanars ... 

Tailors 

Bakers 

Brewers 

Foremen  .................................................. 

Drayiuf*u 

Coaehmen,  draymen,  cab,  carriage,  street-railway,  and  others 
Brasa-foonders 

Assistants 

MiU  Wrights 

Foremen 

Assistants 

Coach  and  carriage : 

Body-workers 

Painters 

Trimmers 

Smiths 

Ffaiishers 

Working  Jewelers  

JTorriers 

Gardeners  (laborers) 

Hatters 

Horaeshoers 

WeaTers: 

Oreriookers 

4-loom  net 

3-loomnet 

2-Ioom  net 

Apprentices  (boys) 

Mechanics'  aaaistantB 

Batchers 

Cabinet- oiakers 

Chair-makers 

Pottshers 

*  From  61  cents  up. 


Lowest. 


$4  88 

07 
729 

5  83 
583 
588 

8  41 
866 
827 

6  56 
78 

9  73 
i38 

486 

94 

i38 

680 

7  03 
460 
i60 

6  10 

8  41 

2  43 

7  29 
78 

588 

10  06 

73 

6  81 
6  81 
6  81 
681 
6  81 
5  83 

8  75 
4  38 
608 
438 

10  22 
4  86 
4  86 

3  16 
61 

835 

3  16 

4  86 
8  51 
8  61 
4  62 


Highest. 


$6  83 
438 
728 
9  78 
8  75 

8  75 
4  38 
486 

9  73 
6  56 
438 

14  59 
14  69 

24  88 

4  66 
588 

6  80 
8  75 
680 
680 

8  06 

5  88 

9  78 
8  51 
488 
8  75 

19  46 
488 

8  75 

7  78 
7  78 
7  78 

7  78 

8  75 
8  76 

4  38 

6  08 
583 

10  22 
522 

5  10 
3  41 
3  16 
8  35 

6  10 

8  61 

9  97 
997 
6  08 


ATsrage. 


OSIO' 
967 
72» 
778 
7  2» 
72» 

3  39 
42& 
9  00 
65» 
265 

12  18 
948 

14  5» 
965 

5  10 

6  M^ 
789 
5  70 

5  70 

7  08 
469 
608 
840- 
955 
7  2» 

16  20 
95S 

7  78 
729 
729 
729 

7  29 
729 

8  75^ 
438 

6  08 
6  15 

10  99 
504 
498 
39» 
(*) 
8.35 

4  18 
668 

9  12 
9  19 
585- 
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Wages  paid  in  general  tradee  per  week  in  XaiiOMAiftf— Contmned* 


Lowest 

Hlffhast. 

ATstags^ 

$10  OS 
978 
106 

$14  00 
14  50 
0  40 

$U7T 

Upholsterers  - 

Ull 

Aaaietants .. 
ColUera 

COAL  MIHIKO. 

ta 
•  a 

Sncineera 

7M 

Smiths 

T  It 

Joiners 

7  n 

Carters 

in 

Draymen , , 

S  14 

Discharirers 

4M 

BrickJayers 

* 

BU 

Puddlers 

IBOH  MAHUFACTUBB. 

UM 

Forse-roUers . . . .  - - 

12  11 

Ball  fumacemen 

or heaten 

1310 

Wire-rollers 

29  !• 

Wire-drawers 

10  98 

Oal^aniaers — ... 

•  71 

Laborers 

4  a 

PBINTSBS'  WAGES. 
Printere*  wages  in  Manchester  per  week  offiflg-five  hMtrs, 


Occupation. 


Hanagers  (large  newspaper  offices) 

Poremen  or  submanagers 

Jnumeymen  

Lithographers: 

Hanagers 

Furemen 

Jonmejmen 

Engravers  (commercial  works  only): 

Journeymen 

Appi«ntio<'S 

Bookbinders  and  stationery  binders: 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Bnlers  (i.  e.,  paper-rulers  of  ledger  accounts,  books,  &c.): 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Feeders,  assistants,  folders,  &c.  (boys  and  girls) 


Lowest 

$10  46 

14  50 

606 

10  46 
14  60 
608 

14  50 
122 

14  60 

7  78 

073 

7  78 

07 

Highest !  ATenfs. 


$29  10 
10  46 
6  81 

2433  I 
10  46 

6  81  j 


$Mlt 
17  O 
504 

2181 
17  O 
501 


10  46  17  01 

4  86  !  S04 


10  46  I 
073 

14  50 

8  75  ■ 

I 
I 


3  16  ! 


17  M 
87S 

ISU 

201 


ITApprentices  begin  at  07  cents  per  week  and  increase  to  $1.22,  $1.46,  $L70,  02.10,  $2.68,  and,  last  yasr 
of  apprenticeship,  $3.16  per  week. 

AGBIOULTTJBAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricuUural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Laneeshirs, 


Occupation. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Avtfsgs. 

Laborers 

100 
486 
486 
438 
486 
300 

$4  38 

1  70 
307 
406 

on 

438 
650 

406 

$4M 

Farm  hands  (boys) 

140 

Farm  servants  (female) 

1  SI 

Bailiffs 

4M 

Overseers 

7  SO 

l^*vv«»r»,  shepherds,  wagoners,  &e ...........................a. 

4  SI 

Head  Kam«^ke<>p^rs 

561 

Under  game-keepers 

sa 
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HOtTSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage8  paid  per  week  to  koutehold  eervante  (wUk  board  and  lodging). 


731 


OOOQIMltlOIL 


Fontmen  ............... 

Coachmen 

Batlers 

Pa^e   

PriTAte  secretary 

Lady'a  maid  

General  aerrant 

Parlor-maid 

Cbamber-roaid 

Hcnllerj-maid  

Kitcben-mftid 

llanaerTant 

Cook 

Houaekeeper 

GovemcM,  teachers  . . . . 

Norse 

Sick  otirse,  professional 

Waitreaaee 

Bar-maids 

Grooms 

Ostlers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  48 

$3  66 

865 

500 

2  75 

5  10 

75 

207 

2  00 

0  73 

195 

400 

97 

248 

40 

1  75 

40 

1  75 

40 

1  06 

80 

1  06 

2  48 

8  76 

1  4« 

500 

2  06 

600 

268 

078 

1  00 

1  06 

207 

500 

108 

248 

1  06 

865 

248 

8  60 

180 

825 

Arerage. 


$3  04 
488 
808 
1  41 
586 
20T 
1  70 
1  07 
1  07 
78 
68 
800 
828 
408 
620 
1  47 
8  58 
178 
280 
8  01 
252 


SHOP  AND  STORE  WAGES. 

Wogee  paid  per  week  in  general  etoree,  wholeeale  or  retail,  Ut  malee  and  females,  in  Manekee- 

ter  and  vioinitn. 


Ooonpations. 


Boys 

Girto 

Amiiitantit,  male  and  female 

Manaeers 

Clerks 

Porters 

Confectioners 


Lowest 

Highest 

$1  00 

$8  06 

72 

2  50 

8  06 

7  26 

7  26 

10  46 

606 

10  05 

2  02 

4  86 

8  70 

848 

Arersga. 


$2  08 
1  61 

5  16 
18  86 

8  51 
880 

6  18 


SPINNING  AND  WEAVING  MILLS. 
Average  earnings  per  week  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills  at  Bolton, 

[Taken  from  the  books  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  district  1 
Each  loom $1  54 

Three  loomR,  at  $1.54 4  62 

Two  balf-timen,  at  62^  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 3  37 

Fonr  looniR)  at  $1.54  per  loom 6  16 

Two  half-timers,  at  62|  cents 1  25 

Net  earnings  of  weaver 4  91 

Overlookers  have  charge  of  72  looms,  and  receive  on  an  average  $10  per  week. 
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Oooapatioiu. 


I  I 


Knitters 

TwiBten 

I>r»wera 

SiMn 

DvetMrs 

Warpers 

Winders  (from  cop) 

Overseers  (spinnlnjt  department) 
Manager  (spinnflig  department) 


$4  2S  I        14  60 
I 


4tS 
4SS 
10  M 
12M 
i  4M 

:         s» 

10  00  '        U  50  '  11  S 

17  M 


Orerlookers  (see  abore) > I         10  W 


OOTTON-SPINNING  TRADE  OF  OLDHAU. 

Oldham  aod  its  suborbs  may  truly  be  claimed  to  be  the  largest  cotton- 
spinning  district  in  the  world.  There  are  about  9,000,000  spindles  using 
raw  cotton,  which  is  principally  procured  through  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
and  these  spin  some  900.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  per  year,  averaging  400 
pounds  each,  or  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  cotton  consooied  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  last  year  amounted  to  3,770,000  balesi 
There  are  in  addition  1,000,000  spindles  using  '<  waste,"  making  a  total 
of  10,000,000  spindles  in  this  one  district.  Out  of  this  number  4,500,000 
belong  to  the  75  limited  companies.  The  capital  employed  in  this 
spinning  trade  is  about  $65,000,000,  and  in  the  weaving  branch,  say, 
$10,000,000. 

Oldham  was  the  first  town  in  England  to  introduce  the  system  of  pay- 
ing the  operative  spinner  upon  the  principle  of  what  the  machine  was 
capable  of  producing  if  kept  in  motion  a  given  number  of  hours  per 
week;  and  it  is  this  system  which  has  kept  Oldham  to  the  front  ever 
since.  Every  spinner  is  trained  to  work  on  a  mechanical  plan,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty  he  produces  more  yam  than  the 
mules  are  calculated  to  produce.  This  is  chiefly  accounted  for  in  two  ' 
ways,  one  of  which  is  by  the  employer  running  his  mill  a  little  over 
time  each  day,  or  what  is  termed  ^^Bribbing  time,"  amounting  upon  an 
average  to  nearly  three  hours  per  week.  The  factory  act  specifies  that 
an  employer  must  only  work  women,  young  persons,  and  children  fifty- 
six  hours  per  week,  but  in  reality  they  often  run  the  steam-eneines  fifty- 
nine  hours  per  week.  This  is  not  done  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  believed 
that  a  majority  do  this.  The  operative  spinner,  and  all  other  hands  in 
the  mill  who  are  paid  by  piece-work,  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  over- 
time, while  those  who  are  paid  weekly  wages  do  not  receive  extra  pay; 
thus  all  day  hands  will  have  worked  nearly  three  weeks  out  of  every 
fifty  for  which  they  are  not  paid,  or,  rather,  they  work  overtime  three 
weeks  in  this  period. 

Mill-owners  are  frequently  fined  for  running  overtime,  but  the  in- 
spectors are  so  few  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  offenders  are  punished. 

The  factory  operatives  at  Oldham  are  regarded  as  being  among  the 
best  of  their  class,  and  the  wages  earned  by  them  are  representative  of 
the  earnings  of  firstrate  spinners  in  England. 

In  the  spinning  mill  employers  and  operatives  have  mutually  agreed 
upon  a  list  of  wages,  with  certain  conditions  attached  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  wages  commences  at  $6.20  per  week  on  mules  of  36  dozens 
or  432  spindles  (long)  per  mule  for  twist-counts,  and  for  weft-counts  or 
'<  filling  yarns,"  $6.44  per  week ;  the  scale  rises  two-pence  (4  cents)  per 
dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages  Increases  two 
pence  (4  cents)  per  dozen,  or  for  every  12  spindles  more  the  rate  of  wages 
increases  two  pence  (4  cents)  per  week.    The  average  size  of  the  spinning- 
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mules  now  reaches  82  dozen  or  984  spindles  per  male  on  twist,  and  102 
dozen  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule  for  weft.  The  coants  span  in  the  town 
vary  from  4's  to  lOCs,  bat  the  average  rans  from  32's  to  40's  twist,  and 
from  36'8  to  do's  weft ;  bat  for  all  practical  purposes  relating  to  the  wages 
of  the  operative  spinners  32's  twist  and  36's  weft  counts  are  taken  as  a 
basis.  The  spinners  are  paid  by  piece-work,  but  they  pay  their  own 
piecers  or  '<  assistants  "  by  weekly  wages,  and  the  piece-work  price  now 
is  fixed  by  the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries,  and  made  out  from 
the  speed  of  the  mules. 

The  following  is  a  practical  example :  82  dozens  spinning  32's  twist, 
with  a  64-inch  stretch,  running  3  stretches  in  45  seconds,  which  is  an 
average  speed,  and  doffing  eight  times  per  week  off  one  mule,  the  mules 
should  produce  in  a  fair  working  week  52,825  hanks  of  yarn  or  1,650 
pounds  weight,  for  which  the  spinner  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  27  cents  per 
1,000  hanks,  or  82^  cents  per  100  pounds,  amounting  to  $13.93,  out  of 
which  is  paid  $5.67  to  the  two  piecers  or  '^  assistants,"  leaving  the  spin- 
ner $8.25  for  his  week's  hard  work.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  above  is  ctilculated  on  the  proper  number  of  hours  per  week 
hmited  by  law,  while  practically  the  spinner  will  really  produce  in  many 
cases  55,800  hanks  per  week,  realizing  for  himself  about  $9.05. 

A  practical  example  of  the  weft-mules  or  ^'  lilling-yarn  mules  "  is  as 
follows:  102  dozens  or  1,224  spindles  per  mule,  or  2,448  spindles  per 
pair,  spinning  36's  count,  64inch  stretcher,  running  3  stretches  in  44 
seconds,  and  doffing  25  times  per  week  off  one  male.  In  this  example 
the  employers'  and  operatives'  secretaries  would  calculate  the  males  to 
produce  64,478  hanks,  or  1,794  pounds  weight  of  yarn  per  week,  and  fix 
the  price  of  work  at  26}  cents  per  1,000  hanks,  or  72}  cents  per  100 
pounds,  realizing  $17.09,  out  of  which  the  spinner  pays  $7.83  to  his 
piecers,  leaving  him  $9.18,  and,  as  in  the  previous  case,  allowing  for  the 
^'  cribbing"  time,  and  not  stopping  the  mills  for  cleaning  purposes  dur- 
ing the  engine  time,  for  which  the  list  allows,  viz,  1}  hours  per  week, 
the  spinner  actually  produces  68,000  hanks,  or  1,888  pounds  weight  of 
yarn  per  week,  realizing  $18  from  the  office,  and  after  paying  his  '^assist- 
ants" has  a  clear  $10  for  himself  per  week.  The  rates  named,  as  well 
as  the  wages,  are  10  per  cent,  below  the  standard,  and  if  trade  improved 
so  as  to  allow  manufacturers  a  sufficient  margin  of  profits,  the  employ- 
ers would  be  immediately  solicited  to  return  to  the  standard  list.  If  all 
conditions  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  various  counts  of  yam 
spun,  the  spinner's  wages  will  be  found  to  average  from  $8.27  to  $8.51 
per  week ;  big  piecers  from  $3.64  to  $3.89 ;  little  piecers  from  $2.18  to 
to  $2.67,  and  half  timers  from  85  cents  to  $1.04. 

As  a  rule,  the  spinners  work  steady,  never  absenting  themselves  from 
work  except  at  holiday  times  or  during  sickness ;  and  a  good  many  have 
lost  their  situations  through  being  absent  even  on  account  of  sickness. 

Discipline  is  well  maintained  in  the  Oldham  mills,  and  as  a  rule  the 
operatives  are  in  pretty  good  circumstances.  A  small  proportion  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  many  have  stock  in  the  limited  com- 
panies. Both  males  and  females  are  noted  among  the  operatives  of 
Oldham  for  the  neatness  of  their  holiday  and  Sunday  dress.  There  is 
a  very  good  feeling  existing  between  the  employers  and  the  employed, 
and  as  a  result  few  strikes  take  place.  Both  have  large  and  influential 
associations,  but  the  ruling  idea  is  to  be  just  to  each  other,  and  the  joint 
committees  are  seldom  called  together  to  settle  disputes,  as  the  two  sec- 
retaries generally  adjust  all  differences  which  arise  in  the  various  mills. 
These  are  guided  in  their  delicate  work  by  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  wages-book,  a  copy  of  which  accompanies  this  review.    The  full  de- 
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scription  given  in  the  same,  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report,  will 
fully  explain  how  complicated  such  calculations  are,  and  what  nice  ad- 
justments are  necessary  to  meet  every  question  presented  in  renpect  to 
disputes,  wages,  &c.,  by  the  officials  above  named. 

COBPOEATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wagw  paid  per  week  to  the  employee  of  the  Manchester  eorparatUm, 


Ocoapationft. 


Inspeotors 

Fort  man  (yards) 

GlerkM 

Sarveyora 

HfsstfD^era 

Office- cleauers 

ChemiHt  apprentice  . 

Sngineera 

Joiners*  .: 

Laborers 

Wbe«-lwrigbta 

Laborers 

Smiths  

Laborers 

Brioksetters 

Laborers 

Tinmen  

Laborers 

Painteis 

Laborers 

Paviors 

Labomrs 

Boilermakers 

Laborers 

Mechiinics  

Laborers 

Horsekeepers 

Laborers 

Parrifrs 

Saddlers 

Laborers 

Sairyers 

Sawmill  laborers 

Street-sweepers 


Amoont. 


24  to  19  73 
12  16 

08  to   7  8u 

32  to  12  16 
5  83 
3  65 
1  05 

73  to  12  16 


4  38 

6  32 

4  86 

7  30 
6  60 

8  75 
4  38 
SI!? 

I  88  to  4  86 
6  32 
4  86 
6  32 
4  86 
8  27 
4  86 
8  75 

4  38 
10  22 

5  83 
8  75 

6  81 
4  86 
6  83 
4  86 

.  88  to   4  86 


Ocenpations. 


Leaclinfc-sweepers 

Yard-sweepers 

Cart-miers 

Wntcbmen 

Boatmen 

Tipmen  

Wiiarftnen 

Carters 

SlauKhtf'r-hoiise  carters 

Sliiniibter-bouse  carriers — 

I 'ail  camera 

Barrow  and  pitmen 

Mortar-makers 

Manure-makers « 

Pail-cleantiera 

Olid-cleansers 

Boiler-clt  ansera , 

UiiuMl-cleMnaers 

Dryer-tenters 

Kiildle-ti'Uters 

Enfdne-tenteis 

Stok.ra 

HoiMlmen 

Yard-mea 

Sack-makers,  Ac.  (females) 

Supernumeraries 

S«'avongers 

Dismt'ectera 

Whitewanhers  

Pattern-makers 

BruMh-makers 

Saw  HbariKrners. 

Mnchinists 

Cook 


Amooat. 


88to$4  8S 
88to  481 

4et 

4» 
535 
4«3 
438 
SM 
50 
53S 
585 
581 
583 
535 
4S 
438 
433 
438 
563 
4M 
88tO  4t« 
38 to  4M 
43S 
481 
82  to  3  81 
88to  4» 

4a 

74to  9  73 
535 

8:5 

632 
7W 
•  82 
3  41 


*  16  cents  per  honr  of  54|  hoars  per  week. 
PAYING  AKD  HIGHWAYS  DEPARTMENT. 


Parlors 

Leading  paviors 

MaHOiiA 

PlaKpers 

Beatt-rs 


♦7  78  ' 

8  27  ! 

7  78  1 

7  29 

683, 

Laborers  .. 
Foremen  .- 
Slonjshmen 
Caiters  — 


$5  85 

9  73to|19  65 
583to  79 
558 


List  of  vagee  paid  per  veek  to  railway  employee  in  Mancheeter, 
LOCOMOTIVB  nSPARTMBNT. 


Occupations. 

OoenpatioiM. 

Poremen 

$13  38 
10  »5 
8  02 
608 
4  38 
10  22 

Ensine  fitters 

18  01 

Bn iri ne driyers 

Boiler-makers...     -.  ........  ..        ... 

801 

Joiners...... .........................  . 

721 

Piireroen  deaners. ........... ............ 

Painteia 

765 

Gss  fitters          .  ... 

•  68 

Poireman  fitters 

Laborers 
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List  of  waget  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  in  Maneheater-^Contmned, 
GOODS  DEPARTMENT. 


Oooaj^lions. 

OcoapaUoDB. 

Foremon 

$7  78 
«  56 
6W 
583 
5  10 
4  88 

Head  gu^Tdn 

t7  29 

WArahAn  AAmAfi 

Under  guards 

5  88 

CheftkfTIt       

Htwd  ehiinteni 

6  81 

Loader*. ... 

Under  sbunters 

5  83 

Scalesmen - 

Porters        

4  83 

KamlMtr  tftlcnv...... .............. ...... 

lie^eeDgere 

1  9S 

CABTING  STAFF. 


Foremra 

Tows  foreman 
Town  canvaMeni . 
Bead  horaekeeper 


Under  horaekeeper 

Horwe  drivers 

Larry  Uoys 


18  81 
608 
1  9S 


PASSENGEK  DEPARTMENT. 


Platfom  inspeciora 

Foremen 

Heail  gnards 

Under  guards 

Poner  guards 

Porters         ; , 

Carriage  m>archer8. . 

Car  ciind  actom 

Relief  signalmen . . . . 


$9  24  1 

6  08 

0  81 

583 

486 

4  14 

4  38 

6  32 

.08 

Signalmen: 

iHt  class 

2d  class 

8(1  cIhhs 

ForemHn  lampman 

Lampmen 

Foremen  carriage  washers 

Carriage  washers 

Gieasci's 


$7  29 
608 
5  10 
7  28 

4  88 

5  38 
438 
4  14 


PARCELS  DEPARTMENT. 


DeliTerymen 
Van  boys 


CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT. 


Foremen 

$  8  38 
729 
7  20 
6  32 
4  86 

Examiners.. ...... >.......... 

$2  48 
6  88 

Smiths    

Stnkeia      ..     ... 

Carriage  bttllders 

Lifteis 

4  62 

Painters 

Laborers. -  .... 

4  88 

Oilers 

ENGINEERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Permanent  way  inapector 

Sub  permanent  way  inspector, 
Joiners , 


$10  85 
8  02  ! 
7  29 


Foreman  platelayer. 

Platelayers 

Telegraph  linesman 


$5  ?8 
4  88 
7  29 


SHOEING  STAFF. 
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COST  OP  LIYINQ. 

^^  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection,  not  only 
should  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand- 
point be  given — as  per  accompanying  forms — ^bnt  the  prices  of  the 
articles  and  their  natnre,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work- 
people and  their  families,  should  also  be  given." 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  easy  to  furnish  satisfactory  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  for  the 
reason  that  the  manner  of  living,  tastes,  and  habits  of  work-people  in 
the  two  countries  differ  so  radically  in  so  many  particulars.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  cost  of  food  in  England,  and  while  it  is  easy  to  give  a  list 
of  the  retail  prices  of  such  articles  as  the  operatives  daily  consume  here, 
it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  compare  the  style  of  living  with  our  own, 
because  the  system  of  ^'  boarding,"  which  is  so  general  in  the  United 
States,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  this  country.  American  work- 
people, as  a  whole,  would  not  live  under  the  conditions  in  force  here 
among  operatives,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  adopt  the  English  sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion. 

Here  whole  families  work  in  mills,  and  are  satisfied  to  do  so,  while  in 
our  country  and  other  avenues  are  sought  by  the  young  in  an  ambi- 
tious effort  to  win  a  better  position  in  life  than  their  parents  fill.  Here 
the  children  are  compelled  to  help  pay  the  family  expenses,  while  with 
OS,  less  is  expected  or  enforced  in  this  particular.  The  following  tables 
have  been  carefully  made  up  from  the  best  retail  shops  for  work-people 
in  this  district,  and  furnish  the  prices  for  clothing  and  food  at  a  fisur 
average  cost:  * 

CLOTHING. 

Shoes $1  95 tots  99 

Clogs 85to  1  09 

Coats 4  86  to  7  29 

Veste 146to  2  98 

Pants  (good) 1  46to  3fi5 

Pants  (cordnroy) 97lo  196 

Shirts  (white  cotton) 49  to  86 

Overalls  (suit) 1  95to  2« 

Shawls 85  to  195 

Hats 47  to  I  22 

Collars paper  1  cent,  and  linen..  7  to  12 

Neck-ties 13to  49 

I  believe  that  clothing  similar  to  that  which  English  operatives  wear 
can  be  had  in  the  United  States  at  about  the  same  prices.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  misleading  sentiment  about  this  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
the  cost  of  clothing  worn  by  American  work-people  is  known  to  be 
more  than  that  paid  by  operatives  here,  but  sufficient  importance  is  not 
given  to  the  superior  quality  and  make-up  of  the  former.  Given  the 
same  styles,  make,  and  quality,  and  we  can  equal  the  English  in  cheap- 
ness, if  not  undersell  them.  Surprising  as  this  may  appear,  a  visit  to  a 
great  ready-made  clothing  house  in  New  York  will  abundantly  prove 
tiiie  statement  here  made. 

PBIOE  OP  PBOYISIONS. 

The  following  price-lists  have  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  of  the  retail  market  price  of  various  articles  of  food 
in  Manchester  and  in  Oldham,  respectively.  This  jnay  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  price  for  the  same  in  this  consular  district. 
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I  should  add,  that  in  Manchester  and  in  the  larger  towns  in  this 
cotton-manufacturing  center,  co-operative  stores  associations  have,  by 
their  system  of  business,  added  at  least  o  per  cent,  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  members,  by  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  at  low 
prices.  AAl  the  profits  of  these  stores  and  associations  substantially  go 
to  subscribers  in  dividends. 

The  management  of  these  useful  enterprises  is  admirable,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  expenses  are  comparatively  very  low.  No  high  salaries  are  paid 
for  figureheads,  but  the  work  is  well  and  honestly  done. 

The  following  is  a  fair  average  retail  price  of  the  several  articles  named, 
and  which  are  used  by  the  working  classes  of  Oldham  and  vicinity : 


Arerage  price. 

Good  floar. per  12  pounds..  $0  36 

Good  meal do....  38 

Good  potatoes per  20  pounds..  20 

Good  cabbages each .-.  4 

Good  eggs per  dozen..  30 

Good  pickles per  small  bottle..  10 

Good  milk per  quart. .  8 

Goodlard  per  pound..  16 

Good  butter  do 28 

Goodtea do....  .     49 

Good  ground  coffee do 82 

Good  UDgroond  coffee do 40 

Good  sugar do 7 

Good  molasses do 5 

Good  bacon do....  16 

Good  bam do  ...  22 

Good  beef do....  20 


ATora^e  price. 

Good  rontton per  pound..  $0  22 

Good  pork do 18 

Goodcheese* do....  16 

Good  currants do 10 

Good  raisins do 12 

Good  rice do....  6 

Good  sago do 6 

Good  carrots do 3 

Good  turnips ,... do....  8 

Good  onions do 2 

Good  fruit  preserves do 9 

Good  wAshfngsoap do 8 

Good  washing  powder do. ...  8 

Good  candles do....  12 

House  rents  per  week  (arerage) 1  08 

Annual  borough  rate 4  86 


Retail  prices  of  the  ariicUa  named  helato,  in  MancKeater  retail  markeU, 


Bread  (brown) 4-pottnd  loaf.  .$0  12 

Bread  (white) do  ...  10 

Sugar per  pound..  05 

Tea do....  44 

Coffee do....  28 

Bacon do...  10 

Butterine , do....  14 

Dripping do 12 

Butter do 20 

Chfese do 12 

Pork  do...  12 

Veil do...  13 

Ham do 12 

Mutton  and  beef do....  13 

I^mb do 20 

Tripe do....  12 

Fowl per  uair. .  75 

Ducks no  ...  75 

Ribbita each..  25 

Uftrt« do 60 

Omuse per  pair..  60 

Pheasants ao 90 

Pi2W)ns  do 20 

Gf<*i»e  per  pound..  12 

llerrings  and  bloatefs .  per  couple . .  03 

Co<lflMh per  pound..  05 

Salmon do  ...  20 

Brill do....  08 

Halibut do...  12 

Turlwt do  ...  12 

Bioe do  ...  03 

Flour 5  to  7  pounds..  25 

Macaroni per  pound..  12 

Si^o do 04 

Tapioca do 04 

Oat-raeal do 04 

MolaHi(es do...  03 

Bcrlty  (pearled) do 03 


to$0  15 
15 
08 
80 
40 
24 
24 
lb 
40 
24 
20 
25 
28 
25 
28 
10 
1  05 
1  50 
60 
98 
1  00 
1  80 
40 
18 
08 
12 
40 
14 
20 
20 
08 
00 
16 


Lentils per  pound. 

Haricot  beans do... 

Dried  peas do... 

Split  peas do. . . 

Green  peas  peck  of  20  lbs.  in  shell. 

Bread  Deans do     . 

New  potatoes per  pound . 

Old  potatoes do. . . 

Cabbages each, 

Currots per  pound. 

I  Turnips do... 

I  Painiiips dok--. 

I   Cauliflower each. 

Khubarb per  dosen  heads. 

Tomatoes jier  pound . 

Beets        per  dozen . 

Preserves per  pound . 

Egps per  dozen . 

C heiTies per  pound . 

Strawberries do... 

Goiise berries do . . . 

Black,  red,  and  white  currants  do. . . 
I  Kaisins  (drii  d) do... 

Cnri-autft  (dried) do . . . 

Dates  (dried) do... 

Fiss  (dried)   do... 

'  Prunen  (dried) do 

Plums  (various) do... 

Damsonn do. . . 

I  G  reen  gages do . . . 

I  Oranj^es per  dozen., 

PearH per  pound. 

Apples do 

08  .   Almonds  (Valentias,  d:c.)  ...do..., 

08  Bilberries        do... 

09  Blackberries do  .. 

04  I  Celt-rv per  doxen  heads . 

06  I  Cranberries perponnd. 


$0  04 

#0  08 

03 

06 

.   03 

06 

.   03 

Of 

.   12 

30 

18 

30 

02 

06 

01 
02 

^ 

02 

04 

.   02 

04 

.   02 

04 

03 

08 

25 

75 

.   12 

25 

02 

04 

07 

25 

16 

48 

06 

16 

08 

32 

04 

08 

08 

20 

.   10 

30 

06 

12 

08 

20 

08 

28 

06 

16 

06 

16 

12 

16 

06 

16 

18 

36 

03 

12 

02 

12 

20 

40 

08 

14 

06 

10 

S6 

75 

08 

14 

HOUSE  BENTS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Operatives  generally  live  in  small  houses,  located  in  long,  low  blocks, 
in  parallel  rows,  with  paved,  narrow  streets  between.    These  are,  for 
the  most  part,  devoid  of  gardens,  and  usually  present  a  bare  and  cheer « 
92  A— LAB 47 
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less  appearance.  I  have  repeatedly  made  visits  to  various  maunfactar- 
iug  districts  in  tbis  section  of  England,  and  carefully  studied  the  con- 
ditions under  which  operatives  work  and  live.  Evidences  abound  in 
the  older  portions  of  this  city  where  operatives  reside  showing  how 
great  the  improvement  in  their  homes  have  been  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  because  all  cellar  dwellings  have  been  closed  up  by  law. 
In  passing  along  some  of  the  old  streets  here,  the  brickedup  and  boarded- 
up  windows  of  rooms  below  the  sidewalks  can  be  seen,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  living  apartments  of  operatives.  These  dark  and  gloomy 
abodes  are  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  even  yet  a  great  majority  of 
the  poorer  houses  are  small,  wretchedly  furnished,  and  far  firom  com- 
fortable. Great  numbers  of  houses  visited  by  me  contained  only  one 
living  room,  and  this  served  as  parlor,  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting- 
room,  and  in  some  instances  also  as  a  bedroom,  into  some  of  these 
small  houses  large  families  are  crowded,  and  their  manner  of  life  is 
almost  necessarily  demoralizing  and  unfortunate.  The  streets  furnish 
the  only  easily  reached  playground  for  the  children,  and  here  they  be- 
come familiarized  with  almost  every  phase  of  poverty,  indecency,  and 
even  immorality.  Lack  of  pure  air  tends  to  physical  degeneracy,  and 
as  a  result  of  crowded  poor  homes,  insufficient  ventilation,  want  of 
nourishing  food  and  healthful  surroundings,  many  of  the  children  of 
operatives  in  crowded  districts  show  the  effects  of  this  state  of  things 
in  their  weak  physique.  Great  numbers  are  small,  pale-faced,  and 
sickly.  The  active  work  of  zealous  and  able  philanthropists  is  telling 
in  favor  of  better  homes  and  purer  surroundings  for  operatives  all  over 
this  country.  Wealthy  citizens  are  more  and  more  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  needy  condition  of  the  poor,  and  a  great  work  is  being  done 
in  their  behalf.  The  corporation  of  Manchester,  during  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  opening  out  wide 
streets,  providing  public  parks,  and  in  many  ways  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  working  classes.  And  this  noble  work  is  still  being 
carried  forward  inaspiritandwitha  vigor  worthy  of  the  fame,  enterprise, 
and  wealth  of  this  great  and  rich  city. 

House-rents  vary  with  localities  and  size  of  rooms.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  minimumVor  a  four-roomed  house  is  63  cents  per  week;  and 
for  one  continuing  an  extra  bedroom  or  two  the  rent  would  be  11.09 
per  week.    The  average  would  be,  perhaps,  all  round,  $1  per  week. 

The  cheapest  houses  consist  of  one  '^  living  room  ^  from  10  to  15  feet 
square,  with  a  small  scullery  and  two  bedrooms  up  stairs.  This,  at 
best,  is  a  *'  pent-up  "  affair,  and  leaves  little  "  elbow  room''  for  the  oc- 
cupants, especially  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  family  is  a  large  one. 
The  larger  houses  have  a  couple  of  extra  bedrooms  and  a  little  kitchen. 
The  sanitary  condition  of  these  homes  is  generally  good,  as  they  are 
carefully  ius'pected  frequently  by  competent  officials,  and  the  board  of 
health,  in  most  crowded  centers,  does  its  work  very  efficiently,  in  the 
main. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  the  city  limits  operatives  are  often  able  to 
secure  houses  where  small  vegetable  gardens  can  be  had  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional rental,  and  many  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  rail- 
way companies  run  cheap  trains  specially  to  accommodate  working  peo- 
ple, and  thus  operatives  can  live  in  the  country  as  cheaply  as  they  can 
in  the  city, including  the  extra  vegetable  garden,  and  the  healthfal  as- 
sociations to  be  found  there. 

CLOTHING  OF  OPERATIVES. 

The  fashion  in  dress  among  operatives  in  this  country  differs  greatlj 
from  that  of  our  own  work-people  in  similar  employments.    Here  the 
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women  go  to  and  from  their  work  in  their  mill  dress,  only  throwing  a 
shawl  over  their  heads  for  protection,  a  la  the  American  squaw,  in  place 
of  bonnets  or  hats.  To  this  tliere  are  many  exceptions,  but  it  is  the 
general  rule. 

There  is  no  change  of  clothing,  generally,  among  the  operatives  of 
either  sex  on  leaving  the  mills  at  meal  hours  or  at  closiug  time.  Clogs 
are  largely  worn,  ♦.  6.,  shoes  having  heavy  wooden  soles  or  bottoms, 
'  with  leather  tops  tacked  on ;  these  are  much  cheaper  than  shoes  made 
wholly  of  leather.  The  noisy  clatter  made  by  these  clumsy  clogs  as  the 
wearer  walks  along  the  pavement  strikes  a  stranger  as  very  peculiar, 
and  yet  they  are  dry  and  warm  and  answer  very  well  indeed  for  mill 
hands.  Especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  floors  of  weaving  sheds 
are  made  of  stone  flags  or  cement,  as  the  wooden  soles  keep  the  feet 
dry.  Still  I  am  sure  our  work-people  would  never  consent  to  wear  such 
clogs,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

To  an  American  familiar  with  the  neat  and  smart  appearance  of  female 
workers  in  cotton-mills  when  going  to  or  returning  from  their  wurk  in 
the  United  States — with  bright  dresses,  hats,  parasols,  &c. — the  con- 
trast shown  by  English  female  operatives  under  similar  conditions  is 
•imply  astonishiug.  The  feeling  is  unavoidable  that  another  race  is 
being  x)assed  in  review,  as  distinct  and  sharply  contrasted  as  possible. 
To  the  faets  as  I  have  stated  them  every  impartial  and  competent  ob- 
server can  but  give  confirmatory  evidence. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  IN  HANOHESTER. 

"  Oomparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  circular  was 
issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions  which 
then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail." 

Answering  the  above,  I  have  to  state  that  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  wages  paid  in  this  district  at  present  and  the  rate  paid  in  1878,  or 
during  the  intervening  period.  The  rate  of  wages  given  elsewhere  in 
this  report  will  show,  in  the  wide  circle  reached  by  the  report  coming 
Ihroagh  George  Lord,  esq.,  late  president  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  which  can  be  fully  relied  on,  how  even  the  wages 
have  run  during  the  past  six  years,  in  this  district  especially.  When 
the  cost  of  food  is  considered,  I  think  that  the  purchasing  power  of  op- 
eratives' earnings  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  six 
years.  The  various  trade  organizations  keep  such  a  keen  supervision 
over  the  question  of  wages  in  this  center  that  little  chancre  is  made 
from  year  to  year.  An  efifort  is  now  being  made  for  an  increase  in  tiie 
wages  in  the  cotton  trade  of  5  per  cent.,  and  a  threatened  *^  strike"  is 
presented  as  an  alternative  on  the  part  of  the  operatives'  committee. 
From  present  indications  1  conclude  that  a  compromise  or  a  concession 
will  be  the  result.  Trade  is  known  to  be  so  bad  that  operatives  will 
not  be  overkeen  in  demanding  an  advance  when  the  profits  do  not 
warrant  it.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  1878  that  the  cotton  trade 
of  this  district  would  soon  become  as  buoyant  and  profitable  as  it  had 
been  ^ears  before.  With  this  expectation  in  view  both  operatives  and 
manufacturers  looked  forward  to  a  renewal. of  the  "good  old  times'' 
when  both  were  favored  by  an  exceptionally  lucrative  trade.  The  years 
have  come  and  gone,  and  still  the  state  of  trade  is  far  from  being  what 
they  expected  it  would  be  at  this  time.  It  is  a  period  of  painful  solici- 
t«de  on  the  part  of  many,  and  of  hard  and  careful  work  on  the  part  of 
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managers  and  capitalists  engaged  in  mannfacturing  in  this  consular 
district.  A  vast  trade  is  being  done,  and  great  enterprises  are  employ- 
ing thousands  of  operatives  ea<;ii  all  over  tbis  center,  but  the  ajnditiouA 
under  which  they  work  are  becoming  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
diflicult  and  perplexing.  The  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  makin;; 
more  and  so  needing  less  of  England's  colossal  output  of  manufacturer 
annually,  and  home  industries,  fostered  by  tariffs,  distance,  currency,, 
and  local  pride,  are  gradually  bearing  their  inevitable  fruits  England 
taught  the  world  how  to  do  many  things  better  than  they  were  ever 
done  before,  and  now  she  is  finding  re^y  and  enterprising  and  com- 
petent imitators,  who  are  reproducing,  in  other  lands,  most  of  the  arti- 
cles she  formerly  had  a  monopoly  of,  and  at  surprisingly  low  cost  also. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  WOBKINO  GLASSES. 

''  The  habits  of  the  working  classes — whether  steady  and  trustworthy, 
or  otherwise ;  saving,  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  principally 
affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil." 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  great  industrial  center  com- 
])are  most  favorably  with  those  of  operatives  at  any  other  point  iu  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  fact,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  enabled  me 
to  judge,  I  believe  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  and  region  round  about 
liead  the  list  for  general  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift. 

In  the  cotton  trade  and  also  in  the  great  machine-shops  the  work- 
people are  generally  steady  and  trustworthy.  The  rules  of  all  large 
concerns  are  very  strict,  and  operatives  must  conform  thereto  or  lose 
their  situations.  At  present  the  supply  of  labor  is  in  advance  of  the 
demand,  and  this  causes  work-people  to  very  carefully  attend  to  the 
regulations  of  their  employers,  for  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

The  chief  cause  of  much  want  and  no  little  suffering  among  the  work- 
ing classes  here,  as  elsewhere,  arises  from  the  lack  of  thrift  and  intem- 
perate habits.  Those  who  work  hardest  and  have  the  least  to  spend  in 
harmful  drink  often  lack  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  deny  themselves 
in  this  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that  intemperance  leads  to  more  suifer- 
ing  than  any  one  cause  among  operatives,  or,  in  fact,  more  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  Its  evil  effects,  socially  and  morally,  are  very  dis 
heartening  to  all  philanthropic  workers  among  the  laboring  classes. 

The  public-house  kee[)er8  too  often  absorb  much  of  the  hard  weekly 
learnings  of  hefids  of  families,  and  wife  and  children  and  husband  suffer 
in  consequence.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  drink  traffic  is  the 
one  great  and  demoralizing  element  in  the  lives  of  the  operatives  of  this 
distiict.  An  active  and  noble  work  is  being  carried  on  by  church  and 
temperance  organizations,  and  thousands  are  now  total  abstainers  who, 
a  few  years  ago,  spent  a  large  proi>ortion  of  their  wages  in  drink.  As 
drink  habits  give  way  to  temperance  teachings,  thrift  takes  the  placeof 
folly,  and  a  marked  and  happy  improvement  in  the  condition  of  opera- 
tives is  the  invariable  result. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fairly  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
social  condition  of  operatives  in  England  and  work-people  in  the  United 
States  in  similar  manufacturing  occupations,  because  their  condition*, 
tastes,  and  associations  are  widely  different.  In  dress,  iu  appearam*, 
and  general  intelligence,  as  a  rule,  I  think  American  work-|)eople  hw 
far  ahead  of  English  operatives.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  Eng- 
lish tourists,  who  have  visited  our  great  manufacturing  centers  aud 
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carefully  studied  this  question.  In  England  the  feeling  among  opera- 
tires  that  ^^ once  a  mill<hand  always  a  millhaud,'Ms  a  prospect  that 
does  uot  hold  out  a  very  encouraging  field  for  the  working  classes.  The 
chances  for  advancement  are  few  in  the  old  trades,  and  the  hope  o# 
new  enterprises  in  which  better  prospects  will  be  within  reach  is  not 
very  satisfying.  The  country  is  thickly  settled ;  the  land  is  all  occu- 
pied and  largely  held  by  rich  proprietors,  and  lack  of  capital  bars  the 
way  for  those  who  have  only  their  hands  to  help  themselves  with. 
With  an  increasing  population,  and  where  possession  of  wealth  is  so 
necessary  in  order  that  new  avenues  for  earning  a  living  may  be  opened 
up,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  great  mass  of  operatives  come  to  regard 
present  conditions  with  composure,  and  so  uncomplainingly  let  their 
lives  be  measured  by  the  monotonous  daily  round  of  the  mill,  the  forgu, 
and  the  workshop.  Very  few,  broadly  stated,  save  any  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Some  do,  but  the  proportion  of  those  who  come  to 
{30ssess  a  home  and  lay  money  by  is  small  indeed.  The  great  mass,  at 
the  end  of  each  week,  little  more  than  pay  their  way,  and  trust  to  the 
future  for  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  they  enjoy  in  their  exacting 
and  laborious  occupations. 

As  a  provision  in  case  of  idleness  or  enforced  illness,  and  in  case 
of  death,  *'  clubs"  have  been  established  in  which,  on  payment  of  a  small 
weekly  fee  or  *'dues,"  a  few  shillings  per  week  are  allowed  when  the 
subscriber  is  ill  or  out  of  work  on  "  strike,"  and  at  death  enough  is  paid 
to  decently  bury  them.  In  some  cases  a  kind  of  luutual  life  insurance 
i.s  kept  up,  by  which  the  family  of  the  subscriber  receives  a  certain  sum 
at  the  death  of  the  father,  but  the  amount  is  generally  small,  as  the 
"dues"  are  not  large.  Beyond  this,  no  provision  is  made  for  the 
future,  and  when  death  removes  the  *'bread  winner"  his  wife  and 
children  are  left  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  support.  The  wife  must 
toil  daily  in  the  mill,  and  the  children,  first  as  half-timers  and,  when 
they  reach  the  legal  age,  as  full  timers,  they  take  their  plhces  with  the 
mother,  in  the  brave  effort  to  supply  themselves  with  food  and  clothing, 
and  these  of  th6  plainest  and  most  inexpensive  kind. 

To  briefly  sum  up  under  this  heading,  it  may  be  stated,  (1)  that  the 
oi>eratives  here  are.  comparatively,  steady  and  trustworthy,  as  well  as 
very  efficient;  (2)  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  probably  the  best  off  and 
have  more  .comforts  and  show  more  thrift  than  is  the  case  with  work- 
people in  any  other  portion  of  this  kingdom;  (3)  that  an  increasing 
number  from  year  to  year  are  becoming  possessors  of  shares  in  co-op- 
erative enterprises,  and  are  laying  by  money  in  savings  banks,  shares, 
&c.  This  state  of  things  is  rapidly  making  headway  in  and  about 
Oldham,  where  the  sj^stem  of  co-operation  has  been  a  powerful  teacher 
and  educator  of  thrift,  and  the  ambition  to  save  and  secure  shares, 
homes,  &c.,  is  doing  wonders  in  the  way  of  reforms  in  the  habits  of  the 
operatives.  Still,  it  is  true  that,  looked  upon  in  a  broad  view,  the  great 
majority  of  work-people  here  save  little  over  and  above  their  current 
living  expenses;  (4)  that  intem])erance  is  the  one  great  curse  that 
robs  work-people  of  their  hard  earnings  and  demoralizes  both  mind  and 
body  ;  (5)  that  a  marked  and  cheering  improvement  in  the  habits  and 
thrift  of  the  operatives  is  taking  place,  the  fruit  of  the  great  temper- 
ance and  religious  reforms  which  are  being  so  zealously  carried  forward 
in  this  city  and  its  suburbs. 
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FEELINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY*. 

*'  The  feeling  wliicli  prevails  between  employlS  and  employer,  and  the 
^     effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of 
the  community." 

The  relations  between  employ^  and  employer  are  at  present  greatlj 
improved  and  promise  further  improvement.  Much  of  the  bittemeAi 
formerly  existing  has  ceaBed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  concerued.  Th« 
causes  of  this  improvement  are  several.  " 

1.  Both  tabor  »nd  capital  are  now  better  organized ;  that  is,  partakt 
more  of  a  character  covering  each  particular  trade  throughout  ihe  wholt 
country,  instead  of  being  merely  of  a  local  character.  A  result  of  thii 
h'as  been  to  necessitate  longer  deliberations  and  preparatiocA  before  a 
**  strike  '^  or  a  ''  lock-out,''  takes  place,  thus  giving  time  for  mediatioi 
and  for  wiser  counsels.  Further,  this  enlargement  of  the  sco^  of  trade 
organizations  ha«  brought  an  abler  class  of  men  to  their  management, 
which  insures  a  larger  and  safer  perception  of  both  sides  of  any  ques- 
tion in  dispute. 

2.  The  influence  of  public  men,  ministers  of  religion,  and  of  the  press, 
ha«  been  freely  used  to  discourage  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of 
either  employer  or  employed,  and  to  encourage  concession,  or  a  refer- 
ence of  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitration. 

3.  Boards  of  conciliation  have  been  established,  composed  equally  of 
employers  and  employed.  These  endeavor  to  fix  a  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  regulated  by  the  price  of  the  commodity  of  the  trade  or  by  the 
condition  of  the  trade  as  certified  by  independently  chosen  auditors, 
who  have  access  given  them  to  the  account  books  of  principal  emploj- 
ers  in  the  particular  trade. 

4.  The  spread  of  the  co-operative  system  among  workmen  has  made 
them  better  at^quainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  trade  from  time 
to  time ;  better  acquainted  with  its  difficulties  and  adversities,  and, 
therefore,  less  disposed  to  arlfitrarily  conclude  that  an  employer  can 
always  afford  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  or  to  advance  the  rate.  The 
same  result  has  followed  in  the  cotton  trade  from  the  large  investment 
by  workmen  of  their  savings  in  spinning  companies  worked  under  ^^  the 
limited  liability  acts,"  such  companies  being  in  many  instances  maD- 
aged  mainly  by  workingmen  directors.  The  lesson  taught  in  this  cen- 
ter during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  points  strongly  in  the  directioa 
of  the  mutual  advantages  which  capital  and  labor  receive  from  intelli- 
gent understandings  of  all  questions  affecting  either.  Many  of  the  un- 
fortunate contests  of  the  past  between  employers  and  employed  might 
doubtless  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a  perfectly  frank  and  M 
investigation  a«  to  the  issues  involved ;  and  the  present  healthy,  and  oi 
the  whole  assuring,  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are  of  a  cbarao- 
ter  to  give  promise  of  a  still  closer  and  safer  union  between  these  tir« 
controlling  factors  in  the  manufactures  of  this  great  industrial  district 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR  IN  LANOASHIBB. 

'^  The  organized  condition  of  labor ;  the  nature  of  organization  and  its 
effect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  con- 
nection it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital, 
and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations.^ 

On  the  part  of  workingmen  their  trade  organizations  generally  iwir* 
take  of  the  same  character,  namely,  regular  contributions  per  member  (• 
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a  central  fund,  sach  fund  being  under  the  control  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, chosen  by  the  general  body  of  members. 

In  some  trades  membership  of  "the  society''  is  very  general;  in 
other,  and  especially  the  larger  trades,  membership  is  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception. With  two  or  three  exceptions  tlie  accumulated  funds  availa- 
ble at  any  time  to  sustain  a  strike  or  resist  a  lock-out,  are  very  inad- 
equate ;  and  resource  has  to  be  had  to  collections  from  other  and 
sympathetic  bodies  of  workmen  when  a  long  contest  is  inaugurated 
by  strikes.  The  effect  of  such  "organization"  is  believed  to  be  of 
doubtful  good,  so  far  as  the  work-people  are  concerned.  In  some  well- 
managed  organizations  the  effect  is  beneficial,  tending  to  the  avoidance 
of  dispute.  In  other  cases  it  iscontriarwise,  much,  of  course,  depending 
upon  th^experience,  wisdom,  and  honesty  of  the  trades-union  or  organi- 
zation officials.  This  is  a  point  of  much  importance  and  scope,  for  a 
great  deal  of  matter  is  here  opened  up.  The  limits  of  this  report,  how- 
ever, permit  of  only  a  general  survey  of  the  subjects  propounded  for 
re\iew,  and  for  this  reason  fuller  details  are  not  entered  upon  here 
and  now. 

The  organizations  of  capital  are  much  less  numerous  and  less  complete 
than  those  of  labor ;  but  in  any  great  labor  dispute  in  any  particular 
trade  the  employers  combine  fairly  as  a  whole  to  assist  each  other  in 
resisting  the  action  of  the  labor  organizations. 

And,  here  again,  comes  in  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  age — 
how  best  to  fairly  hold  the  scales  of  justice  in  the  interest  alike  of  capi- 
tal and  labor.  It  is  a  question  intimately  interwoven  with  tlie  rights 
and  duties  and  privileges  of  a  rash  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
earn  a  living  by  honest  toil  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  colossal  cap- 
ital, with  its  due  rights  and  privileges,  on  the  other.  The  solution  of 
this  vexed  and  commanding  question  still  perplexes  the  ingenuity  and 
defies  the  wisdom  of  the  great  economists  of  our  time ;  and  it  must  rest 
with  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  labor,  as  well  as  with  the  confi- 
dence and  justice  of  capital,  to  arrive  at  a  happy  adjustment  honorable 
to  labor  in  every  right  wa3',  and  giving  "its  just  due"  to  willing  and 
necessary  capital. 

There  are  no  local  laws  affecting  the  organizations  of  either  capi- 
tal or  labor,  and  the  general  laws  of  the  land  permit  any  such  organ- 
ization, only  prohibiting  and  punishing  any  attempt  to  coerce  on  either 
side  by  intimidation,  threats,  or  violence. 

STRIKES  IN  LANGASHIBB. 

"  The  prevalancy  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  or  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employ6s, 
and  the  mannerand  nature  of  such  arbitration. — ^The  effects  of  strikes 
on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  and  the  general  effects 
thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby." 

Ibave  received  aletter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,a  practical  andexperi- 
enced  authority  in  all  trade  disputes,  and  as  it  verj*  clearly  puts  the  case 
as  seen  from  his  stand-point,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  furnish 
his  letter  and  let  it  speak  for  itself  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  difficulties  and  many  perplexing  questions  which  beset  man- 
ufacturers is  having  an  increasing  influence  in  favor  of  calm,  deliberate 
and  reasonable  action  on  the  part  of  operatives,  and  altogether,  there 
is  a  greatly  improved  feeling  existing  at  present  between  employers 
and  employed  on  the  vexed  and  great  question  of  "  strikes."    Co-opera- 
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tion  opens  out  one  avenue  for  the  settlement  of  this  friction,  in  part, 
between  capital  and  labor,  and  it  may  finally  settle  the  question. 

Spinners'  Offices,  Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

June  10,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  my  delay  in  an«wering 
same  arises  through  Whit  holiday,  having  been  absent  from  home.  Now,  respectio^ 
strikes  and  arbitration,  I  must  say  there  has  only  been  two  cases  in  our  tra^le  where 
arbitration  ha^  been  brought  to  bear  in  the  settlement  of  same.  One  was  in  Oldham 
in  1861),  when  the  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce  wages  by  10  per  cent.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  employers  and  employed  to  have  the  question  settleil  by  arbitratioD, 
and  the  county  court  judge  of  Wolverhampton,  then  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle,  was  the  um- 
pire. Each  side  got  up  their  own  evidence  to  submit  to  the  arbitrators,  and  the  cas* 
was  heard  in  the  Oldham  Lyceum.  I  may  say  both  parties  collected  all  the  informa- 
tion they  could  from  other  cotton-spinning  towns,  and  endeavorwl  to  juiit.ify  their 
action  in  respectively  proposing  anp  resisting  the  reduction.  Employers  attempted 
to  show  that  they  were  paying  higher  prices  than  employers  in  other  towns,  and  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  A  largo  amount  of  printed  evidence  was  snbmitt«^  od 
each  side,  and  the  question  was  discussed  for  several  hours.  No  lawyers  were  em- 
ployed. Ultimately  the  judge  decided  that  the  reduction  must  be  5  per  cent.  insttMd 
of  10  per  cent.  This  decision  gave  much'  dissatisfaction  on  both  sidas,  and  the  oper- 
atives said  they  had  been  sold  and  declared  that  they  would  never  have  any  more 
arbitration.  Now,  my  opinion  was  that  the  decision  was  a  very  fair  one,  but  do  one 
oonld  convince  the  operatives  that  such  was  the  case. 

Another  arbitration  took  place  in  Bolton.  The  employers  gave  notice  to  reduce 
wages  by  5  per  cent.  The  question  was  arbitrated  upon,  and  each  side  engaged  law- 
yers to  put  their  case  before  the  umpire,  who  was  Mr.  Russell,  Q.  C,  of  Manchester. 
Both  sides  went  to  great  expense  in  collecting  evidence,  and  a  large  numb«»rof  wit- 
nesses were  exanune<l,  the  proceedings  lasting  three  days.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
Bolton  town  hall.  The  decision  was  against  the  operatives,  who  then  declared  that 
they  would  never  have  any  more  "  arbitration  ;"  and  I  may  say,  so  far  as  the  cotton 
trade  is  concerned,  there  will  never  be  any  more  questions  submitted  to  arbitratioo. 
as  the  Amalgamated  Spinners,  &.C.,  Association,  which  extends  througbont  the 
country  have  struck  the  word  **  arbitration"  out  of  the  preamble  of  their  rnles. 

My  cxperionce  has  taught  me  this :  that  however  fair  and  honest  a  decision  maybe, 
it  gives  dissatisfaction,  and  the  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  have  little  faith  io  such 
settlements,  and  for  the  past  few  years  they  seem  to  have  lost  all  faith  in  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  am  afraid  there  will  be  few  disputes  in  this  country  submitted  tx)  arbi- 
tration in  the  future.  General  strikes,  as  a  rule,  are  disastrous,  and  are  liest  wh^-n 
avoided.  Still  there  are  times  when  they  cannot  be  resisted  or  avoided,  and  I  have 
found  them  to  be  beneficial  to  the  workmen;  but  when  the  operative  cotton  spionere 
of  Oldham  resorti^l  to  a  strike,  which  was  in  1875,  it  lasted  six  weeks,  and  ended  in 
the  revision  of  the  list  of  wages  .and  conditions,  and  the  terms  obtained  were  snch 
that,  calculating  the  number  of  spinners  and  piecers,  their  financial  position  was  im- 
proved upwards  of  $500,000  per  annum. 

Speaking  as  a  trade-union  secretary  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience,  I  have  corne 
to  the  conclusion  that  strikes  are  ruinous  modes  of  settling  differences  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  some  other  system  ought  to  be  adopted  whereby  justice 
can  be  done  to  botn  sides.  Now,  I  think  the  best  plan  is  for  employers  and  employed 
to  agree  upon  a  rule  of  wages  as  a  standard,  and  let  the  general  state  of  trade  after- 
wards govern  such  rate  of  wages  up  or  down,  always  allowing  reasonable  profits  to 
capital.  If  the  state  of  trade  was  such  that  no  protit  could  be  made,  and  the  em- 
ployers proposed  a  reduction  in  wages,  I  should  consider  it  would  be  worse  than 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  to  strike  against  the  proposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  trade  was  prosperous  and  large  profits  the  rule^  I  think  the  employer  should 
grant  an  increase  in  wages ;  but  if  he  refused,  then,  in  my  opinion,  a  strike  would  bi» 
a  proper  conrse  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances. 

If  there  was  more  of  that  forbearing  spirit  **  which  is  necessary  "  brought  into  play, 
there  would  be  fewer  ruptures  between  labor  and  capital.  Most  of  the  strikes  arise 
through  not  understanding  the  real  state  of  tra<le,  and  the  causes  which  require  an 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  wages,  *'up  or  down."  I  find  that  by  educating  the  work- 
men in  these  matters  they  act  reasonably,  and  with  us  hereafter  strikes  will  be  few 
and  far  between,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  ASHTON. 

To  Col.  Albert  C.  Shaw, 

United  States  Consul,  Manchester, 
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FOOD  PURCHASES. 

"Are  the  workiug  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  couditious  iu  this 
regard  ?    How  often  and  iu  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  !  ^ 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  ple^ise,  and  stringent  laws  are  in  force,  which  protect  the  opera- 
tives from  any  kind  of  payment,  saving  the  *'  coin  of  the  realm."  For- 
merly, payments  in  goods,  &c..  caused»a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and 
no  little  distress,  and  the  abuses  in  this  direction  led  to  the  enactment 
in  1831  of  "1  and  2  W.  IV,  chapter  37.''  commonly  called  "  the  truck 
act,"  which  put  a  stop  to  all  such  practices.  Section  III  of  the  said 
act  is  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  entire  amount  of  the  wages  earned  by,  or  payable 
to,  any  artificer  in  any  of  the  trades  hereinafter  enumerated,  in  respect  of  any  labor 
by  him  done  in  any  such  trade,  shall  be  actually  paid  to  such  artificer  in  the  current 
coin  of  this  realm/and  not  otherwise  ;  and  every  payment  made  to  any  such  artificer 
by  his  employer,  of  or  in  respect  of  any  such  wages,  by  the  delivering  to  him  of  goods, 
or  otherwise  than  in  the  current  coin  afurcHaid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  illegal  and  void. 

This  act,  with  stringent  and  ample  powers,  covers  a  wide  field,  and 
it  is  stricly  enfored.  A  later  act  was  passed  extending  the  same  pro- 
visions to  the  mining  industry  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  following  important  legislation  is  found  iu  46  and  48  Victoria^ 
chapter  31: 

III.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  no  wages  shall  bo  paid  to  any  workman 
at  or  within  any  pnbliu  houHe,  beer  shop,  or  place  for  the  sale  of  any  spirits,  wine, 
cider,  or  other  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor,  or  any  ofilce,  gardeu,  or  place  belonging 
thereto,  or  occupied  therewith,  save  aud  except  such  wages  as  are  paid  by  the  resi- 
dent owner  or  occupier  of  such  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  place,  to  any  workman 
bona  fide  employed  by  him. 

So  far  as  the  security  for  payment  of  wages  is  concerned — aud  these 
are  usually  paid  once  a  week — the  laws  here  are  admirable ;  aud  the 
hours  of  labor,  also,  are  closely  guarded  in  every  way. 

The  acts  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  factories,  mines,  &c.,  are  very 
voluminous,  precise,  humane,  and  severe  on  all  offenders.  The  work- 
people are  protvCcted  in  many  ways,  and  their  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and 
supervision  are  keenly  and  well  guarded.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  over- 
sight of  the  work-people  by  the  state  is,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest,  justest^ 
and  most  careful  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  oper- 
atives and  laborers  are  independent,  and  have  the  law  on  their  side  to 
protect  them  from  over  hours  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  makeshifts  in  pay- 
ment of  wages,  and  in  such  official  supervision  as  exi>erience  and  long 
study  suggests  for  their  comfort  and  safety  by  the  Government. 

OO-OPBRATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

"  Co-operative  societies :  Give  full  information  concerning  their  formation 
and  practical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise; 
to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their  for- 
mation of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  business  channels  ^ 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c." 

The  first  conspicuously  successful  co-operative  society  was  established 
in  Bochdale,  England,  in  1844.    It  was  called  the  ^'Eochdale  Pioneers^ 
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Society,''  and  commenced  with  twenty-eight  members,  who  subscribed 
£1  ^ound  each.  From  this  small  beginning  it  has  grown  rapidly  and 
«tea<lily  until  its  present  annual  turnover  amounts  to  more  than 
^1,200,000.  The  share  capital  is  now  £307,000,  and  a  yearly  profit  of 
£47,000  is  earned. 

This  historic  society,  although  not  the  first  to  practically  put  in  force 
the  principles  of  co-operation,  were  the  first  to  win  such  success  as  made 
the  future  growth  of  the  system  possible  and  safe.  In  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  profits  of  the  enterprise  were 
divided  among  the  shareholders  dpon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  their 
purchases  from  the  society. 

FORMATION  OP  RETAIL  OO-OPBRATIVB  SOGIBTIBS. 

The  usual  course  followed  in  the  formation  of  a  co-operative  society 
is  for  a  number  to  subscribe  the  necessary  amount  of  capital  that  is 
deemed  necessary  tosupply  theneedsof  the  locality  in  which  the  "store* 
is  located.  The  common  course  is  to  seek  advice  from  the  general  sec- 
retary of  the  co-operative  union,  who  furnishes  a  copy  of  a  very  care- 
fully prepared  set  of  rules,  founded  on  long  experience. 

When  the  desired  capital  is  secured  a  meeting  is  held,  and  the  regis- 
tration of  the  society,  as  provided  for  and.required  by  act  of  Parliament, 
follows.  Each  society  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  provisions  as  it  deems 
best,  as  to  the  number  of  shares  which  shall  form  the  limit  of  individual 
holdings,  if  any,  and  whether  the  member  shall  be  at  liberty  or  not  to 
withdraw  the  whole  of  his  shares,  or  transfer  them  at  will. 

It  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  wisest  course  to  provide  that  each 
member  shall  have  one  share  which  he  cannot  draw  out,  and  any  re- 
maining shares,  under  suitable  conditions,  to  be  "  withdrawable."  The 
reason  why  it  is  thought  best  to  require  each  member  to  have  one  share 
that  cannot  be  withdrawn,  is  to  lessen  the  danger  which  a  panic  might 
•cause,  in  the  case  of  a  "  run  "  on  the  society  through  the  fears  of  its  share- 
holders. Many  societies  have  a  rule  which  enables  committees  to  stop 
withdrawals  in  case  of  a  panic,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  pro|)er 
and  important  provision,  as  it  not  only  protects  the  loyal  members,  bat 
it  also  prevents  general  distrust  through  the  "  panicky  "  action  of  a  few 
easily  excited  shareholders.  The  one  share  is  transferable,  but  cannot 
be  withdrawn,  hence  the  equity  of  the  rule.  In  some  societies  the  corn- 
mittee,  in  case  a  shareholder  wishes  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
same,  have  the  power  to  buy  up  the  share  and  extinguish  it  on  behalf 
of  the  society. 

OFFIOERS  OF  OOOPBRATIVB  SOCIETIBS. 

The  officers  of  co-operative  societies  or  *' stores"  are  chosen  by  the 
shareholders,  and  consist  of  a  chairman  (or  president),  a  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  auditors.  A  committee  of  management,  usually  consist- 
ing of  eight  persons,  is  selected  from  the  shareholders,  and  the  rale  of 
service  varies  in  different  societies.  In  some  caseis  the  committee  re- 
tire in  rotation  every  quarter,  in  others  yearly.  Generally  the  retiiing 
committeemen  are  eligible  for  re-election  at  once,  but  in  some  societies 
this  is  not  allowed,  and  some  little  time  must  elapse  before  they  cau 
serve.  This  is  done  to  widen  the  circle  of  the  shareholders,  who  may 
become  iierfectly  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  society,  and  thus 
provide  against  any  one-man  power  in  the  same.  The  fees  paid  the 
committee  vary  from  12  to  24  cents  for  each  weeklj^  meeting,  and  for 
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subcommittees  or  adjourned  meetings  notliing  is  paid.  It  will  thus  be 
clear  that  the  running  expenses,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  concerned, 
are  very  small.  The  reason  why  such  small  fees  are  paid  members  of 
the  committee  is  to  avoid  the  danger  of  having  men  get  on  the  same 
simply  for  the  weekly  fees.  This  plan  is  to  seek  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  men  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  society  at  heart,  and  who 
are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  work  for  the  common  good  without  special 
regard  to  the  compensation  offered.  Where  the  common  avocation  of 
operatives  only  occupy  them  for  ten  hours  a  day  it  is  easy  to  tind  plenty 
of  competent  and  desirable  committeemen  in  every  society  who  are 
pleiised  to  serve  in  the  capacity  named.  Indeed,  it  is  found  that  this 
kind  of  employment  is  very  popular,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of 
special  confidence  to  be  selected  as  a  committeeman  in  a  well-ordered 
and  prosperous  CO  operative  society. 

The  committee  of  management  has  ample  powers  under  the  rules, 
mainly  such  as  a  general  and  special  supervision  over  all  details  of  the 
business;  appointing  subcommittees,  determining  what  goods  shall  be 
purchased,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  of  what  these  shall 
consist ;  sanctioning  all  contracts,  and,  in  brief,  their  functions  corre- 
spond closely  to  the  powers  and  authority  of  a  chartered  cori>oratlon,  as 
1  ei>resented  by  a  board  of  yearly  elected  direc^rs. 

THE  VOTING  POWERS   OF  MEMBERS. 

Experience  concerning  a  wide  range  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  that  every  member  of  a  co-operative  society  sliall  have  one  vote 
for  one  share,  and  only  one,  no  matter  how  many  shares  he  or  she  may 
possess  therein.  This  unique  rule  is  considered  a  vital  and  important 
principle,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  best  competent  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  this  provision  is  really  the  secret  of  the  great  success  that 
has  attended  co-operation  in  this  Kingdom  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Under  this  rule  the  poorest  member,  owning  only  one  share,  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  voting  power  as  a  wealthy  possessor  of  a  hundred 
shares.  In  theory  this  is  founded  on  the  view  that  what  is  designed 
for  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  many  should  be  controlled  by 
the  many,  irre8X)ective  of  individual  wealth.  Voting  is  held  to  be  a 
privilege — a  personal  favor,  so  to  put  it — and  so  the  owner  of  one  share 
is  equal  in  voting  power  to  the  holder  of  many  shares.  It  follows  the 
law  in  the  United  States,  where  a  poor  man  has  one  vote  the  same  as 
the  millionaire  has  one,  and  no  more.  It  is  a  privilege  which  allows 
the  man  and  not  the  money  to  vote.  Women  are  allowed  to  vote  the 
same  as  men,  where  they  own  shares,  and  are  frequently  placed  on  the 
managing  committees.  In  selecting  some  lines  of  goods  women  render 
valuable  assistance,  as  their  knowledge  of  textile  fabrics  is  generally 
excellent. 

This  voting  principle  is  so  very  closely  identified  with  the  later  safe 
and  strong  growth  of  cooperation  in  this  Kingdom  that  I  feel  that  I 
should  add  a  fuller  exposition  of  its  purpose."?.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
plan  of  allowing  owners  of  one  share  each  to  exercise  as  much  voting 
power  as  the  owner  of  many  shares  that  it  tends  greatly  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  co-operation.  The  rich  and  the  poor  thus  have  a  com- 
mon interest  in  all  co-operative  enterprises,  and  fitness,  not  fortune,  is 
thought  in  selecting  committeemen  to  supervise  their  pnvctical  working. 
Tliere  can  be  no  careless  claim  made  that  the  few  large  shareholders 
out-vote  all  the  single  shareholders,  and  thus  no  one  can  fear  that  pov- 
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erty  will  bfe  a  bar  to  honorable  preferment  in  conducting  tbe  affain:  of 
the  society.  The  old  adage  of  *'what  is  everybody's  business  Is  no 
body's  business"  is  in  these  societies,  at  least,  non-applicable,  for  do 
more  carefully  or  wisely  conducted  financial  and  commercial  enterprise^ 
exist  any  where  at  the  present  day  than  the  co-operative  societies  of 
this  United  Kingdom.  The  closest  scrutiny  is  observed  in  every  detail 
of  the  business,  and  the  quarterly  audits  and  balance-sheets  n»n<lerauy 
considerable  frauds  impossible.  The  practical  working  of  this  co-oper- 
ative system  is  strikingly  shown  among  the  Oldham  cotton-spinniug 
companies.  The  first  co-operative  mill  for  producing  yam  was  estab 
lished  in  Oldham  about  twenty  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  date  some 
attention  had  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes  there  in  thin 
way,  but  the  venture  soon  gave  place  to  the  spinning  of  yam.  Dariug 
the  past  twenty  years  som  eseventy  spinning-mills  have  been  built  in 
Oldham  on  what  is  popularly  galled  the  "limited  liability"  principle 
— i.  e.,  CO  operative  mills  in  fact — and  more  than  5,000,000  spindles  are 
in  full  operation  there,  representing  a  capital  of  over  $30,000,006.  Thp 
shares  are  usually  limited  to  $25  each,  and  workingmen  and  small  cap- 
italists own  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same. 

The  practical  management  of  these  mills  is  probably  the  most  inex- 
pensive and  the  most  perfect  of  any  similar  enterprises  in  the  world. 
The  directors  are  usually  five  or  seven  in  number,  and  are  chosen  by 
the  shareholders  out  of  their  own  body.  It  is  the  rule  to  select  exjwrt 
aiid  practical  workmen  for  these  positions  of  trust,  and  this  plan  insnre;^ 
the  most  capable  and  best  informed  supervision  over  all  details  thai 
it  is  possible  to  select.  The  average  compensation  for  directors  aver- 
ages less  than  $100  per  year;  probably  $90  would  be  nearer  the 
amount  paid  each.  I  think  it  a  very  surprising  and  most  complimentary 
fact  that  during  the  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  history  of  these  Old- 
ham mills,  covering  an  output  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  not  a 
single  criminal  investigation  has  been  necessary  into  the  conduct  of  any 
director.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  most  remarkable  showing,  and  one  that 
does  high  honor  to  the  workingmen  of  Oldham.  These  workingmeu 
have  conducted  these  vast  enterprises  with  marked  and  couspicaoas 
success,  and  without  a  single  defalcation  or  fraud  of  any  noteworthy 
character.  Such  a  record  is  indeed  a  proud  one;  and  it  speaks  volamo 
for  the  practical  sagacity,  general  intelligence,  integrity,  and  business 
ability  of  these  men.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  nowhere  in  the 
world  is  competition  keener  than  in  the  district  where  these  co-operative 
spinning-mills  are  located.  There  is  an  almost  endless  detail  of  poiot^i 
to  be  looked  after  in  these  concerns.  The  purchases  of  raw  cotton;  the 
freight  accounts;  the  sale  of  yarns ;  the  payment  of  wages;  the  perfec- 
tion and  renewals  of  machinery;  the  repairs  and  supervision  of  mills: 
and,  in  brief,  all  the  delicate  minutia  which  enters  into  a  business  where 
to  such  an  important  ext^eut  trifles  make  perfection,  and  where  per 
fection  is  no  trifle.  Should  the  above  necessarily  brief  reference  t<»  tbe 
Oldham  spinning-mills  lead  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  any  reader  to 
know  more  of  the  special  features  of  their  organization,  a  fall  report  cad 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  from  my  consulate  on  the  "cotton-goods 
trade  of  Lancashire,  for  1882.'^ 

OO-OPEBATIVE  STOBBS. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  principle  of  successful  cooperation, 
as  established  by  practical  tests  in  Great  Britain,  that  co-operative  8toi«^ 
flourish  mainly  where  there  are  large  centers  of  popolatioD.    I  was  iy* 
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cently  shown  a  inap  of  Great  Britain  on  which  were  plainly  marked  the 
points  where  cooperative  stores  are  in  operation.  I  was  especially 
struck  by  the  fact  that  few  stores  of  this  character  are  located  away 
from  |)nreat  industrial  towns.  In  Wales,  outside  of  the  coal-fields  and 
great  mines,  no  enconragiufc  success  has  attended  this  system.  This 
would  seem  to  pr6ve  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  large  industrial  popu- 
lation to  insure  any  considerable  success  to  co-operative  stores.  A  dense 
population,  with  large  demands  for  goods  and  with  abundant  assistance 
near  at  hand  to  supervise  the  business,  are  indispensable  requisites.  To 
place  the  facts,  as  shown  by  results  here,  in  few  words,  this  can  be  truth- 
fully stated :  That  what  is  needed  to  insure  success  to  a  co-operative  store 
here  is  a  constant  demand  for  food  products  and  all  articles  entering 
into  the  daily  wants  of  the  working  classes.  Where  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand CO  operative  stores  are  making  excellent  headway  and  are  proving 
a  great  boon  to  the  working  people.  The  minimum  of  expenses  in  the 
cost  of  management,  coupled  with  cash  sales  and  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies from  first  hands,  enables  these  stores  to  furnish  their  customers 
with  cheap  and  good  articles  at  low  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  return  to 
purchasers  a  considerable  bonus  on  their  outlay  in  the  shape  of  surplus 
profits.  The  net  saving  all  round  is  estimated  to  average  nearly  or  quite 
8  per  cent.,  and  this  is  a  very  important  advantage  to  the  class  benefited 
hy  the  system. 

THE  ENGLISH  WHOLESALE  CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETY. 

The  establishment  of  a  wholesale  co  operative  society  in  England  was 
a  necessary  sequence  of  the  success  of  retail  co-operative  societies.  Bi- 
valries  and  jealousies  among  shopkeepers  who  were  naturally  strongly 
opposed  to  the  new  co-operative  movement  made  constant  complaints 
to  the  wholesale  dealers,  of  whom  both  then  had  to  make  purchases,  and 
caused  great  friction  and  ill-will. 

This  state  of  things  led  to  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  co-operative 
society  for  England,  which  enabled  the  retail  co-operative  societies,  who 
were  shareholders  in  the  wholesale  society,  to  obtain  their  supplies  di- 
rect from  first  hands,  and  where  the  price  and  quality  could  always  be 
relied  on. 

The  aim  of  wholesale  societies  is  to  secure  all  supplies  direct  from  pro- 
ducers, and  to  dispense  with  the  cost  of  middlemen  as  far  as  i>ossible. 
To  this  end  buyers  are  stationed  at  all  producing  points,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States,  who  make  large  purchases  for  cash 
direct  from  the  mills,  the  factory,  and  the  farm,  nearest  where  the  needed 
articles  are  produced. 

This  enables  the  retail  co-operative  societies  to  keep  constantly  on 
baud  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  necessary  stores,  and  to  purchase  the 
same  At  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  system  now  well  organized 
for  securing  the  vast  supplies  needed  by  co-operative  stores  in  Great 
Britain  is  a  most  admirable  and  extensive  one,  and  is  being  brought  to 
a  point  of  perfection  unrivaled  in  many  respects. 

They  have  their  own  banking  facilities  and  necessary  branches,  and 
own  several  coasting  steamers,  which  are  employed  in  freighting  butter, 
itg^s,  &c.,  from  Ireland  and  from  the  Continent.  To  carry  the  principle 
of  independence  into  as  many  branches  of  supply  as  possible,  a  biscuit 
and  confectionery  establishment  near  Manchester  was  purchased  in  187^. 
To  this  the  manufacture  of  dry  soap  was  added,  the  annual  output  of 
both  being  about  $100,000. 

lu  the  same  year  a  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  was  opened  at  Leices- 
ter.   This  has  been  a  marked  success,  and  the  annual  production  is  now 
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fast  approaching  $1,000,000.  In  1880  another  similar  work  was  opened 
at  Hockmondiirkc.  Here  the  prodaction  is  about  $100,000  a  year.  Suap 
works  were  also  opened  at  Durham  in  1874,  the  output  of  which  amoonts 
now  to  something  like  $100,000  a  year. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  leading  minds  of  this  cooperative  movemeBtiu 
this  country  to  gradually  meet  the  wants  of  retail  co-operative  stores  by 
coo])erative  manufactories  as  fast  as  these  can  be  safely  and  wisely  es- 
tablished. The  pi*esent  purpose  is  to  supply  the  demands  for  a  few 
articles  of  general  consumption,  such  as  boots  and  shot^s,  coufectiouery, 
soap,  &c. 

The  wholesale  co-operative  society  is  made  up  of  shares  subscribed 
by  retail  cooperative  societies,  each  oi  the  latter  taking  shares  in  tiie 
former,  and  so  sharing  in  its  profits.  The  unit  of  the  retail  society  i.H, 
in  a  sense,  the  unit  of  the  wholesale  society.  The  net  profits  of  the 
wholesale  soi^ety  are  paid  pro  rata  to  the  retail  societies,  and  the  profiu 
of  the  retail  societies  are  in  turn  paid  to  the  shareholders  and  purchaseri^ 
of  goodsataproratapercentageon  theamount  purchased.  Five  percent, 
is  tiie  dividend  aimed  to  be  paid  by  the  wholesale  society  on  its  shares, 
and  this  is  the  average  dividend  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  retail  co- 
operative  societies.  The  net  sur()lus  profits  of  the  wholesale  society, 
after  duo  allowance  for  contingencies,  &c.,  of  various  kinds,  iucludiu;; 
a  safe  reserve  and  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  interest  on  share  capita), 
is  paid  pro  rata  to  the  various  retail  societies  comprising  its  share- 
holders. This  same  plan  is  followed  by  the  retail  societies,  and  what 
surplus  is  available,  after  the  payment  of  the  shareholders'  5  per  cent., 
goes  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of  goods.  It  will  thn^ 
be  seen  that  the  shareholders  of  retail  co-operative  societies  have,  first, 
the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  wholesale  society  which  come  to  the 
society  from  its  subscribed  shares  in  the  wholesale, society  and, second, 
the  profits  of  the  retail  society  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent.,  which 
go  to  the  shareholders  who  purchase  goods.  This  system  has  now  be- 
come very  popular,  and  the  organization  and  management  are  admira- 
ble. The  ordinary  rule  is  to  charge  the  common  prices  which  mle  in 
any  district  for  all  articles,  and  the  saving  secured  by  "  co-operatiou  " 
comes  back  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  shares  and  on  purchases  made. 

BENEFITS  OF  COOPERATION. 

The  system  of  cooperative  societies  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
educating  workingmen  to  become  careful  and  very  critical  examiners  of 
the  quarterly  balance  sheets  of  the  various  enterprises  in  which  tbey 
are  interested.  It  is  a  rule  of  co-operative  societies  to  furnish  quarterly 
balance  sheets  to  all  members,  and  these  are  sharply  investigated  by  all 
holders  of  shares.  To  enter  a  public  house  in  a  quarter  where  opera- 
tives congregate  and  listen  to  the  intelligent  criticisms  which  are  made 
on  the  last  quarter's  balance  sheet  would  astonish  a  stranger  unac- 
quainted with  the  habits  and  keen,  practical  business  insight  of  this 
class.  The  result  is  that  all  operations  of  the  society  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood, and  a  safe,  supervisory  control  is  thus  kept  over  its  business. 
There  is  no  concealment  or  mystery  about  it,  and  publicity  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  perpetration  of  frauds,  and  to  render  any  considerable  wrong- 
doing next  to  impossible.  This  interest  in  the  affairs  of  co-oi>eniTive 
societies  on  the  part  of  operative  shareholders  educates  young  men  a** 
to  the  great  importance  and  desirability  of  becoming  possessors  of 
shares  in  well-to-do  concerns,  and  is,  in  brief,  a  powerful  incentive  to  tbe 
practice  of  thrift  among  the  working  classes. 

I  believe  that  co-operation  is  bound  to  have  a  great  growth  in  the 
Bear  future,  and  that  the  plan  of  paying  a  few  favored  persons  aboat  a 
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mill  or  factory  large  salaries  raust  sooa  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
aseful  and  important  lesson  taught  in  Jldham  by  cooperation  points- 
strongly  to  this  conclusion.  There,  at  present,  yarn  is  turned  out  in 
vast  quantities,  and  for  quality  and  cost  of  production  it  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  whole  world. 

The  mills  are  managed  honestly  and  very  ably,  and  no  large  salary  is. 
paid  in  connection  with  them.  I  believe  that  no  official  connected  with 
th^  Oldham  spinning-mills  receives  to  exceed  $2,000  a  year,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  ar^  paid  this  amount.  I  submit  that  the  facts  embodied  iu 
this  repX)rt  should  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  best  in- 
terests of  American  working  men  and  women,  to  the  end  that  our  wealth 
producers  may  be  as  favorably  surrounded  as  English  operatives  are,  so 
so  far  as  the  aids  afforded  by  co  operation  affect  the  great  and  command- 
ing question  of  securing  for  the  laborer  the  best  possible  rewards  for 
intelligent  and  happy  toil. 

The  following  letter  was  written  me  in  reply  to  inquiries  about  the 
practical  working  of  co-operation  iu  Oldam  by  the  secretary  of  a  lead- 
ing cotton  spinner's  association  there,  and  I  give  i|  in  this  connection 
as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  discussion.  Mr.  Ashton  was  for 
some  years  an  operative,  and  speaks  from  practical  knowledge  of  an 
extended  character.  I  wish  to  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  clear  and 
practical  letter. 

Rock  Street,  Oldham, 

Julit  27,  1884. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  a  recent  date  I  beg  to  state  that  the  snccess  of  co-opera- 
ative  societies  and  the  limited  liability  cotton-spinning  companies  is  due  more  to- 
the  principle  of  **  one  man  to  one  vote  "  than  to  any  other  cause.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  m  Oldham  are  very  democratic  in  all  our  business  transactions,  and  the  man  with 
one  £b  share  claims  and  gets  the  same  power  in  voting  at  all  meetings  as  the  man 
with  one  hundred  shares  of  £5  each.  At  the  commencement  of  the  great  movement 
of  company  operation  and  limited  liability  concerns  the  rules  were  so  drawn  as  to  give 
a  rich  shareholder  votes  iu  accordance  with  the  number  of  shares  held,  but  it  waa 
fonnd  out  that  the  system  did  not  work  well,  besides  giving  dissatisfaction  to  the 
poorer  shareholders,  and  the  system  gradually  broke  down.  All  our  large  concerna 
arc  now  acting  upon  the  principle  of  equal  voting  power  to  each  shareholder,  and  it 
has  prove<l  to  be  the  best  plan  by  far.  The  cotton-mills  managed  by  workingmen 
as  directors — and  there  are  hundreds  of  them — are  the  most  successful ;  and  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  them  discuss  the  various  matters  pertaining  to  the  economical 
working  and  management  of  the  different  mills.  The  manner,  also,  iu  which  quar- 
terly balance  sheets  are  perused  and  criticised,  and  the  expenditure  compared  with 
other  mills  of  a  like  character,  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  study  these  co-opera- 
tive queations.  The  shareholders  at  the  quarterly  meetings  often  keenly  questi  'U 
chairman  and  directors,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  quarter's 
operations. 

A  cotton-mill  with  70,000  to  80,000  spindles  will  be  managed  by  a  board  of  direct- 
ors, seven  in  number,  and  some  have  only  five,  all  of  whom  are  workingmen,  such  as 
brick-makeiB,  brick-sett-ers,  joiners,  mechanics,  cotton-spinners;  in  fact,  all  kinds  or 
trades  are  represented  on  the  different  directorates  of  our  numerous  companies.  The 
•alary  of  a  director  ranges  from  £3  to  £5  per  quarter,  and  the  chairman  only  receives 
the  same  salary  as  his  colleagues.  The  auditors  are  elected  by  the  shareholders  for 
twelve  months,  but  are  eligible  for  re-election,  and  all  the  books  of  the  company  have- 
to  be  carefully  gone  through  each  quarter,  being,  in  a  great  many  instances,  kept  upon 
the  doable-entry  principle.  Each  auditor  receives  from  £2  to  £3  per  quarter,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  mill.  The  secretary  and  salesman  receive  £4  per  week,  and 
(he  manager  £5  IO9.  per  week.  He  buys  the  cotton  and  attends  Manchester  market 
as  well,  and  is  considered  a  good  man  at  his  business.  I  am  one  of  the  auditors  of  one 
company  with  nearly  80,000  spindles,  producing  over  50,000  pounds  of  yarn  each  week, 
and  my  salary  is  £3  per  quarter.  The  wages  of  the  other  officers  are  given  al>ove. 
I  am  w^ell  acquainted  with  most  of  the  managers  in  and  near  Oldham,  and  I  know 
that  in  their  younger  days  they  received  thtiir  education  mostly  iu  the  night  schools ; 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  the  most  difficult  part  in  m:inatriug  acotton-miil  iu  Oldham 
"  is  getting  the  situation."  All  the  hands  in  a  cotton-mill  out  here  are  so  thoroughly 
well  trained  and  taught  to  work  on  a  mechanical  principle  that  they  can  turn  off'  the 
work,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  without  the  aid  of  a  manager ;  so  the  latter  is  more- 
■seftil  in  giving  orders  and  maintaining  proper  discipline,  really,  than  anything  else» 
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There  are  very  few  mill  managers  in  Oldham  who  earn  £300  a  year,  the  minority  receir- 
ing  nearer  £250,  and  at  ill  they  attend  Liverpool  cotton-market  and  Mancheftter  yarn- 
market.  There  is  scarcely  a  business  but  what  workingmen  can  manaee  with  r.a<^ 
cess,  and  more  so  than  by  the  privileged  class,  because  they  are  so  mindful  of  little 
details  and  always  look  after  getting  on  in  the  world  and  chocking  all  nnnecenary 
expenditure. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

THOMAS  A8HT0N. 
To  Col.  Albert  D.  Shaw, 

United  StaUs  Consul.  Manchester, 

Public  attention  is  more  and  more  being  focused  upon  the  pogsibih- 
ties  and  benefits  of  co-operative  societies  in  this  kingdom,  and  some  of 
the  leading  economists  of  the  age  are  giving  the  wide  and  important 
subject  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  living  and  growing 
questions  of  the  time,  and  one  that  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  London  Times,  forcibly  and  truly  de- 
scribes the  situation  here  at  present : 

THE  CO-OPKRATIVE  CONGRESS. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derhy  comes  opportunely  to  claim  attention  dar- 
ing a  momentary  lull  in  political  warfare.  There  are  many  questions  warmly  coc- 
tested  in  party  politics  whose  intrinsic  importance  is  far  beneath  that  of  the  fatorf 
of  co-operation  in  this  country.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Rochdale  Pionwrs 
and  the  mavelous  succefls  of  co-operation  aa  applied  to  distribution  is  recorded  io 
«very  text-book  of  political  economy.  But  a  glance  at  our  report  of  yestenliy't 
proceedings  of  the  Co-operative  Congress  at  Derby  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
thoughts  of  those  interested  in  the  co-operative  movement  are  now  turning  seri- 
ouslv  to  other  fields  than  that  of  distribution.  In  this  field  the  co-operative  princi- 
ple has  long  ago  established  itself  as  a  potent  and  pregnant  factor  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  age.  It  needs  no  explanation  and  calls  for  no  Apology.  It  soiuf^ 
times  exhibits  itself  in  spurious  forms,  as  when  a  joint-stock  company  choose«  to 
masquerade  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operative  society ,  and  furnishes  idle  persons  with  » 
harmless  and  more  or  less  useful  occupation  in  making  out  their  ov^ii  bills  and  carrr- 
ing  home  their  own  parcels.  But  co-operation,  pure  and  simple,  as  applied  to  dt«tn- 
butlon  has  now  taken  its  place  as  an  established  fact  of  society,  and  no  longer  fumishrs 
even  a  holiday  theme  for  practical  discussion.  The  main  object  of  yesterday's  ^ath^r- 
ing  at  Derby  was  the  discussion  of  a  fresh  application  of  the  co-operative' priociplr. 
It  nas  long  been  foreseen  by  those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  that  soooer 
or  later  a  serious  attempt  would  be  made  to  apply  the  principle  of  co-operation,  whirh 
has  proved  so  successful  iu  the  field  of  distribution,  to  the  field  of  production.  If  the 
principle  of  giving  to  every  purchaser  a  share  iu  the  profits  of  retail  trade  proportiouwi 
to  the  extent  of  his  purchases  has  proved  so  successful  and  so  easy  of  application,  why 
should  not  a  similar  principle  be  applied  with  equally  good  efifects  to  the  profiu  of 
production!  This  was  in  substance  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Sealey  Taylor  in  hi-* 
address  on  ** Profit  sharing"  delivered  yesterday  at  the  congress,  at  Derby,  and  hi* 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  eminently  worthy  of  consideration. 

To  my.  mind,  the  probability  that  co-operative  production  will  win  a 
commanding  position  in  this  country  iu  the  near  future  is  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  in  view  of  this  change  it  will  be  wise  for  our  people  to  he 
up  and  doing,  to  prepare  for  similar  action  in  our  own  country  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  genius  of  manufacturing  supremacy  is  both  "bom^  and  "made/ 
and  experience  and  age  greatly  add  to  the  advantages  which  skilled 
labor  and  wisely  api)lied  capita!  bring  to  producers. 

The  children  of  skilled  operatives,  as  a  rule,  take  naturally  to  follow- 
ing the  ])ursuit  of  their  parents,  and  easily  acquire  a  delicacy  of  touch 
and  swiftness  of  execution  which  others  of  equal  brightness,  but  lack- 
ing inherited  gifts,  never  can  or  do  equal.  This  favoring  element  i» 
well  understood  in  all  difficult  and  delicate  lines  of  manufactures,  m 
some  of  the  most  sensitive  astronomical  instruments  made  in  France 
can  only  be  produced  by  workmen  who  have  descended  through  three 
or  four  generations  of  these  instrument  makers. 

In  a  less  degree,  but  still  of  great  value  to  manufacturers,  ia  the 
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skilled  labor  which  is  the  growth  of  generations  iu  any  general  line  of 
manufactnres.  To  secure  fixity  of  purpose  in  those  who  as  children 
grow  up  from  the  ages  of  twelve  to  fourteen  years  in  the  mill,  is 
an  ever-important  consideration.  To  follow  any  line  of  manufacturing 
merely  as  a  makeshift  never  will  lead  to  safe  and  strong  results.  It  is 
necessary  for  steady,  intelligent,  and  fixed  em|)loymeut  to  be  secured 
before  the  manufacturer  can  be  sure  either  of  commanding  orders  or  a 
permanent  market.  To  this  end,  everything  that  tends  to  cultivate  a 
satisfied  taste  for  any  line  of  manufactures  is  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  successful  career  and  rendering  competition  from  abroad  less  and  less 
dangerous.  Co-operation,  by  securing  to  those  who  do  the  work  an 
adequate  share  of  the  rewards  of  merit  and  of  toil,  will  do  much  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  working  men  and  women,  and  thus  compensate 
them  for  the  wealth-developing  power  which  they  so  nobly  exert  in 
every  civilized  laud.  Labor  is  fast  asserting  its  rights  and  its  power. 
To  meet  its  just  claims  promptly  and  wisely  is  the  work  f(ft  statesmen, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  preparing  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
loud  demands  which  are  sure  soon  to  be  made,  in  the  interest  and  for 
the  advancement  of*  those  who  work  with  their  hands. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  very  useful  and  well- written  little  book  by  Arthur 
H.  Dyke  Acland  and  Benjamin  Jones,  entitled  "  Workingmen  Oo-oper- 
ators,"  for  valuable  data  in  preparing  the  above  report,  and  also  for 
Table  !No.  1,  showing  **  Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society." 
The  amounts  have  been  reduced  to  American  currency. 

Table  No.  2  is  taken  from  the  "annual"  of  the  Wholesale  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  England,  and  the  amounts  in  this  have  been  reduced  to 
American  currency  also. 

These  tables  present  full  and  reliable  data  of  great  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  co  operative  societies  in  this  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  an  official  of  the  Wholesale 
Co-operative  Society,  for  much  valuable  information  concerning  co- 
operation in  general. 

Table  I.— Progress  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society* 
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Table  2. — Cooperative  eooietiee  United  Kingdom — general  eummarjf  of  retwrm*  for  emA 
year  from  1862  to  1881,  inelueire. 
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STATEMENT  OF  A  MANCHESTER  RAILWAY  PORTER. 

Qnefition.  What  Is  yonr  afje  T — Answer.  I  am  thirty-two  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 — I  am  a  foreman  porter  of  the Railroad  at  Man- 

Chester. 

Q.  Are  yon  married  or  sinf^le  T — A.  I  am  married  and  have  a  wife  and  two  children^ 
one  five  and  the  other  seven  years  of  a|?e. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive?— A.  Sis  dollars  and  eight  cents  a  week.* 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  and  how  many  days  in  a  week  do  yoa  work  for  these 
wages  f — A.  Eleven  hours  a  day  is  the  rule,  every  day  in  the  week. 

Q.  What  are  the  hours,  generally  speaking? — A.  From  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  change 
and  change  about. 

Q.  How  much  time  is  allowed  out  of  your  eleven  hours  for  meals  f — A.  One  hour 
at  noon  and  half  an  hour  for  lunch. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  average  description  of  yonr  way  of  living,  partioalariy  as 
to  the  kind,  cost,  and  variety  of  food,  &c.? — A.  Yes,  cheerfully.  Taking  an  average 
for  one  week  in  the  year  I  should  say  that  the  following  is  a  ^air  idea  of  oar  way  of 
living,  viz:  Monday — breakfast,  bread,  batter  or  treacle  (molasses),  tea  and  milk; 
dinner,  roast  beef  or  mutton,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  or  cauliflower;  tea,  similar  to 
breakfast ;  supper,  bread,  cheese  now  and  then,  and  milk.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  we  have  the  same  general  food,  only  meat  has  to 
be  cut  close  mostly ;  but  on  Sunday  we  indulge  a  little,  as  a  rule  Such  as  roast-beef 
or  mutton,  potatoes,  cabbage  or  cauliflower,  custard,  and  some  kind  of  pudding.  I 
estimate  the  actual  expenses  of  a  day's  food,  on  the  average,  month  in  and  month  oat 
for  my  family  of  four,  at  61  cents.  When  it  is  more  it  comes  from  our  loved  Sunday 
dinners. 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — A.  I  pay  for  my  house  with  one  living  room,  two  bed- 
rooms, scullery  and  kitchen,  $1.09  per  week.  Now,  atlding  cost  of  food  to  cost  of  rent 
amounts  to  $5.36.  This  leaves  us7:{  cents  per  wei^k  to  pay  for  coals,  lamp  oil,  and  all 
sundrif^s  rerjulred  f«>r  waihiiig,  oloauing.  ifco  I  m.iy  sjiy  that  it  costs  us  36  cents  a 
week  for  coals  and  oil  alone.  This  leaves  37  cents  per  week  extra  for  clothing  and  all 
other  expenses,  sick  or  well. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  clothe  yourself  and  family  on  such  a  small  weekly  bal- 
ance ?— A.  Well,  yon  see  the  railway  company  furnish  us  one  new  business  snit  or 
uniform  each  year,  and  we  get  one  more  for  Suudays.  which  serves  ns  pretty  well ; 
and  then  my  wife  works  out  and  earns  a  good  bit  by  day's  work.    She  was  a  foitian 

*The  wages  and  cost  of  living  named  have  been  reduced  to  Amerioan  oarronoy. 
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eatter  before  I  married  her,  and  she  works  at  that  now  more  or  less  to  help  ns  on.  If  it 
was  not  for  this  I  don't  know  how  we  could  keep  up  with  our  expenses.  The  waf;e8 
I  earn  all  ^o  as  I  have  told  you,  only  I  pay  13  cents  a  week  to  my  club,  and  the  extra 
earnings  of  my  wife  help  us  to  buy  our  clothing  and  pay  our  way.  Manaf^e  as  we  may. 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  do  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  we  pay  for  boots,  clothing,  and 
80  on,  by  weekly  installments. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  a  member  of  a  club  f — A.  I  am  a  member  of  a  "club" 
or  friendly  society,  called  the  "Ancient  Order  of  Forresters,"  to  which  I  pay  13  cents 
a  week,  and  this  entitles  me  to  the  sum  of  $2.43  per  week  during  sickness  and  a  doctor 
free  for  a  period  of  twenty-six  weeks,  and  a  further  grant  of  $1.V2  per  week  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  afterwards,  when  all  sick  benefits  cease.  At  my  death  my  wife  or  family  will 
be  entitled  to  $48.66.  On  the  death  of  a  first  wife  I  should  be  entitled  to  $48.66.  If 
I  married  again  and  the  second  wife  died  I  Hhonld  receive  $34.06.  I  have  also  my 
children  in  the  same  company,  and  at  death  $24.33  are  paid.  I  have  lost  one  and  re- 
ceived this  sum  to  pay  for  its  burial. 

Q.  Is  there  much  hope  of  a  man  in  your  line  of  employment  saving  up  money  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  home  and  lay  by  something  for  old  age  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
very  little.  I  have  given  you  a  plain  and  faithful  account  of  the  wages  earned  by 
me  and  my  mode  of  living,  and  these  fairly  represent  ti.e  average  of  my  class  em- 
ployed on  railways  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  from  the  figures  I  have  given 
yon  can  see  that  with  these  wages,  good  health,  and  fnll  employment  the  husband 
and  father  will  have  his  hands  full  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  his  family.  As  to  say- 
ing anything  beyond  paying  one's  frugal  way,  as  things  go  now  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible. Remember,  the  figures  I  have  given  you  are  for  a  **  blue-ribbon  family,"  and 
there  has  been  no  allowance  for  beer  or  drink.  Where  these  come  into  the  calcula- 
tion then  hardships  multiply  and  much  sufiVsring  follows,  I  can  assure  you.  The  fact 
is  we,  as  a  class— and  there  are  many  of  us  in  England — be  we  ever  so  careful  we  can- 
not get  ahead  much,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  ever  being  in  possession  of  a 
bank-book  unless,  after  long  service,  one  secures  one  of  the  few  superior  posi  i  ions  on  the 
line  at  better  pay.  But  few  of  us  great  army  of  railway  employes  reach  these  rare 
berths.  The  great  majority,  therefore,  work  away  to  find  themselves  at  tbe  end  of 
the  year  as  poor  as  they  were  when  the  year  began. 

Q.  Do  not  the  **  tips"  help  a  good  deal  f— A.  Yes ;  but  these  vary,  and  where  there 
are  many  porters  the  average  receipts  per  man  are  not  large.  No,  sir,  the  grand  total 
all  around  from  this  source  is  not  as  much  as  people  generally  think ;  and,  sir,  it  is  a 
kind  of  ''receipts"  that  is  not  very  elevating  to  character,  either.  Our  life,  8ir,  is  an 
existence  merely;  it  is  not  hopeful,  manly  living  at  all.  I  winh  I  could  get  txo  the 
United  States,  so  that  I  could  become  somebody.  Can't  you  help  me  over,  sir  T  Here 
the  road  is  a  long  and  a  hard  one. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  AN  ENGLISH  GARDENER. 

An  intelligent  and  very  competent  gardener  living  near  Manchester, 
with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
flowers,  plants,  and  also  the  oversight  of  the  vegetable  garden  of  a 
wealthy  gentleman,  has  given  me  the  following  particulars,  which  pre- 
sent a  fair  and  graphic  picture  of  the  condition,  cost  of  living,  and  pros- 
pects of  his  class  of  laborers.  It  may  be  well  for  me  to  mention  that 
the  term  "gardener''  in  England  refers  to  tbe  person  who  has  charge 
of  the  flowers,  ornamental  ])lants,  &c.,  of  wealthy  people,  answering  to 
the  "  florist"  in  the  United  States.  Those  who  work  in  vegetable  gar- 
dens come  under  the  head  of  "  market  gardeners,"  and  as  a  class  receive 
considerably  lower  wages  than  "gardeners." 

Question.  How  old  are  you  T — ^Answer.  I  am  fifty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  f— A.  I  am  a  gardener,  and  have  been  one  all  my  life. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  earn  T — A.  Seven  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents  per  week 
(30  shillings  sterling). 

Q.  What  are  the  average  wages  of  head  gardeners  and  their  helpers  in  this  part  of 
England  t — A.  Well,  the  wages  I  receive,  $7.29,  is  a  round  average  tor  head  gardeners. 
a  few  receiving  more,  but  many  less,  and  my  pay  is  a  safe  average.  Second  gardeners 
or  '*  helpers"  are  paid  from  $4.86  to  $5.59  per  week.  This  is  as  close  an  estimate  as  I 
can  give,  and  it  is  not  far  from  right. 

Q.  Wtat  are  the  hours  of  labor  for  gardeners  T— A.  They  vary  some  what — from  6.30 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  is  the  general  rule,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  work  ends  at  4  p.  m. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  for  meals  f — A.  Half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour 
for  dinner ;  this  is  all.  The  gardener  goes  home  at  5  p.  m.  and  has  his  own  time  after- 
wards. 
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Q.  What  is  the  average  rent  paid  by  your  class  for  houses  f — A.  One  dollar  and  nine 
cents  per  week  is  the  rule ;  this  for  two  up  and  two  down  rooniM,  with  a  little  scullrry. 

Q.  What  food  coustitules  your  daily  "bill  of  fare "T— A.  Well,  *re  have  to  lire 
very  plainly,  I  can  assure  you.  I  have  only  a  wife,  no  children,  and  so  I  can  get 
along  and  live  bett<'r  on  my  wages  than  those  can  who  have  children,  for  children 
wear  out  clothes  and  eat  up  food  very  fast.  ^  We  live  about  like  this:  For  breakfast, 
one  egg  each,  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  for  dinner,  some  kind  of  meat  as  a  rale,  ham 
or  beef,  and  potatoes,  or  an  egg,  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  now  and  again  a  bit  of 
jam ;  for  tea  we  have  bread,  butter,  and  tea,  with  occasionally  a  bit  of  currant  loaf. 
1  don't  bave  meat  every  day  because  I  don't  care  for  it  always,  but  those  who  hare 
families  of  children  can't  have  meat  on  an  average  twice  a  week  on  the  wages  oar 
class  receive.  The  cont  of  the  plainest  food  and  clothes  for  the  little  ones  and  the  hi); 
ones,  and  the  trifle  weekly  for  **club"  and  "burial  societies"  use  up  every  penny  of 
the  bread- winner's  weekly  wages,  and  often  more  too.  The  wife  and  some  of  the 
children  have  to  take  in  washing  or  do  odd  jobs  of  scrubbing,  &.C.,  in  order  that  the 
expense  of  the  plainest  kind  of  food  and  the  cheapest  clothing  can  be  provided  for. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  your  clothing  yearly  f — ^A.  Let  me  see.  1  nsually  bny 
one  pair  of  corduroy  pauts  each  year,  costing  $3.04,  one  coat  at  $8.51,  and  a  vest  for 
|2.0*2.  This  does  me  pretty  well.  I  wear  this  suit  one  year  for  best,  and  the  next 
year  for  every  day  work,  so' that  one  new  suit  a  year  keeps  me  going  pretty  comfort- 
able like. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  to  clothe  your  wife  f — A.  That  I  can't  tell  exactly;  it  takes  so 
many  fixings  to  rig  her  out,  hats  and  bonnets,  and  so  on.  Still,  my  wife  is  a  saviu;; 
kind  of  woman,  and  she  dresses  in  prints,  cheap  like,  and  has  a  best  dress  once  a  year. 
Her  bonnets  and  such  things  cost,  I  suppose,  a  bit  more  than  my  clothes  do,  bat  not 
a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  clubf — A.  Yes;  I  belong  to  two — ^the  Odd-Fellowi  and 
to  a  burial  society. 

Q.  What  are  your  dues  to  these  societies? — A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows  I  pay  42  cents 
every  four  weeks ;  in  the  burial  society  I  pay  1  cent  a  week,  and  the  same  for  my 
wife. 

Q.  What  does  this  insure  youf — ^A.  In  the  Odd-Fellows'  society,  at  my  death,  for 
my  family,  $48.66;  in  case  of  severe  sickness,  for  first  six  months,  $2.43  a  week;  for 
second  six  months,  $1.82  per  week ;  for  third  six  months,  $1.22  per  week;  and  in  rase 
of  permanent  disease,  73  cents  per  week  for  life.  In  the  burial  society,  which  is  only 
for  providing  expenses  of  interment,  $26.74  is  paid  at  death  of  man  or  woman  or  both. 
For  children  special  rates  are  charged,  so  that  a  man  with  a  family  can,  at  small 
weekly  cost,  secure  means  at  their  death  for  their  burial.  No  sick  money  is  paid  by 
the  burial  society,  the  fee«  being  made  low  so  as  to  allow  even  the  poorest  to  be  in- 
sured, young  and  old,  to  meet  the  cost  of  burials. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  system  of  friendly  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  la- 
boring classes  here  7 — A.  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  them,  and  I  always  urge  work-peo- 
ple to  join  them.  They  teach  tjie  poor  to  save  money  that  might  be  spent  in  drink, 
and  so  secure  euongh  to  provide  for  bodily  comfort<8  when  sick  and  to  pay  for  their  de- 
cent burial  when  they  die.  Yes,  sir;  these  friendly  societies  are  a  great  blessing  to 
ns  poor  people.  We  could  not  well  get  along  without  them,  I  can  assure  you.  There 
Is  more  than  $50,000,000  invested  in  our  friendly  societies,  and  over  half  of  this  if 
heTd  by  Odd-Fellows.    Aye,  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  us,  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  often  the  case  that  laborers  in  your  class  lay  up  money  to  bay  homes  and 
provide  for  old  age  f — A.  Why,  bless  you,  as  a  rule,  no ;  for,  just  think  of  it,  on  the 

?ay  they  get  all  goes  for  expenses  of  food,  clothes,  and  the  like.     Look  for  yourfself. 
'he  average  pay  of  our  class  is,  say,  $5.83  per  week.    The  cost  of  living  is  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

VmtwtA. 

Food  for  two  persons,  49  cents  per  day $3  41 

Rent  of  house 1  U9 

Coalandoil 49 

Society  dues,  average W 

Sundries,  soap,  &o 10 

Total  for  family  of  two 5  21 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  62  cents  per  week  for  clothes  and  any  other  extras  nece»- 
Bary,  let  alone  the  burden  of  sickness.  This  will  prove  to  you  clear  enough  that^  with 
families,  it  takes  a  keen  manager  to  make  weekly  incomings  cover  the  outgoings  with 
our  class.  No ;  saving  up  money  under  present  conditions  is  out  of  the  question.  It 
is  hard  work,  low  pay,  plain  fare,  cheap  clothes,  and  a  tight  fit  to  make  the  year  end 
free  from  debt.  Tnis  is  the  honest  condition  of  things  with  us  as  ffardeners  and  with 
laborers,  too,  for  that  matter,  on  farms  here  in  this  country.  In  tact,  the  farm  day* 
laborers  are  even  worse  off  than  gardeners  are,  and  how  they  manage  to  lire  on  the 
pay  they  get  is  almost  a  mystery  to  me.  Their  fare  is  of  the  plainest,  and  they  can- 
not save  up  anything. 
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A  FARM  laborer's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  occupation  f — ^A.  I  am  a  farm  laborer. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  t — ^A.  I  am  forty  years  old. 

Q.  Have  yon  always  worked  on  a  farm  f — A.  Yes  ;  I  am  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer 
before  me. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  earn  T — A.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  had  —  per  month 
and  ''  beer  allowance''  during  summer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  family  ? — A.  Yes ;  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  as  follows :  one 
boy  fifteen,  one  twelve,  and  one  girl  len,  another  eight,  and  baby  seven  years  old. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  to  live  and  support  your  family  on  —  per  week  t — A.  Oh, 
I  don't  manace  at  all  on  my  wages.  You  see  my  wife  takes  washing  and  sometimes 
goes  out  working  in  the  fields,  aud  the  children  too  work  to  help  us  get  along.  No, 
sir ;  we  live  poor  enough  as  it  is,  and  have  a  hard  time  all  the  year  through. 

Q.  What  house  rent  do  you  pay  f — ^A.  I  pay per  week,  as  I  live  in  one  of  mas- 
ter's iHtle  cottages. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  f — A.  In  summer,  as  a  rule,  from  7  in  the  morning 
till  8  at  night ;  at  times  when  work  is  pressing,  and  it  looks  like  bad  weather,  then 
I  work  eanier  and  later. 

Q.  What  time  is  allowed  you  for  meals  ? — A.  It  varies.  When  work  is  not  partic- 
olarly  pressing  I  get  half  an  hour  for  lunch  at  10  a.  m.,  an  hour  for  nooning,  and 
half  an  hour  for  tea.     When  in  a  hurry,  I  have  to  cut  it  short  a  bit. 

Q.  What  food  do  you  live  on  chiefly  ? — A.  It  varies  some;  but  potatoes,  vegetables, 
bread,  cheese,  with  a  good  deal  of  porridge  and  milk,  and  now  aud  again  some  meat. 
You  see,  on  our  wage,  we  have  to  be  pretty  close  like,  and  we  eat  mostly  the  cheap- 
est food  we  can  get. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  me  the  items  that  go  to  make  up  your  living  expenses  T — A.  Well, 
not  very  fully,  may  be.  I  don't  buy  everything,  but  all  I  get  goes  for  food,  living, 
an  d  clothes,  and  we  all  work  pretty  hard,  too.  If  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  out  of 
debt,  sir,  we  feel  happy  enough,  we  do.  There  are  seven  of  us,  you  see,  and  seven  is 
a  large  family  to  be  supx>orted  on  small  hand  earnings,  sir. 

Q.  Can  farm  laborers  lay  up  money  on  present  wages  t — A.  No,  not  a  penny,  if  they 
have  families.  They  don't  expect  to,  for  it  all  goes  as  fast  as  it  is  got  for  food,  clothes, 
and  expenses.  If  a  farm  laborer  comes  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  sovereign  ahead, 
and  no  debts,  he  would  feel  rich,  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  think  of  emigrating  ? — A.  Yes,  often  enough ;  but  I  have  no  money 
to  go  with,  and  how  could  I  get  away  ?  Enough  would  go  to  America  or  Australia 
if  they  had  money  to  do  so,  but  this  they  lack.  We  are  too  poor  to  go,  and  so  we 
have  to  stay  here  and  work  for  a  bare  living. 

Q.  Do  farm  laborers  ever  purchase  laud  and  work  it  for  themselves  f — A.  Oh,  dear, 
no;  hardly  ever.  Land  is  so  dear,  and  no  one  would,  or  does,  trust  farm  laborers  for 
it.  No ;  those  who  own  the  laud  keep  it,  and  only  the  rich  can  do  this,  and  we  labor- 
ers have  to  do  the  work,  which  we  are  glad  to  do. 

Q.  You  tell  me  you  can't  lay  up  auy  money.  What  will  you  do  when  you  cannot 
work  f — A.  The  parish  will  have  to  grant  me  relief.  There  is  uothing  else  to  look  to, 
unless  my  children  can  take  care  of  me.  This  is  the  way  us  laboring  poor  has  to  do. 
There  is  no  .other  way. 

LANCASHIRE  VS.   AMERICAN  FARM  LABORERS* 

The  average  wages  of  this  class  appear  in  their  order.  The  contrast 
between  the  average  agricultural  laborer  in  the  United  States  and 
£ngland  is  sharp  enough  and  most  suggestive,  Herc^  the  laborer  fur- 
nishes his  own  food  and  eats  it,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fields.  It  is  plain  and 
cold,  and  the  pot  of  beer  washes  it  down.  In  the  harvest  season  large 
numbers  of  laborers  come  over  from  Ireland  aud  aid  in  gathering  the 
crops.  Their  pay  averages  84  per  week,  with  a  daily  grant  of  a  quart 
of  beer,  and  frequently  a  dish  of  porridge  added.  At  this  pay  they 
must  "  find  themselves"  in  food  and  lodging.  The  farmer  usually  sets 
apart  some  room  for  them  in  an  out-house,  where  they  *'  bunk  in  "  at 
night  in  the  roughest  fashion.  They  cook  their  own  food  in  the  grate 
furnished  by  the  farmer,  and  few  American  farm  laborers  could  be  got 
to  live  as  these  men  are  compelled  to,  in  order  that  they  may  save 
something  to  subsist  on  after  returning  to  Ireland.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  these  poorly-clad  and  weary-looking  laborers  making  their  way 
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back  to  their  homes,  after  the  season  here  was  over,  with  little  bandies 
of  clothing  tied  up  in  colored  handkerchiefs  slung  over  their  scytht?s 
and  the  sight  made  my  heart  sick.  They  were  brave  fellows,  who  man- 
fully did  their  best,  under  discouraging  conditions,  to  earn  a  livelibo<Ml, 
and  I  could  but  feel  that,  if  they  found  it  necessary  to  leave  their  native 
Ireland  to  labor  in  England  as  they  do  at  such  wages,  their  coDdirioo 
at  home  must  be  pitiful  indeed.  The  contrast  to  this  truthful  pictnre 
supplied  by  the  way  farm  laborers  in  the  United  States  are  paid,  Iwanied, 
and  treated  is  remarkable.  It  amounts  to  an  entirely  different  system, 
and  there  is  room  for  no  fair  comparison  between  the  two  phases  of  a 
farm  laborer's  life  as  presented  in  our  country  and  in  this. 

SAFETY  OF  FACTORY  EMPLOYlfeS. 

"  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  maiie 
for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  f  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employ(^sf  What  are  the  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  f  " 

The  general  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  operatives,  so  far  as 
their  surroundings  when  at  work  are  concerned,  are  of  an  efficient  and 
complete  character.  Fire  escapes  are  fitted  to  the  outside  of  mills,  and 
stairways  are  provided  in  ami)le  accommodation  as  a  rule.  The  wear- 
ing  sheds  are  generally  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  have  separate 
one-story  buildings  with  a  glass-covered  roof.  This  prevents  any  danger 
from  fire,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  fire  to  endanger  the  lives  of  weavers 
under  these  conditions.  The  usual  supply  of  hose  and  chemical  appa- 
ratus is  also  provided  in  all  or  nearly  all  cases.  In  mines,  tlie  rigid 
and  efficient  inspection  by  duly  qualified  and  efficient  inspectors  is  re- 
garded as  careful  and  competent.  In  connection  with  the  weather  re- 
port daily  sent  out  to  all  points  within  the  Kingdom,  special  warning 
is  given  in  the  mining  districts  when  the  dangerous  areas  of  low  press- 
ure are  indicated  by  the  information  gathered  at  the  chief  signal  and 
meterological  office.  The  ventilation  and  care  of  mines  within  this  con- 
sular district  are  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  serious  loss  of  life  has  resulted  from  a 
colliery  accident  here.  The  press  constantly  keeps  the  subject  of  proper 
ventilation,  &c.,  as  regards  mines  before  the  people,  and  I  believe  the 
English  system  of  inspection  and  ventilation  admirable.  Recently  Mr. 
Ellis  Lever,  of  Manchester,  has  offered  a  prize  of  $2,500  for  the  best 
electric  safety  lamp,  and  the  examination  of  the  inventions  sent  in  is 
now  taking  place.  It  was  his  aim  to  encourai^e  inventors  to  invent  a 
lamp  that  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  mines,  under  all  conditions,  a  point 
which  the  celebrated  Davy  lamp  cannot  compass.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Lever's  enterprise  and  liberality  may  be  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  life  saving  lamp  as  he  seeks. 

The  railroads  in  this  country  are  very  carefully  managed,  and  the 
"  block  system  "  of  signals  on  all  the  main  lines  is  probably  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  use  of  air-brakes  on  all 
trains  is  also  very  effective  and  general.  The  Westinghouse  brake 
is  as  well  known  and  generally  used  here  as  it  is  in  our  own  coantrr, 
and  the  use  of  a  cord,  by  pulling  which  a  passenger  can  alarm  the  en- 
gineer and  so  stop  the  train  in  case  of  any  emergency,  is  similar  in  all 
essential  respects  to  the  custom  in  the  United  States.  The  provisions 
made  for  work-people  in  case  of  accident  vary  in  different  concerns  and 
on  different  lines  of  railways. 
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In  broad  and  general  terms  it  may  be  affirmed  tbat  so  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, both  in  mills  and  on  the  railways,  servants  who  have  been  injured 
labile  in  the  line  of  duty  are  cared  for  as  well  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit by  the  proprietors.  In  mills  work  is  often  found  of  a  light  charac- 
ter or  of  a  kind  suitable  for  one  who  has  been  injured,  and  on  the  rail- 
ways this  same  general  statement  holds  good.  While  there  is  no  law 
compelling  proprietors  to  support  those  who  have  been  disabled  by 
accidents  for  which  the  owners  of  mills,  &c.,  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble, yet  there  is  a  pretty  general  custom  among  all  interests  which 
causes  care  to  be  taken  of  unfortunate  work  people  who  by  accidents 
become  helpless.  In  case  of  accidents  resulting  from  the  neglect  or 
<;arelessness  of  proprietors  in  any  way  ample  damages  are  always 
readily  obtained,  as  the  courts  of  law  stringently  enforce  the  rights  of 
operatives  in  all  cases  where  they  have  suflFered  illegally. 

In  some  instances,  in  fact  in  very  many,  employers  of  labor  in  this 
consular  district  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical 
education  and  well-being  of  their  work-people,  and  manifest  it  in  a 
practical  way.  Schoolrooms  are  provided  near  mills  where  the  chil- 
dren of  operatives  attend  for  half  a  day  and  work  as  "half-timers"  the 
other  half.  These  schools  are  provided  by  the  mill  owners,  and  great 
care  is  taken  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  operatives,  in 
order  that  intelligent  and  educated  labor  may  in  due  time  be  secured 
for  the  mills.  I  have  frequently  visited  schools  of  this  class,  and  have 
always  been  greatly  pleased  with  the  evidences  of  happiness  and  intel- 
ligence shown  by  the  scholars  at  their  tasks  and  in  their  appearance. 

In  addition  to  schools  for  the  smaller  and  younger  children,  there 
have  been  established  "mechanics'  institutes''  and  •'technical  schools'' 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  about  this  city,  mainly  intended  for  the  use 
and  instruction  of  working  people  of  either  sex.  Great  good  is  done  in 
these  higher  and  capital  institutions.  Evening  classes  are  kept  up  and 
no  one  who  has  ambition,  a  taste  for  study,  and  capacity,  need  lack  for 
opportunities  to  acquire  a  good  practical  education.  The  fees  are  very 
low,  and  the  instruction  is  of  a  really  useful  and  high. class.  Prizes  are 
given  by  wealthy  manufacturers  and  others,  and  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  these  generous  contributions  are  frequently  surprising  in  num- 
ber and  amount. 

The  g^eneral  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  are  of  a  friendly  character.  Naturally,  in  large  mills  where 
many  hundreds  and  often  thousands  of  operatives  are  employed,  the 
beads  of  firms  see  little  of  the  social  life  of  their  employes  and  have 
43mall  intercourse  with  them.  Yet  the  respect  and  esteem  shown  by  the 
employes  of  great  mills  for  their  employers  are  evidence  of  the  kindly 
and  cordial  relations  existing  between  them.  In  many  large  establish- 
ments a  great  deal  of  interest  is  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  work-peo- 
ple both  by  employers  and  by  philanthropic  citizens  who  attend  during 
noon  hours  and  speak  to  the  operatives,  generally  in  some  public  hall 
or  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  is 
allowed  extra  time  for  such  addresses,  and  the  influence  thus  exerted  is 
most  valuable.  These  gatherings  usually  are  held  once  or  twice  a 
month,  and  prominent  ministers  and  speakers  are  gratuitously  engaged 
to  deliver  the  addresses.  I  have  been  frequently  invited  to  address 
meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the  attention  shown  rendered  the  occasion, 
specially  pleasing,  combining  as  they  did  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
work-people  in  their  daily  occupation,  and  to  speak  of  the  civilization 
and  hopes  of  our  own  people  and  land  to  those  who  would  fully  realize 
the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  our  keeping.  I  believe  this 
custom  worthy  of  being  tried  in  the  United  States. 
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POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINGMEN. 

"What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and  what  are  their 
influences,  through  such  rights,  on  legislation  f  What  is  the  share, 
comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general 
taxation?  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people!'' 

Operatives  who  pay  for  house  rent  £10  a  year  are  entitled  to  vote* 
Those  having  votes  exercise  a  voter's  influence,  and  where  party  poli* 
tics  are  keen  the  workingman  exerts  a  very  potential  influence  in  every 
locality.  Trade  organizations  cultivate  and  to  a  certain  extent  control 
the  action  of  the  operatives  by  insisting  on  legislation  supposed  to  be 
in  their  interest.  This  course,  with  pretty  evenly  balanced  parties, 
enables  workingmen  to  become  important  factors  in  every  g^reat  party 
contest  at  the  x)olls. 

The  working  people  bear  in  the  main  only  a  comparatively  small 
share  of  local  and  general  taxation.  The  householders  or  proi>erty- 
holders  usually  pay  all  taxes,  where  houses,  &c.,  are  rented  at  so  much 
per  week.  These  cover  poor  rates  and  other  taxes  of  a  local  character, 
leaving  only  a  small  annual  tax  to  fall  on  the  operatives  for  school 
purposes,  &c. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  always  in  favor  of  the  safety,  protec- 
tion, and  freedom  of  the  working  people.  There  is  a  keen  interest  taken 
in  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this  class  in  this  country,  and  a  public 
sentiment  responds  sharply  to  any  oppression  or  omission,  when  either 
is  brought  before  the  public,  att'ecting  the  working  people  of  the  King- 
dom. This  results,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure  from  the  growing  power 
of  work  i)eople  in  this  country  exerted  through  their  influence  at  the  polls. 
Those  who  toil  and  are  fortunate  in  saving  money  have  learned  to  make 
use  of  an  independent  and  commanding  vote,  and  this  is  rapidly  placing 
working  people  on  a  more  influential  plane,  so  far  as  the  Government 
and  law-making  power  is  concerned.  An  extended  franchise  means 
a  powerful  and  fostering  interest  in  behalf  of  working  people.  Free 
trade  in  votes,  and  a  fair  trade  too,  where  one  man  shall  have  one  vote^ 
will  level  up  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  laboring  class  as  nothing 
ever  has  before  in  the  history  of  the  domestic  legislation  of  this  country. 

This  is  perfectl}'  understood  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  an  en- 
laiged  franchise  bill  is  at  present  on  its  way  through  Parliament.  Its 
final  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time,  as  is  admitted  by  the  thoughtful 
leaders  of  both  political  parties. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people,  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  hornet  f 
What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c  !  ^ 

The  causes  which  lead  the  working  classes  in  England  to  emigrate 
are,  generally  speaking,  two,  viz;  (1)  Lack  of  steady  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment, owing  to  an  over  supply  of  labor;  and  (2)  a  desire  to  find  a 
new  home  in  a  country  where  better  and  more  i)romising  prospects  can 
be  found  for  their  own  and  their  children's  future. 

It  is  hatural  for  intending  emigrants  to  look  about  so  as  to  settle 
upon  some  point  where  they  can  go  and  find  similar  employment  to 
that  with  which  they  are  familiar  in  England.  This,  in  the  main,  is  tbe 
controlling  consideration  of  a  great  majority  of  emigrants  from  thia 
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consular  district.  The  principal  occupations  of  emigrants  from  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  are  those  of  mill  operatives  and  machinists,  in  the 
wide  range  of  the  employments  in  these  leading  branches  of  manufact- 
ures in  and  about  Manchester. 

The  yearly  increase  in  the  population  of  England,  with  the  rate  of 
wages  in  force,  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  the  husband  and  father 
to  support  a  family  on  his  own  earnings,  even  in  the  most  humble  way. 
This  fact  renders  it  necessary  for  the  wife  and  mother,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases,  to  take  her  place  in  the  mill  or  to  turn  her  hand  to  some  toil 
in  order  that  additions  may  be  secured  to  the  living  fund.  In  doing 
this  small  children  are  often  left  inadequately  cared  for  at  home  during 
the  absence  of  the  parents.  I  saw,  in  a  recent  visit  to  a  manufacturing 
district,  many  groups  of  5'oung  children  in  the  bare  streets,  near  their 
homes,  whose  parents  were  away  at  work  in  the  mill,  leaving  their  little 
ones  of  tender  age  to  shift  for  themselves  from  7  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  to  5  or  6  i>.  m.  Such  sights  were  very  sad,  and  yet  they 
are  common  all  over  this  district.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
social,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  children  reared  under  such 
uufavorable  surroundings  can  be  of  a  safe  or  satisfactory  character. 
The  school  of  the  street  is  the  graduating  ground  for  vice,  crime,  and 
every  social  weakness  possible  to  the  state. 

Many  ]>arents  here  appreciate  fully  this  fact,  and  so  long  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  things  so  discouraging  by  emigrating  to  some  country 
where  better  conditions  can  be  found.  Thousands  from  this  district 
have  found  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  are  contented  and  happy 
there.  Many  more  would  follow  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  but,  alas, 
the  needed  funds  cannot  always  be  had.  Some  go,  and  after  a  time  re- 
turn, not  so  much  because  they  could  not  do  better,  but  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  their  associations  and  habits  of  life  here  unfitted  them  for 
the  employment  of  other  and  widely  dilierent  suiToundings  in  the 
United  States.  They  could  not  adjust  themselves  to  new  associations, 
and  so  come  back  to  their  old  haunts,  and  walk  the  weary  round  of  the 
old  mill  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 

Part  IL — Female  Labor. 

In  preparing  this  report  amid  a  multitude  of  consular  duties,  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several  experts,  in  order 
that  the  data  furnished  may  be  both  full  and  reliable.  At  my  request 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Sales,  editor  of  the  Textile  Manufacturer,  of  Manchester, 
consented  to  prepare  replies  to  this  portion  of  the  report  called  for  in 
Part  II  of  the  circular  from  the  De[)artnit*nt  of  State,  to  whom  I  wish  to 
tender  my  best  thanks  for  the  intelligent  manner  in  which  he  did  the 
works. 

1.  "  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  ap- 
proximation thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants, 
classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  («)  Manufacturing  and 
mechanical ;  {b)  commercial,  including  transportation ;  (c)  profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  Government  officials  and  clerks, 
teachers,  artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  jour- 
nalists, laundresses,  jnusicians,  inventors,  bankers,  brokers,  lectur- 
ers, public  speakers,  &c.j  (d)  agriculture;  {e)  mining;  (/)  all  other 
pursuits.'' 

In  the  following  statistics  the  order  of  occupation  given  in  the  circular 
is  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  so  unsatisfactory 
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as  returns  of  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  area  where  the 
ramifications  of  employment  are  endless.  In  the  table  a  general  classi- 
fication has  been  adopted,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  for 
all  practical  purposes.  When  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  females 
in  a  statistical  return  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  number 
are  married  women  who  assist  their  husbands  in  their  business,  butare 
not  paid  specially  for  their  services.  The  husband  may  be  a  clerk  or 
warehouseman  in  the  city,  but  he  has  a  small  draper's,  ortobacconiHt's, 
or  some  similar  shop  which  is  looked  after  by  his  wife  during  the  day, 
and  is  virtually  the  shopkeeper,  still  the  husband  returns  himself  as 
the  shopkeeper  and  his  wife  of  no  business  occupation. 

FEMALE  OCCUPATIONS  IN  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFOBD. 

Total  number  of  females  in  Manchester,  177,939 ;  total  number  of  fe- 
males in  Salford,  91,625. 

Statistics  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 


Oocapations. 


(a)  Manv/aeturing  and  meehanieal 

Workers  and  dealers: 

Machioery 

Tools  end  implements 

Watches  and  philosophical  instruments 

Tacklers  fur  Hports  and  ganies 

Bailders,  house  furnishers,  6co 

<3heinlcal  manufxcturcrs,  druggists 

Workers  in  textile  fabrics : 

Wool  and  worsted 

SUk 

Cotton  and  flax 

Hemp  and  other  kindred  fibers 

Mixed  or  unspeoilied  textile  materials 

Dressmakers,  shoemakers,  haberdashers 

Workers  and  dealers  in  precious  metals,  Jewelry,  &c 

Blacksmiths,  ironmongers,  &o 

Tin-plate  workers 

Workers  and  dealers  in  varions  metals  unspecified 

Workers  and  dealers  in  vegetable  snbstances: 

In  oils,  gums,  resins,  including  water-proof  clothing 

In  cane,  rush,  and  straw 

•    In  wood  and  bark 

In  paper,  including  stationery 

(fr)  Oommereial,  induding  traniportatiofi, 

Booksellers  and  stationers 

Tobacconists A. 

Hotel  and  boardine  house  keepers  

Itetailers  of  alcoholic  liquors... 

Retailers  of  food  generally 

Merchants  and  agents 

On  lailways 

Carriers 

On  barges 

Warehousemen 

Messengers,  telephonists.  &c.,  other  than  Grovemment  officials 
Dealers  in  carriages  and  harness 

(0)  Pnfestional  and  personal,  de. 

OoTemmen t  officials  and  clerks 

Parochial  officials 

Soriptare  readers,  local  missionaries,  dto 

Mediral  profession : 

Physician 

Medical  students 

Midwife 

Subordinate  (including  professional  nurses) 

Teachers  and  lecturers 

JoumaUsts 


Maoehes- 


98 
16 
8 

45  < 


SallM. 


47 

4 
S 

t 


706 

223 

82 

2S 

lU 

19 

960 

701 

13,633 

10.238 

133 

04 

2.970 

1,138 

13.2^ 

3.9M 

80 

7 

58 

38 

10 

59 

21 

283 
83 

76 
815 


I 


31 
B 


575 


588 

3a 

401 

41 

806 

148 

250 

58 

1.714 

625 

388 

91 

U 

7 

4 

3 

1 

133 

31 

i46 

64 

25 

2 

S3 

5 

13 

23 

68 

22 

1 

2 

87 

85 

816 

131 

1,342 

60 

8 

4 
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Stati9tioe  of  occupations  in  Manchester  and  Salford — Continued. 
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Oocapationn. 


Manches* 
tor. 


(c)  Prqfettional  and  perMonat,  <fc.— Continaed. 

Artists  iiad  engrayers 

Teacht'reof  roasic 

Art  AtndentA. 

PbotOKraph<'ni  

AetreM(*H.  public  aineers.  Sec 

Domestic  8ervic<',  office-keepers,  charwomen 

(d)  Agriculture. 

Farmers  and  farm  serrants,  gardeners,  and  enj^ged  about  animals 

(e)  Working  and  dealing  in  variou$  mineral  nbitmieea. 

Coal  mines  

Goal  dealers    

Stone  and  clay  dealers 

Barthenware  and  glass  dealers 

Salt 

(/)  AU  other  pureuiti. 

General  shopkeepers,  hncksters,  street  saleswomen 

Rag  gatherers 

Undefined  laborers  other  than  those  shore  speci  fled 


24 

201 

11 

23 

100 

16, 539 


21 


1 

27 

13 

146 

2 


1,715 
152 
245 


Salford. 


12 

68 

6 

4 

8 

7,655 


10 
10 
20 


410 

8 

110 


In  the  above  table  are  not  included  single  women  who  derive  their 
living  from  property,  investments  of  various  kinds,  or  who  are  supported 
by  their  parents  and  are  occupied  with  domestic  duties.  The  number 
of  these,  together  with  the  married  women  who  do  not  profess  to  have 
any  business  occupation,  are:  In  Manchester,  about  95,131;  in  Salford, 
about  50,840. 

The  remainder  of  the  female  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
consists  of  children  at  school  or  at  home,  of  whom  there  are  in  Man- 
chester 23,241  and  in  Salford  12,645  under  five  years  of  age. 

FEHALE  WAGES. 

2.  ^^  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 

female  adults!" 

Colonel  Shaw  has  dealt  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the.Lancashire 
cotton  industry  so  exhaustively  in  his  able  report,  pages  1-62,  in  Gotten 
and  Woolen  Mills  of  Europe  (No.  23,  September,  1882),  and  again  in  his 
report  page 60 1,  United  Suites  Consular  Reports  ( No.  38,  February,  1884), 
that  no  further  statistics  can  be  given  respecting  wages  m  the  cotton 
mills.  A  few  brief  remarks  may,  however,  be  made  with  special  refer- 
ence to  female  operatives. 

Women  are  for  the  most  part  paid  by  the  piece  in  cotton  mills  here, 
and  their  wages  vary  much  according  to  their  aptitude  and  industry. 
The  weekly  wages  may  be  stated  generally  within  the  following  limits: 

Drawing-frame  tenters  from  $2.43  to  $3.89  or  $4.38;  slubbing-frame 
tenters  from  $3.65  to  $4.38;  throstle  spinners,  a))out  $2.92;  winders 
from  $2.43  to  $4.86;  beam  warpers  from  $1.38  to  $4.86;  weavers  from 
$1.22  to  $1.46  per  loom;  average  looms  3 ;  wages  therefore  from  $3.65 
to  $4.38.  Wages  vary  in  different  factories,  but  the  average  weekly 
wages  of  an  adult  female  in  a  Manchester  mill  is  $3.65  per  week.  And 
a  ch>se  examination  of  the  wages  paid  to  adult  females  in  all  other  oc- 
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cupatioDS  in  Manchester  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  $3.65  per  week 
may  fairlj  be  taken  as  the  average  amount.  A  very  large  number  en- 
gaged in  shops  only  receive  $2.43  a  week,  while  a  fair  number  earn  from 
$4.86  to  $7.29  per  week.  Many  forewomen  in  the  large  warehouses  re- 
ceive as  much  as  $14.59  per  week.  None  of  these  remarks  apply  to  do- 
mestic servants. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

3.  "  What  are  their  hours  of  labor  f  " 

In  mills  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  are  firom 
6  a.  m.  until  5.30  p.  m.,  or  from  6.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  n  Saturday  work 
ceases  at  1  p.  m.  The  hours  of  labor  therefore  are  fifty-six  and  one-half 
per  week.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  hours  of  female  labor  in  other 
occupations  in  detail.  Dressmakers  and  such  like  are  under  the  work- 
shops act,  by  which  their  working  hours  are  limited.  In  retail  shops  the 
females  are  at  work  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  in  some  cases  later. 
But  it  may  be  said  generally  that  female  labor  in  Manchester  commences 
at  8  a.  m.  and  continues  to  6  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  at  mid- 
day. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

4.  "What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes!'' 

The  morality  of  the  adult  female  population  in  Manchester  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  other  large  centers  of  industry.  To  tbe 
facilities  now  afforded  for  country  excursions  and  the  increase  of  public 
parks  may  be  attributed  the  healthier  physical  condition  of  females  in 
this  and  other  industrial  districts.  The  great  drawback  to  a  tiue  phys- 
ique is  early  marriages  which  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  and  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a  stunted  and  feeble-bodied  offspring.  Were  it 
not  that  Manchester  has  a  constant  inflow  of  recruits  from  the  agricult- 
ural districts  who  intermarry  with  the  natives,  the  results  of  early  mar- 
riages on  the  physical  condition  of  the  female  population  would  be  still 
more  prominent  than  they  are. 

5.  "  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement 

•  of  these  employes  !" 

There  are  no  special  means  provided  beyond  what  is  done  for  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  by  the  city  corporation,  and  school  board.  It  is  only  in 
isolated  cases  that  an  employer  of  labor  takes  any  personal  interest  in 
the  moral  and  social  improvement  of  the  i)ersons  in  his  employ. 

6.  "What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for 

their  safety!" 

All  the  safeguards  against  fire  or  other  dangers  are  those  insisted  on 
by  law,  which  does  not  specially  recognize  danger  from  fire.  What  is 
done  in  this  respect  is  for  the  employer's  own  security,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  insurance  |>olicy.  Tbe  law  provides  for  the  secure  fencing 
of  upright  shafts  and  other  dangerous  machinery,  and  the  "employers 
liability  act"  makes  the  employer  responsible  for  injuries  to  his  work- 
people.. 
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7.  "  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sani- 
tary measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f  " 

Employers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  do  anything  for  their  female  employ6s 
directly  with  respect  to  their  sanitary  welfare  beyond  what  is  required 
by  law.  Work-rooms  are  required  to  be  whitewashed  annually,  or  in 
case  of  paint  be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  Factories  are  kept  for  the 
most  part  in  a  good  sanitary  condition.  With  respect  to  diseases,  em- 
ployers generallj'^  subscribe*  to  one  or  more  of  the  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries and  give  *' recommends''  to  their  work-people.  As  employers,  they 
do  nothing  only  what  the  law  requires,  as  men  or  women,  they  are  neither 
more  nor  less  charitable  than  other  people. 

S.  "  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  or  otherwise  ?" 

No. 

9.  **  What  are  the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men, 

and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  f " 

This  is  more  of  an  academical  than  practical  question,  and  cannot  be 
answered  in  a  few  sentences.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  district  men's 
wages  are  not  affected  by  the  employment  of  women.  On  general, 
social,  and  industrial  conditions  their  employment  increases  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  using  here  the  term  wealth  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
not  restricting  the  term  to  mere  "riches." 

10.  **  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 

among  their  children,  &c.f " 

Compalsory  attendance  at  school  being  enforced  by  the  education  act 
for  all  children,  the  standard  of  education  is  becoming  higher  every 
year.  The  remainder  of  the  question  is  of  a  general  character,  and  has 
no  special  reference  to  female  employment  in  Manchester. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  report  fairly  covers  the  important  qneries  pro- 
pounded by  the  Department  of  State,  and  while  I  have  been  more  ot 
less  troubled  by  illness  in  my  family  during  its  preparation,  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  report  worthy  of  the  high  aspirations  of  the 
Department,  and  the  useful  character  of  consular  reports  in  general 

ALBERT  D.  SHAW, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Manchester^  June  26,  1884. 


NEWGASTLE-UFOir-TTVE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LOOKS, 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  upon  the  condition  of 
labor  in  this  consular  district,  in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  labor 
circular  issued  by  the  Department  February  15,  1884. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  necessity  for  the  utmost  accu- 
racy in  every  detail  demanded  the  most  careful  study  and  investiga- 
tion, and  to  the  thoroughness  with  which  this  has  been  done,  most  be 
attributed  the  apparent  delay  in  forwarding  the  report. 

WAGES  NOW  AND  IN  1878. 

In  making  "  a  comparison  between  the  present  rate  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time)  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail,"  it  is  necessary,  for  a  fall 
understanding  of  the  matter  to  briefly  review  the  condition  of  the  gen- 
eral trade  of  the  district  from  the  time  mentioned  to  the  present.  For 
some  time  previous  to  1878  business  was  greatly  depressed  in  all 
branches.  Ship  building,  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  Newcastle's  pros- 
perity, was  in  a  languishing  state;  the  coal  trade  suflfered  by  reason  of 
strikes ;  iron  workers  were  short  of  orders ;  chemicals  were  lower  than 
they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  trade  on  the  Tyne, 
and  everywhere  and  in  everything  there  was  a  dullness  that  could  not 
be  overcome.  -The  culminating  point  was  reached  in  the  latter  part  of 
1878  and  the  first  of  1879,  and  then  there  was  a  slight  improvement  no- 
ticeable. This  improvement  was  not  in  any  way  speculative,  but  was 
entirely  legitimate,  being  the  reaction  that  business  men  of  energy  and 
talent  will  always  make  follow  a  season  of  great  depression.  Daring 
1879, 1880,  and  1881,  the  trade  in  all  branches  was  better  than  it  had 
been  for  years,  and  1882  and  the  first  half  of  1883  the  flood  of  good 
times  reached  its  height.  Business  never  was  so  good.  The  hard  times 
of  1878  were  forgotten,  and  every  one  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
profit  to  the  fullest  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity.  Manufacturers 
of  all  kinds  enlarged  their  capacity,  increased  their  forces,  and  shared 
with  the  men  their  good  fortune  by  raising  wages  in  all  departments. 
New  ship-yards  were  established  and  old  ones  enlarged.  And  they  all 
had  every' berth  tilled  and  long  orders  ahead.  The  chemical  trade  felt 
the  influence  of  the  revival,  iron  and  coal  trades  regained  their  old-time 
standing.  In  short,  the  whole  north  of  England  was  prosperous  to  a 
degree.  But  unfortunately,  the  good  times  had  not  come  to  stay.  An 
era  of  heavy  returns  on  short-time  investments  began  at  la^t  to  make 
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itself  felt.  There  was  too  great  an  eagerness  to  go  into  all  sorts  of  busi- 
ness ventures,  and  the  inevitable  result  followed.  Trade  began  to  fall 
off,  employers  found  they  could  not  live  and  pay  the  wages  they  were 
doing,  an  occasional  failure  added  to  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  that  be- 
came greater  and  greater  each  week.  The  entire  business  community 
began  to  see  that  everything  had  been  overdone,  and  there  was  a  con- 
sequent rush  in  the  opposite  direction.  Result,  the  condition  bf  trade 
on  the  Tyne  to-day  is  even  worse  than  at  the  same  time  in  1878,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  its  immediate  recovery.  This  great  depression 
has  naturally  affected  labor  in  all  branches,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  tables,  the  wages  of  laborers  have  fallen  in  proportion  to 
the  decline  of  business. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wage$paid  in  Nevoaaileper  week  offl/ijf-four  kaure. 


Oocnpations. 


BUXLDINO  TRADES. 

Briok-layen per  hour. 

Hod-c«rrien 

M»Mms per  hoar. 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters    

Tenders 

Plombers 

Assistants 

Carpenters per  hour. 

Gas-fitters 


OTHBB  TSADH. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmiths 

StHkers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Molders 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drirers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters. . 

Cab  end  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 


EnfrraTers 

Gsrdeners 

Hatters piece-work. 

Hora^HhoeTS floormen. 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  fto 

Lithographers 

Potters. 


House  painters per  hoar. 

Teiich«;rs,  publio  schools per  annum. 

Saddle  end  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores piece,  $1.56  per  day. 

Tanners 

Tail**™ 

Tinsmiths  

Bope-making 


Lowest. 


$5  00 


486 


548 
780 


700 
1  00 


583 
684 


438 
5M 
583 
582 


487 


607 
6  07 
438 

5  32 

6  32 

7  29 
2  43 
607 


215  00 
'  *6*32 


6  00 
780 


600 


Highest 


92  A— LAB- 


-49 


16  00 


607 


600 
824 


7  78 


729 
666 


548 
7  78 
7  78 
7  80 


485 


729 
8  75 
729 
7  30 
7  00 
10  00 
438 
7  78 


973  30 

'"too 


6  24 

8  75 


780 


ATsrage 


$8  10 
550 
8  10 
554 
872 
550 
7  75 
248 

7  35 
500 

8  10 
8  09 


7U 
7  78 
488 
7  80 
656 

6  07 

7  75 
4  08 
750 
7  00 
625 

608 

4  60 
608 

6  60 
800 

5  84 

6  80 
625 
930 
3  40 

7  00 
5  32 

7  00 


7  00 

6  16 
9  36 

7  00 
729 
7  30 
5  32 
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FACTORIES  AND  HILL8. 
Wage$  paid  infactariea  or  milU  in  ike  ohemioal  trade  in  Newca9ile-upom'I)fm€. 
[Per  weeli  of  flffy-slx  to  eigbty-fonr  boon.) 


Oocupatioiis. 


Chftmben : 

Bnrnennen  (week  of  fifty-six  houn) 

ColanuuDen  (week  of  eighty-foar  hoars) 

Bleaching  powder,  (week  ofseTenty-two  honrs) : 

Stillmea 

ChMnbennen 

Lime-burners 

Lime-ttmpsers 

Ball  ftimsGe-boase  (week  of  seventh-two  boors) : 

Mixers,  bogies,  and  rsTolTers  (per  ton  snlphate  balled) , 

Tanks 

Tramway  boys 

Black  salt  (week  of  scTenty-two  bonis)  t 

Pans  on  revolTcr  work 

Drawers  on  carbonate 

Limestone  crashing  (per  ton  snlpbato  balled) , 

White  alkali  (week  of  seventy-two  hoars) : 

Evaporating  strong 

Motners 

Driers 

Packers  and  grinding per  ton. 

Dissolvers do... 


Lowest. 


HIgheai. '  Ave tsitb- 


10  66 
634 


14  66 

972  , 
U66  . 

6S2| 
S42  ' 

706  I 
5  56  ' 


656 

566  • 

710' 
19 
12  > 


6  10 
II  N 

11  m 

9  17 
II  00 

IT 
58 
24} 

6M 

•0 

550 
550 

710 
19 
12 


[Per  week  of  seventy-two  to  eighty-fonr  boors.] 


Oasboose  (week  of  eighty-foar  hoors) : 

Oasmen  (per  1,000  coble  feet  gaa  prodaced) 

Soda  crystals : 

Taking  oot per  ton. 

Packing 

Liqnor  ronners per  week. 

Dissolvers per  ton. 


ooool 

I 
14  . 

-II 


01  It 

14 

■46 

tl4 

500 

02 


*  Per  ton  gross  weight. 


t  Per  ton  special  wdgbt 


[Per  week  of  ilfty*foor  boors.] 


Boiler-smiths 

Brick-layers 

Joiners 

Masons 

Mlllwrlghto 

Plate-layers 

Plombers 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Laborers 

Cartmen 

Bnglnemen  (week  of  eighty-foor  to  ninety  boors) 
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LEAD  WORKS. 


FolIowiDg  is  a  schedule  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours, 
when  on  time,  in  the  lead  works  of  Messrs.  Gookson  &  Oo.,  of  Newoas- 
tle-upon-Tyne : 


Oooapationt. 


LowMt. 


Simple  l»boTen  (rery  few  employed) . 

Potmen 

Pipe-makers 

Head  mUlman  (piece-work) 

Helpers  to  miUman  (pieoe-work) 

Mechanicfi 

Smelters  (piece-work 

R«d-leadmen  (piece-work) 

Enxinemen  ana  firemen 

Refiners  (pieoe-work) 

Coopers  (piece-work) , 

Wb  ite-lead  women 


$6  10 

7  80 
6  00 


7  30 


Highest  Average. 


U  00   . 

9  00  !. 
7  00   . 


800 


$12  00 
936 


9  12 

7  30 
6  5« 

8  12 
8  48 
3  00 


IRON-WORKERS. 

The  condition  of  this  important  class  of  laborers  is  and  has  been  for 
80ine  time  past  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  The  dullness  in  the  shipping 
trade  has  had  its  effect  in  the  iron  works,  necessitating  the  restriction 
of  the  output,  the  discharge  of  men,  and  reduction  in  wages,  though  it 
may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  iron- works  of  the  district  have  not  as 
yet  felt  the  depression  to  such  an  extent  as  other  branches  of  trade. 
There  has  not  been  that  universal  closing  of  business  noticeable  in  the 
ship-building  trade,  and  there  are  comparatively  fewer  laborers  out  of 
employment.  But  there  is  a  slackness  in  the  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  many  works  which  last  year  at  this  time  were  running  full  forces 
full  time,  are  now  workinga  much  smaller  staff  three-quarter  to  half  time, 
while  in  a  few  instances  firms  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  work  alto- 
gether. This  state  of  affairs  has,  of  course,  had  its  effect  on  wages, 
whieh  have  been  gradually  reduced  (usually  by  means  of  arbitration) 
from  1878  to  the  present  time. 

Wages  paid  per  daj/  to  men  emploj/ed  ai  hlaetfurnucei  in  iron  works  in  this  district. 


OcoQpations. 


Barrowmen 

OnM^tters  (men  at  lift  or  hoist) 

Chargers 

Keepers 

Sla;£gers 

Laborers  (men) 

Laborers  (bojB) 

Stovemen 

Metal  carriers  (pig-iron  men] 

Weighing  minerals  on  top  ox  blast  ftimaces. 

Tipping  minerals   

Driving  metal-fiag  looomotiTe 

firing  metal-flag  locomotive 

Blast  eaginemen 

Hoist  enginemeu « 

Minding  gas-boilers 

Blast  en^e  cleaners 

Driving  mineral  locomotive 

Firing  mineral  locomotives 

8and-Doy,  mineral  locomotive.. 

Limestone  breakers 


No.  of 

shifts 

per 

week. 


Lowest.  I  Highest   Average. 


$0  86  ! 
1  20  I 
1  04  I 
1  60  I 


86| 
86  ' 


1  16 
74 


66 


$1  38 
1  88 
1  66 

272 
1  70 


66 
1  02 


1  30 
92 
94 
76 


$1  12 
1  28 

1  36 

2  18 
1  28 

74 

50 

84 

94 

1  46 

1  03 

1  02 

80 

1  22 

84 

92 

70 

1  24 

84 

52 
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Wages  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  atforgee  in  iron  unnrks  in  iki$  dietriei. 


Oocnpatlona. 


Paddlera 

UDderhand  puddlen 

HAmmermen 

AsaistaDt  hammermen 

Rolleni 

Assistant  rollers  .*. 

BogielnfT,  shearing,  and  stocking  hot  paddled  bars. 
Breaking  and  wheeling  pig-iron  to  paddling  for* 

naces 

Dragging  and  filling  taps 

Cleaning  hammers 

Grinding  and  wheeling  fettling  to  paddling  ftir- 

naces 

Baming  tap  cinder 

Wheeling  taps 

Whe^-ling  scrap  to  paddling  ftimaces 

W  h eelio  g  coals  and  ashes 

Charging  and  drawing  boll-dog  kilns 

Sundry  labor 

Sandry  accoant-keepers 

Forge-enginemen 

Forge-hammer  attendants 

Forge-boilermen , 

Forge-engine  cleaners 


Hoars 
per 
shift. 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

10 
10 
10 

10 
11 
10 
10 
10 


12 
11 
12 
12 


Lowest. 


Men.    Boys. 


$1  68 
84 

2  48 
96 

1  80 
60 

1  00 

1  40 


$0  26 
82 


Highest. 


Men.     Boys. 


$1  80 
1  00 
8  86 
174 
4  08 
1  32 
1  52 

144 


96 
100 

84 
1  12 


10  40 
52 


ATenge. 


Men.    Bujfc 


$188 

3  21  ' 

1  85 

2  94 

96  i 
1  28  r 

142 

83 
76 

831 


mn 


92 
98 
72 
99 
1  04 
81 
94 


» 
48 


Wagee  paid  per  day  to  men  employed  at  plate  milU  in  iron  works  in  tkU  dietriet 


Oconpatlons. 

Hoars 
sl^ 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Men. 
$3  88 

Boys. 

Mflo. 

mj* 

Ht-aters 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

in 

10 
10 

11 

12 

13 

10 

10 

10| 

104 

10 

io{ 

12 
12 
12 
12 

1? 

$2  60 

$3  88 

$3  24 

1  08 

•*7*ii* 

17$ 

534 
1  34 

1  28 
1  49 

108 
1  20 

128 

91 

78 

80 

72 

1  18 

1  08 

1  10 

97 

82 

1  28 

83 

A salstAnt  heaters 

ll(*ateni'  flre-bovs 

"4*84 
1  00 

468 
68 
08 

132 
82 

102 

1  02 
80 
60 
72 
60 
96 
80 

1  04 

40 
'***48' 

'*62' 
""'86' 

'""is" 

"24 

io'oo 

252 
6  00 
200 
1  54 
1  66 
1  24 
138 
1  44 
1  04 
96 
88 
84 
1  40 
136 
1  16 

$0  48 

""ii 
""ie 

'"'is' 

*"*56" 

""*5i* 



$0  44 

Itollers 

pollers' assistants 

B 

Shearmen    ........................................ 

Shesrmen  assistaote. ........................ ...... 

Pliers    

SI 

"WhfM^lin^  iron  to  nilinir  benches .t  r..,r. 

Cold  charters 

Hot  chargers - 

BofiFiemen         .   ...         .   ..   ...         ............   .. 

Coal  wheelers 

Scrap  wheelt'rs - 

n 

Plate  lenders 

Sundry  labor 

n 

Plate  inRp*^ctors 

Stock  takers 

ii 

Mill-on  ffinomen - 

Mill-boiliTmen 

Mill-fi  n'men 

Reverse  crabmen ..,. 

1  21 
78 

""36* 

1  36 
86 

"48* 

68 

Steam-orant*  attendants 

Boys  attending  to  steam  lifts  and  cleaning  engines 

42 

GLASS  WORKS. 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  tbis  important  branch  of  New- 
castle inanufactnring  trade,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  explain  in  detail 
the  figures  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Pot-makers,  whose  wages  are  given  at  $7.30  to  $8.72  per  week  of  fifty- 
nine  and  one-half  hours,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.08  to  $1.20  per  pot. 
Fnmacemen  and  casters  are  paid  upstanding  wages. 
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GriDders,  smoothers,  polishers,  cutters,  and  packers  are  paid  so  mach 
per  1,000  feet,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  department  and  the  work 
to  be  done,  the  respective  wages  averaging,  per  week,  $7,  $7.24,  $6.68. 

The  mechanics  and  laborers  attending  the  machinery  are  paid  at  the 
usual  rate  per  hour.  Laborers  make  about  $4.48  to  $5  a  week.  Me- 
chanics, such  as  fitters,  engine-drivers,  joiners,  masons,  &c.,  from  $6.34 
to  $8.48  a  week. 


Wagf  paid  per  week  of  fifty-nine  and  one-half  honn  to  glaae^workers  in  ike  Tyne  Plate- 

OUua  Works,  South  Shields, 

Ocoupatioiu. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Pot-BiAkera ^ 

yqm#-<M^ip  n 

$7  30 
7  30 
800 
558 
600 
72 
5  10 
600 

♦8  72 
972 

11  68 
8  48 

12  16 
8  76 
000 
800 

$8  24 
8  48 

Cantoni 

9  00 

GHnden  --,,.--r ---, , ^^, .,.,,, - 

7  00 

Smootboni .....r... ....... 

7  00 

2  42 

Polishen 

7  24 

Cntton  ADd  pAcken  ^^.^ ............... ..  ...4*..           xxx^,.  ^^.. 

6  68 

HINES  AND  MINING. 

Cgal  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  commercial  history  of 
the  north  of  England  ever  since  it  was  first  mined  in  a  small  way,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  III,  in  1239,  when  that  sovereign  granted  a 
license  to  certain  Newcastle  men  ^*  to  dig  coals  and  stones  in  the  Castle- 
field  and  the  Forth."  It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  report  to  attempt 
a  history  of  the  development  and  growth  of  the  industry  from  the  small 
beginning,  six  hundred  years  ago,  to  its  present  enormous  proportions. 
But  there  is  such  a  vast  population  dependent  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  the  miners,  and  there  are  so  many  phases  in  the  question  of  those 
peoples'  wages,  that  it  may  not  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  carefully  re- 
view the  condition  of  coal  miners  in  this  district  during  the  past  ten 
years,  referring  briefly  to  their  wages  at  different  periods  during  that 
time,  their  hours  of  work,  the  reductions  and  advances  that  have  been 
made,  and  such  other  facts  as  will  indicate  the  actual  present  condition 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  laboring  classes  of  England. 

Up  to  1874  the  coal  trade  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  had  been 
exceptionally  prosx)erous.  There  was  a  great  demand  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  both  owners  and  miners  made  large  profits.  While  the 
owner  received  23  shillings  per  ton  for  his  coal ;  the  hewer  obtained 
9  shillings  per  day.  But  the  reaction  came.  The  demand  fell  off; 
prices  declined  and  the  wages  of  the  hewers  suffered.  First,  there  was 
a  reduction  in  April,  1874,  of  6%  per  cent.,  followed  by  another  in  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year,  10  per  cent.  During  1875  there  was  a  further  re- 
duction of  8  per  cent.,  and  in  1876  one  of  7  per  cent,  and  another  of  8 
per  cent.  In  1877  wages  remained  steady,  but  in  the  following  year 
they  were  reduced  12^  per  cent,  in  February  and  10  per  cent,  in  Novem- 
ber. The  next  year,  1879,  showed  an  improvement.  The  very  hard 
times  had  passed,  and  trade  was  beginning  to  revive.  In  January, 
1880,  there  was  a  reduction  of  2J  per  cent.,  followed  by  an  advance  of 
the  same  amount  in  July ;  1881  saw  the  same  reduction  and  advance, 
and  1882  was  worked  throughout  at  the  previous  year's  figures ;  1883 
opened  with  an  advance  of  2^  per  cent.,  followed  by  a  reduction  of  1^ 
per  cent,  in  April,  with  advances  of  1^  per  cent,  and  2^  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively in  July,  and  October. 

Then  came  the  depression  in  ship- building,  with  its  low  rat'CS,  the 
falling  off  in  the  iron  trade,  consequent  upon  the  empty  berths  in  the 
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Tyue  ship  jards,  aud,  of  course,  a  dullness  iu  coal,  which  the  hewers 
felt  by  a  reduction  of  IJ  per  cent,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  1^  per  cent,  iu  the  present  month  (April).  These 
great  reductions  have,  of  course,  caused  no  little  dissatisfaction  among 
the  miners,  but,-  owing  to  the  system  of  arbitration,  referred  to  in  an- 
other paragraph  of  this  report,  by  which  these  matters  have  been  settled, 
there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween masters  and  men ;  the  only  strike  at  all  serious  being  in  Dariiam, 
iu  May,  1879,  which  lasted  a  little  over  a  month,  and  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  amount  of  redactioiis  in 
the  wages  of  hewers  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  from  April,  1874, 
to  April,  1884: 


Northumberland, 


No., 


Date. 


1  I  Apr.,  1874 

2  I  Oct..  1874 

3  ICar..  1876 

4  I  Feb.,  1876 

5  Oct.,  1876 

6  r  Feb..  1878 

7  I  Nov..  1878 

Jan..  1880 
July.  1880 
Apr.,  1881 
Sept..  1881 
Mar..  1883 
Apr.,  1883 
July,  1883 
Oct..  1883 

16  i  Jan..  1884 

17  Apr.,  1844 


Bednction  or  advance. 


^SteMn. 


t  Kannfactnring. 


^  Tire  period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  depression  of  1878-'8I» 
brought  back  to  the  coalpits  vast  numbers  of  miners  who  left  in  the 
bad  times  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The  coal  trade  revives 
rapidly  when  once  improvement  sets  in,  and  miners  who  counted  on 
bettenng  themselves  in  other  branches  quickly  came  back  to  their  work 
when  demand  enabled  employers  to  work  the  pits  to  the  full  capacity. 
Compared  with  1873  and  1878, 1883  showed  a  very  marked  foiling  off 
in  the  average  wages  paid,  though  the  number  of  hours  worked  per 
day  was  much  larger.  But  these  details  may  best  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  following : 

General  view  of  the  trade. 


Occupationn. 


Northamberland 

1873 

1878 

1888 

Durham : 

1883 


Namber 

of  men 

employed 

under 

ground. 


16,000 
12.000  I 
10,  542  ' 

60.585 


Hours 
worked 
by  coal- 
getters 
in  the 
face. 


6 
6to^ 
6  to  64  I 


Wages 
earned 
by  coal- 
getters. 


Wages 

earned  by 

oif-band 

men. 


I  ; 

$2  16  '  $1  68 

1  28  84 

1  16  I  $0. 60  to     96 


1  10  I 


62  to  1.02 


Hoars 
worked 
per  dav 
by  off- 
hand 
men 
bank  to 
bank. 


8 

8 

10  to  31 

10  to  11 


Davs 
worked 

per 
week  by 

eoal- 
getters. 


5    ' 
5to6 
5to6    , 


Dari 
w«r(«d 

per 
week  by 
•niaad 


5to< 
5Co4 
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A  comparisou  between  the  figures  paid  coal  laborers  in  1878  and 
those  now  paid  shows  that  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  the  general 
average,  although  in  almost  every  branch  a  decline  is  noticeable.  This 
comparison  may  be  easily  made  by  referring  to  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  average  wage  per 
day  over  both  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durhistm  in  1878  and 
1884: 


Hoars  worked. 

1878. 

1884. 

Oecnpetions. 

Bnglish 
money. 

£    9.     d. 

0   A   H 
0    4    5 

0    3  10 
0    4    1 
0    4    8 
0    8    6 
0    4    2 
0    3    9 
0    4    1 
0    3    3 
*0  18    6 
0    3  11 
0    3  11 
0    8    4 
0    2    9 
0    8    6 
0    3    8 
0    3    6 
0    3  10 
0    3    7 
0    2    9 
0    4    8 
0    3  11 
0-8    0 

United 
Stotes 
money. 

$1  15 
106 

02 
96 

1  12 
84 

1  00 
90 
98 
78 

4  50 
94 
94 
80 
66 
84 
88 
84 
02 
86 
66 

1  12. 
94 
72 

Bnglish 
money. 

£    9.     d. 
0    4    8 
0    4    7 

0    4    1 
0    4    0 
0    4    0 
0    3  11 
0    4    4 
0    3    3 
0    3  11 

2  1? 

0    4    0 
0    3    2 
0    3    6 
0    2  11 
0    3    8 
0    3    8 
0    8    8 
0    8  10 
0    8    8 
0    2  10 
0    4    9 
0    4    0 
0    3    1 

United 
States 
money. 

n6wers  ............  ...... ...... ..... 

7  to  7i  bank  to  bank... 
Shears    

$1  12 

Deputies 

1  10 

Engineers : 

Winding 

do 

98 

Hftnlfng    -T r-- 

11  to  12  horns   

06 

12  hoars 

06 

*       *^    * -- 

Vmn 

do 

94 

Looomotire 

do 

1  04 

Shifters 

8  hoars 

78 

Stionemen - 

do 

94 

Firemen 

12  hoars 

07 

Fumacemen - 

8  hoars             ..... 

64 

Hand  patters 

10  to  11  hoars 

96 

Pony  patters 

do 

76 

Keekers  

do  . 

84 

Scrseoers 

do 

70 

0"J^nsry  smiths  ,     r 

54  hoars  per  week  — 
do 

88 

Boiler  smiths 

88 

Joiners 

do     

88 

Masons 

do        

93 

Fitters   - 

do 

88 

Laborers - .. 

8  hoars     .            .... 

68 

Coke  drswers 

1  14 

Cokeflllers 

do 

96 

Coke  laborers 

10  hoars 

74 

*  Per  week. 


The  majority  of  all  the  above  classes  of  labor,  that  is,  all  married  men, 
with  the  exception  of  putters  and  cokemen,  are  supplied  with,  free  houses 
and  coals,  they  paying  6d.  per  fortnight  for  loading  the  coal. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wagen  paid  per  week  io  railway  emplojfSi  {those  engaged  about  staHone,  aa  weU  ae  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  ears,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  fo.)  in  Northern  Division, 
yortheastem  Railway  Company, 


Oooapations. 


PABSnCOKB  DKPABTKIirr. 

Inspectors  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters  (yearly  salary) 

Station  masters*  assistants 

Booking  and  parcel  olerks 

Telegraph  clerks 

Guards 

Ooards'  assistants 

Foremen  porters 

Parcel  porters 

Excess  porters 

Porters 

Lampmen 

Carnage  cleaners 

Ticket  collectors 

Signalmen 

G  atemen 

Water  closet  attendants 


Lowest.    Highest   Average. 


$488  00 
253  00 
4  00 
1  88 
1  88 
648 
4  40 
4  04 
4  00 
524 
4  00 
424 

4  24 

5  00 

6  00 
4  00 
4  00 


$85158 

1,708  28 

10  00 

15  44 

10  00 

8  12 

548 

624 

5  72 

6  24 
4  64 

6  00 
448 

7  30 
7  00 
4  24 
4  48 


$644  72 
1,022  00 
824 
8  38 
5  68 
684 
500 
548 

4  76 

5  72 
4  86 
460 
4  36 
624 

6  00 
4  12 
4  24 
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Wages  paid  per  week  to  railwaff  emplogA,  ^. — Continned. 


Oooapatioiis. 


GOODB  DBPASIMKHT. 
iBSIMOton 

Goods  agenta 

Goods  goardi 

Porsmen  .>.•.•.....•.•..••..•«•«................. 

Porters 

Timber  loaders 

Shnnters 

Bollymen 

Horsemen 

Nomber  takers 

xironniBiira  dkpabtmbht. 

Inspectors 

Gansers 

Navies  (plokmen) 

Navies  (shovelerB) 

Platelayers 

Plate  layers,  extra  gang , 

Joiners 

Joiners*  laborers 

Bricklayers.  

Plumbers  and  gas-fitters 

Signal  fitters 

Gas  makers 

Painters , 

Smiths 

Strikers 

Hasons 

Hasons' laborers 


Lowest 

mgiMst. 

I 

#8  48 

$15  44 

1 

18  14 

912 

20  20 

17  » 

672 

780 

704 

548 

11  00 

704 

440 

600 

5» 

600 

624 

5M 

440 

600 

57? 

434 

624 

542 

464 

600 

54« 

190 

600 

4  12 

780 

12  16 

848 

5T2 

778 

648 

448 

648 

544 

448 

648 

548 

464 

624 

54» 

448 

648 

540 

678 

778 

754 

600 

672 

534 

704 

7  04 

704 

780 

7  78 

754 

672 

7  78 

704 

4  24 

648 

548 

624 

780 

€36 

704 

7  78 

742 

464 

572 

534 

448 

8  00 

472 

500 

600 

5« 

Wageepaid  per  week  to  railway  emplojfA,  ^e.— Continned. 
[Per  week  of  fifty 'four  hours  for  men  In  repairing  departments.] 


Occupations. 


LOOOMOnVl  WOUB. 

Foremen .....< 

Chargemen  (erectors) 

Fitters 

Boiler  smiths 

Boiler  smiths*  assistants 

Tin  and  copper  smiths 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Turners  and  machinemen 

Brass  moldors 

Brass  finishers 

Carriage  builders 

Wagon  builders 

Carnage  painters 

Encine  painters 

Patternmakers 

Sawyers 

Laborers 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

Hineral  suards 

Bngine  cleaners 

Bofler  cleaners 

Lighters-up 

Stationary  engine*drivers 

Coke  and  coaTfillers 

Wagon  greasers 


Highest,  AversfB. 


$1100 
872 
872 
848 

7  54  i 
886 

8  72  > 
624  I 
872  I 
872 
886; 
7  78 
7  78 
800 
800 
886 
778 
600 

11  00 
672 
672 
448 
648 
624 
780 
600 
624 


11216 
738 

e3» 

4«3 
$» 
718 
4  51 
431 
7  13 
4  12 
438 
434 
4  51 
412 
7S» 
52T 
44» 
145 
544 
438 
308 
474 
527 
545 
474 
438 


The  above  rates  are  irrespective  of  pieoe-work  profits,  overtime, 
been  disregarded  in  this  return,  except  m  the  ease  of  engine  deaaers. 


Ac   Boys  and  apprentScss  hsvs 
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SHIP-TABDS  AND  SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  baildiDg  of  ships  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  in- 
dustries in  the  North  of  England.  The  three  North  of  England  rivers, 
Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  are  lined  with  ship-yards  wherein  thousands  of 
men  are,  or  have  been,  employed.  With  the  introduction  of  iron  and 
steel  in  place  of  wood^  an  incredible  impetas  was  given  ship-building, 
and  all  the  branches  of  trade  accessory  to  it.  New  yards  sprang  into 
existence  everywhere,  and  orders  were  looked  for  months  ahead.  High 
wages  prevailed.  Heavy  prices  were  asked  and  received  by  builders. 
Large  dividends  were  declared  to  share-owners,  and  every  one  was  on 
the  high  road  to  fortune. 

This  great  tidal  wave  of  prosperity  began  about  two  years  ago,  but 
did  not  reach  its  height  till  the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  then  it  receded 
even  more  rapidly  than  it  had  come  up.  The  whole  market  was  over- 
done, and  there  was  a  sudden  and  serious  collapse.  The  smaller  yards 
went  to  the  wall  first,  and  then  the  larger  ones  found  themselves  unable 
to  withstand  the  impetuous  backset  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  every- 
thing in  its  way.  They  could  not  obtain  fresh  orders.  No  one  would 
order  new  vessels  when  hundreds  were  lying  idle  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive freights.  The  dividends  began  to  grow  smaller  and  finally  ceased 
altogether.  Builders  saw  empty  stocks  staring  them  in  the  face,  and 
they  discharged  their  hands  and  reduced  the  hours  of  work.  Laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  who  dreamed  their  good  times  would  last  forever, 
found  themselves  without  work,  or,  at  the  best,  on  short  time  and  low 
wages.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  here  at  this  writing  (April, 
18£^).  There  are  over  one  hundred  steamships  laid  up  on  the  iV^^^ 
alone.  There  have  been  numerous  failures  both  here  and  at  Sunder- 
land. The  ship-yards  present  a  very  suggestive  scene  of  idleness. 
Briefly,  ship-building  is  at  very  low  ebb. 

Wages  now  paid  in  the  yards,  where  there  is  work,  are  quoted  as  fol- 
lows, noting  the  fact  that  iron  workers  in  a  ship-yard  can  make,  on 
piece-work,  about  2  shillings  an  hour.  They  do  not  work  fifty-four  hours 
I)er  week  when  they  are  on  piece-work,  but  they  probably  do  twice  as 
mnch  work  in  an  hour  as  when  working  on  time  wages. 

Wagu  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  eMp-yarde-^isiinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-building-^n  Newoaetle. 


OcenpatioDs. 


Carpemtera 
Joinen  — 
Paiaters-  . . 
SmtthB*.... 
PUten*  ... 
CwXken*.,. 


1 
ATerftge. 

$8  51 
808 
680 
7  78 
803 
7  64 

OcenpatioDB. 


ATeras«. 


Rivetera* $8  08 

Sawyers* i  7  78 

Pattem-maken 8  61 

Fitters 8  16 

Maohiniste 7  42 


*A  great  deal  of  pieoe-work  is  done  by  theee  olaaees. 


8TOBE  AND  SHOP  WAQES. 

VTagee  paid  per  week  in  dry  goode  and  grocery  atoresj  wholesale  or  retail,  to  malee  and 

females f  in  Newcastle. 

[Dry-goods  stores,  olerks  in  varions  departments,  working  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  ul  on  Saturdays,  from 
. •rl&ys,r    "•        »  .    -  .... 


8  a  m.  to  0  p.  m.  on  Fridays,  and  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  on  other  days.] 


Oconpations. 


Males 

Females 

Oroeers'  clerks 


Lowest 


♦4  87 
4  00 
4  87 


Highest 


$24  8d 
14  00 
8  62 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Waget  paid  per  year  to  hou»ehold  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Newcastle, 


Oocapationa.  ,  LowMt.  |  Highest 

Housekoepers  '      $97  33  1  $145  99 

Cooka 97  33  I  145  99 

HooBemaidfl 58  39  I  77  M 

ObMnbermaidA 58  39  71  » 

Haidof  all-work I ,  58  30 

Konemaids 48  06  -  58  40 

Grooma  or  ooaohmen i       97  S3  ,  145  99 


ATange. 


9121  OS 

68  13 


mos 


A.aRIGULTUBAL  WAGES. 

There  still  prevails  in  this  district  the  old  system  of  half-yearly  hir- 
ing of  servants  and  farm  laborers.  In  the  first  week  of  May  the  corn 
market  in  this  city  was  the  scene  of  the  hiring  for  the  ensaing  half  year. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  of  both  masters  and  men,  women,  and 
girls.  The  latter  were  all  decided  as  to  the  wages  they  were  to  receive, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  their  terms  were  accepted  by  those  seek- 
ing labor.  Male  farm  laborers  were  engaged  for  the  half  year  at  from 
$48.65  to  $73;  boys  at  from  $17  to  $24.33;  females  from  $31.64;  girls 
to  $43.80. 

This  system  of  public  hirings  is  gradually  coming  into  disfavor,  and 
will  soon  be  done  away  with  entirely.  The  recent  hirings  here  were 
disgraceful  to  a  degree,  there  being  continual  disturbance  of  the  peace, 
free  fights,  and  general  disorder,  that  necessitated  the  calling  in  of  a 
large  force  of  police,  who  were  only  able  to  quiet  matters  by  locking  the 
doors  and  using  their  stafis  in  the  most  eflTective  manner.  May  hirings 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  pretext  for  unlicenseil  carousing  on  the 
part  of  the  country  people  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  city.  Pubhc 
sentiment  is  strongly  against  them,  and  they  will  soon  become  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty  hours  to  the  oorp<tratioH  emplotfes  in  the  city  of  yetccastle-mpen' 

Tyne. 


Occapationa. 


Foremen 

Haaona 

Briok-lajera 

Pavara    

Laborera 

Cartmen: 

Day 

Night 

Roadmen  

Scavengan  

Plate-layera 

Cartwrigbta 

Oarpeotera 

Siiiitba    

Horae-ahoera 

Strikera 

Joinera 

Paintera 

Plnmbera 

Cranemen 

Firemen   

Weighmen 

Roads  enginemen. 

Horse-keeper 

Stablemen 

8a»ldlera 

Oardenara 


weat 

Highest. 

Af-arage. 

$7  30 

$13  60 

$10  22 

8  58 

808 

758 

7  30 

808 

7W 

7  10 

8  08 

751 

340 

656 

541 

534 

534 

534 

600 

700 

834 

5  12 

558 

528 

564 

558 

4  74 

7  00 

730 

7  12 

808 

808 

808 

808 

808 

888 

8  00 

800 

800 

748 

824 

800 

400 

634 

480 

808 

806 

808 

656 

7  34 

7  14 

886 

836 

8M 

656 

748 

708 

584 

5U 

534 

6S4 

634 

634 

7  80 

780 

730 

686 

686 

838 

584 

534 

531 

658 

668 

858 

534 

534 

53« 
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GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

lu  the  Newcastle  post-office  the  postmaster  receives  a  salary  of 
$3,700  per  annum.  The  chief  and  senior  clerks  are  also  paid  by  the 
year.  Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  are  divided  into  two  classes. 
In  the  second  the  pay  is  at  first  $3  per  week ;  proficiency  brings  an  in- 
creafiie  by  48  cents  up  to  $9.24  per  week.  Then  when  vacancies  occur 
the  second-class  men  are  promoted  to  the  first  at  a  salary  of  $10  per 
week,  which  is  increased  from  time  to  time  to  $12,  thus  making  the 
pay  of  sorting  clerks  and  telegraphists  from  $3  to  $12  per  week. 

Letter-carriers  or  postmen  receive  from  $4.38  to  $6.32.  Postmen  of 
good  character  having  served  Ofteen  years  and  upwards  receive  72 
cents  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary ;  those  having  ten  years'  service 
get  48  cents  extra  per  week,  and  the  five  years'  men  24  cents  extra. 

The  ordinary  duty  of  post-office  employes  in  eight  hours  per  day  or 
a  maximum  of  forty-eight  hours  in  a  week  of  six  days.  On  Sundays  the 
average  of  duty  is  two  hours. 

Waget  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  employee  in  the  poet-office  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


Oooupations. 


P<Mtma«ter perannam. 

Chief  ol«rk do. 


Sorting  clerka  and  tolegraphiftts per  week. 

Letter-carriers do 

Telejeraph  clerks,  females do 

Coon  try  postmen do 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$1.41188 
4  00 
438 
300 
4  00 

ti'Sioo 

12  00 
6  32 
800 
5  00 

Average. 


13,700  00 


PRINTEBS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICBS. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fift^-four  hours  to  printers  (oompositors, 
pressmen,  proof-readersj  ^c.)  in  Newo€utlo-vpon-Tynt, 


Compositors 
SCereot]rpeni 
Emplojto  in  press-room 
Employes  in  mailing  department 
Job-room  oompoaitors 

Engineers 

Firemen     .  

Vewa-room  oompositors 
Job-room  pressmen 


*  And  18  and  20  cents  per  hoar  overtime. 
COMPOSITORS. 


Long  primer  to  emerald per  1,000  ens. 

Konpareil do 

Roby do 

Feaii do 


Kight- 
work. 


10  16 
17 
18 
10 


Day. 
work. 


f0  14 
15 
16 

17 


seahen's  wages. 

Seamen  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  general  dullness  in  all 
branches  of  trade  very  strongly,  and  they  will  be  obliged  to  draw  upon 
earnings  they  laid  by  during  the  more  prosperous  times  of  the  past 
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three  years.  English  seamen  are  more  provident,  it  seems,  than  their 
fellow-laborers  in  other  callings,  and  have  husbanded  the  high  wages 
of  1881  and  1883,  recent  official  statistics  showing  that  the  amonnt  of 
seamen's  money-orders  issued  has  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  the  amonnt  received  and  paid  at  the  seamen's  savings 
banks  has  also  largely  increased  in  that  time,  so  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  past  three  years  the  sailors  have  been  in  receipt  of 
larger  wages  than  before  that  time,  and  that  they  have  saved  more  oat 
of  those  wages.  But  with  the  laying  up  of  vessels  that  began  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  wages  began  to  fall.  Despite  the 
low  figures  at  which  they  are  now  quoted,  there  are  hundreds  of  sailors 
at  this  port  eager  to  accept  them  if  they  could  only  find  a  berth.  Bat 
there  is  no  demand  for  seamen.  Where  there  is  one  berth  there  are 
dozens  of  applicants.  A  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of  sailors 
and  sea-going  men  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  3,500,  and  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  increase  that  number  by  additional  withdrawal  of  carry- 
ing tonnage. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  by  the 
Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Company  for  coast  navigation,  as  compared  with 
the  wages  of  1878,  together  with  the  average  wages  paid  per  month  for 
sail  and  steam,  ocean  and  coast  navigation  in  Newcastle-npon-Tyne : 


Oooapations. 

Steam  ooaat— 
naTigating. 

Steam 
laid 

coastp- 
up. 

Ocean  narlga- 
tion,  1884. 

Coast 

187& 

1884. 

187a 

1884. 

Steam. 

saa. 

^ 

ifMttr.  .^. 

$12  12 
11  00 
824 
872 
7  08 
7  00 
700 
572 
15  80 
072 
800 
700 
886 
684 

$10  46 

1144 

824 

848 

730 

7  06 

7  06 

5  60 

17  00 

10  84 

7  78 

7  06 

656 

$14  58 
7  54 
686 
824 
5  72 
5  72 
7  00 

5  72 
072 
780 

6  86 
672 
672 

•6  00 

$14  58 
754 
632 
8  24 
560 
560 
560 
660 
972 
730 
082 
660 
600 
586 

Chief  mmte 

$8  10 
700 
600 
4  10 
3  10 
600 
600 
18  00 
12  10 

7  10 

8  15 
8  10 

$7  00 
5  10 
600 
405 
8  00 
600 
4  10 

$7  OP 

SeooDd  mate •» 

Garpentor 

5  10 
5  10 

500 

Seamen  (able-bodied) 

8  00 

Cook  and  stoward...' 

4  15 

Cook ;... 

4  10 

OhlAf  anflrlnAAr. 

Second  enffineer 

ThiWi  enffuieer 

iTli^lllgQ I 

Tiimmeni ..,.^. 

Watehmen 

*  Bight  nights. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  table,  there  is  no  material  change 
in  the  cost  of  living  now  as  compared  with  1878.  There  have  been  qnite 
wide  fluctuations  in  that  time,  and  during  the  general  boom  of  1882-'83 
prices  went  up  in  proportion  to  the  advance  in  wages.  But  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  now  very  closely  resembles  those  of  1878,  when  trade  was 
dull  and  prices  of  all  kinds  were  low.  In  the  provision  market  there 
is  but  very  little  change,  the  ruling  quotations  being,  if  anything,  a 
trifle  lower  than  those  of  a  corresponding  period  of  1878.  Groceries 
are  steady  at  about  the  same  figures.  Dry  goods  show  the  most  marked 
decrease,  prices  for  the  various  grades  ranging  considerably  lower  than 
those  quoted  five  years  ago.  Flour  is  lower  and  better  now  than  it  ever 
has  been  in  the  history  of  Newcastle.  There  is  comparatively  HtUe  made 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  it  coming  from  America,  though  no  incoD- 
siderable  quantity  is  imported  from  Hungary.    This  is  one  branch  of 
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trade  to  which  especial  atteution  should  be  called.  American  flour  takes 
the  highest  rauk  in  this  market,  on  account  of  its  purity  and  its  cheap- 
ness. It  is  the  prime  favorite,  and  every  year  sees  a  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  importation.  There  is  still  room  for  a  vast  increase 
in  the  sales  here  and  in  this  neighborhood,  and  a  little  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  millers  would  drive  all  other  manufacturers  out  of  the  market. 

PBIOES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  in  1878  and  in  1884 : 


Articles. 


PB0V1BX0ir& 

Floor,  wheat : 

Superfine 

Extra  funllj 

Ordinary 

Floar,  rye 

Beef: 

Freeh  roaatine  pieces 

Fresh  sonp  pieces 

Fresh  ramp  steaks 

Corned 

Veal: 

Foreqnarters 

Hindquarters 

Cntleto 

Hatton: 

Foreqaarters 

Leg 

Chops 

Pork: 

Fresh 

Corned  or  salted 

Bacon 

Hams,  smoked  (Wiltshire) 

Shoulders  ( American) 

Saasages  (ham) 

Lard , 

Butter 

Cheese 

Bice 

Beans 

Milk :. 

Milk  (condensed,  pint  tins)  . . . 
BW» 


OBOCEBIX8. 

Tsfti  colony  and  good  black  . . . 

Rio,  green 

Rio,  roasted 

Sugar: 

Good  brown 

Yellow  C 

Coffee  B 

Whit«  A 

Molasses: 

New  Orleans 

Porto  Rico .. 

Simp 

Soap,  common 

SUrch 

Coal 

OU,  petroleum 


DOMKSnC  DBT  GOODS,  BTO. 

Shirtings: 

Brown,  44-inch,   standard 

quality 

Bleached,  44-inch,  standard 

quality 


1878. 


Unit  of  quantity.  Value. 


per  barrel. 

...do 

...do 

...do 


perpound. , 

'.■.!do  *"!*.! 
...do , 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...  do 

..  do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do.... 
per  quart . 
....do 


per  dozen. 


per  pound  . 


.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 


per  gallon. 

'.'.'.doV.'.y. 
perpound. 

per  ton.... 
per  gallon. 


per  yard. 
...do.... 


$7  66 
803 


I  24  to 
16  to 
8to 


6  71 


40t0       60 

22 

32 

05 
07 
07 
08 

40 
48 
60 
07 
10 
2  01  to  8  64 
48 


1884. 


Unit  of  quantity. 


per  stone  . 

:..do 

...do 

...do 


per  pound  . 

...do '.','.'.'.'. 
...do 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 

..do. 
...do. 
...do. 


...do , 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

per  stone . . 

.:..do 

perpound.. 
per  dozen. 


per  pound. 


...do. 
...do. 


...do. 
...do 
...do. 
...do. 


per  stone.. 

:..do 

per  gallon, 
perpound. 

per  ton 

per  gallon. 


per  yard  . 
...do.... 


Value. 


fOSO 


$0  42te 


22  to 


46 
48 

20 
16 
H 


14  to 


22  to 


16 
16 
20 

18 
20 
24 


18to      24 


18 


11 

16 

16to      24 

24to      26 

12to      16 

04 

72 


12 
24 


82to      88 

24 
82 

06 
07 
05 


72 


05  to 


72 
06 
10 
2  65to  3  40 
42 


07 
0» 
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1878. 


1884. 


ArticleB. 


Unit  of  qnAotity. 


DOMBSnC  DBY  OOODB,  BTC.— 

Continned. 


standard 


Sheetings: 

Brown,    72-incb, 
quality 

Bleached,  08-inch,  standard 

quality 

Cotton  flannel,  ffood  quality — 
Ticking,  good  quality: 

Single  linen 

Double  linen 

Union  single 

Prints 

Mousseline  de  laines 

All  wool  cloth : 

Suitable  for  working  men.. 

Unions 

Boots,  men's  heavy 


per  yard  . 


...do. 
..do. 


...do. 
..  do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


...do... 
...do.... 
per  pair. . 


Values.         Unit  of  quantity.  *       Tslnsa 


10  18 


per  yard  . 


21  |....do. 
16   ....do. 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
..do. 


24 

60 
16 
10 
24 

72 

48 

2  55 


M14 
$   28to      n 


34 

47 
12 


....do.... 
....do.... 
per  pair. 


OSto      23 

72 
4fi 

1  a<to  3SS 


House  rent— 1878. 


I      Price. 


Four-roomed  tenements  ..per  week..   $1  20-$l  80 

Two-roomed  tenements do >       84-  1  20 

Six-roomed  tenements do I    1  02-  2  43 


Board  and  lodgings— 1878-1884. 


Price. 


For  men perweek..j    $2  01-^88 

For  women do j      2  10>  2  91 


HABITS  OF   THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

lu  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  paragraph  4,  it 
must  be  understood  that  in  this  district  there  are  a  great  many  miners 
whose  hours  of  work  are  necessarily  irregular,  and  blast  fumacemeu, 
glass-workers,  and  iron-puddlers,  whose  work  is  done  in  shifts.  This 
system  throws  a  greater  proportion  of  men  into  the  temptations  of  the 
<* public  houses''  than  does  the  system  of  a  continuous  day's  work  in 
the  strictly  manufacturing  districts.  All  things  taken  into  consider- 
ation, their  methods  of  work,  the  peculiar  hours  for  relaxation  and 
amusement,  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  legitimate  and  harm- 
less entertainment,  the  working  classes  here  may  l^  safely  said  to  be 
steady  and  trustworthy,  though  they  are  but  little  inclined  to  be  sav- 
ing. Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  own  their  little  patches  of  ground,  and 
a  little  house,  but  the  gteat  majority  of  them  are  tenants,  who,  so  long 
as  they  can  satisfy  the  monthly  demands  of  the  landlord,  and  can  de- 
cently clothe  and  feed  themselves  and  families  week  by  week,  seem  to 
be  satisfied  to  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  This  is  very  dearly 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  engineers  in  Sunderland,  a  city  near  here. 
They  went  out  on  strike  some  nine  months  ago,  and  their  ranks  have 
been  steadily  increased  by  laborers  thrown  out  of  employment  on  ac- 
count of  the  closing  of  works  dependent  upon  the  works  of  the  engi- 
neers, until  the  number  of  idle  men  in  Sunderland  now  amounts  to  over 
5,000.  For  a  while  the  funds  of  their  vaiious  labor  unions  supported 
them ;  they  could  not  support  themselves.  But  as  month  after  month 
rolled  on  those  funds  were  reduced  to  such  a  point  that  they  have  been 
obliged  to  appoint  committees  to  canvass  the  town  soliciting  aid.  Great 
destitution  and  misery  prevails,  and  as  both  strikers  and  employers  are 
firm  in  their  respective  positions,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  end  will  be. 

The  ^*  public  house"  is,  unfortunately,  the  bank  in  which  most  of  the 
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dei>06it8  of  the  working  classes  are  made,  and  it  is  a  bank  that  pays  no 
interest. 

Id  nearly  all  the  great  corporations  the  workmen  are  paid  off  Friday 
night  or  Saturday  noon,  and  are  given  the  Saturday  afternoon  for  a 
half  holiday.  Then  it  is  that  the  public  houses  reap  their  golden  harvest. 
There  are  in  the  city  of  Newcastle  alone  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
public  houses,  where  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  from  12  o'clock 
Saturday  noon  until  11  at  nignt  they  are  crowded,  the  counters  often 
being  four  and  five  deep.  The  laborer  (female,  unfortunately,  as  well  hb 
male),  has  half  a  day  on  his  hands  with  nothing  to  do.  The  public  house 
is  always  free  to  him,  and  there  he  sits  and  smokes,  and  talks  and 
drinks,  until  turned  out  by  the  closing  of  the  place  at  11  o'clock. 
Beer  and  whisky  are  the  tipples,  the  former  a  very  strong,  heady  stuff, 
totally  unlike  the  lager  beer  of  Germany,  being  nearly  as  conducive  of 
drunkenness  as  the  latter.  The  women  drink  beer  and  gin,  oftentimes 
in  company  with  the  men,  but  more  frequently  in  little  side  rooms.  The 
amount  of  drinking  among  all  conditions  of  the  laboring  classes  is  ap- 
palling. 

On  Sundays  the  streets  are  deserted  till  half  past  12,  and  then,  as 
if  by  magic,  with  the  taking  down  of  the  public-house  shutters,  the 
laborer  springs  into  sight,  only  to  be  lost  within  the  saloon  until  half 
past  2'8  closing  puts  him  out.  From  6  to  10  the  saloons  are  open  on 
Sunday  nights,  and  the  experience  of  Saturday  night  is  repeated. 

There  are  in  Newcastle  one  public  library  and  small  reading-room^ 
free  to  every  one  who  is  indorsed  by  a  known  citizen,  one  pla<^  where 
free  concerts  are  given  every  Saturday  evening  during  the  winter,  and 
three  hundred  and  ninety -four  public  houses. 

THE  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYjg  AND  EMPLOYER. 

^^The  relations  existing  between  employers  and  employes"  is  of  the 
most  amicable  nature.  Employers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  simply  require  the 
regular  attendance  of  their  employes,  and  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  assigned — they  go  beyond  that,  and  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  home  life  of  the  people  who  work  for  them,  not 
infrequently  visiting  their  houses,  and  in  an  unobtrusive  kindly  way 
making  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  surroundings.  These 
attentions  are  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  relations  of  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  classes. 
The  workingman  feels  that  he  is  not  a  mere  machine,  of  which  a  stated 
amount  of  work  is  required  each  day.  He  realizes  that  his  industry, 
frugality,  and  correct  habits  will  not  only  be  known,  but  appreciated 
by  bis  employers,  and  this  knowledge  is  oftentimes  the  one  thing  that 
stimulates  him  to  renewed  efforts  and  strengthens  him  in  a  course  of 
life,  which  under  different  circumstances  he  would  find  full  of  tempta- 
tions he  could  not  easily  withstand. 

The  few  masters  who  are  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  overbearing  ai^  known 
to  have  the  most  dissipated  workmen,  men  who  8X)end  their  spare  time 
and  money  in  the  public  houses,  and  whose  work  is  never  so  satisfactory 
as  that  of  the  steady  trustworthy  laborer  who  works  for  his  own  and 
his  master's  interests,  knowing  that  by  advancing  the  latter  he  is  help- 
ing himself.  Employers  are  always  accessible  to  even  the  humblest  of 
their  men.  If  any  one  has  a  grievance  he  may  state  it  clearly  and  freely^ 
without  any  fear  of  prejudice,  and  it  will  be  investigated.  All  queis- 
tions  affecting  the  rights  of  workingmen  are  discussed  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  representatives  of  the  workmen  and  of  the  em- 
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ployers,  and  if  tbey  cannot  arrive  at  an  understanding  arbitration 
almost  invariably  follows,  thns  doing  away  with  the  long  and  disastrous 
strikes  that  were  formerly  used  to  force  a  settlement  of  differences. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  various  trades  and  industries  in  the  north  of  England  are  most 
perfectly  organized,  and  these  several  organizations  are  a  power  in  the 
community.  Their  influence  is  very  great,  and  it  makes  itself  felt  on 
every  possible  occasion.  In  the  lesser  societies  rates  of  wages  are  fixed 
and  maintained  by  the  united  action  of  the  members,  who  not  only  de- 
termine what  wages  they  themselves  shall  receive,  but  also  what  shall 
be  paid  those  who  are  not  members  of  their  organizations. 

The  larger  associations,  such  as  the  miners,  the  amalgated  engineers, 
the  iron  ship-builders,  and  boiler- makers,  who  number  their  members 
by  tens  of  thousands,  have  very  wisely  abandoned  the  old-time  policy 
of  striking  to  enforce  their  decrees,  but  almost  invariably  refer  what- 
ever they  may  have  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  as  is  noticed  in 
another  portion  of  this  report.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  most  per- 
fectly organized,  and  have  an  immense  capital  with  which  to  carry  out 
any  plan  of  action  that  may  be  decided  upon. 

The  principal  object  of  these  trades  associations,  next  to  the  protec- 
tion of  themselves  in  the  matter  of  wages,  is  provision  for  members  in 
case  of  sickness,  disability,  or  want  of  employment*,  and  almost  every 
society  has  a  large  fund  for  this  purpose,  kept  up  by  voluntary  monthly 
payments  of  the  members  and  outside  donations.  As  showing  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  done,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  engineers'  strike 
at  Sunderland,  which  has  been  on  for  forty-six  weeks,  the  relief  com- 
mittee reported  for  the  week  ending  May  17  the  total  income  for  the 
week  was  $2,254.63,  and  the  expenditure  $2,075.68,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $178.95. 

The  societies  are  non-religious  and  non-political,  though  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  they  exercise  a  very  considerable  influence  in  mold- 
ing public  sentiment  about  election  times. 

THE  PREVALENCY  OP  STRIKES. 

The  north  of  England  is  particularly  free  from  strikes j  that  is  to  say 
free  from  those  great  contests  between  labor  and  capital  that  entail 
great  misery  and  suffering  on  the  one  and  great  pecuniary  loss  on  the 
other.  Of  course,  there  are  in  some  trades  occasional  differences  of 
opinion  between  masters  and  men,  when  the  men  decline  to  work  until 
such  differences  are  adjusted.  But  for  the  past  eighteen  years  there 
has  been  no  great  strike  here.  This  very  fortunate  state  of  affairs  has 
come  about  through  the  masters  and  men  learning,  after  long  and  ex- 
pensive lessons,  that  there  is  as  much,  business  method  to  be  observed 
in  treating  the  labor  question  as  in  any  purely  commercial  transaction. 
Hence,  when  there  is  a  disagreement  betweeu  the  purchasers  of  labor 
and  the  disposers  thereof,  the  matter  is  treated  as  similar  difficulties  in 
other  branches  of  business  would  be.  Instead  of  following  the  old  plan 
of  attempting  to  force  a  settlement  of  the  trouble  by  long  and  costly 
strikes  an  entirely  different  nxethod  of  procedure  is  now  resorted  to. 

Perhaps  this  method,  which  obtains  in  all  the  great  industries  of  the 
north  of  England,  especially  in  the  coal  and  manufactured  iron  trades, 
where  differences  of  opinion  are  constantly  arising,  might  best  be  illus- 
trated by  briefly  reporting  a  case  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  which 
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has  just  been  decided  here  in  Newcastle.  It  must  first  be  onderstood 
that  these  enormoas  industries,  representing  millions  of  capital  and  arm- 
ies of  laborers,  have  what  is  known  as  a  board  of  conciliation  and  ar- 
trabition,  consisting  of  two  members  representing  the  employers,  two 
members  representing  the  employes,  and  an  umpire. 

The  employers,  in  the  case  referred  to,  claimed  a  redaction  of  one  shil- 
ling per  ton  on  paddling,  and  10  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  mill 
wages. 

Gniis  claim  the  employes  contested,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  it  being  impossible  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  Dr.  Si)ence  Watson,  as  arbitra- 
tor, his  decision  to  regulate  wages  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

Both  sides  appeared  before  Dr.  Watson,  and  a  representative  of  the 
employers  stated  their  side  of  the  case,  arguing,  among  other  things, 
the  fall  in  the  net  realized  price  of  iron  of  68. 11.46(2.  per  ton,  and  in 
the  current  market-price  since  the  last  arbitration  in  January ;  the  de- 
pression at  present  prevailing  in  the  finished  iron  trade,  as  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  works  that  are  standing  still  and  the  shortness  of 
work  at  those  that  are  still  able  to  keep  going ;  the  absence  of  the  slid- 
ing scale;  the  necessity  that  the  cost  of  production  should  be  lowered 
if  works  are  to  be  kept  going,  which  is  not  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  arbitration  there  were  1,157  puddling-fumaces  in 
operation,  whereas  now  there  are  but  S52. 

The  representative  of  the  workmen  replied  by  maintaining  that  no 
alteration  has  taken  place  justifying  any  reduction,  nor  have  the  em- 
ployes any  right  to  claim  a  reduction  in  lieu  of  the  sliding-scale,  enter- 
ing into  a  full  explanation  of  previous  awards  and  the  cause  that  did 
away  with  the  sliding-scale.  He  argued  that  the  lying  idle  of  the  tar- 
naces  should  tend  to  increase  the  price:  that  reduction  in  wages  and  re- 
daction in  prices  never  created  confluence  nor  brought  better  trade; 
that  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent,  in  November,  18fi2,  with  the  addition 
of  7^  per  cent,  in  October  last,  failed  to  secure  orders,  and  the  employers 
now  complain  of  depressed  trade ;  that,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  man- 
ufacture and  their  unusual  facilities  northern  manufacturers  are  under- 
selling the  manufacturers  in  other  districts,  and  are  compelling  them  to 
close  tlieir  works;  endeavoring  to  prove  (1)  that  comparing  the  past 
with  the  present  the  claim  of  the  employers  is  unjustifiable;  (2)  that 
reductions  never  stimulated  nor  improved  trade;  and  (3)  that  the  em- 
ployes views  on  the  basis  of  the  sliding-scale  are  in^accordauce  with  the 
ba^'  awarded  and  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  previous  arbitration. 

Dr.  Watson,  after  carefully  considering  the  employers'  case  and  the 
workmen's  reply,  awarded  as  follows: 

That  for  the  period  beginning  April  12  and  ending  June  28, 1884,  there  shall  l>e  a  re- 
duction of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling,  and  2^  per  cent,  on  all  other  forge  and  miU 
wages. 

Although  this  award  was  not  made  until  the  18th  of  April,  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  and  the  wages  of  the  men — who  had  been  working 
right  along  through  all  the  meetings  and  discussions  of  their  representa- 
tives—were paid  from  the  I2th  of  April  on  that  basis. 

The  benefit,  both  to  employers  and  workmen,  of  this  system  of  arbi- 
tration, by  which  all  their  disputes  are  settled,  is  incalculable,  and  it  is 
to  this  system  alone  that  the  great  coal  and  iron  industries,  the  base  of 
the  mighty  commercial  power  of  the  north  of  England,  are  so  free  from 
the  demoralization  invariably  attendant  upon  labor  strikes. 
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The  awards  made  daring  the  past  six  years  are  as  follows  : 

August  2, 1877. — Employers'  application  for  a  general  reduction  of  10  per  oenl  in 
wages.  Awarded  that  **  the  present  rate  of  wages  oontinne  till  either  party  give  to 
the  other  not  less  than  three  months'  notice  for  a  change. 

January  13, 1879. — Employers'  claim  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  iron-workea. 
Awarded  a  reduction  oi  6  pence  per  ton  in  puddling,  and  5  per  cent,  in  all  other 
wages. 

September  18, 1879.— Employers'  claim  for  a  special  reduction  of  15  per  cent,  in  cer- 
tain plate  mill  wages.  Awarded  that  **  the  tonnage  rates  payable  to  rollers,  heaters, 
and  shearmen  in  plate  and  sheet  mills  be  from  the  pay  commencing  next  after  ths 
date  of  fhis  award  1'^  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  in  effect  on  the  12ui  of  April  last" 

September  18, 1879.— Employers  claim  for  a  reduction  of  &  pence  i»er  ton  in  puddling 
and  5  per  cent,  in  other  forge  and  mill  wages.    Award  against  any  reduction. 

Deeember  17, 1860. — Workmen's  claim  that  the  7^  i»er  cent,  reduction  taken  off  Oe- 
tober  6,  1879.  be  returned.    Claim  disallowed. 

April  29,  1882. — Workmen's  claim  of  7|  per  cent,  advance  for  the  cazrent  three 
months  ending  April  29, 1882.    No  sum  due  the  operatives. 

**  Future  rates  of  wages  for  six  months  commencing  May  1, 1882."  Award :  Opeia- 
tives  entitled  to  no  advance  for  the  first  three  mont&,  but  on  the  final  three  months 
there  shall  be  an  advance  of  3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  2|j»er  cent,  on  other 
wages  up  to  the  16th  of  September,  and  from  that  date  to  October  28  a  further  snm  of 
3  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  2^  per  cent,  on  other  wages. 

Ifovtmoer  23, 1882. — Operatives  claim  for  an  advance  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  puddling 
and  7-^  per  cent,  in  other  wages.    No  advance  awarded. 

Employers  claim  for  a  reduction  of  9  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  7^  per  cent, 
in  other  wages.  A  reduction  awarded  of  6  pence  per  ton  on  puddling  and  5  per  cent 
on  other  forge  and  mill  wages. 

00-OPERATION. 

From  the  year  1844,  when  tweoty-eight  meo,  with  a  capital  of  £2S^ 
started  a  co-operative  grocery  store  in  the  town  of  Bochdale,  co-operation 
has  made  most  rapid  strides  all  over  England,  and  in  the  north  in  par* 
tionlar.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  industrial  societies  act,  in 
June,  1852,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty  co-operative  societies  in  exist- 
ence, all  of  them  more  or  less  prosperous,  a  prosperity  that  greatly 
increased  nnder  the  protection  of  this  act. 

As  the  system  developed  and  new  societies  were  established  all  over 
the  country,  it  became  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  system  to  unite 
the  various  forces  and  thus  secure  advantages  which  single  stores  could 
not  obtain.  Accordingly,  in  1863,  fifty  different  societies,  representing 
17,545  members,  formed  the  Wholesale  Society  of  Manchester,  with  a 
capital  of  £999.  This  Wholesale  Society  grew  rapidly  in  members, 
sales,  capital,  and  piofits.  Other  large  societies  joined  it,  and  finally 
the  Co-operative  Union  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates 
firom  the  different  large  societies  held  in  Newcastle  in  1873,  a  large 
branch  of  the  Manchester  Society  having  been  established  here  the  year 
previous. 

From  that  time  to  this  the  union  has  been  extending  its  field  of 
operations  in  every  direction,  and  is  becoming  stronger  and  greater 
every  year.  Within  two  years  Irom  its  organization  its  membership 
increased  to  31,030,  and  a  buyer  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  ftimish  the 
society  with  pure  Irish  butter,  a  trade  that  has  since  increased  so  rapidly 
that  they  now  have  buyers  in  Kilmallock,  Limerick,  Armagh,  Water- 
ford,  Glonmel,  and  Oork,  and  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  Irish  butter 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1876  a  buyer  was  stationed  in  New  York  to 
purchase  American  produce  for  the  union,  and  that  branch  has  been 
largely  extended. 

^e  growth  of  co-operation  since  the  consolidation  may  best  be  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  is  an  exhibit  of  the  number  of  members 
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holding  shares  in  the  wholesale  society  or  union,  the  capital,  net  sales, 
net  profits,  and  average  dividends  paid  daring  the  years  named : 


Yew. 

Number 

of  mem- 

¥e». 

1 
Capital.-  Netiales. 

1 

Net 
profit. 

Average 

dlTidrad 

paid  per  £. 

1864... 

18,837 

74,787 

168,085 

805,161 

421,482 

£2,455 
82,062 
200,044 
442, 114 
674,458 

£51,857 

412.240 

1.636,960 

2,705,625 

8.819,108 

£267 
4,862 
14,282 
84,950 
82,919 

I860 

2874 

1879 

3 

188  (three  anarten) 

The  wholesale  society  to  which  the  above  table  refers  is  composed  of 
sections,  formed  of  the  different  local  societies  within  certain  bounda- 
ries. The  local  societies  send  delegates  to  the  stated  meetings  of  the 
sections,  which  are  in  turn  represented  by  delegates  in  an  aunual  con- 
gress. 

The  northern  section  comprises  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  part  of  the  North  Biding  of 
York.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  in  the  union,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  growth  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  the  north  during  a  period  of  six  years  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1883. 

Summary  of  societies  in  nor^iern  seotian. 


Tear. 

Societies. 

Members. 

Trade. 

Profit 

1878 

126 
126 
141 
130 
122 
120 

68.552 
71,674 
78,283 
83,078 
90.166 
97.948 

£2,168.861 
2.112,652 
2.  552, 179 
2,684,173 
8,126.288 
8.871,869 

£231,707 
241.644 
286.176 
814.774 
850,788 
899,402 

IgJO 

1880 : 

1881 

1882 

1888 

The  returns  for  this  section  for  the  year  1883  have  just  been  issued, 
and  show  that  there  are  97,943  members.  There  is  a  share  capital  of 
£714,568  and  a  loan  capital  of  £45,805.  The  value  of  land,  buildings, 
and  fixed  stock  amounts  to  £288,752.  The  sum  of  £3,371.369  was  re- 
ceived for  goods  sold,  producing  a  net  profit  of  £399,402,  of  which 
£1,460  were  applied  to  educational  and  £546  to  charitable  purposes. 

The  following  table  summarizes  the  year's  business  by  counties: 


Ifameof  sodety. 


Vorthainbeirland . 

Barham 

Cumberland 

WestmoieiaDd  ... 
York 


Value  of 

Kamber 

Share 

land.    . 

members. 

capital. 

boUd. 
ings.  fte. 

21.606 

£156.612 

£61.890 

56.250 

405,586 

154, 6U 

11,762 

116,454 

52,007 

2.107 

12,480 

4,889 

6,128 

28.468 

14.365 

Goods  sold.  I 


.665,918 

879.055 

40,961 

155,587 


Ket 
profit. 


£90,444 
247,774 

86.506 
2,020 

13,749 


Of  all  the  societies  in  Korthumberland  County  the  one  at  Newcastle 
is  by  far  the  most  important  and  did  the  largest  amount  of  business 
during  the  past  year.  It  has  5,850  members;  a  share  and  loan  capital 
of  £45,603.    The  value  of  its  land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  is  £14,476 
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During  1883  it  received  for  goods  sold  the  sum  of  £239,872 ;  has  no 
accounts  owing  and  owes  nothing  for  goods.  The  net  profits  for  the 
year  were  £31,677. 

That  th«  movement  is  still  growing  here  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the  society's  already  large  build- 
ing,  and  even  now  they  are  cramped  for  room.  There  is  a  committee  in 
America  making  arrangements  for  the  further  increase  of  their  par- 
chasing  territory,  and  this  committee  will  either  make  an  arrangement 
with  American  millwrights  to  come  to  Tyneside  to  erect  flouring^miUs 
or  will  increase  the  facilities  for  the  rapid  shipment  of  American  tour 
to  this  district. 

From  the  simple  beginning  of  supplying  groceries  only,  the  field  <rf 
the  co-operators  has  gradually  extended  until  now  the  wholesale  soci- 
ety, which  is  really  the  fountain-head  firom  which  all  other  societies 
drow,  can  supply  everything.  In  Manchester  it  has  a  bank,  a  central 
grocer^'  and  provision  and  furnishing  warehouse,  a  large  drapery, 
woolen  cloth,  and  boot  and  shoe  factory :  it  has  very  large  and  per- 
fectly equipped  branches  in  Newcastle  and  London ;  biscuit  and  sweet 
factmry  at  Grumpsall ;  boot  and  shoe  works  in  Leicester  and  in  Heck- 
mondwike;  soap  works  at  Durham  and  purchasing  and  forwarding 
works  at  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Ooole,  and  Garston  in  England,  Cork,  Lim- 
erick, Tipperary,  Kilmallock,  Waterford,Tralee,and  Armagh  in  Ireland, 
and  at  New  York,  Oalais,  Itouen,  Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg.  These 
depots  are  in  charge  of  representatives  of  the  society  and  personify 
attend  to  the  buying,  packing,  and  shipping  of  the  articles  sent  here. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

■  l^s  district  being  given  up  almost  entirely  to  those  branches  of 
manufacture  in  which  the  work  is  too  severe  for  women,  has  not  that- 
large  proportion  of  female  laborers  noticeable  in  the  districts  farther 
south.  Coal  mining,  iron-  working,  and  ship  building  are  the  three  great 
industries  of  this  district,  and  in  none  of  them  can  women  be  profitably 
employed.  In  glass  works  there  is  some  female  labor,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories, of  which  there  are  but  few,  also  employ  women.  There  are  a  few 
females  employed  in  the  Government  telegraph  ofBce,  bat  the  largest 
fidd,  by  far,  is  in  the  dry-goods  shops,  where  they  serve  as  clerks,  and 
in  the  establishments  for  making  ladies'  garments.  There  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  women  and  girls  so  employed. 

Wages  paid  women  are  invariably  lower  than  those  paid  to  men  oc- 
cupying similar  positions,  and  are  fi^om  5  to  10  per  cent,  lower  now  than 
in  1878.  The  hours  of  labor  are  substantially  the  same  for  men  and 
women,  both  having  the  Saturday  half  holiday  when  employed  in  Cm- 
tories.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  here  to  give  all  clerks  in  shops  one 
afternoon  of  the  week  for  recreation.  The  matter  is  being  very  exten- 
sively agitated  and  will  eventually  succeed. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  employes  is  good,  and  there 
is  a  steady  decrease  in  the  prejudice  against  women  who  are  oompelled 
to  earn  their  living  behind  a  counter  or  in  a  factory,  a  prejudice  that 
only  a  few  years  ago  was  exceptionally  strong  in  this  district.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  employes  themselves,  who,  by  their  indus- 
try, intelligence,  and  upright  conduct,  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  confidence  and  respect. 

In  many  of  the  larger  establishments,  where  large  numbers  of  women 
are  employed,  there  are  clubs,  social  and  literary,  whose  regular  meet- 
ings are  well  attended  and  conducive  of  much  good.    Most  of  these 
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clubs  have  libraries,  or  make  arrangements  whereby  members  may  en- 
joy the  privileges  of  circalating  libraries,  and  the  opportanities  for  self- 
improvement  thus  afforded  are  very  generally  token  advantage  of. 
The  proprietors  of  the  establishments  take  great  interest  in  these  socie- 
ties and  often  contribute  very  materially  to  their  support,  both  by  finan- 
cial aid  and  personal  attention. 

The  manner  in  which  the  large  buildings  of  this  city  are  constructed 
renders  fire  an  almost  unheard-of  affair.  They  are  as  nearly  fire-proof 
as  possible,  very  little,  if  any,  wood  entering  into  their  construction ; 
stUl  all  reasonable  precautions  are  taken,  and  every  family  provided 
for  a  rapid  and  safe  exit  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm. 

Sanitary  matters  are,  as  a  rule,  well  attended  to,  the  premises  in 
whicf  women  work  being  kept  clean,  well  lighted,  and  well  ventilated. 
There  are  numerous  benefit  societies  for  the  assistance  and  care  of  sick 
members,  and  the  employers'  liberty  act  provides  for  the  care  of  those 
disabled  through  accident  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  not^  in  another  portion  of 
this  report,  show  but  little  change  now  from  the  ruling  prices  at  the 
time  of  the  last  report.  Wages  increased  during  the  era  of  extreme 
prosperity,  and  prices  went  up ;  but  when,  in  sympathy  with  the  gen- 
eral depression,  wages  decreased,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  also  came 
down,  until  now  they  show  but  little  change  from  those  of  a  correspond- 
ing period  in  1878. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  school-board  system,  the  education  of 
female  laborers  has  vastly  improved.  Under  the  existing  law  employers 
cannot  engage  females  to  work  in  factories,  shops,  &c.,  if  they  are  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age,  unless  they  have  been  passed  by  the  school 
board,  and  if  over  that  age  they  must  have  attended  school  a  certain 
length  of  time.  If  they  have  not  been  passed  the  employer  is  obliged 
to  send  them  to  school  so  many  days  a  week,  and  rather  than  suffer  the 
inconvenience  of  such  irregular  hours,  they  are  careful  to  engage  only 
those  who  have  passed  the  board.  In  this  way  the  mental  standard  of 
female  workers  has  been  greatly  raised,  and  with  the  continually  grow^ 
ing  desire  on  their  part  for  an  sidvance  in  their  position,  as  is  shown  by 
their  eagerness  to  accept  any  means  of  self  improvement,  there  is  every 
prospect  of  this  change  for  the  better  in  the  educational  status  of  women 
workers  being  an  enduring  one  and  of  incalculable  benefit  to  them  and 
to  the  world. 

E0BIN80N  LOCKE, 

OomuU 

United  States  Oonsulate, 

Neu^easHean'Tyney  August 20, 1884. 


HorrnroHAM. 

REPORT  BY  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  SMITH. 

In  compliance  with  the  instructions  in  your  circular  of  the  15th  of 
February  last,  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe,  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  the  annexed  tables  of 
wages  in  this  district:  (1)  general  trades;  (2)  hosiery  manufa<*.ture ;  (3) 
cotton  doubling;  (4)  leather  manufacture;  (5)  fancy  lace  and  curtain 
manufacture;  (6)  railway  employes;  (7)  mines  and  mining;  (8)  iron 
work  and  foundry;  (9)  post-office  employes;  (10)  board  school  employes; 
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(11)  corporation  employes;  (12)  prices  of  provisions,  &c.;  (13)  agricaltr 
nral  laborers ;  (14)  assistants  in  retail  shops  and  stores ;  (15)  household 
employes. 

The  tables  will  show  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  district  as  correctly 
as  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  them.  I  have  spent  much  time  in  col- 
lecting the  information  from  which  this  report  has  been  compiled.  I 
cannot  hope  that  it  will  be  absolutely  correct,  but  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
be  found  as  reliable  as  such  a  report  can  be  made. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

I  do  not  see  any  great  change  in  the  cost  of  living  or  wages  of  labor 
now  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  last  circular  was  issued. 

In  1878  trade  in  this  district  was  just  beginning  to  recover  fh>n|  a  se- 
vere depression. 

Up  to  1882  there  was  a  constant  improvement  in  the  demand  for  Not- 
tingham goods,  and  that  improvement  was  especially  seen  in  the  de- 
mand for  the  American  market.  That  increased  demand  made  employ- 
ment for  a  larger  number  of  hands,  and  as  the  employers  were  pros- 
perous they  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  fair  wages.  But  the  increase 
of  wages  was  not  great,  except  that  those  who  worked  by  the  piece 
had  more  consta.nt  employment  and  therefore  could  earn  a  greater 
amount  of  money.  During  the  last  five  years,  with  the  increase  of  trade, 
there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  of  population  in  Nottingham.  But 
building  operations  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  so  that  rents  have 
not  advanced.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  perceptible  £eiU- 
ing  off  in  the  staple  trade  of  the  town,  not  only  with  the  United  States, 
but  with  other  countries  and  in  the  home  market.  If  this  depression 
continues,  many  persons  must  be  thrown  our  of  employment  and  much 
suffering  will  probably  be  the  consequence  during  the  next  winttf. 
There  is,  however,  a  probability  that  building  operations  have  outrun 
demand  and  that  rents  will  be  likely  to  decliue,  which  will  favor  the 
operatives. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  those 
habits  vary  with  the  individual.  That  there  is  much  improvidence  and 
much  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  true.  Yet  there  are  thousands  who 
are  industrious  and  prudent  and  lead  exemplary  lives.  But  my  obstf- 
vation  leads  me  to  think  that  the  British  workmen,  as  a  class,  drink 
more  intoxicating  liquors  than  is  good  for  them.  In  fact^  intemperance 
prevails  to  a  large  extent,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  confined 
to  men.  The  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy  winters,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  comfort  in  their  own  houses,  drive  many  working  people  to  the 
public  houses  where  they  find  good  fires  and  boon  companions,  whidi, 
together  with  the  mug  of  beer,  helps  them  to  forget  the  hardship  of 
their  lot.  Of  course  such  habits  lead  to  improvidence  and  iutempe^ 
ance. 

FEELINO  BETWEEN  THE  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

I  think  a  fairly  good  feeling  has  prevailed  between  the  employer  and 
employ^  during  the  last  five  years.  « Occasional  strikes  have  ooonnred, 
but  they  have  generally  been  of  minor  importance.  During  prosperous 
times  strikes  are  not  usual,  because,  as  the  employer  makes  money 
freely  he  is  usually  able  and  willing  to  give  fair  remuneration  to  his 
workmen.    But  a  strike  of  an  unusual  kind  has  lately  oocuired  in  this 
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district.  A  large  mannfactorer  of  lace  curtains  here  finding  that  labor 
was  cheai>er  in  Scotland,  moved  some  of  his  machinery  there  and  was 
contemplating  moving  more  when  his  employes  threatened  to  leave  in 
a  body  if  the  removal  was  continned.  As  strikes  have  not  been  fire- 
qnent  nor  formidable  here  within  the  last  few  years,  their  effect  has  not 
been  great  on  the  prosperity  of  the  community.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
strikes  have  usually  resulted  in  little  good  to  the  operative,  accompauiea 
with  heavy  loss  of  wages  while  unemployed,  and  consequently  with  much 
distress  in  their  families. 

OBOANIZATION  OF  LABOB. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  the  nature  of  the  organizations,  I 
propose  to  report  fully  in  answer  to  your  circular  of  the  18th  May  last. 

FREEDOM  OF  PUBOHASE  AND  MANNER  OF  PAYMENT. 

Working  people  here  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where- 
ever  they  please.  The  employes  in  factories  and  warehouses  are  gen- 
erally paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

OO-OPERA^rVE  SOCIETIES. 

Go-operative  societies  are  not  common  here,  and  those  that  have  been 
started  have  not  been  very  successful.  I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any 
co-operative  productive  societies  in  this  district. 

CONDITION  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE,  ETC. 

From  my  observation  for  six  years  past,  I  do  not  regard  the  condition 
of  the  working  people  in  this  district  as  being  particularly  bad.  Their 
wages  are  sufficient,  ordinarily,  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  in  many  cases  much  more.  It  they  have  families  grown  up  the 
younger  members  can  generally  secure  employment.  Household  ser- 
vants are  always  in  demand,  and  good  and  faithful  ones  can  always  com- 
mand good  situations. 

The  climate  is  much  milder  in  winter  than  that  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  Union.  Goal  is  cheap,  coal-mines  being  within  the  bounds  of  the 
corporation  of  Nottingham.  Clothing  is  cheap,  and  as  the  climate  is 
cool  in  summer,  very  fittle  change  between  winter  and  summer  clothing 
is  necessary.  Gas  is  sold  by  the  corporation  at  60  cents  per  1,000  feet. 
These  are  advantages  of  no  small  consequence,  and  they  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  very  much.  They  almost  always  ap- 
pear to  be  comfortably  dressed.  The  youug  women  employed  in  the 
lace  and  hosiery  factories  manage,  in  some  way,  to  be  always  comfort- 
ably clad,  and  often  show  much  taste  in  dress  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Barefooted  or  ragged  children  are  rarely  seen  in  the  streets  of  Notting- 
ham. On  the  whole  I  think  that  with  industry  and  economy  there  is 
little  need  for  suffering  among  the  operative  classes  here. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES,  ETC. 

Thelawsof  England  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  miUs,  and  on  railways,  are  very  careful  of  their  rights,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  make  them  more  so.  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  a 
full  report  upon  those  laws. 
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POLITICAL  RIOHTS  OF  WOIUaN0M£N. 

As  to  the  political  rightn  eiyoyed  by  workingmen,  it  may  be  said 
generally  that  they  are  less  than  in  the  United  States.  Here  a  oertain 
property  qnalification  is  required  to  secnre  a  vote ;  that  is,  a  voter  most 
be  a  payer  of  rates  or  taxes.  But  in  towns  the  qualification  is  liberal 
enough  to  include  a  large  part  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  tendesDcj 
is  to  extend  the  franchise.  For  this  reason  the  operatives  have  consid- 
erable political  influence  now,  and  that  influence  is  likely  to  increase. 
The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  consequently  towards  increasing  the  influence  of  the  working 
classes.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  is  the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by 
the  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation. 

CAUSES  THAT  LEAD  TO  EMIGRATION,  ETC. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 
working  people  are  the  general  ones  of  dissatisfaction  witti  their  condi- 
tion here  and  an  idea  that  that  condition  will  be  better  in  the  United 
States  or  in  some  of  the  colonies.  They  know  that  wages  are  higher  in 
the  States  and  that  land  is  cheaper,  and  they  hope  in  some  way  to  im- 
prove  their  condition,  without,  as  a  rule,  having  any  definite  idea  of 
how  it  is  to  be  done.  Perhaps  I  may  properly  mention  here  that  the 
Mormons  have  a  mission  here,  which  holds  its  regular  meetings  and 
secures  many  emigrants  to  Utah.  How  far  those  emigrants  are  gov- 
erned by  religious  ideas  or  by  other  motives,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Bat 
I  believe  this  district  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  rather  a  suecessfol 
field  of  operation  for  the  Mormon  missionaries.  The  emigrants  are 
mostly  from  the  operative  classes. 

NUMBER  OF  V70MEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED,  ETC. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  matter,  I  have  concluded  that  I  cannot 
state  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district  in 
industrial  pursuits  with  any  such  approximation  to  truth  as  to  bereliablew 
There  are  in  this  district  the  towns  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby, 
containing,  respectively,  200,000, 135,000,  and  85,000  in  population.  Then 
there  are  many  smaller  towns,  such  as  Grantham,  Belper,  Long  Baton, 
&c.,  in  which  are  factories  of  various  kinds.  In  almost  all  the  villages  in 
the  district  there  are  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  working  hand 
knitting-machines,  or  doing  various  work  upon  lace,  hosiery,  and  other 
articles.  To  undertake  to  estimate  the  number  of  females  thus  employed 
over  this  large  and  thickly-peopled  region  of  Central  England  is  entirely 
beyond  my  power.  I  have  therefore  concluded  not  to  make  the  attempt. 
I  can  only  say,  generally,  that  the  number  of  females  so  employed  in 
this  district  is  very  large,  being  many  thousands.  They  are  employed 
in  various  occupations,  but  principally  in  the  lace  and  hosiery  fsiictories 
and  warehouses.  But  there  are  hundreds  employed  at  their  own  houses 
in  clipping  lace,  seaming  stockings,  putting  bands  upon  drawers,  fin- 
ishing undershirts,  &c.,  besides  those  who  are  employed  on  hand  knit- 
ting-machines at  their  homes,  though  under  the  pay  of  the  large  man- 
ufacturers in  the  towns.  As  this  condition  of  matters  spreads  over  four 
counties  in  this  district,  I  think  you  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  for 
me  to  get  at  any  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  employed  and  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  I  have  given  in  the  annexed  table  the 
wages  of  female  employes  so  far  as  I  have  ascertained  them  and  also 
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the  hoars  of  labor.    I  am  aware  that  the  flares  do  not  cover  the  whole 
field,  but  Uiey  are  as  fall  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  them. 

THE  MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  OONBITION  OF  THE  £MPL0T:68. 

Of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  above 
referred  to,  it  is  diffioalt  to  speak.  Personally  I  can  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  them.  I  see  them  at  their  work  and  in  the  streets,  and  I 
hear  what  is  said  about  them.  At  their  work  in  this  town  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  either  from  unwholesome  atmosphere  or  anreasonable 
hoars  of  labor.  In  the  street  they  are  generally  well  dressed,  and  their 
appearance  does  not  indicate  physical  weakness.  Yoang  women  seem 
to  prefer  fiictory  work  to  domestic  service,  in  which  they  are  always  in 
demand.  As  they  can  get  good  wages  and  good  food  at  the  hoases  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  employ  them,  and  yet  prefer  the  factory  and 
warehouse  work,  I  think  their  lot  cannot  be  a  hard  one  in  their  chosen 
employment.  I  do  not  think  the  moral  condition  of  women  employed 
in  factory  work  here  is  worse  than  it  is  in  every  place  where  there  is  a 
large  number  of  that  sex  employed. 

THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  AND  BY  WHOM  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

THE  EMPLOYES. 

As  a  rule  I  do  not  think  the  employers  take  much  care  for  the  improve* 
ment  of  their  employes.  Generally  they  are  satisfied  if  they  do  their 
work  well  and  appear  at  the  opening  time  in  the  morning.  Bat  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  There  are  at  least  two  large  lace 
warehouses  which  employ  chaplains  and  have  a  service  of  their  own 
every  morning.  They  also  try  to  exercise  some  control  over  their  moral 
conduct  generally.  There  is  the  general  provision  for  moral  instruc- 
tion in  the  town  which  is  active  and  fairly  efficient. 

THE    MEANS    PROVIDED  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE  OR  OTHER   DANGERS  FOR 

ESCAPE. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special  means  provided  for  escape 
in  such  cases.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  buildings  are  gen- 
erally constructed  with  more  care  than  are  similar  ones  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  always  built  of  brick  or  stone  and  the  stair  cases  are 
generally  of  stone.  Fires  are  muoh  less  frequent  than  they  are  at  home. 
Of  course  they  do  occur,  but  the  danger  from  them  is  comparatively 
small.  During  nearly  seven  years  that  I  have  resided  in  this  place  I 
have  ever  seen  a  house  burned  down  and  have  rarely  seen  a  fire-engine 
in  the  streets. 

PBOTIBIONB  MADE  BY  EMPLOYERS  IN  REGARD  TO  SANITARY  MEASURES. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  special  provisions  made  by  em- 
ployers here  in  this  regard,  aside  frt>m  the  general  construction  of  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  being  good  and  substantial,  with  ordinarily  good 
sanitary  arrangements.  The  town  has  its  health  officers,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  devote  their  time  to  their  departments,  and  I  believe  they  are 
fairly  efficient.  Then  there  are  factory  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  all  laws  for  the  welfareof  the  operatives  are  observed.  Thereare  hos- 
pital accommodations,  and  th^re  is  also  a  law  making  employers  liable 
in  case  of  accidents  under  certain  circumstances. 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

^*  Has  there  been  any  increase  daring  the  past  fire  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  t  What  are 
the  effects  of  employment  of  women  on  wages  of  men  and  on  goi* 
eral  social  and  industrial  conditions  t" 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  material  increase  in  the  wages  of 
'  women  or  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the  last  five 
years.  Active  trade  here  has  kept  both  men  and  women  well  employed 
daring  most  of  that  time,  and  they  have  thereby  been  able  to  earn  more 
money.  As  I  have  before  said  that  trade  prosjierity  seems  to  have 
reached^^its  height,  and  a  time  of  depi*ession  is  prevailing  in  the  district, 
the  employers  are  now  more  able  than  formerly  to  name  the  wages  they 
will  pay.  The  wages  of  women  being  lower  than  those  of  men,  their 
employment  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  wages  of  the  latter.  I  can- 
not say  how  the  employment  of  women  affects  social  conditions.  Their 
employment  affects  the  industrial  conditions  materially.  Without  female 
labor  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  hosiery  here  would  be  impossible. 
The  cheaper  labor  of  the  continent,  which  now  creates  strong  competi- 
tion, woujd  probably  drive  all  Nottingham  lace  and  hosiery  out  of  for- 
eign markets,  and  perhaps  out  of  domestic  markets  to  a  considerable 
extent.  A  large  share  of  the  work  in  lace  factories  and  warehouses  can 
only  be  well  and  profitably  done  by  female  labor,  as  you  will  readily 
understand. 

STATE    OF    EDTJOATION— GENERAL    EFFECTS    OF    EMPLOYMENT    IH 

MILLS,  ETO. 

The  younger  female  employes  are  generally  fairly  educated,  as  the 
laws  of  the  country  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  school 
These  laws  are  pretty  strictly  enforced,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
rising  generation  is  better  educated  than  any  before  it.  Among  the 
older  employes  there  is  less  education,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to 
read  and  write. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  effect  the  employment  of  women  in  fiactories, 
mills,  stores,  &o.,  has  upon  their  physical  condition  and  that  of  their 
children.  Of  course  the  confinement  has  its  physical  disadvantages, 
but  at  the  same  time  its  compensations.  The  air  which  they  breathe 
may  not  be  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  in  the  open  air,  but  they  are  able 
to  earn  more  money  and  to  provide  betti  r  food  and  more  physical  com- 
forts  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Large  numbers  of  women  aod 
children  could  not  be  employed  in  any  other  way  in  this  country  thaa 
in  factories,  mills,  &c.  They  cannot  all  go  into  domestic  service,  nor 
can  they  be  employed  on  the  land.  There  is,  therefore,  no  altematiTe 
but  that  they  accept  such  employment  or  emigrate.  Without  such  em* 
ployment  the  greater  part  of  them  would  not  have  the  means  wherewith 
to  leave  the  country. 

JASPEB  SMITH, 

OanMular  AgmU. 

United  States  Commercial  Aoency, 

MUinghamj  June  20, 1884. 
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OENEBAL  TBADBS. 
Weekly  wages  (of  ffty-four  houre  per  week)  paid  ilie  general  trade  in  NoiHnghaigi. 


Ooonpfttioos. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATsrsge. 

BUILDDrO  TBADBS. 

BEiekUren 

|7M 
6M 
9  18 
6M 
804 
648 

18  64 
702 
972 
702 

10  80 
766 

18  00 
6  26 

Ho^-carxl«n 

HffMonii  

9  56 

Tenders 

6  26 

Plasteren 

9  60 

Tenders - 

7  00 

Plumbers 

9  72 

Amistants 

694 

702 

6  60 

Oss-fltters 

9  73 

SUters 

9  18 

Boofers 

766 
694 
766 

486 
780 

864 
700 
9  18 

780 
860 

8  00 

Tenders 

6  46 

Cstpenters 

8  60 

OTHBB  TBADBS. 

Bskers 

6  26 

8  00 

Strikers  

6  08 

Bookbinders 

866 
729 
6  10 
488 
780 
486 
440 

656 
12  16 
780 
684 
9  78 
608 
486 

6  00 

Foremen 

10  00 

6  50 

Lsborers 

6  00 

If Aitfter,  leading  msn 

8  50 

Workipg  inii4t#t?r 

6  46 

Btttctaera,  with  board 

4  56 

9  00 

729 
248 

900 
860 
4  86 

486 
4  40 

8  61 
400 

10  20 

18  86 

684 

682 
486 

8  00 

Cig&r.iDAkers 

8  00 

Gobpos: 

workins  ner  day 

9  60 

Wotkinff  piece 

11  00 

Helper '. 

6  20 

DrirersV 

6  50 

Cabmen 

4  76 

Tram  drivers 

6  26 

Gardeners ....             

5  10 

6  10 

7  60 

780 

6  00 

Hort^tthoem , 

6  60 

laborers  and  porters 

486 

Lithoeraphers 

486 
656 
692 
440 
650 

729 
7  29 
7  80 
780 
780 

6  10 

PrintSs<?!T^.::::;:::::;:; :::::;:::;:::;:;::::::::::: :""::::: 

7  00 

^^A\^  and  harness  makers 

6  26 

TaUors 

6  60 

Tfn^mitbS 

626 

*  Ten  cents  to  16  cents  per  M. 


FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 


Wagee  per  week  in  hosiery  milU, 


Occupations. 


BOaiBBT  XAXUFACTUBB  (fifty  toflftj-Six  hOOTS.) 


Hand-frame  knitteis,  men 

Botarr  power  frame,  men 

Cireniar  power  frame»  men ..... 
Ciroolar  power  frame,  women. 
Cotton's  patent: 

Men 

Attendant  boys 

Attendant  girls 

Hand  stitcher  and  seamer,  won 
Power  stitcher  and  seamer,  women. 

Power  welters  and  tamers  off 

Winders 

Cntters: 


Lowest 


68  41 
868 
868 


8  68 
196 


2  92 
8  66 
268 

680 


Highest 


ATcrage. 


$4  14 
9  78 
978 
4  86 

12  16 
4  14 
248 
1  95 
8  66 
486 
8  16 


365 


68  76 
9  00 
9  00 

486 

10  00 
8  60 
248 
1  96 
8  10 
486 
390 

680 
866 
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Wage$  per  week  mi  koiierjf  mill*— Contmaed. 


OoeniMitioiis. 


HOBiBHT  MAXUFACTUBB— Continaed. 


Menders,  womeii . .. 

Folders: 

Men  (piece) 

Women  (piece) . 


Qirls  (piece). 
Men  (firae). 


I  (time) 

Women  (time) 

Menders  : 

Women  (piece) . . . . 

Women  (time) 

Qirls  (time) 

M*kers-np: 

By  hand,  women . . 

By  power,  women . 


Lowest    Hichest   ^rtn^ 


$2  92  I 

606 
9  41  I 
170  , 
681 
190  ' 
966 

948 

948 
129 

1  65 
969 


69  60 

10  65 
415 
116 
778 
969 
969 

I 
965; 
96l| 

260  I 

465 


7SI 
811 

181 
711 

tn 

981 

811 
9W 

188 

8SI 
881 


Donblers: 
Women . . . 

COTTOH  DOUBLDIO  (flfty-six  hoOTS.)* 

990 

170 

170 
146 
1  00 

1 

1 

988. 

990 

290 
1651 
1  46  ; 

311 

Oiris 

911 

Beelers: 

Women 

111 

Girls 

ITS 

BoArs,  girls 

1  2i 

*  Some  work  by  time,  some  by  piece,  eooording  to  arnmcement  with  diflsrent  Aims. 
Wages  paid  per  week  offftihfour  koun  in  laeefaeUmee  er  warekoueee  in  N<ftHm^^um, 


Ooenpetioos. 


FAHCT  I.ACI  MAHUVACTUBB. 


Lace  makers,  men 

Winders,  lads  and  boys 

Msnders,  gizls 

Thrsaders,  lads  and  boys 

Warpers,  men 

Designers  and  draftsmen,  men. . 
Clippers  and  soallopers,  women. 


Makers  in  silk: 


LACB  CUBTADTB. 


Lads  and  boys 

Makers  in  cotton : 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Menders: 

Women 

Girls 

Winders: 

Women  .............. 

Girls 

Warpers: 

Men,  time 

Lads  and  boys 

Draftsmen: 

Men 

Lads  and  boys 

Tlireaders,  lads  and  boys. 
Smiths,  time 


Men 

I^ds and  boys. 

Women 

Oirls 


Iiowest. 


814  80 
940 
940 
1  45 
600 
10  00 
940 


17  00 
606 


696 

466 


968 
146 


269 
1  66 


949 

16  96 
906 
949 

T76 


Highest.  ATsnge. 


694  00 
960 
940 
940 
799 
94  80 
460 


16  00 
688 

1 
19  68  ! 
688 

946 

268 

946 

966 

688 
960 

16  60 
468 
969 
688 


6I8II 
811 
811 

211 
Til 
1811 
411 


1811 
TM 

881 

591 

SM 
8» 

89 
99 

8» 

811 

Ull 
891 
811 
811 


$11  II 

819 

881 


The  majority  of  men  receiTe  set  wages  whether  ftillT  employed  ( 
oordlng  to  time  made.    Lads  paid  aooonling  to  time  maae. 


rnot.    Woasen  and  gills  paid  s» 
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Ooonpfttione. 


Hoars  em- 
ployed. 


Bngine driven per  day.. 

Foremen ......do.. .. 

PMaengeripiardi per  week.. 

Goods,  icnaids do.... 

Pointsmen do 

Watermen do 

Pmenger  porters do.... 

Goods  porters do 

Xngineflttecs do 

Xzsmlners do.... 

Oflers  .., do 

Laborers do..,. 


Wages. 


nil 

1  10 
681 
780 
691 
558 
461 
1  86 


598 
8  41 
488 


MINES  AND  MINING. 
Wage»  paid  per  day  of  —  noun  in  oonneeiion  with  coal  m4me$  in  NbiUngXam  dusiriet. 


Lowest 

1  14 

85 

122 

1  60 

Highest. 

OoIIImil  nndenrtwHind^  r 

81  84 

HdS^?^!!!!!:!!!^ 

1  84 

Ffflers : 

1  28 

Bymen  (day) 

1  28 

B^men  (mnntraoi) ..........     ^          .                                     ^    .. 

1  70 

7h«men  (OTUiookers) 

1  58 

^msoeniein .' 

86 

Bankmen 

77 

81 

Ssffioemen 

1  18 

sfJkm,^. :::;..:.:::;;;::;.:::::::::;;:::;:::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

86 

1  08 

77 

78 

94 

Smitfas 

1  22 

Strikers 

s 

88 



FOUNDRIES  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
fVagei  per  week,  iron  worke  and  fonndry. 


ATerage. 


Men. 

17  75 
725 
606 
7  76 
700 
580 
820 
4  75 

Lads. 

81  08 

225 

2  15 

1  00 

2  15 

2  15 

Holders 

PItlers.....  *..... 

Tuners,  planers,  and  drillers 

Pattern-makers 

Boiler  riTettere 

BoOerhoklors , 

Soiiths 
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LABOR  IN  EUBOPE — ^ENGl4AND. 

aOYEBNMENT  BUPLOTES. 
Salaries  j^aid  pa$i-offioe  emplojfda. 


Ooenpatioiis. 


Postmuter 

Chief  clerk 

SaperlDtendent 

Eight  clerka  (oAoh) 

Sixteen  aMorting  derka  and  telegnphen,  flnt  elan. . 

Vorty.two  assorting  clerks  and  telegraphers,  seoond  dass 

1  female  telegrapher,  first  dass , 

6  female  telegraphers,  second  dass 


Wages. 


92,627  91 

973  80 

827  80 

632  64 

$9  73-612  16 

$2  00^00 

656 
3  92 

BenarkSi 


Da 
Da 
66.78  per  week, 

maaaminn  of  $12.16fer  wt^ 
From  63  to  $4  a  veek,  iaosu- 

ing  to  mawtmum  of  |L21 
Incraaing  to  $7.78. 
Increasing  to  $4.13. 


It  most  be  taken  into  account  that  all  the  »boTe  (indading  tdenaphers)  «re  Ooyenunent  onplej^t, 
and  as  snch  their  podtion  is  permanent,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  retire  on  a  ] 
for  a  certain  number  of  years. 

Salaries  paid  in  public  eehooU, 


OoonpaAioos. 


Salary. 


Board  schoolmasters p«r  yei 

Headmistress do. 

Assistant  masters do.... 

Assistant  mistresses do 

Board  sohod  inspector do 

Clerk  of. board do  ... 

Attendance  officers do 

Superintendent  of  attendant  officers do  ... 


6730  60  to  61. »?  II 

tnii 


243  82 
176  82 


889  82 


asa 

88IB 
l«46lll 
1.70  37 

48l» 

nm 


OOBPOBATION  EHPL0T]6S. 
Wagee  paid  per  annum  to  oarparaiion  employ  A, 


Town  titrVi  department. 

Town  clerk,  derk  to  the  gas  commit* 
tee,  solicitor  and  derk  to  the  sewer, 
age  committee,  registrar  of  the  bor- 
ongh  court  of  record,  and  steward 
of  the  msnor 

Bstates  derk 

Conreyancing  derk .'. . 

Registrar  of  stock! '. . . . . . '. V. '. I" '.'.V.'.'.. 

Seren  clerks,  ranging  fh>m  £140  to  £26. 

Borough  engineer^i  department 

Consulting  engineer,  engineer  to  the 
gas  and  water  and  sewage  farm  com> 
mittees 

Borough  surveyor  and  engineer 

Chief  asdstant 

Seven  draftsmen,  ranging  ttom  £200 
to  £66 

Private  Improvements,  notices,  &c., 
derk 

Clerk 

Do 

Building  survevor 

Two  asdstants,*  £104  each 

Surveyor  of  highways 

Foreman  of  scavengers 

Clerk  of  works  for  private  streets  im* 
provement 

Two  wharf  clerks,  £109  it,  and  £65. . . 
•    *  With  house,  ooal,  and  gas. 
t  With  house. 


$7,299  75 

1,070  68 

978  80 

730  00 

778  64 

3,22180 

$973  30 

2,920  00 

973  30 

4,355  51 

1,316  62 

438  00 

411  00 

1,216  62 

1, 012  23 

•1,095  00 
160167 

1973  86 

647  00 

Clerk  of  works 

Assistant  derk  of  works. 
Subordinate  employ6s.... 


IWIt 
Mil 


Borough  aeeofmtani*t  d^artmmL 

Borough  accountant 1.1 

Chief  derk 1,121  H 

Sixclerks,rangingfhnn£66to£Sl....     1.MI  ]> 

Police  court  derk ,      442  S 

Collector    of    private    improvesseBt 

works  accounts |      721 W 

District  rate  and  rents ; 

Three  derks,  ranging  fttnn  £1J0  i 

to  £41 ZT^. I    1.21211 

Rent  collector 9*3  9 

Sight   rate  collectors,  1  at  £166  • 

and7at£160 t   h,mm 

Private  improvement  worka,  7  derfca, 
ranging  from  £250  to  £31 8,4n« 


HteUh  deportment. 


Medical  officer  of  health 

Chief  inspector  of  nuisances 

Analyst 

Wharf  saperintendent 

Meat  inspector 

Fish  inspector 

3  inspectors  of  nuisances,  £104  esdi. 
1  £80  for  keep  of  house  alsa 
$  And  £50  traveling  c 


mm 
mm 

SMU 

tain 
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Wagea  piUd  to  corporation  employ4» — Continued. 


OoonpatloiiB. 


HidUk  d<pair(m«nt— CoDtinned. 

If  iiiacer  of  dUinfBcting  ttfttion 

tofflce  olerkM 

8  wharf  clerks 

2atte&d*Dt8atl«TatoriM 

21od|^g<hoii8e  care-takers 

1  inspector  of  oommon  lodging-honsea. 

X9tat€9  departautit 

Estates  snnreyor 

Assistant  surveyors 

FoUe0  rnndjin  Irigadt. 

Chief  constable,  high  constable,  and 

billetmaater  

Saperintendent  of  police 

12  inspectors  of  pohce 

27  serseants  of  police 

170  policemen 

Soperintendents  of  fire  brigade 

Surgeon  to  police  force 

Markett  and  fain. 

Clerk  of  markets,  inspector  of  weights 

snd  measures,  Ae 

▲ssistanta 

Toll  collector  and  assistaDts 

3  ton  collectors  (£9&,  £45  lOf .  and  £44 
4*.) 

Assistants  weights  and  measnres 

Office  assSatant  and  gas  saperintendant 

Ckutie  muteum. 

Director  and  eorator 

2derks 

yoreman 

Stoker  and  fitter 

11  attendants,  Sie.,  ranging  from  £02 
to£71«t 

UnUfenUy  CfoO§p§/r4€  Khrary  tmd  nat- 
ural Mutory  mussttm. 

Professor  of  natural  science 

Professor  of  chemistry 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  language«nd  literature. . . 
Assistant  secretary  and  secretaiy  to 

scienoe  classes 

Physical  demcmstrator,  Ac 

Chemical  demonstrator 

Mechanical  assistanta 

Chemical  assistants 

Assistant  curator 

Taxidermist 

Xngineer  and  assistant 

3  attendants 

Chief  librarian 

Assistant  librarian 

12  assistants  and  attendants  ranging 
from  £78to£1512« 

JPiMio  parkt  and  burial  groundi. 

Care-taker,  arboretum 

Care-taker,  meadows  ground 

Care-taker,  forest  pa^on 

*  £104.  £M  Of..  £78. 

t  And  £70  for  nonse,  Ao. 

iPer  week. 

0  And  house,  coal,  and  gas. 

J  And  £30  traveling  ezpensea. 

1)  And  £5  49.  travemig  expenses. 

**  With  residence. 

ft  And  proportion  of  class  fees. 

::£01and£70  4«. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


$506  11 
630  44 

*i,8oeoo 

379  66 
801  73 
126  62 


978  30 
442  86 


2,190  00 

1978  30 

}10  68 

t8  02 

16  66 

n  63 

'488  00 


L216  62 

1584  00 

879  58 

762  86 

11268  06 

864  27 


*1,460  00 
879  68 
669  88 
606  11 

2,062  41 


Occupations. 


Salary 
per 


JhMieparkiandhur%algrouMd9--C{mt'A. 

Sexton  and  keepers  of  Baaford  ceme- 
tery  


MiieeQanecui, 


Clerk  to  the 
Becorder  ... 

Treasurer  

Coroner 

Clerk  to  the  magistrates 

UndersherifT , 

Accountant  auditor 

Lighting  inspector 

Town-hall  keeper 

Keeper  municipal  offices 

Messenger , 

Superintendent  of  Burgess  Park,  Ac 

Sewage-farm  baiUfT 

Lato-rent  collector 

Horse  and  fodder  superintendent. . . 
Mayor's  serrant,  keeper  of  police  office 

and  exchange  rooms 

I  Pinder 

Assistant  to  Freman's  committee 


1,946  60 

1,946  60 

1,946  60 

1,946  60 

632  64 

973  80 

tt486  66 

442  86 

405  00 

379  58 

637  00 

tt785  60 

688  31 

1,096  00 

684  00 

2.076  00 


152  00 
§126  52 
$126  52 


Ga$  departmmt 

Engineer's  department: 

engineer 

2  draftsmen 

Clerk  to  works 

Manager's  office : 

Oeneral  manager 

Chief  clerk 

8  clerks 

Accountant's  office : 

Accountants 

Chief  clerk 

18  clerks  ranging  from  £160  to  £16, 
16f 

18  collectors  ranging  fh>m  £150  to 

£8210f 

Miscellaneous: 

S.  Smith  &  Co.,  bankers 

Inspector 

SuDinspector 

8  superintendents  of  works 

11  clerks  at  works  ranging  from 
£126  to  £20 


$456  00 


Water  dtpartmml. 

Engineer's  office : 

Engineer 

Assistant  engineers 

Superintendent ■ 

2  clerks 

Manager's  office : 

Manager 

Chief  clerk 

6  clerks  ranging  flrom  £120  to  £26. 

5  collectors  ranging  fh>m  £160  to 
£140  

Storekeeper 

Chief  assessor 

2  assessors 

Accountant  auditor 

Begistrar  of  stock 

Laborers  on  streets.  Sec 


3,660  00 

11111,997  60 
684  00 

2,919  90 

973  30 

•**1,362  63 

1,216  62 
924  68 

4,842  00 

7,141  80 

780  00 

1,021  96 

778  64 

ttt3,601  21 

3,810  46 


1,946  69 

1.460  00 

§876  00 

286  00 

2,483  25 

§851  68 

1,760  69 

8,674  20 
486  66 
778  64 
881  68 


M 


{6  47 


§§  Five  shillings  per  week  extra  during  cricket 
season. 

nil  And  house  and  £80  for  serrant. 
1]t[£240and£170. 
*'*  £160,  £110,  and  £20. 

ftt  £300,  £220.  and  £220. 

tU  See  miscellaneous.  « 

§§§  See' town  clerk's  department. 
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PRICES  OF  THE  NEOBS8ARIB8  OF  UFB. 
Pri4!e8  ofprovitioHB  and  other  leading  arUdet  of  comMumpHom. 


Artlelea. 


Floor,  snperflne,  per   14  ponnda  I 

(arerage) 

Beef: 

Beet  roeeting  plecee  (per  ponnd) 

Soappieoes 

Corned 

Veel: 

Fore-quarter 

ELind-qnarter 

Chope 

Hatfeon: 

Fore^narter 

Hlnd-qnarter , 

Chepe 

Pork: 

FWseh 

Coned 


Price.                                Artidee.  Priea 

! 

!  Sanaage |»» 

$044      Lard |0  fVte     II 

'  Bntter* perpoimd..  »  M 

24  1   Cbeeee do...  12  H 

$0  14to      16  ,<  Potatoee perpeek..  St  % 

18,   Milk peronart..  II 

Eggs* perdoaen..  94  tf 

22  Tea ^poond..  »  M 

34     CofTee do...  M  « 

24   ;  Sugar do....  m  m 

I  Rice do....  M  IF 

23  Soap  (comiiioii) do Of  II 

24  I  Starok do...  m  II 

24   I  Coal perton..  2  12      411 

l|  oa  (ooal) pergafloB..  II 

15  18  '  Gaa per  1,000 feet..  II 

16  18  ;<  Shirttng 67  U 

12          24  i  SbeeliiigB U  M 

16          24     Printe 61  U 


*  Varieo  with  aeaaon. 

AaRICULTTJRAL  WAGES. 

Farm  laborora. 


Ocenpatioos. 


per 


Toaj. 


I  ▼■!« 


Flowinen |  fo  66 

Oeaeralwork i  85 

Gardener 72 

Under  gardener I  07 

Milking I  44 

Cattleman ,  65 

Btocksmith 112 

Caipenter ,  i  lo 

Boy ; I  18 


18  31 

in 

4« 

Itt 
811 
4tt 

7a 

IM 

1« 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  books  of  a  prgprietor  in  Ko^ 
tinghamshire  who  fiftrms  considerable  land  on  his  own  aoconnt  All  the 
laborers  live  in  cottages  near  the  mansion  house,  the  rents  of  which  are 
as  follows :  There  are  fifty-five  cottages ;  one  rents  for  914.60  per  quar- 
ter, the  others  from  96.10  to  $2.56  per  quarter,  the  average  price  being 
about  $3.60.  Farm  laborers  rarely  live  on  the  farms  on  which  they 
work  and  generally  receive  wages  and  provide  for  their  own  Busteuaooe. 

STOBK  AND  SHOP  WAOB8. 
AnHatanU  in  retail  shops  and  stores. 

Oooapatlona.  |  Loweet.  |  Highest !  Atwagp. 

Drapeia' aaslstanto  (with  board) $160  <     '  #460  !         $KS 

Drapern' aasiitants,  female  (with  board) 100  250  1  ITS 

Head  salesmen  or  women  as  high  as 1 1.60O  


Apprentices  get  little  or  no  pay  for  first  year  and  in  some  oases  pay  a  preminm. 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Hotuehold  wages  in  taicns. 


Occupatious. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arerage. 

Mob  servants  (per  year)  . 

-      

$2li0 
76 

WoDifD  cooks 

$50 
40 
40 

$12.5 
100 
75 

Hoiisomaids  ....  ..  .     ....       ...  ...........          ..................... 

65 

Under  ftervaDts 

00 

SHEFFIELD. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  WEBSTER. 

Id  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  labor  circalar  of  the  De- 
partment, dated  February  15, 1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

In  giving  the  rates  of  wages  I  embrace  those  industries  which  belong 
to  this  consular  district.  This  will  exclude  '^  factories,  mills,  &c.,"  which 
interrogatory  I  conclude  refers  especially  to  textile  fabrics,  of  which 
there  are  no  factories  in  this  district.  There  are  also  no  glass- workers, 
ship  yards,  or  ship-building,  and  no  svamen.  I  omit  also  the  wa^es  of 
Government  employes,  as  the  consul-general  informs  me  that  these  will 
be  obtained  in  London. 

I  have  made  the  statistics  upon  male  labor  as  full  and  accurate  as 
possible  in  the  time  allowed,  following  out  the  suggestions  of  the  cdr- 
calar  as  to  averaging.  My  statements  upon  female  labor  must  be  of  a 
more  general  nature,  as  females  are  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
great  extent  as  compared  with  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  lace  districts. 


1.   THE  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  TO  EVERY  CLASS. 

I  have  made  diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  at  the 
present  time,  and  have  compared  them  with  those  of  1878,  and  here- 
with give  the  result. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 
Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield, 


Occupations. 


Time  of  employment. 


Building  tradpfl:  Curpenters  andjoioerR, 
mason  A,  bricklayers,  slaters,  plaster- 
ers, naintt'rs,  paperers,  plumbers  and 
fras-nttfrs. 

Laltorprs :  Hod-carriers  and  tenders 

Blac kHTii i ths 

Strikeis 

Brans  fonnders 

BrasH  finishers 

Brick- makers : » 

Clay-sret  ters 

Grindem  (machine) 

Sifterraen 

Mixemien 

Makers 

Boys 

Wiieelers  and  setters 

Bamers 

Drawers  

CigAr  makers : 

Women  

Forewomen 

Sorters  and  handlers 


Per  week  of  49^  hours . 


do 

Per  week 

..  do 

Per  week  of  54  Lours 
do 


Per  week  of  50  hours 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  day 

Per  week  of  50  hours 

12  hours  sday  and  Sundays. 
Per  week  of  50  hours 


Lowest. 
$6  00 


4  38 

6  07 
4  38 
8  26 

7  29 

4  05 

5  67 

8  40 

5  at 

6  82 
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Per  week 

do 

*  Per  100. 


6  07 
6  56 

6  83 

•16 
1  82 
1  21 


Highest. 


$8  50 


6  07 
8  75 

6  t-3 
0  24 

7  78 

6  06 
6  5a 
4  05 

6  56 

7  29 


Ayerage. 


6  56 

7  29 
6  56 

•36 
4  86 
3  04 


$8  00 


5  10 

7  90 

5  10 

8  5t 

7  41 

4  38 

6  07 
3  65 
6  07 
6  56 

36 
6  32 
6  80 
6  07 

*24 

8  65 
2  10 
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Wages  paid  (he  geMral  trades  in  the  consular  district  of  Sheffield — Con  tinned. 


Oooupatlons. 

Time  of  employment 

Lowest 

$6  80 

5  10 
607 
607 

438 

f 
Highest ;  ATeiage. 

Cabinet-mAken 

Per  week  of  54  hours 

Piece-work 

aoT« 
$9  70 

14  60 

12  16 
12  16 

559 

$3  51 

CooMra: 

•  73 

Dry* 

do 

8  SI 

Packinff'-caae  mak.en*' 

do 

8  SI 

Driyeni: 

DrayiDen 

Per  week  of  60  to  70  bonrs. . 
Per  week  of  70  to  80  bonra 

5  10 

(Jabiii6Dt  ....  ........  .............. 

5  1» 

Tramway.... 

Per  week  (16  bonra  per  day) 
do 

588 
588 

8  40 
3  40 

9  73 
583 
243 

680 
6  80 
4  13 
4  13 

19  46 
8  75 
889 

•  07 

Oiuiiibaa 

•  07 

Truni-fiiiarda    ....................... 

do 

•  cs 

do 

SIS 

Tailora : 

Catteni 

Per  week 

Piece-work 

14  59 

Tailors         

7  » 

Macbiniata  (womeo) 

do 

292 

Wheel  wrlghta: 

Beat  wheel wrigbta  (wood)  

Per  week 

8  75 

Blackamitha    

do 

790 

Strikera 

do 

446 

Steel  converting : 

Foremen  

Per  week  of  45  boors 

7» 

I^|>orera... 

do 

"* 

486 

Stoel  melting: 

Teemera 

Per  week  of  60  hours 

do 

8  51 
6  80 
438 
729 
121 

9^ 
729 
5  10 
948 
865 

6  75 

PuUera-oat 

70S 

Cokera 

....  do 

A» 

Pot-makera 

do *... 

8  SI 

CelUr-lad 

do 

le 

Steel  rolling: 

Foremen 

Per  week  of  48  hours    

19  94 

Rollera 

do 

8  75 

Files: 

Forgers ■ 

Piece-work 

729 
6  07 
632 

8  51 

607 
1  82 

729 
729 
10  94 
729 
1  82 

6  82 

973 

7  29 

9  73 
632 

8  51 
607 
8  51 
4  38 
632 
680 

486 
6  07 
865 
1  09 

486 
6  07 
8  51 
607 

563 
583 
1  82 

973 
729 
12  16 
607 
146 

\y^  $2.43  t 

10  94 
8  51 

7  29 
13  37 

T» 

343 

10  94 

8  51 

13  37 
973 
243 

14  59 
729 

973 
729 
973 
607 
729 
778 

12  16 
12  16 
973 
299 

973 
8  51 
12  16 

;: 

8  51 

14  99 
8  51 
243 

D  $2.92  in  g 

851 

Strikers 

....  do 

680 

Hardeners 

do 

•  56 

Grinders 

do 

•  T3 

Cotters: 

Men   ,.  

do 

•  32 

Women 

do 

1  94 

Sawa: 

Long  and  clrcnlar  saw  smitha 

do 

.« 

do 

751 

Grindera 

do 

11  1* 

Handle-makfrs 

do 

7  78 

Knbbera  (women) 

do 

219 

Hardenera 

do 

719 

Edge  toola : 

Forf!;era 

do 

10  21 

Strikers 

do 

8  51 

Grindera 

do 

11  <7 

flardenera 

do 

S» 

Sbeep-aheara : 

rorgera 

do 

934 

Strikera 

do    . 

•  8S 

Grindera 

do 

924 

Aaaaistant 

.......do •... 

5  10 

Hardener 

do 

•  80 

Bender 

do 

75S 

Pocket  caUery : 

Bladf-forgera 

do   .      .. 

8S1 

Grindera 

do 

899 

Cutlera  (pnttera-togetber) 

do 

607 

Whetters and  wipers  (girla) 

....  do 

1  62 

Table  cutlery : 

For  gera 

do 

8  75 

Strikera 

do ..         . 

•  S 

Grinders 

.""do *.    .  .! 

•  73 

Haftera 

do 

•  s: 

Table  forka  (ateel) : 

do 

•  o: 

Grindera 

do 

•  19 

Filers  (women) 

do     . 

206 

lUsors: 

Forgers 

do 

11  19 

Strikera 

do 

S7S 

Grindera 

do 

1SS7 

Setters-in  

do 

•  80 

Putting.up  (women) 

•Goont  packing. 

Per  week  of  50  hours '.'.'...'.. 
t  Are  estimated  to  net 

1S2 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  tie  the  eoneular  dUtrid  of  Sheffield — Continued. 


OccapationM. 


SciBBora: 

Forxera. 

Grinders 

Filers 

Putters-tOKeiher 

Hulera  and  hardeners. 

Burnishers  (women).. 

Dreesers  (women) 

Xlectro-plate : 

Stampers , 


Pieroe-workers 

Braaiers  

Baffers : 

Ken 

Women    

Chaaers 

Sn^rayera 

Bamishen  (women) 

Britannia  metal : 

Spinners 

Stampers 

Casters 

Makers-np  

Bamishers 

Kubbers  (girls) 

Iron,  in)n  foondries,  machine-shops,  &o. ; 

Puddlers 

Underhand 

Shinglers 

Assistant 

Ball  fumaoemen 

Underhand  

Charcoal  lumpers 

Boilers 

Assistant 

Metal  refiners 

Plate-rollers 

Famacemen 

Firemen  

Scale-melters 

Forgemen 

Leyerroen 

Bogiemen  

Hammer^drivers 

Pattern-makers 

Holders 

Fettlers 

laborers 

Iron- trailers 

Tyre-rollers 

MachiDists 

Patternmakers 

Joiners 

Turners 

Bnjdne-  fitters 

BlackAmiths 

MiUwrlghts 

Apprentices  (according  to  age) 

Boiler-makers: 

Biyeters  and  backers 

Holdent-on 

Flangers 

BlMcksmftha  

Apprentices  (according  to  age) 

Rivet  bo3'S 

laborers  or  helpers 

Ensdnemen .. 

Bailway  emplo768 :  * 

Engine-drivers 

Firenien 

PaHsenger-guards 

Goods-gnards 

Watchmen 

Pointsmen 


Time  of  empli »jment. 


Piece-work.. 

do 

do 

do   .... 

do 

do 

do 


Usnally  niece-work,  when 
time  win  ayerage  65  hoars 
per  week. 

...:..do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Piece-work  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Per  week  of  50  hoars 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  55  hoars. . 

do 

Per  week  of  57  hours. 
Per  week  of  55  hoars. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  54  hoars 

do 

do , 

do 

Per  week  of  55  hoars. 
Per  week  (»f  57  hours 
Per  week  of  54  hours 

do , 

do 

do  

.....do 

do 

do 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  59  hours . 


Per  day  of  12  hours 

do    

Per  week  

12  hours  per  day,  per  week. 

do 

8  or  12  hours  per  day,  per 
week. 


Lowest. 


$7  29 
9  73 
6  07 
tf  07 

6  32 
I  94 
1  94 

7  29 


7  29 
7  29 

680 
2  92 
7  29 

7  29 
243 

8  51 
7  29 
7  29 
7  29 
243 
1  94 

7  78 


12  16 
8  75 


6  07 


973 
6  56 


14  60 
18  37 
7  29 


12  16 


7  78 

8  26 

6  32 

4  38 
8  04 

13  37 

5  83 

7  29 

6  07 

5  83 

8  26 

7  29 

6  32 
1  21 

680 
4  86 
6  56 
6  07 
1  21 
1  21 
4  38 
6  07 

1  21 

48 

4  86 

6  50 

4  86 

5  50 


Highest 


$9  73 
10  94 
7  29 
7  29 

7  29 
2  92 
2  92 

8  61 


8  51 
12  16 

7  78 
488 
12  16 
12  16 
292 

10  94 

9  73 
9  73 
9  73 
2  92 
2  92 


684 
14  69 

9  73 
12  16 

8  76 
14  59 
14  59 

8  99 
10  94 
19  46 
18  23 
10  94 

8  51 
18  23 

7  90 

607 

7  29 

8  26 

9  24 
6  80 

6  07 
5  10 

14  59 
8  75 
8  26 

7  20 

8  75 
8  75 
8  51 

8  02 
2  92 

7  63 

5  59 
7  29 
7  29 
2  43 
146 
4  86 
7  29 

182 
1  33 

9  73 
7  29 

6  07 

7  29 


Ayerage. 


$7  78 
10  46 
6  82 
682 

6  56 
2  67 
2  6 

7  78 


7  78 

8  75 

7  29 

8  40 
8  61 
8  61 
2  66 

8  75 
8  20 
8  26 
7  78 
2  52 
2  19 

7  78 
634 

12  89 

8  99 

12  16 
7  2» 

14  59 
10  94 

7  29 
10  94 
16  80 
14  5» 
.8  51 

8  61 
14  59 

7  90 

6  07 

7  2» 

7  90 

8  61 

6  44 

5  10 
8  8» 

13  62 

7  78 
7  78 

6  32 

7  7» 

8  51 
7  53 
7  29 
2  19 

7  29 

5  la 

6  80 

6  se 

1  58 
1  33 
4  50 
6  32 

1  46 
1  09 
6  80 
6  32 
584 
6  32 


*  The  uniforms  worn  by  railway  men  are  fumished  free  by  the  companies  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
If  f  n  in  goods  department  work  6  days  per  week ;  in  passenger  department  7  days  per  week. 
Engine  di  ivers  working  18  hours  get  pay  for  2  days ;  14  hours'  pay  for  1^  days ;  16  hours'  pay  for  1). 
days. 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  in  Ike  consular  district  ofShefield — Contlnned. 


OccnpatloDS. 


Railway  oinploy^n — ContlDaed. 

VtuimQniiv.T  porters 

OomU- porters , 

En^ine-fltters 

Carrirtgo  and  wa^on  examiners 

Carriajire  and  wagon  (greasers  (boys) 

Laborers 

Grocftrs : 

Managers 

First  conntormeD 

Second  conutermen 

Porters 

Youths 

Boys  

]>ry-(Eoods: 

Bayers  and  msDagers  (male)* 

Assistants,  oouutermea  t 


Time  of  employment. 


12  honrs  per  day,  per  week. 
, do 

11  hours  per  day,  per  week 

12  honrs  per  day,  per  week 
do ". 

do 


Lowest. 


Hig:1ie«t.    Averac*. 


Per  w  eek  of  70  to  flO  hours . 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 


Per  annum 

70  to  SO  hours  per  week,  per 

annum. 
do 


do. 

do 

do     ... 

Per  annum  . 


Per  week... 
Per  annum  . 


Per  week  of  &6  hours  . 
do 


Women,  salest 

Household  servants  (towns  and  cities) : 

Cook,  female |  Per  annum , 

Kitehenmaid do 

HouMemaid do 

Ifnrsemaid i  do 

Coachman Not  in  house,  per  week 

Oroom    

Oardfuer 

Undergardener 

Oi^eral  servant,  when  only  one  kept 
Asriealtural    laborers    and   nousehold 
(country)  servants : 
Laborers,  without  board  and  lodging 

Female  servants 

Corporation  employ  6s: 

Police  , 

Laborers,  street 

Scavengers 

Ni  ght-Moil  ro  en 

Lamplighters 

Printers  and  printing  offices  : 

News    compositors,     night     piece 

hands. 
"  Stab."  or  the  establishment  hands, 
.get  $8.76  for  a  week  of  53  hours, 
:and  6  C4*nts  per  honr  after  10  p.  m., 
and  will  average  $10.21. 

Tress  and  machinemen 

Readers 

Copy-holders,  youths 

Boys 

Jobbing  hands,    compositors,    and 

machine  nr  press  men. 
Lithographers : 

Artists 

Foremen  

Printers , 

Engravers,  copperplate,  writing, 
or  ornamental. t 


.do. 
.do  . 
.do. 


Per  week  of  53  honrs . 


.do. 


.do. 
do  . 
.do 
.do  . 
.do. 


Per  week  of  48  hours. . 
Per  week  of  54  hours . 

do    

Per  week  of  48  hours 


$3« 

4  38  ' 
6  07 
607 
1  21 

3  89 

8  51 
729 

0  07 

4  38  ' 

1  94  , 
1  21 


I 

$4  34  , 

5  10 
8  51 

729, 

1  94 
4  80  ' 

14  no  t 
8  75 
7  29 

6  07  ' 

2  92 

1  94  - 


486  65  1.216  62  j 
121  66  ,   243  32  ' 


97  33  .   170  32  I 


72  99 
29  19 
4X  66 
29  19 
5  83 

4  86 

5  83 
3  65 

48  66 


I 


4  38 
88  93 


7  53 

9  73 

2  92 

97 


9  73  I 

8  02  , 
6  80  ' 

9  73  , 


I 


121  66 

48  66 

77  86 

4ri  66 

7  29 

6  07 

729 

5  10 

72  99 


534  , 

68  IS  I 


I 


8  51  ] 
11  19 
f  86 
248 


14  59 

11  19 
8  51  , 
14  59  , 


$3  89 
4  86 

6  m 

i.  32 

1  58 
4  38 

12  16 

7  73 
6  32 
4  86 

2  43 
1  46 

729  97 
194  66 

145  99 

77  81 

38  93 

58  39 

38  9S 

632 

997 

632 

488 

63« 


481 

48  61 

729 
48B 
486 
486 

5  19 

10  79 
19  21 


892 
10  21 
438 
146 
7SI 


12  14 
8  7S 

753 
12  16 


•  Do  not  livi»  on  the  premises. 

t  TheHn  live  and  lodge  on  the  premiAOA  in  addition.  They  also  add  to  tloir  earnings  by  premiama; 
«  sm»«il  pen-eneage  lor  selling  off  oM  ^o«»ds. 

I  Much  of  tluH  engravintf  in  given  out  to  men  who  work  for  the  trade,  employing  asslstaata,  sad 
naming  more  than  the  wagen  given  nbove. 
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2.  COST  OP  LIVINa. 

Th^  OMf  of  living  to  the  laboring  olaases;  the pricei  paid  for  the  neoeswriea  of  life;  the 
prices  of  the  arfiolet,  and  their  naturej  which  are  aotttally  consumed  by  the  work'people 
amd  their  familiee. 


Artidea. 


TiouT: 

Saperflne per  alone . . 

Biecait  do  .. 

Bestbeker's do — 

. .  per  peck  of  8  pounds . . 
. .  .per  lo«f  of  2  pounds . . 

Baoon perpoond.. 

Hftma do — 

Lard do  .. 

Battffr do.... 

Cbeeea do 

Biee do    .. 

Peaa,  dried per  quart.. 

^^ewlaid 14  for.. 

ForeUcn.    Irish,    French    and 

German 20fur.. 

Tea,  black per  pound.. 

Cofbe do  ... 

Basar  /raw  or  lump) do  ... 

Mwaases do  .. 

Bimp do... 

Boap,  common do  .. 

Btarch do 

Coal per  ton  of  20  cwts.. 

Oaa per  1.000  f«H)t.. 

Paraffin  (kerosene) per  quart  . 

Fish perpoond.. 

Beef do... 

Matton do  .. 


Articles. 


Potstoes..  per  stone 

Shirrinies: 

Brown per  yard.. 

Bleached do  ... 

Woolen do  — 

Union,  cotton  and  wool  .do  — 

Sheetings do — 

Flannel: 

Medium do  .. 

Scarlet do  . 

Prints do.... 

Serees  and  reps do  — 

Satin  cloths do  .. 

Boots: 

Hen'shesTj 

Women's 

Suit  of  clothes: 

Sunday   forirao  . 

Working do... 

Dress  for  woman: 

Sunday '. .. 

Working 

Fonr-roompd  tenement,  acconling 
to  neighborhood,  free  of  ratcM 
and  taxes,  which  are  paid  by 

the  owner,  per  week         

Six  or  seven  room  tenements,  rntes 
and  taxes  to  pay,  which  would 
be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
rental per  annum.. 


Price. 


10  24  to  10  M 


6 
» 
80 
17 
13 

24 
24 
9 
24 
21 

1  82 
70 

6  07 
6  07 

3  04 
1  82 


11 

17 
80 

se 

4S 
S8 
18 
48 
82 

8  6ft 

1  82 

24  8» 

]5iK> 

8  61 

2  5& 


85       1  31 


18      87  60 


Food  is  cheaper  at  the  present  time  than  for  many  years. 

3.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAOE-RATES. 

The  rates  of  wages  at  present,  in  many  branches  of  trade,  are  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1878,  and  not  only  are  the  rates  of  wages 
lower,  but  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  are  still  further  reduced 
by  the  lessened  demand  for  their  work.  But  few  manufacturers  in  this 
district  are  employing  their  men  on  full  time.  Great  depression  pre- 
vails in  nearly  all  trades.  Whitsuntide  has  just  passed,  and  instead  of 
one  or  two  holidays,  as  is  usual  in  good  times,  most  of  the  large  employ- 
ers were  glad  to  give  the  whole  week. 

Again,  machinery  is  coming  into  more  general  use  than  formerly. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  file  trade.  This  has  its  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  demand  for  hand-labor.  A  grinding  machine  has  also  been  in- 
vented in  Sheffield  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  that  branch  of  labor. 
The  sharp  competition  of  other  countries,  notably  Germany,  is  another 
condition  unfavorable  with  which  the  Sheffield  industries  have  to  con- 
tend. 

4.  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINa  CLASSES. 

The  workiuglneu  cannot  be  said  to  be  steady  in  the  sense  of  keeping 
steadily  at  their  work.  Their  employers  do  not  compel  tbem  to  observe 
so  strictly  certain  hours,  as  is  done  in  our  own  country.  They  are  eas- 
ily turned  aside  from  their  daily  labor  by  their  own  pleasures,  and  they 
spend  their  time  as  recklessly  as  they  do  their  money.  A  game  of  cricket 
or  foot-ball  will  call  thousands  away  from  tiieir  bread-winning,  even  in 
the  busiest  times.    And  less  innocent  pastimes,  such  as  pigeon-shoot- 
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iDg,  rabit-coursing,  and  handicapping  prevail  to  a  great  extent  and  caose 
a  vast  lo3s  of  time  and  money.  The  public  house  is  the  chief  central 
influence  that  keeps  alive  and  active  these  and  other  forms  of  gam- 
bling. 

Betting  npon  horse  races  is  indulged  in  by  crowds  of  men,  enconraged, 
it  may  be  presumed,  by  the  example  of  their  superiors  in  the  social  scale 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  On  racing  days  multitudes  of  men  may  be 
seen  on  the  corners  of  the  streets  anxiously  waiting  for  the  name  of  the 
winning  horse. 

Habits  of  thrift  and  economy  do  not  prevail  extensively  among  the 
working  population,  and  but  few,  comparatively,  make  much  effort  to 
provide  an  independence  for  the  future,  even  where  the  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  a  little. 

What  is  the  canse  of  this  condition  of  the  workingman  ?  It  may  be 
sought,  in  part,  in  the  want  of  early  education  and  good  moral  training 
at  home.  Their  fathers  before  them,  it  may  be,  set  them  no  better  ex- 
ample than  the  present  generation  offers  to  their  children.  The  con- 
ditions of  society  are  such,  and  the  lines  betwef^n  classes  are  so  sharply 
defined,  that  the  workingman  almost  necessarily  comes  to  feel  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  his  stepping  out  and  up.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
bound  to  his  surroundings,  and  must  find  all  his  pleasure  and  associa- 
tions on  that  level.  He  is,  in  many  cases,  too  independent  to  ron  the 
risk  of  being  patronized  by  those  above  him,  and  he  therefore  seldom 
comes  under  influences  that  might  tend  to  elevate  him.  The  church  is 
too  well  dressed  a  place  for  him  to  go  up  to,  and  when  the  church  comes 
down  to  him  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  no  doubt  often  erroneously,  a 
spirit  of  condescension  that  fails  to  win.  If  it  be  that  many  have  lost 
this  independence  and  have  degenerated  into  servility,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  influences  that  have  surrounded  them.  And  yet,  with  all 
drawbacks,  the  workingman  is  free  enough  to  be  much  better  than  he 
is,  more  thrifty,  more  self-respecting,  and  able  to  provide  far  better  for 
his  family  than  he  does.  There  are  among  them  many  honorable  ex- 
am pies  to  prove  this.  The  Sheffield  workingman  is  too  sensible,  too  kind- 
hearted  not  to  try  to  place  his  family,  if  not  himself,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, were  there  not  some  great  influence  for  evil  around  and  within 
him,  keeping  him  by  force  on  the  same  dead  level,  or  on  the  downward 
grade.  What  is  that  influence  t  The  all  pervading  power  of  drink.  Gonld 
that  be  removed,  the  better  manhood  that  is  in  him  would  assert  itself. 
He  would  stand  erect  and  would  become  in  time  truly  indei)endent.  He 
would  soon  be  in  a  position  to  claim  all  that  was  really  liis  due.  Thia 
might  revolutionize  methods  of  trade  and  the  relations  of  master  and 
man,  but  it  would  befor  thebetU^r,  and  we  should  soon  see  anew  Sheffield. 

There  is  in  this  town  one  licensed  house  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  beer 
and  spirits  to  less  than  every  200  of  the  population.  The  great  majority 
of  these  are  mainly  supported  by  the  working  people.  After  this  hea%'y 
tax  upon  their  weekly  wages  how  can  more  than  a  pittance  remain  t 
The  public  house  has  a  stronghold  upon  its  frequenters.  Besides  a  de- 
structive appetite,  it  fosters  a  false  standard  of  honor.  The  man  who 
does  not  spend  his  money  freely  in  drink,  treating  and  being  treated, 
is  looked  down  upon  by  his  class.  • 

The  fault  of  improvidence  is  not  all  with  the  men.  Many  of  the  wivea 
are  addicted  to  drink.  Great  temptation  is  put  in  their  way  by  the 
licensed  grocery-shops  where  beer  is  sold  to  be  drank  off  the  premises. 
At  these  shops  beer  is  said  to  be  sold  to  women  and  charged  as  sugar  or 
other  groceries.  This  is  rendered  easy  by  the  very  common  custom  of 
the  wife's  buying  the  family  supplies  instead  of  the  husband.    It  is  said 
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that  one  workingman,  seeing  the  great  qaantity  of  ^^soap"  that  came 
into  his  family,  with  very  little  cleanliness  to  show  for  it,  inqnired  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  he  took  the  business  of  buying  into  his 
own  hands.  He  purchased  at  a  co-operative  store,  and  saved  $1.25  per 
week. 

The  knowledge  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the  <^  union,''  tends 
to  foster  habits  of  improvidence  in  the  poor.  A  palace  of  a  poor-house 
has  recently  been  built  in  Sheffield  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million  of 
dollars,  to  accommodate  at  present  1,662  paupers;  to  be  enlarged  as  re- 
quired. There  is  another,  with  a  capacity  of  perhaps  one-third  the 
above  number.  Pauperism  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  being  made  very 
comfortable  and  respectable,  or,  at  least,  too  little  to  be  dreaded. 

5.  FEBLINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  ETtfPLOYlfe. 

The  situation  may  not  unfairly  be  said  to  be  a  sort  of  *'  armed  neu- 
trality," masters  and  men  being  ever  on  the  alert  to  use  any  opportunity 
to  promote  their  own  advantage.  It  is  the  old  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor,  leading  to  more  or  less  of  jealousy  and  friction,  but  not  seri- 
ously hinaering  the  prosperity  of  the  various  branches  of  trade.  The 
individuality  and  independence  of  the  Sheffield  wprkingman  is  excep- 
tionally strong  as  compared  with  other  great  towns. 

6.  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organizations  for  their  own  protection  exist  among  the  workmen  in 
nearly  all  trades.  Their  laws  are  stringent  and  rigorously  enforced, 
especially  in  times  of  good  trade.  Of  late  years  ^^  ratting"  and  other 
acts  of  violence  against  non- union  men  are  seldom  resorted  to. 

Trades-unions  under  good  leaders  have,  no  doubt,  been  a  blessing  to 
the  workmen  in  protecting  them  against  oppressive  exactions.  They 
are  acknowledged  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  employer  also,  in  making  x>rices 
more  stable  and  healthy.  In  times  of  great  depression,  when  compe- 
tition is  great,  the  <^  little  masters,"  as  the  small  manufacturers  are 
called,  would  reduce  wages  unless  they  were  controlled  by  the  "  union.'' 
This  would  soon  bring  down  the  price  of  manufactures  to  the  injury  of 
the  larger  employers. 

The  power  of  trades  unions  was  formerly  so  great  that  they  actually 
compelled  employers  to  discharge  non-union  men.  The  penalty  for  non- 
compliance was  the  withdrawal  of  all  union  men  from  work,  leaving  the 
employer  helpless.  Moreover,  the  men  thus  withdrawn  were  supported 
by  the  union,  and  their  employers  were  compelled  to  refund  to  the  union 
the  amount  that  had  been  paid  for  their  support  before  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work.  This  was  submitted  to  by  individual  firms 
rather  than  to  face  the  loss  of  business  and  the  expense  of  fighting  the 
union.  IS^ow,  in  many  cases,  union  and  non  union  men  work  side  by 
fiide,  but  the  number  of  union  men  is  so  much  greater  that  they  can 
demand  their  scale  of  wages. 

Counter  organizations  of  capital  exist,  but  little  is  heard  of  them,  and 
their  efficiency  is  confined  to  the  larger  industries  of  coal  mining  and 
iron.  If  they  exist  at  all  they  are  inactive  in  the  distinctive  Sheffield 
trades. 

7.  STRIKES. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  strikes  and  arbitration  as  of  organizations  of 
capital.    They  occur  in  the  great  iron  and  coal  mining  industries,  not 
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often  in  this  district,  where  disputes  are  usually  settled  by  conferenoe 
between  masters  and  men,  with  the  intervention  of  the  trades-unioo 
leaders. 

8.   HOW  PURCHASES  ARE  MADE,  ETC. 

They  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  as  they  choose,  mai<1e  so  by  the 
truck  act  passed  by  Parliameut  some  years  since.  Laborers  are  paid 
weekly,  usually  on  Saturday  at  noon,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

9.  CO  OPERATIYE  SOCIETIES. 

In  this  immediate  district  co  operative  societies  have  been  moderately 
prosperons.  They  do  ofifer  great  advantages  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  they  would  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  laboring 
population  if  they  could  be  induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. But  the  masses  of  them  are  so  wanting  in  thrift,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  buying  in  the  smallest  quantities,  that  they  seldom 
have  the  ability  to  purchase  in  quantity  at  a  co-operative  store,  or  to 
become  members.  Shares  cost  £1  each.  To  become  a  member  a  per- 
son must  own  five  shares.  Upon  this  amount  he  will  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest  annually,  abd,  in  addition,  a  dividend  half  yearly,  according  to 
the  earnings.  In  the  country,  generally,  these  societies  seem  to  have 
been  a  success.  The  sixteenth  annual  co-operative  congress  was  very 
recently  held  at  Derby.  The  annual  report  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1882  there  was  in  England  and  Wales  1,053  societies.  The  aggregate 
membership  were  573,000;  the  sales  $111,929,500,  and  the  net  profits 
$8,662«370.  The  share  capital  was  $34,065,500,  and  the  loan  capital 
$6,229,120. 

In  Scotland  there  were  282  societies,  with  87,700  members.  In  Ire- 
land there  were  11  societies,  the  whole  number  of  societies  being  1,346. 
It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  co-operative  societies  depends  more 
upon  well-to-do  people,  above  the  working  class  proper,  than  upon  the 
masses  who  most  need  their  benefits. 

10.  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

There  are  several  grades  of  workifig  people.  What  is  said  under  this 
head  will  apply  more  particularly  to  that  large  class  who  are  the  bone 
and  muscle  of  the  heavy  indnstries  of  this  district.  To  an  observer  their 
general  condition  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  If  it  is  not  one  of  suf- 
fering to  very  great  numbers  of  them,  it  is  because  use  has  become 
second  nature,  and  they  have  settled  down  to  a  stolid  indifference  as  to 
their  own  WPilfare  and  that  of  their  children.  To  this  multitude  of  chil- 
dren the  "board  schools,"  with  their  ample  and  excellent  advantages 
and  compulsory  attendance,  come  as  an  iu(;alculab]e  blessing.  This  is 
the  one  great  influence  for  good  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
timating the  future  of  this  great  class  of  the  population.  Under  an  able 
board  of  management,  with  a  devoted  and  cultured  band  of  teachers, 
these  schools  are  doing  an  admirable  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  com- 
ing generation. 

The  house  of  the  average  workingmen  is  a  four  roomed  tenement,  at  a 
weekly  rent  of  85  cents  to  $  1 .21,  according  to  the  neighborhood.  What 
this  dwelling  is  as  a  home  depends  principally  upon  the  wife.  Some  wo- 
men, even  with  the  most  straitened  means,  will  manage  to  keep  the  bouse 
tidy  and  cheerful.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the 
majority.    They  are  as  a  rule,  sadly  ignorant  and  wanting  in  ability  to 
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make  the  most  of  what  they  have.  Like  the  men,  they  are  wastefal  and 
improvideDt.  They  spend  lavishly  while  they  have  anything  to  spend 
and  then  exist  on  the  smallest  pittance  till  the  next  week's  wage  comes 
in,  having  the  pawnshop  as  last  resort. 

MANNER  AND  COST  OP  LIVING. 

Below  is  given  the  resalt  of  carefnl  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  living  per 
week  of  a  family  consisting  of  hasband,  wife,  and  three  children,  the 
man  earning  $6.07  per  week — not  the  best  paid,  nor  by  any  means  the 
worst.  This  is  made  from  the  statements  of  intelligent  men  giving  their 
own  experience : 

Rnni,  inelnding  taxes  and  water  supply t^  97 

Fuel  and  light 36 

Grooeriea—eagar,  tea,  coffee,  d&o 60 

Bntcbei's  meat 97 

ClothiDg,  and  boots  and  shoes 85 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 36 

Bread 97 

Beer 36 

Tobacco 12 

School  pence 12 

Trade  society 84 

Friendly  society A 12 

6  04 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  income  of  a  family  is  often  augmented  by 
the  letting  of  lodgings  to  unmarried  men  who  pay  about  60  cents  per 
week  for  a  bed,  two  men  often  occupying  the  same  i>ed.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  amount  of  meat  given  above  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  head 
of  the  family,  especially  where  a  heavy  trade  is  followed.  Great  num- 
bers of  &milies  do  not  live  as  well  as  the  above,  making  less  money  and 
spending  more  in  beer.  The  women  and  children  live  largely  upon 
bread,  or  bread  and  butter  or  dripping,  washed  down  with  cheap  tea, 
supplemented  by  pennyworth's  of  cheese  or  scraps  of  bacon  from  the 
corner  grocery.  This  by  way  of  dinner,  such  luxuries  not  being  afforded 
at  breakfast  or  tea.  The  children  often  take  their  meals  alfresoo^  a  slice 
of  bread  with  dripping  or  treacle. 

At  present  provisions  are  cheaper  than  for  many  years,  but  the  poor 
buy  in  such  small  quantities  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  lower 
prices.  Their  pennyworth  of  canned  meat,  and  their  pennyworth  of 
cheeMe  is  no  larger,  and  their  few  pounds  of  coal,  wheeled  home  by  a 
child  in  a  small  barrow,  is  purchased  at  a  ruinous  rate  compared  with 
the  price  per  ton.  The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty ;  their 
poverty  is  largely  the  result  of  their  improvidence,  and  their  improvi- 
dence is  the  result  of  their  drinking  habits,  even  when  they  are  not 
drunken,  for  the  amount  spent  weekly  in  beer  would  give  the  working- 
man  better  food,  better  clothes,  and  a  better  home. 

It  will  surprise  a  stranger  visiting  a  poor  quarter  to  see  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  the  "beer  out"  tn^le,  viz,  by  grocers  licensed  to 
sell  beer  "  not  to  be  drank  on  the  premises.''  These  houses  abound 
and  are  a  great  source  of  evil  to  the  wives  of  the  workiugmen. 

HOUSE  BENTS. 

Bents  vary  according  to  neighborhood,  respectability  having  to  be 
paid  for.  The  cheaper  houses,  of  three  or  four  rooms,  will  pay  from 
85  cents  to  $1.21  per  week.    This  includes  taxes  and  water.    Houses 
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of  a  better  class,  say  of  six  rooms,  will  range  from  $58.39  to  $87.59  per 
anDiim,  with  taxes  and  water  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  This  de- 
scription of  house  will  be  occupied  by  the  better  paid  artisans,  clerL% 
and  small  manufacturers.  A  small  step  up  in  the  social  scale  makes  a 
great  increase  in  expenditure. 

As  to  the  poorer  class  of  workmen's  dwellings — such  as  were  pictare<l 
in  a  late  number  of  Harper's  Magazine — one  reason  for  their  dilapidated 
condition  is  the  nature  of  the  landlord's  tenancy.  The  land  upon  which 
they  stand  belongs,  as  does  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  land  is  held  upon  short  leases  of  ninety-nine 
years.  Many  of  the  leases  are  expiring  or  will  expire  in  a  few  years. 
By  the  law  all  the  buildings  upon  the  land  become  the  property  of  the 
duke,  and  he  has  the  power  to  compel  the  holder  to  put  the  property 
into  tenantable  condition  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  landlord 
has  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  dwellings  that  are  soon  to  pass 
out  of  his  hands  more  than  he  can  possibly  avoid.  Consequently  much 
property  is  left  to  decay.  A  large  part  of  Sheffield,  covered  with  im- 
mense '^  works,"  is  held  under  such  leases.  By  the  law,  all  these  build- 
ings and  their  machinery,  worth  millions  of  pounds,  will  become  the 
property  of  the  duke  when  the  leases  expire,  unless  they  are  renewed, 
and  it  is  for  the  duke  to  name  the  thje  terms  of  renewal.  This  sabjecfi 
has  recently  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Sheffield  papers,  in  view  of 
the  prospect  of  rents  being  enormously  increased,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  town  seriously  affected.  *  An  act  is  now  pending  in  Parliament 
to  provide  for  releasing  in  such  cases  on  reasonable  conditions. 

The  fact  must  be  mentioned  that,  in  a  great  population  like  that  of 
Sheffield,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  improvident  habits  stated 
above.  Some  trades  are  well  paid,  and  whore  good  habits  prevail  the 
men  can  make  themselves  and  families  very  comfortable. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  here  is  thought  to  be  su- 
perior to  that  of  operatives  in  the  textile  districts,  and  equal  to  that  of 
the  workers  in  any  large  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingdom. 

11.  SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

The  regulations  for  guarding  the  health  and  safety  and  for  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  employes  are  given  in  the  factory  and  workshop  act 
of  1878,  and  in  the  em])loyers'  liability  act  of  1880,  which  I  hav6  the 
honor  to  inclose  herewith. 

The  operation  of  the  employers'  liability  act  is  to  an  extent  evaded 
by  the  custom  that  prevails  of  employers  contracting  themselves  out  of 
the  liability  by  an  express  agreement  with  their  workmen  that  they 
shall  take  all  the  risk  of  accident,  the  men  thus  signing  away  their 
right  to  lecover  damages.  There  exists  also  an  Employers'  Accident 
Insurance  Company,  which,  upon  payment  of  an  annual  premium,  as- 
sures the  employer  against  loss.  The  men  themselves,  in  some  cases, 
contribute  to  pay  this  premium.  The  effi>rt  is  being  made  by  the  trades- 
unions  to  have  the  law  made  compulsory  upon  employers. 

Most  manufacturing  firms  subscribe  to  the  public  hospital  and  the 
infirmary,  to  which  they  send  their  men  in  case  of  accident.  The  men 
themselves  also  contribute  to  these  institutions.  I  do  not  learn  of  any 
other  means  used  by  employers  for  the  physical  or  the  moral  well-being 
of  their  workmen. 

12.  POLITICAI-  BIGHTS. 

All  workingmen  in  boroughs  who  are  householders  have  the  ballo( 
in  both  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections.    All  women  without 
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husbands,  who  are  householders,  have  a  vote  in  municipal  elections 
alone.  The  new  reform  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament  proposes  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  the  counties  on  the  same  terms.  The  passing  of 
the  bill  will  add  add  about  two  millions  to  the  present  five  millions  of 
voters  in  Great  Britain.  The  workingmen  generally  do  not  pay  taxes 
directly.  The  class  of  dwellings  they  occupy  are  "free  of  rates,"  they 
being  paid  by  the  landlord. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  working 
people,  to  render  them  more  independent,  and  to  extend  their  influence. 
The  action  of  a  mass  meeting  of  workingmen  in  Paradise  Square,  Shef- 
field, or  in  any  other  large  town,  has  a  decided  effect  upon  Parliament. 
Eloquent  speakers  are  rising  from  the  ranks  of  the  workingmen  and 
are  gaining  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  municipal  bodies. 

13.  CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

There  are  no  causes  peculiar  to  this  district  that  lead  to  emigration. 
It  is  not  an  agricultural  district,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  dis- 
courage emigration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  workingmen  are  so  a<> 
customed  to  town  life,  and  to  the  round  of  daily  labor  in  a  single  branch 
of  work,  that  but  few  could  adjust  themselves  to  agricultural  life,  away 
from  town.  It  is  true  that  many  do  work  small  garden  plots  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  take  pride  and  pleasure  in  raising  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  numerous  shows  that  are  held  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.    But  that  is  their  pastime. 

The  few  who  emigrate  from  this  district  who  belong  to  the  working 
class  proper,  go  to  find  employment  of  the  kind  to  which  they  have 
been  bred.  Many  of  them  find  their  way  back  again  to  the  old  hive. 
A  good  number  of  Sheffield  cutlers,  saw-makers^  and  iron  and  steel 
workers  are  scattered  through  the  mills  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
Sheffield  workman  loves  Sheffield  and  his  comparative  freedom  from 
strict  rules,  and  his  ^'  Saint  Monday  ^  and  as  many  other  saint  days  as 
he  chooses  devoutly  to  keep.  Was  he  ever  so  much  inclined  to  emi- 
grate, his  iuabiMty  to  bear  the  cost  of  moving  himself  and  family  to 
another  country  where  he  might  better  his  condition,  would  keep  him 
fixed  in  h^s  old  haunts. 

A  GLOOMY   OUTLOOK. 

As  already  stated,  female  labor  is  not  employed  in  this  district  to  any 
extent  other  or  greater  than  in  any  large  town  with  its  surrounding 
country  where  there  are  no  cotton,  woolen,  or  lace  factories. 

Therefore,  and  as  time  is  pressing,  I  beg  to  omit  remark  upon  this 
part  of  the  circular. 

Under  No.  10  I  intended  to  say  that  friendly  societies  and  sick  and 
funeral  clubs  are  very  common  among  the  working  classes,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  workmen  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  said  that  they  provide,  to  some  extent,  for  sickness  and 
death.  But  very  many  look  to  the  poor-house  as  their  legitimate  end. 
In  fact,  they  regard  it  as  their  right.  Jocular  remarks  about  going  to 
their  country  mansion,  and  to  the  '^  Big  House,"  are  frequent. 

0.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

iShefielffj  June  14,  1884. 
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SOUTHAMPTOH. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  THOMBOK. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  labor  circalar  dated 
15th  February,  1884,  I  be^  to  inclose  the  accompanying  statement  of 
rates  of  wages  paid  tothe  laboring  classes  at  this  port. 

From  the  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  it  would  appear  that  the  ooat 
of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  generally  equal  to  their  wages,  and 
frequently  in  excess  of  them,  they  being  Inclined  always  to  a  liberal 
diet,  of  which  meat  forms  an  important  part 

The  wages  earned  by  mechanics  have,  of  late  years,  had  an  upward 
tendiency.  In  some  instances,  however,  owing  to  strikes,  overpro- 
duction, and  the  competition  of  other  conntries,  the  wages  paid  have  been 
at  a  lower  rate. 

l^otwithstanding  the  general  depression  of  trade  which  has  existed 
for  the  past  few  years,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  has  been  generally 
maintained,  althongh,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  there  has  been 
lessened  production,  and  the  workmen  have  been  rarely  fully  employed, 
so  that,  as  a  nile,  their  gross  earnings  do  not  by  any  means  equal  tixo&b 
made  formerly. 

At  this  port  there  are  no  factories  other  than  those  connected  with 
iron  ship-building  and  coach-building.  In  the  former  trade,  although 
at  the  present  time  in  a  state  of  great  depression  from  overproduction, 
the  highest  rate  of  wages  is  paid,  a  condition  of  things  enforced  by  the 
action  of  the  trades  union. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  although  showing  a  marked  im- 
provement of  late  years,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  steady  or  trustworthy 
Their  expenditures  as  a  rule  equals  their  income,  and  very  often  exceeds 
it  This  is  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  mechanics  as  a  rule  many 
early  in  life  and  generally  have  enormous  families. 

This  state  of  things  is  peculiarly  the  case  at  this  port,  where  the  hab- 
its of  the  women  are  especially  volatile,  and  their  numerous  children 
tend  to  a  condition  of  chronic  poverty. 

.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  fiiirly 
cordial,  their  great  contentions  of  past  years  having,  by  means  of  labor 
unions,  been  placed  on  a  good  understanding.  Although  strikes  take 
place  occasionally^  disputes  between  workmen  and  their  employers  are 
usually  settled  amicably  by  arbitration.  This  is  generally  concluded  by 
representative  workingmen  and  the  capitalists. 

In  all  cases  working  people  are  tree  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  and  their  wages  are  always  paid  in  gold  or  silver. 

As  a  rale  co-operative  societies  have  been  prosperous  and  have  ena- 
bled the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  reduced  cost, 
and  their  establishment  has  had  a  good  effect  on  general  trade. 

Perhaps  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people  may  be  deemed 
fairly  comfortable,  as,  while  in  full  employment,  they  would  appear  to 
be  well  fed  and  clothed.  They  have,  however,  little  chance  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  would  appear  to  have  no  resources  from  which  to 
lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness ;  the  latter,  however,  is  gen- 
erally provided  for  by  means  of  the  workmen  sick-clubs. 

Factories  are  under  the  periodical  inspection  of  Government  inspect- 
ors, who  see  that  proper  means  are  taken  to  prevent  accidents,  as  well 
as  that  excessive  hours  of  labor  are  not  enforced. 
^  All  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  draw  closer  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor. 
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The  causes  which  lead  to  emigration  are  overpopulation  and  the  great 
depression  in  most  branches  of  industry.  The  emigrants  consist  of  ag- 
ricultural laborers  and  all  classes  of  mechanics. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

There  are  no  factories  or  industries  at  this  port  in  which  women  are 
employed.  Female  labor  here  is  principally  that  of  drapers'  assistants, 
governesses,  and  school- teachers,  and  is  composed  principally  of  per- 
sons of  fair  education. 

WM.  THOMSON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Southampton^  August^  1884. 


general  trades. 

Wa'jea  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-six  and  a  half  hours  in  Southampton, 


Oocnpationt. 


Lowest. 


BUILDIKO  TBADKB. 

Brick-la.vera 

Hod-oarriers , 

ICaaona 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

nNTenders 

SUters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

6ss-fltters 

OTBIB  T&ADXB. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brewers 

Botchers 

Brass-fonnders , 

Cabin  ot-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cntlers 

Drivers : 

Drayman  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carrinpe,  &c 

Street  railways. 

Dyers 

Enjcravere  

Furriers 

Gardeners 

liHtters 

Horseshoors 

Jt'wolers 

LAborers.  porters,  &o 

Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Nailmakers  (hand) , 

Printprs        

Twichers,  pablio  achools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sailmakera 

Steveiiores 

Tanners 

Tailors    

Telf'Kmnh  operators 

Tinsmitha 

Coach-builders 

Painters 


$5  22 

3  6ft 

644 

6  78 

644 

365 

644 

6  44 

3  65 

SU 

365 

6  44 

644 

Highest 


$8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
8  01 
8  51 
5  72 
8  61 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
5  72 
8  51 
8  51 


Average. 


♦7  41 
4  68 
7  43 
743 
743 
4  68 
743 
743 
468 
743 
468 
743 
7  43 


4  38 

7  29 

607 

6  44 

8  51 

743 

644 

8  61 

743 

6  10 

729 

632 

14  59 

24  83 

19  46 

4  86 

680 

688 

680 

8  75 

7  78 

8  75 

10  70 

9  73 

486 

6  07 

5  46 

6  07 

7  29 

668 

729 

9  73 

8  61 

534 

583 

659 

4  86 

534 

5  10 

534 

6  32 

5  83 

6  07 

7  29 

668 

9  73 

14  no 

12  16 

7  29 

12  16 

8  51 

4  38 

5  83 

5  34 

7  29 

14  50 

10  94 

4  86 

7  20 

6  07 

12  16 

17  02 

14  59 

4  38 

534 

4  86 

7  29 

12  16 

9  73 

6  07 

7  29 

6  68 

486 

6  32 

5  59 

486 

6  56 

588 

11  22 

19  92 

15  57 

583 

7  78 

6  56 

6  83 

7  29 

6  56 

14  59 

24  33 

19  46 

7  29 

973 

8  51 

729 

14  59 

10  94 

729 

14  69 

10  94 

4  86 

7  29 

6  09 

4  P6 

9  73 

729 

486 

7  43 

6  78 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  raUwa'i  emph}iii9  {^thone  engaffd  about  BlationBf  a«  tcell  a$  tko9e  a»- 
gaged  oh  the  enginvt  and  vAirtt^  tiuem  itf  railroad  laborers,  4^e,)iH  Sonthamptom. 


Driver  (main) 

Stoker 

Guard 

Driver  (shantor). 

Stoker    

Bsgine  cleaner  . . 
Porters 


Occu)>ationa. 


Lowrst     Highest.    ATocage. 


$8  51 

$12  10 

$19  39 

tf  07 

7  29 

•  99 

7  29 

973 

8  51 

4  M 

7  29 

•  07 

3  65  . 

•  07  ; 

4  m 

4  38 

7  29! 

583 

4  38 

007 

522 

SHIP-YARDS. 


Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 
building—in Southampton. 


OcoQiMtions. 

73 
1  4< 

■s 

Highest 

__    __- 

9129 

2  19 
1  58 

Ato^b. 

Shipwrights 

Joiners 

WOOD. 

9119 
1  U 

Laborers  ...........  -          - ... 

79 

Platers  

IROX. 

1  82 

Holders-np 

Laborers 

1  SI 

T9 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men) — distinguishing  betwepn  ocean  and 

coast — in  Southampton, 


Oooa];>atioo8. 


Ocean: 

Chief  officer 

Second  officer 

Third  officer   ... 

Foarth officer  ... 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 
Coasting : 

Male  

Able  seaman  ... 

Ordinary  seaman 


Lowest 


$58  39 

38  93 
84  08 
29  19 
15  80 
9  78 

19  46 

14  59 ; 

9  73  , 


Highest '  ATeimgsu 


I 


177  88 
58  39 
43  79 
38  93 
18  24 
12  16 

24  33 

15  80 
10  94 


$08  13 
48  81 

38  18 
34  08 

17  06 
10  94 

21  » 
15  19 
10  33 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in  Southampton, 


Occupations. 


Grocery : 

first  connterman yearly.. 

S«M;oDd  ooanterman do.... 

Porters   perweek.. 

Dry-^oodn  stores : 

*  irst  counterman yearly. . 

Second  counterman do.... 

Porters do 


Lowest 


9143  99 

97  83 

4  18 

121  68 
83  78 
48  86 


Highest 


8243  32 
194  68 

5  10 

I 

218  09  , 
128  52 
72  09  , 


ATcrsgSL 


$194  01 

115  •• 

412 

170  1? 
104  « 

ooo 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  eercanis  in  Southampton, 


815 


OccapatioDS. 


Lowest. 


Batlere '    $194  06 


KootiueD . 

P*K«« 

Houaekeepera , 

Ladies'  m'iid» 

House  maids  (apper) 

Hooae  maids  (orainary). 

Cooks 

Kitchen  maids 


121  66 
72  99 

121  66 
72  99 
58  89 
48  66 
97  33 
46  66 


Highest 

$369  82 

170  32 

121  66 

170  32 

121  66 

87  59 

72  99 

145  99 

72  99 

Ayerage. 


$291  99 
145  9» 
97  33 
145  99 
97  33 
•  72  99 
60  82 
72  9» 
60  82 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  to  agrhultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  jervants  in  the  district  of 

Southampton. 


Ocoapatlons. 


B:dlifls per  year.. 

Hashandmen do — 

Dairy  maids do — 

Laborers perw«?ek. 

Plowmen do... 

Carters do  -. 

Boys  do... 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$291  99 

1389  32 

194  66 

29199 

72  99 

97  33 

2  92 

8  89 

840 

486 

2  92 

4  38 

1  46 

2  19 

Ayerage. 


$340  65 
243  32 
85  16 
8  40 
4  18 
3  65 
1  82 


PRINTERS'  WAGES. 
Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  in  Southampton, 


Occupations. 


Compositors. 
Preaanen.  ... 


Lowest. 


$4  86 

4  86 


Highest. 


$7  29 
6  07 


Average. 


$6  07 
5  4a 


SUVDEBLAHD. 

REPORT  BY  00F8ULAR-AGBKT  HORAJf. 
Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  of  fifty-four  to  fifty-nine  hours  in  Sunderland, 


Occnpations. 


BUILDDfO  THADBS.* 


Brick-layers 

Hod-carriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

PUsterers 

Tenders 

Slaters  (mostly  piece-work) 

Tenders  (mostly  boys) 

Plumbers 

Assistants  (apprentices  mostly) 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


Lowest. 


$4  86 


4  86 


Highest 


4  86 


1  21 


*  Work  fifty  to  fifty -four  hours  per  week. 


$6  07 


6  07 
'6*07 


2  43 


Average. 


$8  10 
6  54 
8  10 
5  54 
8  10 
654 
8  02 

2  4a 

802 


8  10 
802 
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Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  week  o/ffty-foar  to  fifty-nine  hours  in  Stinderland-^ouVd, 

~  -  —  — j  I      — 

Ocoapatioos. 


LowMt.     HigheAt   Arm^ 


OTHKB  TRADB0. 


BakPTs 

Blackftmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders  

Brlck-niakf  rs — 

Brf  wHra  (work  all  times) 

Butchers 

BrBm-foiinders   

CMbinet-makors 

Confectioners  (ten  and  a  half  hoars  diem) 

Co*  niei-s 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab,  carriage,  Sec 


Dye 

Sngravers 

Gardeners 

Hatteis 

Hors4*sboers  

Jewelers  and  watchmakers 

Laboreis,  porters,  &c 

LlthitfEraphers 

Prtnters 

Teachers,  public  schools (perannam). 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers.  

Tailors    

Telegraph  operators 


*Paid  by  OoTemmeiil. 
FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty- four  hours  in  foundries,  maohine'ShopSf  and  brass  and  iron 

works  in  Sunderland. 


Occapationa. 

Lowest 

HigbeatJATcncs. 

Oenersl  f«tremen 

$14  00 

10  04 

820 

8  51 

808 

80 

82 

20 

024 40 !     turn 

Fonndrv  foremen 

14  90           12  li 

TVorkmen ..- 

8  75 

Flnf fttittrs  ••.•••..•••.••••.••••.••.•.••••••..••••••••••••••••••.•••••••« 

8  51 
8  75 
101 

m 

28 

ost 

Plumbers 

811 

Laborers            •  ...........      ..    ..  .....     ....  ..............  ...... 

Kirst'dasH  boTS  ;. 

fWtCOnd.ClaSS    bOVS       ...r,r.ir.    ............    .....r.--.. .r, r»,-r^ 

SHIP-YARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-three  hours  in  ship-yards-^distinguisking  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-building — in  Sunderland, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest.' 

Carpenters  ............... 

18  SS 

Joiners - -. 

8« 

Drillers 

$5  84 

17  28. 
1 

%m 

Smiths     

HOI 

Cutt4»rs 

584 

073 

OS 

Cslkern 

dU 

Psintfrs    

0« 

liaborf.rs 

497 

803 

720 
10  20 

5M 

Platerx 

oa 

Bivt*tters    

T77 

Holders-ap 

oaa 

Heatt'rs  (boys) 

2or 

Block  snd  mast  makers - . 

040 
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The  above  is  the  average  wages  per  week,  though  much  of  this  work 
is  done  by  the  piece  or  job,  and  frequent  disputes  are  the  results  which 
takes  place  between  the  platers  and  their  assistants.  Strikes  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  iron  yards,  which  cause  much  mischief,  fre- 
quently  to  the  driving  away  of  orders,  though  of  late  there  has  been 
more  regularity.  At  present  there  is  almost  a  total  collapse  in  the  build- 
ing trade,  not  only  of  this  port  but  generally  throughout  the  country,  the 
low  rates  of  freight  making  the  carrying  trade  in  steamers  altogether 
unproductive.  Many  steamers  are  being  laid  up  for  want  of  remunera- 
tive employment. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 

Wagm  paid  per  monik  to  teameti  (offlcer$  andmsn) — dittinguUhing  between  ocean,  eoaetf  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  eail  and  eteam — in  the  port  of  Sunderland. 


Oeoapations. 


OCBAH  BTBAMBSS. 


Mmaten 

Chief  1 

Second  mates 

BoaUwaiBS 

CarpeDtetB 

Stewards 

Cooks 

Able  seamen 

Chief  engineers... 
Second  enfi;inf«ers. 
Third  en gioeerB . . . 

Bonkeymen 

Firemen 


COABTXHO  BTBAinBS. 


Hasten. 


^rst 

Second.... 
Bncineers : 

First 

Second — 
Donkeymen*  . 

Firemen* 

Able  seamen* 


.per  week. 
do... 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
..do. 


SAIUirO  BBIPB. 


ICastersf per  month. 

Kate«t - do... 

Carj>enters do... 

do... 


Ix>west. 


$n86 
34  07 
24  33 
19  46 
26  76 
24  33 
24  83 
17  03 
68  13 
43  80 
29  19 
21  90 
19  47 


19  47 
10  94 


17  03 


68  89 
29  19 
26  76 
17  03 


Highest. 


$107  06 
58  40 
34  06 
29  19 
3L  62 
84  06 
29  L9 
19  46 
77  86 
58  40 
38  93 
24  33 


24  88 


729 


12  16 
7  29 
6  80 
656 


87  60 
38  98 
8L  62 
19  47 


Average. 


$97  26 
43  80 
29  19 

24  38 
29  19 
29  19 

25  25 
18  28 
72  92 
61  08 
84  09 
23  00 
20  00 


*  These  find  themselves  in  provisions. 


t  According  to  siseand  trades. 


SEAMEN  AND  THEIB  WAGES. 
[Extract  ftt>m  daily  press.] 

•^The  following  are  the  wages  quoted  as  being  returned  by  the  super- 
intendent of  thd  mercantile  marine  offices  in  this  district: 


Able  seamen  in  steamers  to— 

1873. 

1880. 

1888. 

Mfiilit«irninftan - - 

$18  85  to  $20  68 
18  25  to    19  47 

$17  03 
17  03 

$19  47 
19  47 

Bsstlndlen      .             .         ,.,....  r ..r 
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These  figures  woald  seem  to  show  that  there  had  been  in  the  last  de- 
cade an  iDcrease  to  the  rate  of  pay  to  the  able  seamen  of  the  district 
The  wages  of  sea-going  engineers  and  firemen  have  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  same  period.  As  a  rnle,  the  seamen  of  the  ooantry 
have  greatly  improved  in  their  habits  and  are  much  more  provident 
than  formerly.  In  1874  there  were  employed  in  the  sailing  ships  of  the 
United  Kingdom  128,000;  there  were  last  year  95,000  only,  bat  the 
number  in  the  steamships  rose  from  74,000  in  1874  to  105,000  last  year. 
There  is  now  a  great  depression  in  shipping,  and  it  is  at  present  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  3,500  seamen  idle  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  these  are  being  added  to  daily,  owing  to  vessels  being  laid  np, 
the  low  freights  rendering  it  impossible  to  sail  them  without  loss. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  i 

week  of  varioue  houre  in  grocery  etores,  whoUeale  or  retaU^  to  amIm  mmd 
females f  in  Sunderland, 

Ooonpatloni. 

Lowest 

Highest 

▲▼■nfs. 

SHOPS.* 

«7M 
607 
100 

7  78 
488 

$7  78 
880 
1  60 

860 
807 

ik**Utabt« ............. 

Bovs -- - 

]'V>n>iDm .......... 

BTOBBS.t 

88  88 

lisborttre 

«« 

*Hoars:  8  s. m. to 8  p. m. ;  FHdAys,  8  s. m. to 9  p. m  ;  Saturdays,  8  a. m.  to  11  p. m. 
t  fluais:  7  a^ m.  to  7  p. m. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  gear  to  household  servants  {towms  and  eities)  in  SmnderiasUL 


Oocnpatioiis. 

Lowest 

HiglMst. 

▲▼•caffsu 

Honsekoppsn.. 

887  88 
07  88 
68  38 
58  80 

$145  80 
145  80 
77  88 
77  88 
58  80 
58  40 
145  80 

$12tOI 
181  01 

Cooks 

01  IS 

Ghtinibermalds 

88  18 

Kurse  maids 

48  88 

97  88 

OmtimA  or    MiaOllIDSIl.       ........................a...rr>>......r.T-iT^T...- 

191  as 

NOTB  — Grooms,  ooaobmen,  and  pages  bare  usosUy  two  salts  of  clothes  proTided  tlism  eaeh  year  te 
addition  to  their  wages. 

AGBICULTUEAL  WAGES. 

The  practice  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  to  have  stated  birings  of 
farm  servants  and  laborers.  The  May  hirings  for  the  half  year  has  just 
taken  place.    The  following  is  the  result: 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  kous^old  (countrg)  servants  in  the  canntg  ofDmr^ 


Oconpation 


Lowest 


Highest 


▲vsnca. 


X«n 

Boys  

Females 

Day  laborers  (female) 
Gardeners. 


$48  88 

14  00 

80  10 

88 

87 


$73  88 
MS8 
48  88 


888  80 
10  47 
80  80 
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OOBPOBATION  EHPLOY&L 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-eix  hours  to  the  oorvoration  employes  in  the  town  of  Sunder^ 
land,  county  of  Durham^  England, 


OocapatioiM. 


I  Lowest. 


Town  clerk pen 

BorooKli  surreyor do... 

BoroQKh  acooaatant do  ... 

Kedical  offioen  of  health do... 

Clerks do..., 

AMMtant  sarveyon do... 

Auintau  t  aooouD  tante do  . . , 

Koad  iDspector do — 

Inspector  of  stampe,  hydrants,  ito do... 

InsMctom  of  naiJiances do... 

Collectors  of  rates do... 

MaxistrateM*  olerk  (boroagh) do  .. 

Inspector  of  weights  and  meaanres do... 

BUcksmiths per  week., 

Joiners do... 

Painters do... 

lissons do... 

Laborers do  .. 

Cartmen  do... 

Scavengers do... 

Hoosekeeper do... 

POUCB. 

Chief  oonstahle per  annnm. 

Sapeiintendent per  week., 

Inspectors do — 

Subiospectors do — 

Serjeeants  do — 

Constables do... 


$2S8  05 

486  65 

487  98 


880  82 
486  66 


808 


687 


488 


900 
808 
684 


Highest   ATerage. 


$2,919  90 

1,460  95 

1,946  60 

2,483  25 

978  80 

875  97 

688  98 

729  97 

729  97 

683  96 

729  97 

8,163  22 

568  96 

8  52 

8  11 

808 

803 

584 

584 

486 

852 


1,459  95 
11  06 
11  19 
9  73 
9  00 
780 


$2.910  90 

1,459  96 

1,946  60 

8,438  26 

588  80 

729  00 

486  00 

729  Wf 

729  07 

486  00 

681  80 

8,163  21 


8  11 
780 
808 
684 
684 
486 
868 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOTlftS. 

Wages  paid  to  employes  in  Qotemment  departments  and  offices^  exeiusive  of  tradesmen  and 

laborers. 

SUNDBRLAND  POST^FFICB. 


Oocnpatlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Postoiaater  . 


.per 


DepiitT  postmaster do  .. 

CbW  clerk do... 

Senior  clerks per  week. 

Junior  clerks do... 

Letter-carriers do... 

Telegraph  clerks do... 

Fenialea    do... 

Carriers  (boys) do... 


$7  80 
488 
488 
888 
8  40 
292 


:$2,438  25 
1, 216  62 
973  80 
13  15 
8  51 
780 
8  51 
559 
4  18 


$8.488  26 
1,216  68 
978  80 
9  78 
7  80 
5  69 
780 
60» 
86» 


Clerks  and  carriers,  in  addition  to  the  aboTO  pay.  are  eligible  for  good  condnot  money  in  addition* 

nodDK  IVom  one  shilline  to  ihre««  adilitinnal.  to  their  weekly  pay. 

Bmploy4s  in  this  depMrtnient  are  also  eligible  for  pensions,  Tarving  according  to  serrioe.    At  twenty 

mfm'^ service  they  can  retire  noon  one-thinl  of  the  pay  to  which  they  had  attained;  at  forty  years 

le  retiring  pension  is  two- thirds  their  full  pay,  or  they  may  compound  for  a  lamp  snm  instead  of  a 


ST" 

pension. 


CT7ST0MS. 


Oecnpations. 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


Collector  (boors,  10  to  4) 

Clerks  (honrs,  10  to  4) 

Surveyor  (boors,  8  to  4) 

Examining  oillcers  (hours,  8  to  4)  , 

Oovdoor  officers  (24  honrs  on) 

Boatmen  (24  hoars  on) 


$889  32 

635*82' 
267  66 

267  66 


$2,919  90 

1,946  60 

1.703  27 

1,450  96 

413  65 

418  65 


Cnstoms  officers,  like  all  Ooremment  employto.  are  eligible  for  pensions  according  to  length  of  serriee. 
The  inferior  officers,  such  ss  tide-waiters  and  boatmen,  are  paid  for  attsndanoe  after  snstoms  heme 
eatie  less  by  those  requiring  their  serrlees. 
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PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  $hi>wing  the  wagea  paid  per  week  offift^-ftmr  howr$  to  priMier$  ( 
preaamen,  proof-readera^  ^o.)  in  Sunderland, 


,  .       .                      .         .           .,                 t 
Oeoapations. 

Lowert. 

niciwt 

VffFWDAO 

t7M 

85a 

780 

88M 

CompMiton 

8n 

Proof-reader 

sm 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY^. 

The  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  miDes,  mills,  and  railroads  is 
looked  after  and  secared  by  a  system  of  Government  inspection,  the 
employers'  liability  act  makes  provision  for  the  men  in  case  of  accidents 
Many  employers  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  well-being,  comfort, 
and  improvement  of  their  work-people.  Lectnre  halls,  temperance  mis- 
sions, &c.,  are  frequent.  Workingmen,  householders  in  boroughs,  have 
the  same  political  rights  as  property-holders,  and  the  present  bill  before 
Parliament  seeks  to  give  the  same  privilege  to  householders  in  the 
counties.  The  taxes  paid  or  borne  by  the  workman  is  small.  Toward 
imperial  taxes  they  paj^  only  on  tobacco  and  drinks,  which  can  be  done 
without.  As  householders  they  pay  the  local  taxes.  They  are  eligible 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  corporation,  as  magistrates,  as  members  of 
the  imperial  Parliament,  money  qualification  being  abandoned,  as  also 
all  civil  disabilities,  the  passport  to- these  positions  l^ing  common  sense, 
sobriety,  good  conduct,  self-respect.  With  these  there  is  no  limit  short 
of  royalty  for  the  workinguian. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 
Coat  of  living  of  the  laboring  claeaea. 

Cost  of  clotbiog  per  annum $48  66to|56  40 

Cost  of  rent  for  3  rooms  per  annum 5S  39        S8  13 

Cost  of  beef  per  pound,  American 12  IS 

Cost  of  beef  per  pound,  EuKUsb IS  90 

Cost  of  flour  per  14  pounds  SO 

Cost  of  potatoes  per  14  pounds IS 

GENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOBINa  GLASSES. 

The  laboring  classes  as  a  rule  live  from  hand  to  month,  but  the  many 
temperance  associations  are  making  themselves  felt  in  reclaiming; 
drunkards,  and  a  perceptible  improvement  is  taking  place  amongst 
them.  A  great  drawback  to  their  well-being  and  also  to  the  progress 
of  trade  is  their  proneness  to  strikes.  The  organizations  of  trades  unioos 
is  of  questionable  benetit  to  the  men  themselves,  while  its  effects  ujioa 
their  employers  is  often  most  ruinous.  The  result  has  been  that  masters 
are  now  combining  in  self-defense,  so  that  strikes  are  longer  and  gen- 
erally more  disastrous  to  both  sides. 

The  inauguration  oi  dispensaries  is  a  great  benefit  to  the  working 
classes.  For  a  small  weekly  or  monthly  payment  they  have  medical 
attendance,  advice,  and  medicines  in  case  of  sickness.  There  are  shao 
many  charitable  institutions  for  their  b^^nefit.  Employers  of  labor  pro- 
vide, in  many  instances,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  and  amusements  for 
their  men. 
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The  employers'  liability  act  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  workingmen, 
in  providing  compensation  in  cases  of  accident. 

The  principal  indacement  to  emigrate  is  the  favorable  reports  circu- 
lated of  the  benefits  awaiting  them ;  and  this,  coupled  with  want  of 
work,  is  the  principal  factor  which  influence  their  action. 

JAMES  HORAN, 

Consular  Agent. 
United  States  Consulae  AgbncYi 

Sunderland,  June  24, 1884. 


TUHSTALL. 

REPORT  ST  CONSUL  LANS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  labor  circular 
issued  by  the  State  Department  under  date  of  February  15,  1884,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows: 

As  is  well  known,  the  chief  industry  of  this  consular  district  is  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  china,  and  all  descriptions  and  grades  of 
pottery  except  the  very  lowest  grades,  such  as  common  stone- ware.  In 
the  various  kinds  of  employment  pertaming  to  this  industry  there  are 
engaged,  approximately,  50,000  people,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Hence,  while  the  general  character  of  this  report  naturally 
embraces  the  labor  and  social  features  of  those  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, it  has  a  more  specific  application  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 
In  the  matter  of  wages  paid  this  industry  has  had  my  especial  and  care- 
ful research,  and  the  details  of  my  examinations,  the  manner  in  which 
my  inquiries  have  been  received,  the  numbers  employed  in  the  different 
branches,  and  other  particulars  have  especial  reference  to  this  industry 
and  its  peculiar  pbases.  The  wages  in  other  occupations  and  trades, 
-which  will  doubtless  be  more  thoroughly  and  definitely  treated  in  re- 
ports from  those  localities  where  they  are  relatively  of  greater  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  given  in  the  various  forms  herewith  returned  as 
accurately  as  the  sources  of  information  at  my  command  will  allow,  but 
not  embracing  potters*  wages.* 

There  is  no  uniform  schedule  of  potters'  wages  followed  sufficiently 
to  afford  a  guide  in  seeking  a  true  average  of  weekly  earnings.  I  have 
reduced  my  work  on  this  subject  to  tabulated  statements  on  and  accom- 
panying Form  II,  the  heading  of  which  I  have  changed  to  meet  the  case, 
and  have  marked  the  same  with  the  explanatory  tables  and  accompa- 
nying statements  as  inclosure  No.  2. 

Taking  them  in  their  order,  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  De- 
partment circular,  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : 

Part  I.— Male  Labob. 

(1)  Question.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — me- 
chanical, mining,  factory,  public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricul- 
tural, &c. — Answer.  See  various  forms  accompanying  this  report  as  in- 
closnres  No.  1  and  2. 

*  The  forms  referred  to  are  those  furnished  by  the  Department,  numbered  from  1 
to  15,  so  far  as  applicable  to  this  district,  and  herewith  transmitted  together  as  in- 
olosare  No.  1. 
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COST  OP  LIVINO. 

(2)  Q.  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  class,  viz,  the  prices  paid  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  connection  not  only 
shonld  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  stand-point 
be  given,  as  per  accompanying  forms,  bat  the  prices  of  the  articles  and 
their  nature  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the  work-people  and  their 
families  should  also  be  given. — ^A.  In  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  interrogatory  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  com- 
munication  made  by  me  to  the  United  States  consul-general  at  London 
on  this  subject.  I  have  made  careful  inquiries,  and  find  that  the  state- 
ment there  made  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  quite  reliable.  The 
retail  prices  of  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  therefore  be  given 
as  follows : 


▲rtiolea. 


BrMd  (4-poand  loaf ) 

Batter perpoand, 

Bntteiine d*... 

Baoon do... 

CbMM do... 

Ham do... 

Lard do.., 

Sugar: 

White do.. 

Brown.... do... 

Floor perl4potuids 

Tea perpoand. 

Coffee do.., 

JTrestabeef do... 

Ttesh  beef  (2d  qaallty) do. . . 

Freeh  mutton do.., 

Fresh  pork do 

Potatoes per  bushel, 


Price. 


80  10 

$0  24  to 

40 

16 

24 

14 

18 

12 

16 

1« 

20 

12 

16 

6 

6 

4 

86 

40 

50 

25 

85 

14 

25 

9 

18 

16 

25 

9 

17 

80 

200 

Arttoles. 


Freeh  flsht 

Salmon... perpoand. 

Sole do... 

Cod do... 

Mackerel do... 

Oysters : 

Katires perdos. 

American do... 

Calico: 

White per  yard. 

Prints do 

Linen de... 

Coal  (dellTered) per  ton. 

Gas per  1.000  feet 

Coal  oil per  gallon. . 

Candles   (16  to  ponnd),  per 
pound , 


Prion. 


80  28  to 


6 
8 
12 


80» 

u 


77 
IS 


Fmit,  as  a  rale,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  workingman.  Apples, 
when  the  supply  from  America  is  plentifnl,  are  sometimes  sold  as  low 
as  $2  per  bushel,  but  this  is  seldom.  Chickens  cost  from  60  cents  to 
$1  each,  usually  about  75  events  each. 

Rents. — The  rent  of  houses  occupied  by  the  working  people  varies 
from  50  cents  to  $1.10  per  week,  according  to  size,  location,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  premises.  The  greater  number  of  these  houses  are  of  one 
pattern,  and  contain  two  rooms  down-stairs,each  11  feet  square,  and  two 
np-stairs  of  the  same  size,  and  there  is  usually  a  back  kitchen  6  by  9 
feet,  and  an  open  court  or  yard,  which  must  be  paved  and  not  less  in 
area  than  156  square  feet.  These  comprise  the  good  class  of  workmen's 
houses.  So  far  as  the  essentials  of  comfort  are  concerned  they  seem  not 
to  be  materially  deficient,  but  owing  to  some  difference  in  tastes  or  the 
modes  or  habits  of  life,  or  through  some  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  occu- 
pants, they  do  not  have  the  cheerful  and  thrifty  aspect  which  one  sees 
about  the  houses  of  the  corresponding  class  of  work-people  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  are  tasteful  and  inviting,  but  too  many  of  them 
are  untidy,  not  to  say  unclean,  in  appearance,  and  impress  one  as  being 
the  abodes  of  people  who  are  indifferent  to  their  surroundings,  and  not 
very  ambitious  of  the  morrow.  The  floors  are  almost  entirely  of  quarry 
or  brick  down-stairs,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  carpets  upstairs. 
These  houses  command  about  75  to  85  cents  per  week.  There  are  poorer 
dwellings  occupied  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  working  people 
which  bring  50  to  60  cents  per  week.  They  are  sometimes  oocapied  by 
people  whose  earnings  are  too  small  to  permit  of  any  greater  expendi* 
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tare,  even  with  frogal  and  indastrions  habits,  and  Bometimes  by  those 
who  are  thriftless,  improvident,  or  dissipated  from  choice.  Many  of  ihis 
latter  class  of  houses  are  dirty  and  dingy,  and,  taken  with  the  scanty 
and  poor  farniture,  the  soiled  habiliments  and  unkempt  appearance  of 
the  occupants,  they  are  quite  in  contrast  with  the  houses  of  a  similiar 
grade  of  operatives  one  will  see  in  manufacturing  towns  in  the  United 
States  of  a  corresponding  density  of  population.  They  approach  in  ap- 
pearance much  nearer  the  conditions  of  life  one  sees  in  the  low  quarters 
of  the  great  cities  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  untidy  appear- 
ance of  these  houses  Is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  inmates,  but  is  often 
due  to  the  forced  neglect  caused  by  the  female  members  working  in  the 
pottery  or  some  other  employment  outside  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
household. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  are  actually  consumed  by  a  working- 
man's  family  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  answer  to  interrogatory 
No.  10. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

(3)  Q.  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those 
which  prevailed  in  1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  cir- 
cular was  issued  from  the  Department,  and  between  the  conditions 
which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail  t — A.  Potters'  wages  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1878.  Colliers'  wages  about  15  per  cent,  higher. 
Iron-workers  are  slightly  lower.  The  wages  in  other  trades  are  about 
the  same  as  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  the  working  people  have  not 
materially  changed  since  that  time,  although  I  consider  that  their  con- 
dition as  a  class  is  steadily  but  slowly  improving. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

(4)  Q.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherwise,  and  the  causes  which  princi- 
pally affect  their  habits  for  goo<l  or  evil. — A.  The  habits  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire potters  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  large  body  of 
operatives  in  similar  grades  of  employment ;  that  is,  earning  similar 
wages.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be  riotous  or  disorderly,  but  are  gen- 
erally well-behaved,  steady,  and  trustworthy.  While  the  public  houses 
flourish  contemporaneously  with  remunerative  and  steady  employment 
of  the  potters,  much  of  tbe  gain  thus  accruing  reaches  them  through 
intermediate  hands.  The  potters,  as  a  body,  are  sober,  and  many  of 
them  are  abstemious.  Some  of  them»  of  course,  are  neither.  These  go 
the  way  of  the  profligates  in  all  other  trades — a  surfeit  of  eating  and 
dnuking  on  Sunday ;  the  appetite  and  the  larder  both  stale  but  still 
supplied  on  Monday;  the  Sunday  apparel  to  the  pawnbrokers  on 
Tuesday,  where  it  will  remain  until  Saturday,  when  the  routine  of  riot 
and  remorse — if  the  latter  ever  comes — will  begin  again.  These  cases 
are  not  numerous  among  the  potters;  still  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
working  people  in  any  of  the  industries  of  the  district  are  very  saving. 
In  most  cases,  especially  where  there  is  a  family  and  only  one  wage- 
earner,  saving,  in  the  sense  of  accumulation,  cannot  be  expected,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  does  not  take  place  beyond  a  very  limited  amount,  and,  in 
most  cases,  not  at  all.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  cottage, 
such  as  those  occupied  by  the  majority  of  workmen,  and  renting  for  80 
cents  to  $1  per  week,  can  be  built  for  $450  to  $500,  and  yet  only  a  very 
few  of  them  are  owned  by  the  occupants.  A  statement  somewhat  to 
this  effect  made  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  has  been  much  disputed^ 
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but  I  feel  safe  in  sayinfr  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  working  peo- 
ple of  this  district  are  free  holders.  Yet,  with  good  habits  and  a  fomilj 
to  help,  many  of  them  can,  and  do,  by  the  aid  of  dabs  and  similar  small 
insurances,  save  enough  to  tide  over  temporary  misfortunes,  each  as 
sickness,  loss  of  employment,  &c.,  and  for  funeral  expenses  (these  are 
needlessly  high  here)  in  case  of  death. 

To  undertake  to  assign  the  causes  which  affect  the  habits  of  the  work- 
ing people  for  good  or  evil,  and  do  it  intelligently  and  creditably  wonld^ 
I  think,  require  an  essay  more  exhaustive  than  I  am  able  to  write.  Id 
my  view  the  inevitable  lifelong  struggle  which  many  a  workingman 
foresees  to  be  his  allotment  aggravates  the  proneness  of  man  to  evil^ 
and,  hoping  nothing  from  the  inexorable  future,  he  seeks  the  wildest 
possible  abandon  in  the  blandishments  of  the  present.  If  the  chances 
were  better  for  attaining  emancipation  from  drudgery,  for  gratifying  the 
social  ambition  of  those  who  have  it,  better  habits  would  co-operate  with 
better  hopes  and  be  largely  both  the  means  and  the  end  of  the  working- 
man's  social  and  material  improvement.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  the 
chances  of  such  improvement  would  multiply  the  numbers  of  those  who 
would  seek  it.  The  desire  and  the  effort  to  rise  in  the  world  wonld  be 
experienced  by  many  to  whom  such  an  impulse  is  now  a  stranger.  Low 
wages  are  not  conducive  to  good  habits  and  mere  cheapness  of  living  is 
not  a  full  compensation  for  their  deficiencies.  The  ^^  cheap  loaf  is  made 
much  of  in  this  country,  and  I  fear  its  potency  is  overestimated.  Oue 
would  sometimes  think  from  what  he  reads  and  hears  here  that  the  chief 
end  of  the  workingman  was  to  buy  cheap  bread.  An  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  a  workingman  earning  30  shillings  a  week 
would  buy  seven  additional  loaves  per  week  if  be  chose  to  spend  the 
surplus  Id  that  way,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them  would  make 
that  use  of  it ;  some,  perhaps,  a  worse  one,  but  many  would  add  little 
adornments  and  in  various  ways  cultivate  a  little  more  refinement  about 
their  homes,  while  a  goodly  number  would  doubtless  make  their  regnlar 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  until  such  times  as  steady  work  and  Ihigal 
living  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their  homes.  In  this  way  good 
habits  would  be  formed  and  afterwards  adhered  to  for  their  own  sake. 
The  prospect  of  accumulation  is  the  stepping-stone  firom  stolid  indiffer- 
-  ence  to  wholesome  ambition.  These  remarks  must  not  be  nnd^stood 
as  contradicting  the  previous  statement  that  the  potters  are  generally 
steady  and  well-behaved,  but  only  to  show  that  if  the  manofactarers 
oonld  afford  to  increase  wages  the  benefits  would  doubtless  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

There  are  now  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  public  houses  in  the 
district.  I  do  not  believe  an  increase  in  wages  would  replenish  their 
tills  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  workini^ 
people.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore  the  facilities  for  obtainini^ 
drink  and  the  social  charms  of  the  tap-room  among  the  causes  affeettoi^ 
for  the  bad  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  of  both  sexes.  On  the 
other  handf  there  have  not  been  wanting  influences  brought  to  bear, 
through  philanthropic  legislation,  which  have  had  a  healthy  and  letln- 
ing  influence  on  the  workingman  and  his  family.  A  fnll  synopsis  of 
such  legislation  has  been  prepared  for  this  report  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tom- 
kinson,  vice  and  deputy  consul,  and  will  be  found  in  the  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 11. 

FBELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEB  AND  EMPLOY^. 

(5)  Q.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and 
the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  tlie 
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oommanitj. — ^A.  I  should  describe  generally  tbefeelingbetween  the  ''mas- 
ters"  and  ''men"  (the  terms  generally  used  here)  as  fiiendly,  bat  not 
cordial.  On  the  part  of  the  masters  as  kind  and  sympathetic,  but  re- 
served, and  on  the  part  of  the  men  as  respectful,  but  independent.  The 
workman,  no  doubt,  wishes  the  master  good  wilt,  bnt  apparently  he  doea 
not  desire  any  familiarity  with  him,  nor  expect  to  be  patronized  by  him. 
The  difference  between  this  relationship  in  this  country  and  in  the 
United  States  may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  general  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the  working  people,  very 
striking  to  the  American  upon  his  first  observations  in  this  country. 
That  a  difference  equally  striking  in  the  demeanor  and  bearing  of  the 
employer  impresses  the  English  workman  upon  his  first  experience  in  the 
United  States  is  doubtless  also  tnie.  I  have  at  hand  an  actual  illus- 
tration of  each  case.  An  American  manufacturer,  who  recently  visited 
Europe  for  the  first  time,  spent  several  days  in  the  potteries  imme- 
diately after  landing  on  this  side.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  for  hia 
impression  of  the  working  people  of  the  potteries,  after  having  seen  them 
from  day  to  day  at  their  work  and  on  the  street.  After  a  moment's  hes- 
itation, his  reply  was,  ''Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  them;  they 
have  such  a  suppressed  look."  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  reply,  be- 
cause they  are  not  suppressed  in  any  general  acceptation  of  that  term^ 
but  recalling  my  own  first  impressions,  five  years  ago,  and  remembering 
that  my  interlocutor  had  lived  the  most  of  his  life  in  an  American  man- 
ufacturing town,  mingling  with  factory  opratives  from  day  to  day,  I  saw 
forced  to  admit  that  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word  for  a  direct 
reply  to  my  question.  But  as  this  outward  characteristic  does  not  come 
from  any  actual  oppression  or  arbitrary  treatment,  its  cause  must  be 
sought  elsewhere.  As  before  substantially  remarked,  the  great  body 
of  British  workmen  must  remain  through  life  what  they  are  to-day  or 
emigrate.  To  say  that  this  unwelcome  truth  has  grown  into  a  constant 
shadow  of  latent  and  sullen  discontent  would  probably  be  too  strong, 
bnt  that  it  has  banished  the  cheerfulness  of  real  contentment  I  truly 
believe.  The  view  of  similar  matters  in  the  United  States  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  British  workman  is  well  shown  in  a  letter  now  before 
me,  kindly  handed  to  me  by  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  written,  and  from 
which  I  copy  the  following  extract  The  letter  was  written  by  the  bus* 
band  on  behalf  of  himself  andhis  wife.    He  says: 

We  can  say  one  thing;  that  this  is  the  country  for  a  workingman.  No  bumbng 
ikom  masters;  everybody  is  equal  here.  The  biggest  gentlemen  in  the  country  up  to 
the  President  will  bid  you  good  morning,  and  stand  chatting  to  yon  as  if  they  had  not 
m  cent.  Yon  do  not  bow  and  scrape  here  to  your  superiors.  Yon  walk  right  into 
their  ofBce  or  house  and  they  tell  you  to  sit  down  and  smoke.    No  taking  off  your  hat. 

Whether  the  writer  of  this  (who,  I  should  state,  is  now  a  bookkeeper) 
has  been  guilty  of  any  exaggeration  in  the  portrayal  of  his  new  sur- 
roundings or  not,  he  has  certainly  excited  much  wonderment  in  the 
minds  of  his  English  friends,  and  we  may  pardon  the  exuberance  of 
spirits  which  doubtless  led  a  seemingly  strong  contrast  to  prompt  such 
a  glowing  tribute  to  our  industrial  system. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOB. 

(6)  Q.  The  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organization 
and  its  efi[ect  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers.  In  thia 
connection  it  wonld  be  well  to  refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital^ 
and  on  the  local  and  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations. — A. 
The  potters  are  mostly  organized  for  matual  benefit  and  protection  into 
a  society  known  as  the  Potters'  Federation.    This  organization  may  be 
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said  to  have  the  effect  of  maintainiDg  in  some  measare  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  preventing  employers  from  being  oppressive  in  their  dealings  with 
the  workmen,  shoald  they  be  so  disposed.  As  to  counter  organizations 
of  capital,  there  may  be  cited  the  Potters'  Manufacturers  AssociatioQ 
and  tbe  Goal  and  Iron  Masters'  Association.  They  deal  with  all  mat- 
ters affecting  their  respective  trades.  They  may  also  be  said  to  be  sec- 
onded and  aided  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  led  by  the  North  Staffordshire 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Together  they  look  after,  snggest,  and,  if  it 
saits  them,  try  to  promote  legislation  affecting  the  staple  trades  of  the 
district,  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  collect  information  concerning  foreign  tarifb, 
&c.  These  organizations  are  not  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
the  demands  of  labor,  but  they  afford  facilities  which  are  used  with  effect 
to  that  end  when  necessary. 

STRIKES. 

(7)  Q.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the 
settlement  of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employ^,  and 
the  manner  and  nature  of  sach  arbitration.  The  effect  of  strikes  on 
the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor  and  the  general  effect  thereof 
on  tbe  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. — A.  Strikes  are  not  par- 
ticularly frequent,  but  do  occar  from  time  to  time.  There  was  in  1H81  a 
long  strike  of  potters,  the  main  body  of  the  operatives  being  out  about 
thirteen  weeks,  and  a  strike  of  colliers  in  1882.  The  potters'  strike  was 
directly  connected  with  the  arbitration  system,  there  having  been  two 
successive  awards  adverse  to  the  men,  one  reducing  wages  12  per  cenL 
and  the  other  refusing  to  restore  the  wages  to  the  former  standanl.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  last  strike  there  was  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting 
of  masters  and  men,  and  when  the  dispute  arose  some  disinterested  party 
was  agreed  uiK>n  to  hear  the  respective  sides  and  adjudge  between 
them.  Some  person  outside  the  district  of  high  social  and  commercial 
standing  was  usually  selected  as  arbitrator.  In  both  the  cases  men- 
tioned the  cause  of  the  men  was  ably  presented  and  maintained  by 
representatives  from  their  own  ranks,  but  the  masters  pleaded  low  sell- 
ing prices  with  such  good  effect  that  the  awards  were  in  their  favor. 
Whether  the  awards  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  equity,  as  shown 
by  the  evidence,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  year  following  the  second  one  the 
men  gave  notice  for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rate  of  wages.  The  manu- 
facturers generally  gave  counter  notice  of  a  further  reduction,  where- 
upon the  men  struck  and  declined  to  go  again  into  arbitration,  and  the 
system  of  arbitration  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
district  since  that  time.  The  system,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  never  had 
the  elements  of  popularity  with  the  workingmen  generally.  They  always 
suspected  the  undue  influence  of  the  higher  social  rank  of  the  masters, 
and  were,  consequently,  somewhat  jealous  and  half  afraid  from  the  out- 
set that  justice  would  not  be  done  them.  I  believe  this  feeling  to  have 
been  unfounded  in  both  the  cases  tried,  but  to  many  of  the  men  the  re- 
sults brought  conviction  in  place  of  what  had  before  been  only  suspicion. 
I  am  bound  to  nay,  however,  that  a  similar  experience  of  adversity  would 
very  likely  have  produced  very  similar  results  on  the  part  of  the  mann> 
facturers.'  A  gentleman  of  experience  in  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
district,  who  has  advised  me  freely  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  report, 
says  that  the  arbitration  system  could  not  survive  the  defeat  of  either 
party  in  two  successive  arbitrations.  On  the  whole,  arbitration  between 
employers  and  employes  in  this  district  must  be  considered  to  have 
had  only  a  doubtful  success.    As  to  the  effect  of  strikes,  any  view  must 
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be  largely  theoretical.  The  immediate  effect  has  always  been  bad,  but 
I  believe  in  the  end  they  have  tended  to  advance  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  have  advanced  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  district.  The  colliers'  strike  mentioned  was 
a  long  one,  lasting  nearly  the  entire  summer  season  of  1882.  It  was 
only  a  part  of  a  general  movement  that  has  prevailed  for  a  year  or  two 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  this  district  in  some  instances  the  masters 
yielded  and  in  some  they  did  not.  The  general  effect  cannot  well  be  es- 
timated from  the  standpoint  of  this  district  alone. 

FBESBOM  OF  FOCI)  PUBCHASES. 

(8)  Q.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in 
this  regard  f  Uow  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer 
I>aid  t — A.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  they  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase 
where  and  what  they  please.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  sale  of 
articles  of  daily  family  consumption,  such  as  dry-goods  and  grocer- 
ie8«  are  sold  in  connection  with  any  manufactory,  nor  any  case  in  which 
any  manufacturer  is  interested  in  such  trade.  There  is  no  interference 
with  the  work-people  as  to  how  they  shall  spend  their  wages.  They  are 
paid  weekly  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

COOPEBATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  Q.  Go  operative  societies:  Give  full  information  concerning  their 
formation  and  practical  working,  whether  they  are  prosperous  or  other- 
wise ;  to  what  extent  they  have  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at  their 
formation  of  enabling  tbe  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  channels; 
whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect  on  general  trade,  &c. — A.  In  all  the  co-operative  societies 
started  in  this  district  only  one  or  two  have  been  successful ;  both  are 
co-operative  grocery  and  provision  stores,  one  at  Silverdale  and  one  at 
Crewe;  the  former  for  the  benefit  of  coal  and  iron  workers  and  the  other 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  employes  of  tbe  London  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way Company.  Several  others  have  been  inaugurated,  but  they  have  all 
fafled,  which  means  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their  promises.  A 
scheme  was  well  on  its  way  to  establish  a  co-oi)erative  manufactory  of 
earthenware,  but  it  has  thus  far  failed  to  secure  enough  support  to  get 
it  on  its  feet,  and  it  is  ominously  quiescent  at  the  present  time.  These 
movements  have  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect  on  the  general  trade  of  the  district,  but  an  intelligent  informant 
tells  me  that  their  failure  has  had  the  effect  in  some  instances  of  recon- 
ciling the  men  to  the  methods  of  the  masters  and  teaching  them  that 
capital,  as  well  as  labor  has  its  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  serviceable  old  platitude,  that  ''all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters.'* 

GENEBAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBEINa  GLASSES. 

(10)  Q.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they  live; 
their  homes ;  their  food ;  their  clothes ;  their  chances  for  bettering  their 
condition;  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickness: 
their  moral  and  physical  condition  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection  consuls  are  requested 
to  select  representative  workmen  and  their  .families  and  secure  the  in- 
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formation  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  questions 
and  answers  (reducing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  from 
the  Department  publication  showing  the  state  of  labor  in  Earope  in 
1878. — ^A.  I  may  say  here  that  while  this  consulate  does  not  contain  the 

fublication  of  1878,  above  quoted  from,  nor  any  papers  relating  thereto, 
had  already  adopted  the  same  method  of  securing  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
consul-general  and  transmitted  to  him  under  date  of  November  24, 1883. 
The  statement  of  income  and  expenditure  of  a  workingman  given  in  that 
report — although  since  published  by  the  State  Department — is  of  a  date 
so  recent  as  to  be  quite  available  for  the  present  purpose,  and  1  accord- 
ingly insert  it  with  two  others,  all  fairly  representative  cases.  Com- 
mencing with  the  lowest  grade,  I  give  the  statement  of  a  wharfmaiu 
This  is  a  man  who  loads  and  unloads  canal  boats,  railway  trucks,  &c. 

I  am  a  wharfman,  am  married  and  have  foa#  children,  one  thirteen,  one  fieTen,oiie 
three,  and  one  one  and  a  half  years  of  a^e.  Neither  my  wife  nor  children  earn  any 
wages.    I  obtain  19  8hilUngaHM.62 — per  week  and  spend  it  as  foUows: 

Statement  1. 


How  expended. 

▲meant 

How  expended. 

A-—. 

Bent 

$0  02 
12 
87 
73 
85  ' 
34  i 
12 

Soap  and  oa&dlea 

10  20 

Potatoes 

Meal  and  milk 

M 

Coal 

24 

Bread 

CInb              

iS 

Bwf  and  baoon. ............a..<. ...... 

Bdncation  rate 

OS 

Butter : 

Clothes 

8T 

Tea 

Total  exDendltnre 

Snffar 

4  0 

The  next  is  the  case  of  a  colliery  carpenter,  who  earns  jast  $1  per  day 
when  he  has  work.  His  family  consists  of  a  wife  and  three  children  of 
four,  five,  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  this  case  again  the  man  is  the 
only  wage-earner  in  the  family.  His  income,  allowing  full  time,  $6  per 
week,  is  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Statement  2. 


How  expended. 


Bent 

Clab 

Taxea  (poor-rate,  local,  and  education 

rate) , 

Coal 

Brand,  11  oenta  per  loaf. 

Bacon,  16  cents  per  pound 

Cheefle,16  cents  per  pound 

Butter,  82  cents  per  pound 

Potatoes,  half  peck 

Fresh  meat,  15  cents  per  pound 

Tea,  49  cents  per  pound 


Amount. 


00  72 
16 

00 
48 
1  00 
32 
82 
82 
16 
71 
86 


How  expended. 


Sugar,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound 

Soap,  6  cents  per  pound 

Flour,  4  cents  per  pound 

Milk  (about  a  quart) 

Candles,  12  cents  per  pound,  16  to  the 

pound 

Tobacco,  2  ounces 

Beer 

Clothes 

Total  expenditure 


00» 
IS 
It 


u 
It 


•  It 


Commenting  on  this  statement,  the  person  who  took  it  down  firom 
the  lips  of  the  man,  says: 

Of  conrse  some  of  the  items  would  have  to  be  altered  a  little  oow  aod  then,  bnt  il 
is  as  near  as  I  can  get  it.  Even  in  this  there  is  not  much  luxury  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  the  other  members  of  the  family.  The  allowance  for  clothes  is  the  scant ieat. 
I  Bup|H>se  if  he  wanted  a  kettle  or  a  teapot  he  would  have  to  go  without  meat  orsel 
in  a  little  overtime.  A  doctor's  bill  for  the  wife  or  children  would  be  a  calaaiity.  How 
the  poor  laborer  gets  on  with  17  shillings  a  week  I  cannot  see. 
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As  these  are  the  comments  of  an  Englishman,  a  life-long  resident  in 
the  district,  and  himself  an  employer  of  labor,  I  feel  that  they  are  a 
more  fitting  an  significant  supplement  to  the  workman's  cash  account 
than  anything  I  might  say  on  the  same  subject  I  may,  however,  again 
call  attention  to  some  features  of  these  statements  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reference,  I  have  numbered  Statements  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3,  the  last 
one  being  as  follows : 

Statement  3. 

I  am  a  flat-presBer,  and  am  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Married  a  widow,  and  we 
have  five  ohild^n  ;  two  girls  aged  fifteen  and  thirteen,  and  three  boys  aged  eleven, 
seven,  and  one  a  baby.  The  second  girl  is  out  as  a  douiestio  servant.  I  can  earn  about 
$7.30  per  week  when  on  full  time.  The  eldest  daughter  gets  5  shillings  (11.22)  per 
week  in  a  warehouse,  and  the  boy  2  shillings  and  3  pence  (55  cents)  hall  time.  I  get. 
therefore,  £1  I7f.  3d.  ($9.07)  when  in  full  work,  and  spend  it  as  near  as  I  can  tell,  as 
follows.    I  oftener  get  less  than  more  ^r  week  than  the  above: 


How  expended. 


Batchers  (freah)  meat,  My  6  poanda,  at 

18  cents 

Breed.  9  cents  per  4-poand  loaf 

Batter,  14  pounds 

Bacon  and  cheese 

Tea,4poand  

Sugar,  5  to  6  cents  per  pound 

Poutoea,  1  peck 

Candles,  soap,  and  blacldng 


Amoant 


$i  08 
1  22 
60 
61 
24 
30 
80 
24 


How  expended. 


MUk 

Coal,  16  cents  perowt 

Sdncation  rate 

Rent 

Rates  and  taxes 

Clothing 

Clab  for  self,  wife,  and  children 

Total  expenditure 


Amount 


$0  87 
48 

ao 

91 

J8 

148 

87 


8  47 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  aboat  60  cents  for  amusements  or  the  say* 
ings  bank,  according  to  the  habits,  tastes,  and  purposes  of  the  workman 
and  his  wife. 

DRINKING  HABITS  OF  THE  STAFFOBDSHIBE  WORK-PEOPLE. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cases  selected  all  represent  temperate 
men  and  women,  two  of  the  families  spending  nothing  at  all  for  drink. 
Of  coarse  in  many  cases  the  60  cents  weekly  surplus,  when  good  health 
and  fall  time  enable  the  family  to  have  it,  and  some  portion  of  the 
$4.62,  the  average  dependence  of  the  wharfman  and  his  family,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  beer  account.  And  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  not  alone  by  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  chief  wage  earner,  the 
head  of  the  family,  that  we  find  the  balance  on  the  side  of  comfort 
and  accumulation  swept  away.  The  drinking  habits  of  women  make 
a  feature  too  conspicuous  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people 
to  be  overlooked  in  anything  like  a  careful  survey  of  their  condition. 
This  vice,  while  it  finds  its  most  prolific  career  in  the  homes  enjoying 
the  lowest  incomes,  ascends  through  all  the  social  grades  of  life  and 
almost  aspires,  as  a  vice,  to  a  phase  of  respectability  by  which  it  draws 
contagion — if  I  should  not  say  inspiration — from  a  higher  social  circle.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  presenting  extreme  and  exceptioual  examples  as 
general  types,  and  while  the  number  of  women  who  habitually  spend  in 
drink  all  the  family  earnings  they  can  get  hold  of,  and  turn  their  little 
houses  into  very  dens  of  wretchedness  is  large  enough  to  deform  the 
humanity  of  their  class,  they  cannot  be  considered  representatives  of  the 
female  element  in  the  domestic  life  of  the  working  people.    I  cannot  re- 
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frain,  however,  from  giving  the  subject  a  little  prominence  on  account  of 
the  great  contrast  in  the  easterns  of  the  two  coantrieSf  England  and  the 
United  States,  teaching  the  relations  of  women  to  the  consumption  of, 
and  the  traffic  in,  intoxicating  drinks,  having  particular  reference  to  the 
social  grade  of  the  working  classes.  The  line  of  contrast,  however,  oould 
not  be  drawn  here  if  the  labor  circular  itself  did  not  thus  limit  the  scope 
of  inquiry.  And  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to  this  feature  of 
interrogatory  10  to  say  that  the  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  is  just 
as  respectable  as  the  trade  in  anything  else  which  is  merely  bought 
and  sold  and  not  manufactured  by  the  seller.  A  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chant is  as  high  socially  as  a  dry -goods  or  hardware  or  grocery  merchant^ 
and  firom  the  fact  that  his  business  is  generally  very  profitable,  enabling 
him  to  live  in  the  country  or  to  retire  from  business  oftener  than  others, 
he  sometimes  seems  to  me,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  hold  some  advan- 
tage over  other  trades  people.  Some  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  drink 
traffic  is  not  irrelevant  in  considering  the  ^'  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  their  lives  and  homes."  The  establishment  of  the  ^^  wine  and 
spirit  merchant"  is  of  various  grades.  Those  of  the  higher  rank  do  a 
large  wholesale  business,  but  a  liberal  display  of  gilded  glass  also  makes 
known  the  inferior  branches  of  the  business,  such  as  the  ^'bottle  depart- 
ment," where  small  quantities  are  dispensed,  and  where  women  are 
chiefly  supplied  either  with  the  theoretical  bottle — always  in  view  in 
the  window — or  with  the  glass  tumbler  when  its  capacity  is  deemed 
sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  but  more  urgent  requirements  of  the 
customer.  This  department  often  finds  favor  In  female  patronage  on 
account  of  its  outranking  the  ^'vaults  "  in  the  respectability  of  some  of 
its  visitors.  The  *^  vaults,"  with  its  floor  thickly  sawdusted,  is  usually 
a  busy  place  in  a  popular  establishment,  and  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
many  thriftless  and  dissolute  of  both  sexes.  It  is  here,  that  after  the 
old-time  fashion  of  Pike  County,  as  set  forth  in  "The  Alystery  of  Gilgal,'* 

The  neighbors  ronod  the  counter  draw, 
And  calmly  drink  and  jaw. 

Another  sort  of  establishment  devoted  to  this  trade  is  the  ordinal 
public  house,  sometimes  called  a  hotel,  but  the  insinuations  in  that 
direction  are  very  delusive  from  an  American  standpoint.  To  ask  for 
sappier  and  a  bed  room  would  astonish  the  landlord  and  betray  yonr 
foreign  origin.  I  do  not  now  mean  the  country  inns  of  provincial  Eng- 
land, which  are  replete  with  old  fashioned  comforts  and  charmingly  at- 
tractive in  the  quaintness  and  neatness  of  their  accommodations.  But 
the  more  metropolitan  '^public  houses"  of  the  large  towns  have  stolen 
their  livery,  to  serve  at  least,  a  less  worthy  purpose.  And  so  the  "Dog 
and  Partridge,"  the  "Bell  and  Bear,"  "Welsh  Harp,"  and  heads  of 
kings  and  queens  innumerable  abound  in  the  populous  districts,  while 
to  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  would  the  sojourner  look  for  food  or  lodging. 
In  such  houses  the  "bar  parlour,"  if  the  house  is  complete  in  the  style 
and  number  of  its  appointments,  is  the  "fres^  room^^  and  the  well-to-do 
patrons  generally  choose  it  for  their  moderate  and  leisure  drinking, 
always,  as  with  all  classes,  attended  with  the  pipe  and  such  social  chat  as 
the  loquacity  of  the  company  will  afford.  If  an  American  is  present  be 
will  be  asked  about  the  prospects  of  the  tariff  being  reduced,  and,  per- 
haps, advised  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  his  own 
country  in  such  an  event.  Descending  in  social  order  through  the  other 
appointments  set  apart  for  the  comfort  of  the  public,  we  shall  find  the 
*^ smoke-room"  and  then  the  "tap-room."    The  last  is  allotted  to  the 
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least  pretentious  in  social  rank — the  roughest  of  the  customers.    The 
tap-room  is  often  noisy,  the  other  rooms  rarely  so. 

In  some  of  the  largest  public  houses  a  large  room  for  serving  dinners 
to  parties  and  providing  amateur  musical  entertainments,  generally 
called  the  ^^ assembly-room,"  is  provided.  Such  entertainments  are  often 
given  weekly,  on  Saturday  nights,  to  the  patrons  of  the  house,  the  per- 
fbrmers  volunteering  their  services.  To  all  these  rooms  women  have 
the  same  access  as  men,  and  those  of  both  sexes  who  seek,  as  many 
do,  their  chief  recreation  in  the  public  house,  tax  the  capacity  of  these 
places  to  the  utmost  on  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  night.  Singing  is 
not  usually  allowed  on  the  latter  night,  but  instrumental  music  is  iier- 
mitted.  Workmen  and  their  wives  and  daughters,  young  men  and 
their  sweethearts,  visit  the  public  houses,  and  the  two  sexes  may  be 
seen  filling,  in  alternate  spaces,  the  wooden  benches  which  extend 
around  the  smoke-room  or  enjoying  their  glasses  together  with  the 
mingled  harmony  and  revelry  of  the  music  hall.  Women  patronize  the 
bars  or  ^^  vaults"  in  the  most  public  plai*es  with  the  same  freedom,  if 
not  the  same  frequency,  as  men,  and  in  all  the  grades  of  social  life 
below  the  middle  class  they  seem  to  drink  with  as  little  restraint  as  the 
men,  and  with  the  same  immunity  from  loss  of  respectability  and  social 
standing  in  their  station  which  attends  the  fortunate  competitor  by 
whose  efforts  their  supply  is  rendered  cheap.    Perhaps  this  is  right. 

To  sum  up  the  drink  question  as  afifecting  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  we  must  admit  the  evil  to  be  a  great  one;  yet,  with  the 
numerous  temptations  and  the  absence  in  many  quarters  of  any  pleasant 
surroundings,  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  not  greater,  and  the  very  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  it  is  steadily  diminishing.  Excessive  drinking  is  con- 
fined largely  to  the  common  or  unskilled  laborers,  and  in  this  class,  I 
am  told,  it  has  diminished  very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
improvement  has  doubtless  been  due  to  improved  conditions  generally 
which  have  marked  the  natural  progress  of  the  people  in  most  countries, , 
and  to  restrictive  legislation  and  police  regulations  thoroughly  and  im- ' 
partially  enforced  in  this  country  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 

COST  OP  LIVINa  TO  ENGLISH  VS.  AMERICAN  WORK-PEOPLE. 

Betnrning  now  to  the  foregoing  statements  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
ture, we  find  that  only  one  of  the  workmen  can  save  anything  and  that 
he  is  enabled  to  save  GO  cents  per  week  only  when  he,  his  son,  and 
daughter  work  on  full  time.  If  the  support  of  the  family  was  depend- 
ent on  him  alone  there  would  be  a  weekly  deficiency  of  $1.16  in  the 
household  appropriations,  or  they  would  have  to  be  cut  down  by  that 
amount  I  must  confess  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  this  without  restrict- 
ing the  family  comfort  I  should  not  know  where  to  begin.  The  allow- 
ance for  bread  seems  liberal,  being  9  pounds,  or  2^  loaves  each  for  the 
six  in  the  family,  including  the  baby,  but  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
substitut-e  any  more  economic  food  at  English  prices.  Perhaps  the  state- 
ments I  have  obtained  will  help  us  to  draw  some  conclusions  on  the 
comparative  cost  of  a  workman's  living  in  this  country  and  the  United 
States  not  altogether  chimerical  or  erroneous,  as  too  many  wisely- 
worded  articles  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  are. 

Taking  statement  No.  1,  now  under  consideration,  we  find  that  ar- 
ticles of  food  comprise  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  family  expenditure. 
c3omparing  the  expenditure  for  the  articles  of  food  consumed  weekly 
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according  to  the  prices  paid  iu  tbis  country  and  the  United  States  we 
have  the  following  statement : 


Artiolea. 


41  ponnds  fVeah  meat 

Bread,  18  loavea,  4  poanda  each . . . 

Butter,  li  pounda i 

Bacon  and  cheese* 

Tea,  ipoond 

Sugar,  Spnunda* 

Potiit«M'8,  1  peck 

Milk,  about  6  qaarta 

Total  coat  of  food  per  week 


Coat  in 
England. 


$1  08 
120 
49 
60 
24 
80 
80 
87 


468 


Coat  in 
United 
SUtea. 


#0  73 
90 
44 
07 
20 
50 
12 
80 


8  85 


Balance  I&  frnwotU-^ 


Sn^and. 


$0  07 


0  27 


Uotlad 


••81 

•S 


18 


*  See  note  1  at  the  end  of  thia  report. 

The  English  prices  in  the  foregoing  table  are  taken  from  the  English 
workman's  statement.  The  American  prices  are  taken  from  the  retail 
market  report  of  the  Waterbary  American,  a  paper  printed  in  a  repre- 
sentative mannfactnring  town  of  New  England.  It  is  as  favorable  a 
place  for  a  comparison  tulvantageons  to  England  as  any  that  coald  be 
selected,  as  many  of  the  articles  are  doubtless  cheaper  in  localities 
farther  west.  But  this  comparison  shows  this  moderate  weekly  food 
snpply,  assuming  that  the  American  workman  would  be  satisfied  with 
it,  to  cost  less  in  Waterbury  by  19  per  cent,  than  it  does  in  the  istafford- 
shire  potteries.  We  have  here  then  one  fact  too  clear  to  be  dispnted^ 
viz,  that  on  60  per  cent,  of  the  English  workman's  expenditure  he  could 
save  19  per  cent,  if  he  lived  in  the  United  States.  I  have  not  the  data 
for  pursuing  the  comparison  through  the  other  40  per  cent,  of  the  Brit* 
'  ish  workman's  expenses,  but  granting  that  the  difference  would  be  on 
his  side,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  exceed  the  rate  of  19  per  cent,  already 
against  him  in  the  food  supply.  If  we  concede  this  advantage  the 
weekly  expense  account  will  stand  as  follows : 


English 
workman. 

American 
workman. 

Difference  in  &Ter  of— 

Fxpenditore. 

Bnsrliah 
workman. 

Amerieu 
workman 

For  food - 

$4  58 
388 

18  85 
468 

•  72 

Other  expenaea  ...••...•.••.•.•.•■•.••■.....••.«.••.•••.• 

$0  74 

Total  ezpenditare  - .....r........r...r 

8  47 

848 

0  74 

0  18 

Net  balance  in  favor  of  England,  1  cent.  I  believe  these  figures  are 
liberal  imough  towards  the  English  side  of  the  case,  and  that  the  act- 
ual cost  of  the  articles  which  make  up  the  weekly  expenditure  of  the 
English  workman  is  about  equal  iu  the  aggregate  in  the  two  countries; 
but  even  if  20  per  cent,  more  were  to  be  aidded  to  the  figures  represent- 
ing the  cost  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  American 
iu  the  wages  earned  would  not  be  greatly  impaired.  Although  the 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  facts  only,  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
inquire,  in  view  of  these  figures,  what  becomes  of  the  constantly  repeated 
assertions  that  the  cost  of  living  to  the  workingman  in  the  United  States 
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is  doable  what  it  is  in  England  f  The  truth  is  that  the  only  item  in  which 
there  is  any  considerable  advantage  in  the  workingman's  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  this  country  is  in  the  matter  of  rent.  In  plain  clothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children  there  is  scarcely  any  advantage,  if,  indeed,  there 
is  any  at  all.  I  cannot  go  into  details  in  this  particular  in  this  report, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  this  class  of  goods  is  not  exported 
from  this  country  to  the  United  States  to  any  but  the  most  insignificant 
extent,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  comparative  cheapness  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  is  said  that  the  duty  is  prohibitive,  I  must  reply  that  there 
is  no  other  class  of  merchandise  on  which  so  low  a  rate  has  the  same 
effect,  and  in  that  case  that  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  cannot  be  added 
to  the  price  in  the  United  States,  unless  upon  the  Hibernian  assumption 
that  the  wearer  goes  naked,  of  which,  however,  I  think  some  people 
in  this  country  could  be  convinced  in  the  way  of  a  free* trade  argument. 
If  I  can  credit  the  announcements  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  which  reach  me  regularly,  as  good  a  suit  of  clothes  can 
be  purchased  in  that  city  for  $10  as  can  be  obtained  in  this  country  for 
the  same  money. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  other  statements  would  show  similar  results, 
and  need  not  therefore  be  made  here.  The  colliery  cai'penter  spends  a 
little  more  than  one-half  of  his  weekly  income  for  food  and  drink,  and 
the  wharfmau  about  68  per  cent,  or  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  flat- 
presser.  And  it  will  be  found  a  fair  estimate  to  take  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  workman's  full  time  earnings  for  the  8upi)ly  of  the  larder. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  greater  variety  of  eatables  which  the  Ameri- 
can workman  can  often  have  without  extravagance,  such  as  chickens, 
eggs,  game,  various  fruits,  &c. 

Spring  chickens  are  now  worth  here  75  cents  each,  eggs  25  cents  per 
dozen,  and  are  seldom  below  that  price,  while  they  often  reach  as  high 
as  50  cents  per  dozen. 

I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these  statements.  I  will,  however,  give 
the  wharfman's  bill  of  fare,  as  kindly  furnished  by  him  : 

Breakfast.-  Children,  skim  milk  and  bread.    Wife  and  self,  bacon  and  bread  with 
tea. 
/>mwer. —Potatoes  with  a  bit  of  meat. 
7V  a. — Bread  and  butter. 
Supper, — Bread  and  cheese. 

His  own  comment  in  supplementing  these  details  was,  "  The  living  is 
poor,  and  we  could  do  with  better  food  and  clothes." 

The  general  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  with  a  family 
consisting  of  wife  and  three  or  four  children  must  have  an  income  ex- 
ceeding considerably  $6  per  week  to  save  anything,  even  by  the 
strictest  economy.  As  in  my  communication  to  the  consul-general,  be- 
fore referred  to,  under  date  of  ^November  24,  1883,  I  was  then  reliably 
informed  that  the  men  employed  in  the  potting  industry  did  not  average 
above  this  amount  net.  Wenuist  therefore  conclude  thatas  a  general  rule 
they  cannot  accumulate  to  any  considerable  extent,  and,  as  before  stated, 
doubtless  many  who  could  do  not.  In  this  connection  I  may  as  well 
take  up  the  diti'erent  statements  of  wages,  herewith  transmitted  as  in- 
closure  No.  2,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  and  seeing  how  the  results 
compare  with  the  figures  embraced  in  the  report  to  the  consul-general 
before  mentioned. 

AVERAGE  WAGES  OF  TXJNSTALL  POTTERS. 

The  average  of  weekly  wages  of  potters,  as  summarized  in  this  report, 
has  been  reached  by  averaging  statements  obtained  by  me  from  sixteen 
92  A— LAB ^53 
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manufacturers  of  the  wages  paid  by  them  respectively,  uniting  this 
average  with  a  statement  furnished  nie  by  the  secretary  of  the  Potters 
Manufacturers'  Association,  and  a  third  general  statement  compiled  from 
figures  obtained  directly  from  workmen.  The  average  of  these  three 
schedules,  as  now  compared  with  the  figures  heretofore  submitted  to  the 
consul-general,  is  as  follows: 


Occapationa. 


WarehouBemaji 

Vlat-presser 

Bish-makera 

Cup-maken 

Sauoer-maken 

Hand  basin-maker 

Hollow  ware-proaaen 

Printers 

O  venmen 


Occupations. 


■  Statement 

herewith 

j  submitted 


'ar-makers ! 

Mold-makers 

Tamers j 

Handlers 

Hollow-ware  pressor  (JiK-l 

fferers) I 

Firemhn  

Throwers 


17  38 
9  24 
7  M 
804 

986 
11  19 
10  41 


Statenirat 

vabroitted 

June  34, 

1883. 


08  57 
998 
803 
78T 


11  < 


*  Not  separately  classed  in  former  statement. 

The  statement  with  which  the  present  average  of  wages  is  above 
compared  is  the  summarizexl  statement  of  Mr.  E.  Powell,  chairman  of 
the  Potters  Manufacturers'  Association,  printed  in  the  Staffordshire 
Sentinel  during  the  potters'  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages  during  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  which  strike  resulted,  with  slight  exceptions,  in 
the  resumption  of  work  at  the  old  prices.  In  my  former  report  the 
figures  were  altered  slightly  by  me  in  a  few  particulars  wherein  later 
information  seemed  tq  warrant  the  change.  But  as  the  rate  of  wages 
has  not  been  revised  since  the  dispute  before  mentioned,  and  as  no  gen- 
eral alteration  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  interesting 
and  useful  to  compare  the  original  statement  of  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociatiou,  as  made  through  their  chairman,  in  support  of  their  resis^ 
ance  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  with  the  statement  obtained  by  me 
from  sixteen  manufacturers,  and  also  with  the  statements  now  obtained 
from  workingmen  and  the  statement  now  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  manufacturers'  association.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
original  statement  was  prepared  to  convince  the  workmen  that  they 
were  earning  a  good  average  of  wages,  and  thQ  total  average  of  weekly 
earnings  in  thirteen  branches  of  labor  in  the  pottery  manufactore  was 
made  to  appear  (by  an  erroneous  system  of  calculations,  it  is  true)  at 
the  rate  of  £1  15«.  lOd.  per  man.  The  st^itement  gave  what  purported 
to  be  the  weekly  net  earnings  in  the  thirteen  branches  at  fifteen  differ- 
ent manufactories,  and  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  latter  being  the 
statement  now  used  for  comparison,  and  its  publication  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Powell,  the  chairman,  of  which  the  following 
extract  formed  the  closing  words: 

The  fifteen  manufacturers  represent  all  market-s  of  the  potting  trade,  and  in  the 
case  of  each  separate  branch  the  figures  show  the  average  of  the  wages  earned  at 
each  of  the  fifteen  manufactories.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  at  aU  mislead- 
ing for  the  thirteen  branches  to  be  averaged  as  appeared  in  Mr.  Ackrill's  letter*  giv- 
ing £1  15«.  lOd.  per  man  as  the  average  of  the  men  in  all  branches  of  the  said  man* 
ufactories. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  wages  have  not  fallen  since  that  time.  I 
think  the  manufacturers  would  sustain  me  in  this  statement.    I  do  not 

*  Mr.  Ackrili  (since  deceased)  was  then  secretary  of  the  raannfacturera'  aasociatioii 
and  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  present  secretary,  Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  has  lar> 
niahed  one  of  the  statements  I  now  inclose  for  comparison. 
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know  who  the  fifteen  manafacturers  were  who  compiled  the  several 
stafements  from  which  the  averages  here  quoted  were  obtained,  but  as 
it  was  strictly  a  matter  of  equity  in  dispute  it  ought  to  be  presumed 
that  they  not  only  ''  represented  all  markets,"  as  stated  by  Mr.  Powell, 
but  that  they  were  fairly  representative  themselves  iu  the  matter  of 
wages  paid ;  that  the  information  was  given  with  perfect  fairness  and 
impartiality,  and  with  less  reluctance  and  fewer  refusals,  than,  I  regret 
to  say,  have  met  some  of  my  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  the  chairman  of  the  association,  who  is  himself  a  manufact- 
urer, took  one  of  the  fifteen  schedules  from  his  own  books,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  same  valuable  auxiliary  is  denied  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  present  occasion.    But  of  this  later. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  preparation  of  these  comparative  tables,  1 
must  explain  that  a  statement  of  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  pot- 
ters, taken  in  a  lump,  being  quite  as  desirable  as  the  average  in  eaclv 
particular  branch,  I  have  appended  such  total  or  general  average  iu 
each  case,  as  well  as  in  my  general  statement,  on  Form  No.  1,  and 
accompanying  tables  (inclosure  No.  2).  In  preparing  this  average  I 
have  followed  the  system  suggested  iu  the  Department  circular  (para- 
graph No.  2  of  suggestions  to  consuls),  and  I  may  say  that  this  is  the 
rule  already  adopted  by  me  in  my  previous  communications  to  the  con- 
sul-general on  this  subject.  From  figures  then  ascertained  and  since 
verified,  the  ratio  of  men  in  the  difierent  branches  of  work  in  the  pot- 
teries, excluding  common  laborers,  is  approximately  as  follows: 


Occupations. 


Flat-preflMra. 

Di^h-makers 

Cap-raakerB 

Sauc«T*iiiakerfl 

Uand-batiin  makers 

Hollow-ware  prewiera 

Hollowware  preaaer  (J^KK^'^n) 
Printers 


Occupations. 

I 

Ovenmen 

Sapfsar-makers 

Mold-makers 

t  Turners 

Handlers • 

li  Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehousemen 

II 


Average. 


Percent 

20 

3 

3 

4 
2 
3 
1 
2 


I  may  say  also  that  the  figures  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  man- 
ufacturers, which  I  have  tabulated,  on  this  occasion  were  furnished  in 
response  to  written  requests  from  me,  with  the  knowledge  of  each  man- 
ufacturer of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  to  be  used,  but  without 
any  knowledge  on  my  part  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  any  of  them* 
They  embrace  some  of  the  largest  works,  and  some  of  only  moderate 
capacity,  and  represent  all  localities  in  the  potteries,  and  I  believe 
for  such  an  average  and  comparison  as  I  deemed  it  desirable  to  make 
they  are  as  truly  representative  as  any  similar  number  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  procure.  Points  of  disagreement  between  this  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  manufacturers'  association  were  unavoid- 
able, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  comparison  between  any  two  of  the 
statements  under  consideration.  Such  differences  may  not  readily  be 
explained,  but  they  will  at  least  be  suggestive  and  interesting  as  we 
look  at  them  from  the  different  standpoints  from  which  and  the  differ- 
ent purposes  for  which  and  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  respectively  made.  To  understand  these  different  stand- 
points, purposes,  and  circumstances,  I  believe  I  have  already  said  enough 
for  the  interested  reader,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  statement  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  the  secretary  of  the 
manufacturers'  association  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  care  bestowed 
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npou  it,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  (inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  2),  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  its  averages  embrace  the  whole  year  1883,  that  it 
gives  the  wages  of  attendants,  and  the  farther  fact  that  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  secretary  as  a  solicitor  of  high  character  and  stand- 
ing enables  me  to  say  that  every  figure  is  given  with  the  greatest  im- 
partiality and  withoat  the  slightest  prejudice  for  or  against  anybody's 
ease.  And  farther,  that  owing  to  a  somewhat  different  system  employed 
by  the  secretary,  his  classification  omita  cap-makers,  saucer-makers,  and 
hand-basin  makers.  Let  us  then  compare  the  average  weekly  net  earn- 
ings in  the  different  branches  and  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the 
statement  published  three  years  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  association 
with  each  of  the  three  statements  now  obtained  by  me.  The  following 
table  exhibits  this  comparison  in  detail  and  in  the  aggregate  : 

Table  ahomng  the  amount  of  weekly  net  earnings  in  e€ich  branch  of  icorky  on  ike  baele  of  on$ 
hundred  men f  according  to  the  reepective  statements  now  under  oomparieon,  with  the  areragt 
of  the  total  net  eaminga  per  man  per  week  in  each  case. 


Occupations. 


Ilat'presBers 6 

JUmb-makers 4 

i^up-iuakera 3 

3aiicer-makeni ;    4 

1 
25 


Baii(l-b«8in  makers 
Hollow- ware  preasers. 
Hollow-ware   presser 

(jigpprers) 

PriDUra 

9veDmen 

^lagg»'^•nlakers 

Mold-makera 

Turners  

Hiuullera  

Fin'meii* 

Throwers* 

Warehousemen* 


Total. 


Average  earnings  per 
man  per  week 


Statements  by 
chairman  mann- 
factnrers*  as- 
sociation  1881 
(fifteen      works 
represented). 


Rate 

of 
wages. 


$7  76 

9  64 
996 

7  97 
9  71 

8  17 

11  68 
6  59 
680 
8  50 

10  28 
8  05 
8  44 

11  19 

10  41 
628 


100 


7  84 


Weekly 
earnings. 


$38  75 

38  68 

29  94 

81  88 

9  41 

204  25 


131  HO 
136  00 
25  50 
30  84 
82  20 
16  88 

11  19 
10  41 

12  56 


Statements  by 
sixteen   mana- 

factnrers  se- 
lected at  random 
and  averaged. 


Statements  bv 
secretary  or 

mancffaotarers' 
assotiiatioo. 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


$7  64 

8  78 

9  48 
7  64 
9  49 
7  67 

9  90 
7  39 

6  64 

7  43 

10  20 

7  38 

8  (15 

11  81 
II  31 

6  43 


Weekly 
earnings. 


783  95  I 


765 


138  85 
34  12 

28  44 
30  56 

9  49 
189  25 

19  80 
147  80 
132  HO 
22  29 
30  60 

29  52 
16  10 
11  81 

11  31 

12  86 


765  10 


Rate 

of 

wages. 


$6  67 
948 

8  93 
7  65 

9  32 

7  32 

10  20 

6  57 
666 

8  04 
948 
d  04 

7  32 
10  20 
10  20 

6  57 


7  88 


Statemeats  by 
workn«B 
(averaga). 


Weekly  I    ^j^ 
earning.   ^-J^^^ 


$32  85 

37  92 

26  79 

80  60 

9  32 

188  00 

20  40  i 
131  40 
133  20 
24  12 
28  44 
32  16 
14  64 
10  20 
10  20 
13  14 


Weekly 


$7  32 
804 

7  32 

732 ; 

8  76  . 
732  , 


9  49 
6  66 

666 
6  66 
804  , 
782 
8  40 
11  55  I 
972 
628, 


$36  t» 
33  If 

21  M 

22  28 
8  71 

183  « 

IRK 
133  » 
133  21 
19  11 
24  U 
29  31 
16  » 

11  » 
972 

12  56 


738  88 


702 


701  59 


*  The  three  last-named  branches  of  work  were  not  included  in  the  statement  of  1881  made  bj  the  chair* 
man  of  the  manufacturers'  aM«tociation,  and  to  prtnent  the  cnroparison  of  the  total averaca  wiih  that 
of  the  other  stat<>ments  Irom  being  thereby  unduly  atifeoted  I  ha^'e  supplied  the  omisaionby  laserciax 
the  averages  of  the  three  subsequent  statenieutH,  and  where  other omiMSioDs  have  occurred  In  th<*Uiifcr- 
eut  Htnteraents  I  have  supplied  them  in  the  same  manner,  t.  e.,  by  averagins  the  flguresln  theodter 
statements.  A  reference  to  Fiirm  No.  3  witli  inclosure  Ko.  3,  will  show  wheie  such  ftmisakas  hsvs 
occurred  as  they  have  not  in  that  table  been  filled. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  table  with  the  other  statements  will  be  found 
ITS  reliable  as  any  compihition  of  figures  on  the  subject  of  potters  wages 
as  can  be  made.  That  the  subject  is  somewhat  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult, even  if  one  had  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  information,  I 
think  will  be  readily  granted.  I  can  only  say  I  have  done  the  best  I 
liould  with  it,  and  the  figures,  gathered  from  sources  somewhat  diver- 
gent in  interest,  may,  I  trust,  if  we  concede  something  to  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature,  merit  the  confidence  enjoined  by  the  circalar,  viz, 
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**  Full  credit  should  be  given  to  every  person,  firm,  or  institution  who 
or  which  aids  in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports." 

I  think  I  ought  to  direct  attention  to  some  features  disclosed  by  the 
tables.  It  will  l:)e  noticed  that  the  statement  prepared  from  the  sched- 
ules of  fifteen  manufacturers  and  published  by  the  chairman  of  the  man- 
ufacturers' association  by  way  of  a  defense  to  the  demands  of  a  strike, 
shows  the  highest  average  of  weekly  earnings,  being  $7.84  per  man. 
The  average,  however,  in  that  statement,  as  published  by  the  association 
and,  I  believe,  never  since  corrected  by  it,  was  $8.74  per  man  per  week; 
the  obvious  error  of  counting  as  many  moldniakers  as  hollow-ware 
pressers,  &c.,  in  the  calculation  having  apparently  escaped  discovery.  It 
will  be  furthernoticed  that  the  sixteen  manufacturers  who  have  favored 
me  with  the  schedules  with  the  knowledge,  as  before  stated,  that  the  in- 
formation was  solicited  for  the  use  of  the  State  Department,  have  pro- 
vided me  with  the  next  highest  average,  being  $7.65  per  man  per  week- 
It  is  here  that  the  first  unwelcome  recital  of  experience  in  carrying  out  the 
instructions  of  the  Department  seems  to  have  its  place.  Knowing  from 
a  residence  of  five  years  that  there  was  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  manufacturt-rs,  somewhat  prevalent  in  the  district,  towards 
furnishing  information  of  a  statistical  or  definite  character  to  any  one, 
and  feeling  that  many  unjust  suspicions  would  be  excited  by  any  indirec- 
tion in  such  an  inquiry,  1  deemed  it  decidedly  the  proper  plan  to  go  about 
the  work  in  the  frankest  and  simplest  manner.  I  accordingly  addressed 
a  note  to  about  sixty  manufacturers,  selecting  such  as  I  thought  fairly 
representative  in  respect  of  the  kind  of  work  done  and  covering  all  the 
towns  and  localities  in  the  potteries.  I  sent  the  letter  to  each  manufact- 
nrerby  the  consular  clerk  as  messenger  with  carefuldirections  as  to  meet- 
jnginthefreestandfullestmannersuch  inquiries  as  his  visit  mightprompt 
in  any  case,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  very  gracious  and  circumspect  in 
communicating  with  all  x>ersons  concerning  the  subject-matter  of  the 
favors  asked.  These  instructions  I  have  reason  to  know  were  faithfully 
carried  out.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note  I  sent  in  each  case : 

Unitkd  States  Consulate, 

DUtriot  of  Tunstali,  June  2, 1884. 
To : 

To  aid  the  State  DepartmeDt  of  the  United  States  GovernmeDt  in  the  coUection  of 
reliable  statistics,  the  United  States  consular  officers  throughout  the  world  are  directed 
to  procure  and  compile  the  most  complete  anci  accurate  information  attainable  con- 
cerning the  wages  paid  for  labor  of  all  kinds  within  the  countries  and  localities  wher« 
tbey  aretespectively  resident.  I  desire  such  statements  as  I  may  prepare  to  be  at 
full  and  correct  as  possible,  and  as  the  means  to  this  end  I  must  depend  mainly  oa 
the  kind  indulgence  and  assistance  of  employers  of  labor  in  this  district.  If  I  may 
safely  anticipate  these  favors  on  your  part  I  shall  ^e  extremely  grateful  if  you  will 
kindly  impart  to  the  bearer  of  this  note  such  information  as  he  is  empowered  to 
solicit  in  my  behalf  concerning  the  wages  of  people  in  your  employ  or  under  your 
management,  and  which  you  may  deem  not  in  conflict  with  your  own  interests  nor  aa 
excessive  tax  upon  your  time  and  kindness. 
I  beg  to  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

E.  E.  LANE, 
United  States  Consul 

In  response  to  this  letter  seventeen  statements  in  all  have  been  re- 
ceived. Twenty-two  were  promised,  bnt  not  given.  In  nine  cases  the 
proprietors  were  absent,  and  those  in  charge  were  unwilling  to  give  the 
information  in  their  absence.  The  few  cases  of  direct  refusal  deserve 
definite  mention,  as  it  is  important  that  the  reasons  for  them  should  not 
be  misapprehended,  and  although  I  think  I  should  give  names  in  these 
cases,  I  would  suggest  the  withholding  of  their  publication  unless  some 
important  reason  should  seem  to  demand  it.  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Corn 
refused  the  information  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  against 
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them  in  ca-se  of  a  snbseqaent  arbitration.  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  inference  from  this  logic  is  a  low  scale  of  wages,  bat  I  do  not  see 
clearly  how  a  high  scale  could  be  used  against  them. 

ENaLISH  MAN\}PACTURERS  REFUSE   TO   GIVE   INFORMATION. 

Powell,  Bishop  &  Stonier  are  large  manufacturers  at  Hanley.  The 
senior  member  was  very  emphatic  in  declining  to  give  any  information, 
basing  his  refusal  ''on  principle."  A  ])riuciple  so  potent  that  he  would 
not  confer  such  a  favor  upon  the  United  States,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'even  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself  were  to  ask  him 
for  it."  This  principle,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  well  defined  tp  my  under- 
standing, but  I  fear  I  must  seek  for  it  in  the  ''/car  talionis.'^  It  is 
charged  that  the  fair  traders  propose  to  shape  the  legislation  of  for- 
eign countries  to  the  wishes  of  England  by  enacting  obnoxious  laws  of 
their  own.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  undertake  to  resolve  the 
present  mixture  of  doctrines  on  either  side  of  English  political  contro- 
versy. It  is  true  and  quite  interesting  that  "retaliation,"  but  not  "pro- 
tection," is  advocated  by  a  good  many,  and  their  position  seems  so  unique 
as  to  deserve  a  digressing  comment.  While  not  denying  the  untarnished 
virtue  of  free  trade,  they  proclaim  that  it  is  bankrupt  of  blessings.  When 
accused  by  the  truly  faithful  with  seeking  a  return  to  protection,  they 
solemnly  avow  themselves  scandalized,  and  straightway  propose  to  re- 
vive some  decaying  industry  by  levying  a  small  duty  on  the  imported 
article.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  ghost  of  Cobden  still  walks  abroad 
in  the  land,  and  the  fair  traders  do  not  venture  far  iu  the  dark.  They 
never  assail  the  saint's  memory  for  the  error  of  his  teachings,  but  for 
the  failure  of  his  prophecies.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  one  of  these 
days,  when  the  franchise  is  considerably  extended,  some  valiant  knight 
of  the  field  or  factory  should  regild  his  shield  with  a  brighter  motto  and 
despise  the  darkness  and  defy  the  ghost. 

The  chairman  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  however,  does  not 
carry  the  principle  of  retaliation  into  politics,  but  draws  the  line  squarely 
between  himself  and  the  United  States  Government  He  not  only 
denies,  on  principle,  the  innocent  figures  asked  for,  but  that  this  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  obscured  he  volunteers  the  opinion  that  "  if  all  the 
manufacturers  refused  to  give  any  information  it  would  help  to  show 
the  real  feeling  which  exists  between  them  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  That  this  very  effective  discipline  is  urged  for  the 
Government  only,  and  not  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  ma^ 
ter  for  congratulation,  as  the  latter  are  by  far  the  larger  customers  for 
crockery,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  inform  them  through  the  State  De- 
partment that  a  refusal  to  tell  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  foreshadow 
the  slightest  reluctance  to  sell  goods  to  any  American  who  is  prepared 
to  offer  even  an  extremely  small  margin  of  profit.  It  will  be  seen  there 
is  considerable  reluctance  to  furnish  information  concerning  wages. 
The  gentleman  referred  to  has  taken  occasion  since  the  occurrence  men- 
tioned to  inform  me  personally  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
a  personal  character  entering  into  his  refusal.  This  I  should  have  pre- 
sumed if  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  reassare  me,  as  our  personal  re- 
lations have  always  been  most  friendly  and  cordial.  I  go  out  of  my  way 
to  mention  this,  because  I  have  no  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
cases,  whether  of  refusal  or  failures  to  furnish  information.  The  gentle- 
man's grievance,  of  course,  is  the  tariff'.  In  the  conversation  alluded  to 
he  kindly  stated  in  substance  his  position  to  be  that,  when  the  United 
States  put  a  high  duty  on  his  goods,  thereby  injuring  his  trade  and 
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basiness,  it  was  Dot  his  place  to  give  them  information  to  be  farther 
used  to  his  detriment.  1  could  only  reply  by  a  general  disclaimer  of 
any  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Upited  States  to  injure  his  business  and 
reminding  him  that  neither  the  State  Department  nor  myself  could 
assume,  or  be  supposed  to  know,  that  a  true  statement  of  the  wages  of 
his  employes  would  be  detrimental  to  him  or  his  business;  but  recog- 
nizing that  a  possibility  of  such  an  effect  might  in  some  cases  be  feared, 
I  had  embodied  a  clause  in  the  closing  words  of  the  request,  intended 
to  save  all  embarrassment  of  particulars,  or  otherwise,  to  such  as  wished 
to  refuse  for  that  reason. 

But  this  matter  of  reluctance  to  give  information  is  receiving  con- 
sideration in  a  report  on  the  subject  of  prices  aud  discounts  now  in 
course  of  preparation,  and  the  completion  of  which  ill  health  has  alone 
prevented.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  pursue  it.  This  reluctance 
to  give  information  is  a  fooling  quite  prevalent  amongst  English  manu- 
facturers, owing  in  some  degree  doubtless  to  the  practice  of  those  sys- 
tematic business  habits  which  in  a  general  way  may  be  said  to  have 
more  exclusiveuess  about  them  than  with  a  corresponding  class  in  the 
United  States.  Asking  details  of  business  of  any  one,  not  for  business 
purposes  and  not  in  a  business  way,  produces  just  one  of  those  frictions 
with  English  ideas  of  business  propriety  which  meets  some  prejudice 
aud  protest  even  if  they  are  not  always  frankly  avowed.  Such  inquiries 
are  therefore  naturally  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion  of  evil 
intent  or  results,  and  especially  when  the  information  is  sought  by  an 
official  of  a  foreign  Government.  The  matter  is  important  here  only  as 
having  a  possible  bearing  on  the  wage  statements,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  if  the  sixty  I  asked  all  furnished  me 
with  their  lists  of  wages  the  average  would  have  been  lowered.  We 
cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the  statements  furnished  would  embrace 
most  of  the  higher  earnings,  while  those  withheld  would  contain  a 
greater  ratio  of  low  wages.  At  any  rate,  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
already  said,  I  cannot  suggest  any  other  theory  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  prevailing  unwillingness  to  supply  statements  of  wages. 

The  average  of  the  wages  in  the  potting  industry,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association,  is  the 
next  highest  and  will  be  found  closely  approximating  to  the  figures  in 
the  general  average,  as  given  in  the  previous  table  (inclosure  No.  2, 
Forms  Nos.  1  and  4),  and  those  figures,  showing  the  total  average  per 
man  per  week  to  be  $7.40  is  no  doubt  as  near  a  correct  average  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  of  the  weekly  net  earnings  of  all  the  workmen  in  all 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  when  on  full 
time. 

FULL  VS.  REAL  TIME. 

The  figures  under  the  head  of  '^  workmen's"  statement  were  obtained 
for  me  by  a  gentleman  who  has  himself  been  long  an  employer  of  work- 
men, thoroughly  impartial  and  reliable  in  his  work,  and  to  whom  I  am 
ander  many  obligations  for  assistance  in  this  and  previous  similar  under- 
takings. It  will  be  seen  that  the  workmen  consulted  make  the  average 
of  potters'  wages  only  $7.02  per  week,  full  time,  which  is  38  cents  less 
than  the  average  wages  I  have  adopted  as  the  true  one.  If  there  is  any 
errors  in  my  figures  they  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  manufacturers,  or 
why  not  say  the  "  free  traders  "  generally.  All  these  figures  represent 
fnll-time  wages.    Full  time,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  manu- 
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facturers  associatioD,  beyond  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go,  is,  per  week, 
for— 


OcoapationH. 


Throwera 

Tumors 

Handlen 

Mold-maken 

Hollow-ware  preasen 

Hollo w- ware  presser  (Jiggerera) 
Flat-preaaera 


OccapatioDa. 


FnU 


Kovra. 

Diah-makera |  4B 

Firemen M 

OvenmeD .1  54 

Printera 51 

Saggar-inakera !  54 

Warehooaemeii 97 


There  are  a  great  many  who  are  not  making  full  time  nor  anything  tike 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  average  on  this  point,  but  if  we  b^r  in 
mind  the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  trade  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets,  and  supplement  it  with  statements  made  to  me  by  some 
of  the  best  informed  of  the  workmen's  representatives,  and  confirmed 
in  a  great  degree  by  observations  as  careful  as  my  opportunities  will 
permit,  and  loss  of  time  that  comes  through  both  the  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes of  the  laboring  classes,  the  numerous  holidays,  &c,  we  must  take 
at  least  20  per  cent,  from  the  above  liberal  average,  leaving  the  sum  of 
$5.92,  which  we  may  safely  say  is  the  nearest  attainable  average  weekly 
earnings  of  the  Staffordshire  potters  from  week  to  week,  from  month  to 
month,  and  from  year  to  year.  Having  now,  I  think,  sufficiently  tabu- 
lated and  defined  the  potters'  wages  on  the  basis  of  full  time,  and  stated 
what  that  is,  I  will  bring  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  a  close  with  the 
following  statement  of  the  approximate  actual  average  of  their  weekly 
earnings  as  compared  with  the  same  for  full  time: 


Branch  of  work. 


Flat-preaaera 

Biah-makera 

Cnp-makera 

Saucer-roakera 

Hand-baain  makera 

Hollow-ware  preaaera . 

Hollow-ware  preaaer  (Jiggerera) . 

Printera 

Ovenmen 

Saggar-makera 

Hol(l*makera 

Tnmera 

Handlera 

Firemen 

Throwera 

Warehonaemen 


Total 

Vet  arerage  per  man  per  week . 


100 


Fall-time 

weekly 

eaminga. 


135  75 
35  08 
25  20 

29  92 
9  12 

lft5  00 
19  72 

136  80 
133  00 

22  14 
27  72 

30  82 
15  86 

11  10 
10  41 

12  56 


739  79 


740 


Leaa20 
I^ercent. 


97  15 

7  02 
504 
582 

1  82 
37  00 

3  95 
27  36 
26  60 
443 
555 
696 

8  17 

2  24 
30D 
2  51 


147  80 


Net 
earnings. 


38  06 

20  16 

24  10 

730 

148  09 

15  77 

109  44 

106  40 

17  71 

22  18 

24  as 

12  69 
8  9S 
833 

10  05 


592  90 


598 


HOW  TUNSTALL  POTTERS  LIVE. 

According  to  the  above  statement  the  average  weekly  net  earnings  of 
the  workmen  in  the  potteries  fall  short  of  the  point  where  saving  is  pos- 
sible, and  only  the  plainest  of  living  can  be  indulged  in.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  figures  tend  to  averages,  and  in  no  other 
way  can  useful  statements  on  this  subject  be  tabulated.  These  averages^ 
so  near  accuracy  as  to  be  quite  reliable  for  comparisons,  at  least  with  no 
unjust  advantage  to  those  with  which  they  may  be  compared,  give,  as  it 
were,  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  the  matter  of  potters'  wages  in  this  ooan* 
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try,  in  which  neither  exceptional  points  nornnusaal  conditions,  high  or 
low,  good  or  bad,  appear  in  prominence  on  the  landscape,  but  which 
reveals  with  tmthful  outlines  and  faithful  color  the  general  conditions 
and  opijortuitities  of  the  working  people  of  this  distnct.  Of  course 
some  will  make  full  time  while  others  will  not ;  sdme  will  have  large 
families,  while  others  will  not ;  some  will  be  frugal,  while  others  will 
not;  some  families  will  contain  two  or  three  wage-earners,  while  others 
will  contain  but  one ;  so  that  probably  in  each  branch  there  may  be 
some  who  will  save  a  little.  In  some  of  the  branches  the  figures  tell 
with  unanswerable  logic  that  the  proportion  who  accumulate  must  be 
very  small. 

The  following  table  shows  at*a  glance  in  what  branch  the  best  chances 
are  found  for  living  comfortably  or  getting  ahead. 

The  family  is  supposed  to  represent  husband  and  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, the  husband  the  only  wage-earner,  and  the  minimum  weekly  in- 
come essential  to  the  plain  comfort  of  the  family  to  be  £1  5it,j  or  $G.Od. 


Bnuich  of  labor. 


No. 


per  num.      ^*^^  ^' 


DeflcicDoy 

p«*r  raan  at 

$8.08  per 

week. 


Flat-preeser 

Bish-niaker 4 

Cup-maker 8 

Sancer-maker 

Hand-baain  maker <    1 

Uollow-ware  preeaer 

Hollow.ware  preMer  (JigK^rei^) f    2 

Printers i — 

OTenman 

Saf^firarmakera I  — 

Hold- makers i    3 

Turners ! 

Handlers ■    2 

Firemen ,    1 

Throwers I    1 

Warehousemen I 

Total |"l7 


$5  72 
7  01 
672 
602 
7  30 

5  02 

7  80 

6  47 

5  32 
500 

7  40 

6  06 
6  35 

8  95 

8  33 
5  02 


#0  08 
64 


#0  86 


1  22 

i'si" 


06 

'ii 


1  32 


61 
76 
18 


27 
2  87 
2  25 


02 


1  06 


The  per  cent  of  men  employed  in  those  branches  where  the  average 
of  weekly  earnings  is  above  the  saving  point  ($6.08)  is  seen  to  be  17, 
leaving  S3  per  cent,  employed  in  those  departments  where  the  average 
weekly  earnings  are  less  than  that  amount.  On  the  basis  of  these  aver- 
ages, if  the  skilled  workmen  in  a  pottery  containing  one  hundred  men 
were  to  pool  their  earnings  for  mutual  or  co-operative  use,  the  outcome 
would  be  as  follows : 


Braneh  of  work. 


No.  of 
men. 


Weekly 
earnings 
per  man. 


Total 
ings. 


Sur- 
plus. 


Defl. 

ciency. 


Flat-pressers 

Dish-makers 

Cnp^makers 

Saocer -makers 

Hand-haain  makem 

HoUow-ware  pressors 

Hollow-ware  pressor  (JUSonrs). 

Printers 

Oveomen 

SaeiEar-makers 

Hold-makers 

Turners 

Handlers 

iFiremen 

Throwers , 

Warehousemen 


$5  72 
7  01 

6  72 
602 

7  80 

5  02 
7  80 

6  47 
532 
500 

7  40 
6  06 
6  35 

8  95 
833 
6  02 


$28  60 
28  04 
20  16 
24  08 

7  30 
148  00 

15  78 
100  40 
106  40 
17  70 
22  20 
24  24 
12  70 

8  95 
833 

10  04 


$3  72 
1  92 


lisa 


122 
'8*62 


24 

"ioi 


3  96 


12  20 

15  20 

54 


54 
3  87 
225 


08 


Total. 


100 


591  92 


20  10 


2  12 
36  18 


Weekly  net  defloiency,  $16.08;  yearly  net  defloienoy,  $836.10. 
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So  tbat  if  we  deduct  for  time  lost,  from  all  causes,  as  much  as  20  per 
«ent.,  or  one- fifth,  we  find  that  the  earnings  of  the  one  hundred  men 
would  not  be  sufficient  by  $836  per  annum  to  support  themselves  and 
families  according-  to  the  unpretentious  standard  we  have  adopted  of 
^6.08  per  week.  These  were  the  earnings  of  the  colliery  carpenter  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  and  these  were  his  expenses,  and  I  invite 
renewed  attention  to  his  statement  to  determine  if  it  betokens  any  ex- 
travagance. 

But  the  important  conclusion  from  these  tables  and  analysis  is,  that 
it  is  a  comparative  small  number  of  the  working  potters  who  accumu- 
late any  considerable  means,  and  that  those  who  can  do  so  are  confined 
largely  to  those  branches  of  work  employing  but  a  small  number  of 
hands.  Another  conclusion  is  that  there  must  be  many  whose  little ' 
margins  are  so  quickly  exhausted  by  any  misfortune  or  calamity  that 
many  a  home  of  hardship  is  wistfully  masked  by  the  lace  curtains  at 
the  cottage  windows,  without  which  any  home  here  would  be  **  poor 
indeed." 

My  figures  have  not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  artistic  branch  of  the 
potting  industry.  It  would  be  impossible  to  generalize  with  any  brevity 
on  this  subject.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  and,  no  doubt,  the  best 
artists  who  favor  manufacturers  with  their  professional  work,  I  am  told, 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  about  96,000,  and  are  not  deprived  of  doing 
artistic  work  for  themselves  in  the  mean  time.  From  this  maximum  the 
•expense  of  the  ceramic  art  and  culture  goes  gradn^ly  down  through 
designers,  painters,  and  engravers. 

I  have  also  left  out  the  laborers  who  usually  work  about  the  potteries. 
Their  wages  are  made  to  average,  by  the  figures  supplied  to  me,  at 
about  70  cents  per  day,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  other  labor- 
ers. How  they  live  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they  have  large 
families  of  small  children  may  be  somewhat  understood  from  what  has 
already  been  said.  I  could  make  no  further  account  of  mine  of  any 
value  without  the  ready  pencil  or  the  aid  of  the  photographer. 

Before  finally  dismissing  this  branch  of  my  report  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  different  statements  furnished  me  by  the  sixteen  manu- ' 
facturers,  as  they  are  shown  in  detail  in  inclosure  No.  2,  Form  No.  3. 
The  total  average  of  the  sixteen  statements  shows  weekly  earnings  of 
$7.65  per  man,  or  35  cents  more  than  the  average  of  the  three  state- 
ments adopted  by  me  as  the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy,  and  which 
very  closely  agrees  with  the  figures  of  the  secretary  of  the  manufact- 
urers' association.  I  need  only  point  to  the  tabulated  statement  to 
ahow  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  different  manu- 
factories and  in  different  branches  of  work.  The  lowest  wages  per  week 
per  man  are  found  to  be  $6.62,  as  shown  in  column  No.  4,  while  the 
highest  wage  is  $9.98  per  week  per  man,  as  shown  in  column  No.  10. 
The  lowest  and  highest  wages  to  be  found  in  these  sixteen  statements 
in  the  respective  branches  of  work  are  as  follows,  with  the  manufacturer 
designated  by  the  number  of  his  column.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  figures  represent  the  lowest  and  highest  average  of  wages  paid  by 
the  manufacturers  designated  in  the  respective  branches  of  work : 
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Branch  of  work. 


Flat-preeaers 

Diab-makers 

Cap-makers 

Saueer-niakers 

lland-basio  makers 

Hollow-ware  preaseni    

Hollow- wai  e  prea8er(  jiggerers) 

Prioters  

Ovenrnen 

Sajr^^ar-inakera  .  - 

Mtild-makera J 

Tnm»*n» .*, 

Hanillers 

Fin»men 

Thpowera 

Warehousemen 


Lowest 

Highest. 

16  08 

$18  62 

6  50 

12  16 

7  29 

14  59 

683 

924 

7  29 

15  81 

6  08 

8  09 

7  78 

14  11 

5  30 

0  73 

5  47 

??I 

Manufaotnrer  by 
number  of  oolomD. 


6  32  I 

7  78 

4  33 
3  62 
0  73 

8  51  I 

5  83  i 


9  i; 
14  r>9 
9  73 

13  38 

14  59 
16  29 

7  29 


7 

2 

3  and  7 

8 

14 
3 
3 
2 

16 

13 
3 
2 
2 
land  4 
land  4 

16 


10 
16 
14 
15 
10 
10 
16 
10 

5 
12 
16 
12 
10 
16  and  16 
10 

7 


Although  the  sixteen  manufacturers  whose  statements  have  been  used 
by  me  in  this  report  have  given  me  the  same  cheerfully  and  apparently 
without  any  reluctance  or  prejudice,  I  have  not  deemed  it  essential  or 
advisable  to  give  their  names  in  company  with  their  statements.  Great 
discrepancies  will  be  found  not  only  between  the  low  prices  paid  by  one 
firm  for  a  certain  kind  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  same 
work  by  another  fiirm,  but  also  between  the  low  prices  paid  for  a  certain 
branch  of  work  and  the  high  prices  paid  for  another  branch  of  work  by 
the  same  firm.  This  little  table  is  a  useful  text  for  studying  the  system 
of  wages,  diverse  qualities  of  the  workmen,  &c.,  and,  above  all,  for  in- 
dicating the  complex  character  of  the  whole  subject.  The  figures  show 
which  firms  pay  the  highest  and  which  pay  the  lowest  wages,  and  for 
what  sort  of  work  the  best  or  cheapest  labor  of  its  kind  is  employed, 
and  by  what  firms.  The  absence  of  figures  designating  any  manufact- 
urer indicates  a  medium  scale  of  wages  in  all  the  branches. 

Although,  as  before  stated,  I  have  assumed  that  the  manufacturers 
who  have  kindly  furnished  me  this  information,  do  not  desire  publicity 
of  their  names  and  business,  there  is  one  firm  of  the  sixteen  whose  high 
Bcale  of  wages  serves  so  materially  to  augment  the  general  average  that 
I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  making  available  their  kind  and  valua- 
ble permission  to  use  their  name  in  connection  with  this  report.  By 
looking  at  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  column  No.  10  takes 
the  credit  for  the  highest  wages  paid  in  six  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry, these  six  branches  representing  a  ratio  of  more  than  one-half 
in  the  total  number  of  workmen  according  to  the  division  of  work  al- 
ready adopted.  That,  is  to  say  in  respect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  one-half  the  potters,  this  firm  pays  higher  wages 
than  any  other  of  the  sixteen  who  have  furnished  statements.  1  refer 
to  the  firm  of  Mintons  (limited),  and  while  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to 
disparage  any  statement,  this  is  an  extraordinary  and  highly  creditable 
showing.  This  is  the  firm  whose  average  of  full-time  weekly  wages  is 
$9.98,  a«  shown  in  column  No.  10  of  the  consolidated  statement  ^inclos- 
ure  No.  2  Form  No.  3,  column  10).  The  world-wide  celebrity  of  tlie  firm 
in  question  for  the  excellence  of  their  productions  is  well  known,  but 
they  deserve  equal  praise  for  their  careful  and  liberal  treatment  of  their 
work-people,  who,  as  the  figures  prove,  receive  an  average  of  $3.06  more 
per  man  per  week  than  those  in  the  employ  of  No.  4,  and  $2.33  per  man 
per  week  more  than  the  average  paid  by  the  sixteen,  estimating  full  time 
in  each  case.  At  the  time  of  the  arbitration  in  1879,  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  12  per  cent,  was  awarded  against  the  men,  the  firm  of  J!lin- 
tons  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  award,  but  continued  to  pay  the 
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same  wages  as  before.  Hence,  when  two  years  later,  a  strike  was  made 
for  a  restoration  of  the  old  rates  their  employes  did  not  join  in  it.  The 
high  rate  of  wages  paid  by  them,  the  superior  capabilities  of  their  work- 
men, as  well  as  the  high  quality  of  their  work  give  them  a  justly  high  repu- 
tation throughout  the  world.  Among  work-people  of  this  class  and  who 
can  command  such  wages,  of  course  there  will  be  many  who  can  save  a 
fair  share  of  their  earnings.  In  this  establishment  there  are  altogether 
about  two  thousand  people  employed.  It  enjoys  pre-eminence  in  the 
high  qualities  of  its  work  and  maintains  it  by  the  high  quality  of  its 
management,  not  the  least  important  feature  of  which  is  paying  the  best 
prices  for  the  best  work,  from  the  highest  artistic  talent  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  packing-room.  These  wages  are  exceptionally  high,  but  £ 
have  no  doubt  they  are  willingly  paid  and  fairly  earned,  and  I  cheerfully 
give  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  other  fifteen  manufacturers  in  making  up 
a  good  average  for  the  whole,  and  notwithstanding  my  belief  that  the 
average  is  considerably  higher  than  thafof  any  other  pottery  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

I  have  gone  thus  fully  into  the  wages  question  as  concerns  the  potting 
industry  in  considering  ^Hhe  general  condition  of  the  working  people," 
because  in  this  instance  it  seemed  to  me  easier  and  quite  as  intelligible 
to  treat  the  matter  of  income  and  the  manner  of  living  as  one  rather 
than  two  subjects.  The  wages  and  the  living  of  the  50,000  people  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  in  this  district  form  the  only  feat- 
ure of  this  report  which  can  have  any  peculiar  interest  over  the  work 
of  other  consuls,  and  I  have,  therefore,  given  the  question  of  potters' 
wages  the  best  of  my  labor  and  attention.  The  various  tables  can  be 
relied  upon  for  what  they  purport  to  show,  and  of  course  from  what- 
ever standpoint  they  are  viewed  they  show  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages 
here  than  is  paid  for  similar  work  in  the  United  States;  but  this  feature 
of  the  subject  may  be  safely  left  to  the  statistician  who  may  be  charged 
with  further  treatment  of  these  figures. 

LAWS  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

(11)  Q.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in 
factories,  mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  und  what  are  the  provisions 
made  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  aceidentf  What  are  the  general 
considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well- 
being  of  the  employes?  What  are  the  general  relations  which  prevail 
between  employer  and  employed  t — A.  Legislation  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  has  been  wisely  directed  to  the  safety  and  protec- 
tion of  the  working  people.  Tbis  has  been  the  one  compensation  freely, 
and  I  sometimes  think  shrewdly,  given  to  the  great  army  of  British 
workmen  for  the  trying  competition  against  which  it  has  been  forced  to 
contend  in  its  own  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  English  employer 
can  point  to  friendly  laws  and  charitable  associations  to  prove  the  kind- 
ness of  Parliament  and  people  to  the  workingman,  although  they  may 
permit  the  foreigner  to  put  down  or  keep  down  his  wages  by  the  most 
unequal  competitions.  This  competition  has  latterly  l^n  growing  so 
sharp  and  keen  in  England  itself  that  it  has  been  imx)ossible  for  wages 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  workpeople's  growth  in  domestic  tastes, 
public  spirit,  and  social  aspirations.  The  compensating  conditions  of 
cheapness  generally,  intended  to  meet  the  workman's  necessities  if  they 
did  not  encourage  his  hopes,  though  pushed  forward  in  all  the  panoply 
of  supremacy  to  which  the  economic  logic  of  this  country  entitle  them, 
have  somehow  failed  to  brighten  the  workman's  future  or  check  his 
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emigration.  Indeed,  in  this  last  particalar,  free  trade  is  no  wcarried  to 
the  point  of  an  export  bounty.  That  is  to  say,  that  in  the  matter  of 
^jetting  the  rapidly-increasing  pauper  population  out  of  the  coutitry 
they  will  supplement  the  justice  of  free  trade  witli  the  generosity  of 
private  (or  even  public)  enterprise.  It  is  "state  aid  and  state  inter- 
ference"*— two  things  much  deprecated  here  on  principle.  But  then, 
perhaps,  this  is  not  exactly  the  point  of  view  from  which  Cobden  looked 
at  the  question.  But  whatever  the  malady  "  cheapness,"  in  the  abstract, 
is  the  safeguard,  the  remedy,  and  the  antidote.  It  dispels  all  forebod- 
ings of  a  dying  industry  with  a  blessedness  rivaling  the  discoveries  of 
Jeuner  and  Pasteur  in  mitigation  of  the  scourge  of  smallpox  and  the 
horrors  of  hydro])hobia. 

If  a  few  thousatid  sugar  refiners  say  we  have  no  work  and  we  want 
protection,  the  answer  in  effect  is:  No,  perhaps  you  have  no  work,  but 
you  have  cheap  sugar,  and  that  is  better.  The  English  workman  still 
scratches  his  head  and  assents  to  this.  Still,  inasmuch  as  it  appears 
that  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  sugar  and  bread,  &c.,  he  and  his 
family  have  nothing  to  eat,  he  reluctantly,  perhajis,  accepts  the  state 
and  many  wealthy  and  charitable  people's  aid,  who  are  ready  to  help 
him  and  his  belongings  to  Gauada  or  tlie  United  States.!  A  thought,  a 
little  digressive,  perhaps,  may  be  pardoned  here.  If  Canada  and  the 
United  States  had  not  taken  so  largely  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  British 
industrial  poor,  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  English  workman  now 
would  be  much  lower  and  poorer  than  they  are,  and  the  doctrinaires  of 
England  would  have  a  still  harder  task  in  convincing  the  work-people 
that  cheapness  is  a  specific  cure  for  destitution.  Much  money  is  annu- 
ally paid  out  in  England  for  the  relief  of  people  in  idleness  and  distress, 
because  her  economic  system  of  tariffs  for  revenue  only  will  not  permit 
it  to  be  paid  for  their  protection  in  the  means  of  industry  and  comfort, 
if,  indeed,  they  would  have  to  pay  it,  which  is  at  least  only  partially 
true.  But  ^^ cheapness^  measured  not  by  the  ability  to  purchase,  but  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  pounds,  shilling,  and  pence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  economic  teachers  of  this  country.  But  with 
cheapness  not  always  a  satisfying  providence,  and  emigration  not  al- 
ways desired,  other  means  must  be  found  to  minimize  the  measure  of  dis- 
content. These  schemes  very  properly  and  humanely  take  the  form  of 
legislation  and  charitable  associations  for  the  protection  and  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  The  leaders  of  opinion  having  been  irrevocably 
consecrated  to  the  gospel  of  "cheapness,"  find  their  conversions  largely 
increased  by  a  liberal  supplement  of  the  gospel  of  charity,  and  next  to 
employment  with  good  wages,  I  know  of  nothing  better  for  the  work- 
ingman  than  friendly  laws  and  charitable  deeds. 

These  laws  he  has,  and  numerous  societies  and  associations  may  be 
found  for  conducting  different  charities  among  the  poor  and  deserving 
people.  Charity  is  largely  required  in  such  districts  as  this,  and  is 
largely  bestowed.  Liadies  interest  themselves  largely  in  these  missions 
through  their  respective  churches |  or  other  religious  organizations,  and 
their  noble  work,  though  inadequate  to  the  relief  needed — ^as  such  work 
always  is — ^is  very  useful,  and  serves  largely  to  keep  the  lower  classes  in 
good  and  loyal  temper. 

•  See  work  of  this  title  by  George  Baden-Powell. 

t  There  is  no  scheme  of  a  philanthropic  nature  that  would  command  so  much  sap- 
port  now  in  England  as  a  scheme  for  depleting  the  population  by  emigration. 

t  The  word  '<  church''  is  used  .in  the  English  sense,  and  means  the  established  church 
only. 
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GoncerniDg  the  legislation  in  force  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
people,  it  is  embraced  in  three  separate  acts :  The  "  factory  act,"  parsed 
in  1864;  the  "mines  regulation  act,"  passed  1872;  and  the  '* employons' 
liability'  act,"  passed  1880.  The  scope  of  each  of  these  three  acts  is 
pretty  well  defined  by  its  title;  but,  considering  that  a  statement  of 
their  leading  principles  and  some  details  of  their  character  and  appli- 
cation might  be  useful  to  the  Department,  I  have  had  prepared,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  synopsis  of  these  laws,  which  is  herewith  transmitted 
as  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  interrogatory.  I  must  declare  my  in- 
debtedness to  Mr.  F.  W.  Tomkinson,  the  vice  and  deputy  consul,  for 
the  very  valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  me  in  this  behalf.  Mr. 
Tomkinson  is  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Tomkinson  &  Fumival^ 
solicitors,  and  the  work  of  carefully  and  correctly  epitomizing  these  three 
acts  has  engaged  the  personal  attention  and  labor  of  both  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  clerical  staff  of  their  office  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  laws  have  been  enacted,  and  are  faithfully  and  impartially  en- 
forced for  the  benefit  of  the  workingraen.  Whether  they  have  not,  to 
some  extent,  charmed  the  vision  of  the  masses  from  the  true  evil 
and  rendered  them  indifferent  in  seeking  the  true  remedy,  I  will  not 
try  to  say  but  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  (unless  it  is  necessary)  to  keep 
])lacarded  before  the  working  classes  the  waiting  welcome  of  the  good 
Samaritan  or  the  luxurious  lodgings  of  the  work  house.  Perhaps,  when 
one  industry  after  another  has  followed  the  fat^  of  sugar  and  silk,  that 
is  to  say,  when  cheapness  "all  along  the  line"  has  so  blessed  England 
with  the  cheap  products  of  other  lands  that  she  buys  everywhere  and 
manufactures  nothing,  perhaps  then  the  quality  of  charity  will  find  ita 
tension  in  both  Westminster  and  the  provinces,  and  if,  contemi>oran- 
eously,  the  limit  of  land  which  nature  has  given  the  world  should  be- 
gin to  impress  the  people  of  other  countries  that  immigration  could  not 
be  longer  encouraged  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  national 
characters,  free  trade  itsilf,  so  far  as  England  has  it,  might  find  its 
■\irtue  fairly  tested.  But,  as  said  before,  the  laws  are  benevolent  to  the 
working  people  and  fairly  administered.  The  magistrates,  whether  of 
legal  education  or  not,  are  always  men  of  high  character  and  probity 
and  almost  always  of  good  attainments,  and  in  my  observations  here 
for  five  years  I  have  never  noticed  a  case  where  I  could  think  from  the 
circumstances  as  given  in  evidence  that  there  was  the  slightest  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  higher  against  the  lower  litigant. 

Inviting,  then,  careful  attention  to  the  pi*ovision8  of  English  law  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  this  interrogatory,  which  are  fully  and  concisely 
stated  in  the  epitomes  herewith  transmitted,  I  will  only  add  that  occa- 
sions for  their  application  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  always  meet 
with  a  possible  liberality  towards  the  men.  The  printed  inclosnre  being 
a  brief  report  of  a  prosecution  under  the  factory  act,  taken  at  random 
from  the  local  paper  of  the  da^-  on  which  I  happened  to  be  writing  on 
this  branch  of  my  report,  will  indicate  the  nature  of  a  good  many  ot 
these  cases  and  the  treatment  which  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  manufacturers,  now  deem  these  factory 
acts  and  the  other  similar  legislation  a  great  handicapping  of  their 
business  in  the  interest  of  foreign  rivals,  and  this  belief  is  well  founded. 
Not  long  since  a  prominent  manufacturer  and  a  radical  free  trader  was 
complaining,  in  my  presence,  that  the  German  potters  were  now  taking 
clay  from  England,  transporting  it  to  Germany,  manufacturing  it  into 
various  sorts  of  ware,  and  selling  the  finished  product  in  England  be- 
low the  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  country.    This,  the  English  mana- 
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facturer  attributed  to  the  long  hours  of  labor,  the  greater  employment 
of  women  and  children,  &c.;  in  other  words,  to  the  absence  of  factory 
acts  in  Germany,  or  the  existence  of  tbem  in  England.  He  did  not  say 
which.  He  was  disposed,  however,  to  pat  the  blame  of  this  unequal 
state  of  things  upon  the  Germans,  who  either  had  no  laws  or  much  less- 
restrictive  ones  upon  the  subject,  instead  of  upon  England,  who,  by 
laws  restrictive  of  production  instead  of  importation,  had  handicapped 
herself  out  of  the  race  on  her  own  ground.  But,  whatever  the  public 
attitude  of  manufacturers  on  the  subject,  I  think  [  have  abundant  evi- 
dence for  saying  that  the  factory  acts  and  the  t'mployers'  liability  act 
are  more  burdensome  to  the  manufacturer  than  they  were  in  the  antici- 
pation of  the  original  promoters  before  their  adoption ;  but  there  is  no- 
disposition  to  modify  them.  I  should  say  that  the  general  considera- 
tions giveil  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  employes  is  thorough  and  attentive;  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
employer  is  sympathetic  towards  his  work  people,  and  generous  and 
kind  to  them  when  in  need  and  deserving  of  extra  assistance. 

POLITICAL  RiaHTS  OF  WORKINGMBN. 

(12)  Q.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation!  What  is. 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
and  the  working  people  ? — A.  The  political  rights  of  the  working  people 
being  the  same  throughout  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  England, 
this  question  will  doubtless  be  more  fully  answered  from  dome  of  the^ 
more  densely  populated  towns.  The  qualifications  of  electors  in  par- 
liamen  tary  boroughs  are  as  follows :  All  male  householders  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  except  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief;  also- 
any  person  who  occui)ies  as  a  lodger  apartments  of  the  value,  unfur- 
nished, of  $48.66  per  annum.  Under  these  conditions  there  are  now  reg- 
istered in  the  borough  of  Stoke  upon-Trent,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
constituency  of  the  potteries,  about  20,000  electors  in  a  population  of 
about  160,000. 

The  passage  eventually  of  the  franchise  bill  recently  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords — assuming  such  an  event  probable — will  add  about 
2,000,000  voters  to  the  present  electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
this  addition  to  the  electoral  strength  of  the  country  affects  the  county 
constituencies  only.  The  boroughs  are  not  affected  by  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  franchise.  For  example,  the  two  members  now  repre- 
senting the  borough  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  will  receive  no  more  votea 
under  the  proposed  new  act  than  they  receive  now,  but  the  two  mem- 
bers representing  this  division  of  the  count}' — North  Staffordshire — will 
find  their  aggregate  vote  increased  by  about  7,500,  or  about  the  ratio 
of  one  to  every  eighteen  of  the  population.  The  present  legal  qualifica- 
tion for  a  county  voter  is  that  he  be  of  lawful  age  and  a  free  holder  of 
property  worth  $9.73  per  annum,  or  an  occupier  of  property  worth  $58.40 
per  annum.  A  man  may  live  in  a  borough  and  possess  the  qualifications^ 
for  both  the  borough  and  county  franchise.  For  example,  he  may  have 
the  household  qualification  for  a  voter  for  the  borough  members,  and  he 
may  own  besides,  as  freehold,  a  property  unoccupied  by  himself,  from 
which  he  receives  an  annual  rental  of  $9.73,  on  which  qualification  he 
can  vote  for  the  county  members.  The  proposed  new  law  assimilates 
the  coanty  and  borough  franchise. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  approaching  extension  of  the 
franchise  will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  work-people  who  are  to 
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have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  tbe  country.  In  all  matters  except  the 
franchise  they  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  same  political  rights  as 
those  enjoyed  by  all  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  The  influence 
of  the  working  people  through  their  political  rights  is  a  matter  for 
much  conjecture  and  theorizing,  both  as  to  its  quantity  and  quality.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  measure  it  with  anything  like  practical  certainty. 
Of  the  ultimate  good  effect  of  the  extension  of  equal  political  rights  to 
the  workingmen  no  true  American  can  have  any  doubt,  but  many  of 
these  good  effects  will  necessarily  be  gradual  in  developing,  and  some 
bad  effects  will  frequently  crop  out  in  the  mean  time,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  the  British  constitution  and  the  greater  provocation  of  laborions 
croakings  over  the  degeneracy  of  English  greatness — which  seems  to 
be  something  different  from  other  greatness — and  many  a  lamentation 
from  the  steadfast  and  faithful  over  the  signs  of  the  Americanizing  of 
English  institutions.  English  ideas  of  American  political  life  are  gath- 
ered largely  from  such  books  as  '^  Democracy,"  or  others  more  stupid 
as  well  as  libelous,  if  they  can  be  found.  And,  though  I  say  it  sor- 
rowfully, there  is  nothing  which  will  so  quickly  arrest  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  English  liberal  as  the  association  of  his  progressive  teachings 
with  the  alleged  political  methods  of  his  transatlantic  cousins.  I  ap- 
prehend a  limited  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  immediate  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  those  to  whom  it  will  soon  probably  be  extended.  An 
English  radical — which  practically  means  an  English  republican— said 
to  me  recently  that  if  universal  suft'rage — or  what  is  called  manhood 
suffrage  here — were  granted  to  the  English  people  now,  it  would  be 
twenty  years  before  those  newly  enfranchised  would  be  fit  to  use  their 
newly  bestowed  power  with  intelligence  or  advantage  to  themselves  or 
to  the  country.  Yet  I  must  do  him  the  credit  to  add  that  he  was  none 
the  less  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  for  that.  He  clearly  reoi>g- 
nized  the  truth  that  education  to  fit  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibility can  only  be  thoroughly  imparted  by  conferring  the  responsi- 
bility  itself.  If  it  is  at  first  abused  or  neglected,  it  will  be  only  what 
has  been  the  usual  fate  of  every  new  privilege  since  the  responsibilities 
began,  and  1  venture  the  opiuiou  that  the  ratio  of  unworthy  recipients 
will  not  be  greater  than  that  which  spoils  the  record  in  many  higher 
schools  of  life. 

But  the  agiicultural  laborer,  although  his  status  in  many  cases  will 
be  raised  by  the  franchise,  is  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  English  work- 
men. His  wages  for  such  work  as  is  designated  here  under  the  re- 
spective heads  of  plowman,  shepherd,  and  cowman  is  something  less 
than  $4.50  per  week,  without  board  or  lodging,  except  breakfast  and 
supper  on  Sundays.  If  the  men  live  in  the  house  they  receive  from 
about  $77  to  $97  per  annum  and  their  board.  Tn  the  harvest  time  tbe 
day  laborers  are  nllowed  their  dinner  and  supper  daily  in  addition  to 
their  wages,  together  with  beer.  There  are  some  women  employed  oc- 
casionally at  harvest  time,  when  they  get  about  25  to  3()  cents  i>er  day. 
The  wages  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  this  vicinity  is  much  infineno^ 
by  the  rate  paid  in  the  potteries  and  collieries,  for'if  the  wages  rise  in 
them,  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  advance  their  men  in  onler  to  retain 
their  services.  The  custom  which  I  am  told  exists  in  the  north  and 
south  of  giving  so  much  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.,  in  lieu  of  money  has 
died  out  here.  But  the  agricultural  laborer  is,  by  tradition  and  in  truth, 
a  loutish  fellow,  whom  it  will  take  much  patience  and  perseverance  to 
work  over  into  a  very  useful  subject,  active  and  influential  -in  the  |k>- 
litical  affairs  of  the  realm.  In  the  political  agitation  now  gomg  on,  in 
which  he  forms  the  chief  figure,  he  has  the  least  to  say.    Indeed,  I  have 
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Bot  heard  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  franchise  bill  through  any  di- 
rectly authorized  representative  or  any  farm  laborers'  organization. 
The  whole  system  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  practical,  economical, 
social,  industrial,  x>olitica1,  and  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  so  unlike 
the  system  in  the  United  States,  and  so  much  inferior  practically  thereto, 
that  comparisons  of  details  canuot  be  gone  into,  but  perhaps  the  dif- 
ference in  wages,  and  the  difference  socially  between  the  men  who  per- 
form manual  labor  on  the  farm  in  the  two  countries  may  not  be  an 
unprofitable  subject  to  contemplate.  I  say  without  the  least  fear  of 
exaggeration  or  dispute  that  the  ordinary  English  farm  laborer  has 
not  the  intelligence  to  conduct  a  fairly  good  western  farm  in  the  United 
States  in  any  of  its  branches.  He  could  not  properly  plant  and  culti- 
vate a  field  of  Indian  corn  or  wheat ;  he  could  not  properly  use  the 
machinery  used  on  such  a  farm,  and  it  would  take  five  years — as  long 
as  it  would  to  naturalize  him — to  graduate  him  in  the  ordinary  degrees 
of  American  farming. 

It  was,  not  long  ago,  quite  a  popular  scheme  to  send  out  surplus 
young  men  from  the  homes  of  professional  men,  trades-people,  manu- 
facturers, &c.,  to  <Mearn  farming"  in  the  United  States  and  Cdinada, 
paying  a  small  tuition  to  the  philanthropic  husbandman  on  the  other 
side  who  gave  the  shelter  of  his  roof  and  the  bounty  of  his  board  to 
the  young  English  student  of  agriculture,  but  who  never  dreamed  that 
anybody,  notwithstanding  his  tight-fitting  clothes  and  white  hands, 
could  ever  expect  to  learn  farming  as  it  should  be  learned  without 
practice.  But  a  greater  surprise  would  await  the  young  man  who,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  in  a  classical  way  the  high  profession  of  agriculture, 
finds  himself  a  <^farm  laborer."  Remembering  what  farm  laborers 
were  at  home,  he  is  quickly  disgusted  and  discouraged,  and  sends  for 
money  to  go  back  with  before  he  has  learned  the  difference  between  a 
&rm  laborer  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  or  before  he  has 
learned  that  many  a  plowman  and  many  a  cowman  and  many  a  shep- 
herd (although  we  donH  have  those  ridiculous  pastoral  names)  is  a  young 
man  as  athletic,  as  intelligent,  as  generous,  as  manly,  as  chivalrous,  as 
well  educated,  and  often  as  cosmopolitan  as  himself.  He  may  be  a 
little  more  awKward  in  the  drawing-room,  but  a  little  practice  will  pol- 
ish him  surprisingly,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying  here  that  the 
young  Western  farmer  is  about  the  best  type  of  manhood  that  the 
TJnit^  States  is  now  producing  in  large  numbers. 

The  share  borne  by  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  de- 
pends upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property  occupied  by  them.  That 
is,  the  share  of  taxation,  general  or  local,  is  based  on  the  assessed  annual 
rental  of  the  property  occupied. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people 
is  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  in  favor  of  the  working  people.  As  has 
been  sufQcientJy  set  out  in  previous  parts  of  this  report,  the  conditions 
of  the  working  people  are  tending  upwards.  This  influence  or  effect  I 
regard  as  largely  due  to  the  great  influence  of  the  industrial  system 
and  practical  progress  of  the  working  people  of  the  United  States ;  but 
I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  question. 

OAUSBS  OP  EMIOBATION. 

(13}  Q.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the 

working  people  and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  1 

What  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  f — A.  The 

causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are,  generally 
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speaking,  that  they  can  make  more  money  or  obtain  a  better  social 
position  in  the  country  to  which  they  emigrate.  These  beliefis  and  im- 
pnlses  of  course  arise  from  different  causes,  all  of  which  would  take 
many  pages  to  define.  Generally  speaking,  those  who  emigrate  firom 
this  district  go  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  have  firiends  there 
already  who  encourage  them  to  come,  and  the  causes  which  largely  in- 
fluence the  selection  of  emigrants  in  choosing  their  adopted  conntiy 
are  doubtless  the  statements  and  wishes  of  friends  already  there.  In 
this  respecc  the  United  States  holds  a  decided  advantage,  as  wdl  as  a 
necided  advantage  on  their  real  merits,  and  they  will  doubtless  oontinae 
to  receive  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  the  larger  share  of 
British  emigrants. 

The  principal  occupation  of  emigrants  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States  must  be  defined  under  the  head  of  potters,  while  other 
emigrants,  both  mechanical  and  agricultural,  have  recently  in  consider- 
able numbers  emigrated  from  here  to  the  United  States.  The  pottery 
industry  is  the  one  of  chief  interest  and  most  Urgely  represented  and 
which  has  therefore  received  my  fullest  attention. 

PABT  n.— FBMAI.B  LABOB  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

(1)  Q.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  theclosest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pnrenits, 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants,  classify- 
ing the  same  somewhat  as  follows :  (A)  Manufacturing  and  mechanic^^ 
(B)  commercial,  including  transportation;  (0)  professional  and  per- 
sonal, including  Government  officers  and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  inventors,  bankers, 
brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  &c.;  (D)  agricultural ;  (£)  mining; 

iV)  all  other  pursuits. — ^A.  In  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pnrsoits 
ihere  are  employed  nearly  30,000  females.  Olassification  B.  commercial, 
including  transportation,  is  not  very  clear  to  me,  but  if  it  mdudes,  as  I 
assume,  all  females  engaged  in  trade  of  every  kind,  both  as  employers 
and  employes,  and  all  in  any  way  connected  with  transportation  irom 
such  as  attendants  at  railway  stations  and  women  on  canal- boats  the 
number  may  be  put  down  roughly  at  five  thousand.  Under  Class  C,  I 
should  place  the  number  at  four  hundred.  In  class  D,  agriculture,  it  is 
impossible  to  make,  without  a  canvass,  any  reliable  statement,  but  this 
is  not  much  of  an  agricultural  district  and  the  number  of  females  en- 
gaged in  that  business  is  very  small  if  we  leave  out  the  women  and  girls 
belonging  to  the  farmers'  families,  who  in  some  cases  perform  domestic 
service  in  the  .family  and  also  omit  ordinary  domestic  servants.  It  is 
very  seldom  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  women  are  seen  working  in 
the  field. 

In  mining  I  think  women  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
South  Staffordshire,  in  the  Birmingham  consular  district;  but  very  few 
are  employed  in  that  work  in  this  district. 

It  is  apparently  impossible  that  there  should  be  many  left  for  employ- 
ment in  other  pursuits  and  in  such  employments  as  will  not  come  under 
either  of  the  above  beads,  and,  excepting  domestic  servants,  there  are 
certainly  not  many  in  a  population  of  about  200^000. 

Of  course  the  chief  employment  in  this  district  is  in  class  A,  being 
pursuits  of  a  manufacturing  or  mechanicsd  character,  and  chiefly  man- 
nfkcturing  only.  The  manufacture  of  pottery  gives  employment  to  a 
great  many  women  and  girls.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
work-people  employed  in  the  potteries  are  females,  and  their  number 
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will,  I  think,  reach  the  respectable  muster  of  25,000.  They  form  a  very 
important  element  in  the  standard  industry  of  this  district,  and  make 
up  the  only  branch  of  female  labor  reqniring  especial  mention  in  this 
report.  It  is  impossible  for  me  now  to  give  the  subject  the  careful  and 
analytic  treatment  which  I  have  given  to  the  subject  of  potters'  wages 
and  conditions  of  life.  A  large  number  of  the  females  who  work  in  the 
potteries  are  young  women,  usually  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  type, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty.  They  are  noticeable  daily  dur- 
ing the  dinner  hour  in  any  of  the  pottery  towns  often  with  bare  heads 
and  arms,  and  more  or  less  powdered  with  the  dust  of  the  works,  walk- 
ing leisurely  in  groups  or  pairs  to  or  from  their  luncheon,  their  mirthful 
manners  and  aggressive  eyes  indicating  the  cheeriiilness  of  good  health 
and  the  candor  of  undisturbed  confidence  in  themselves. 

The  women,  including  girls,  employed  in  the  potteries,  the  number 
of  which  I  have  already  estimated,  are  engaged  in  various  departments 
of  the  work,  and  their  net  earnings  ran^e  from  60  cents  to  $4.87  per 
week,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  proficiency  they  have  ac- 
quired in  it.  The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  branches  of  work, 
except  painting,  in  which  females  are  largely  employed  in  the  potteries, 
with  a  general  statement  of  the  wi^es  earned : 


Oeenimtloiia. 


Thrower*'  ftttendanUi — 

Tnmnri'  attendants 

Handlere 

JJggerere'attendantii  — 
Fbt^presaera'  attendants. 


ATenure 
weekly 
earnings. 

Fnll 
weekly 

time. 

12  92 

2  es 

488 

1  05 
1  05 

SOUTB, 

48 
61 
61 
48 
54 

Ooonpatlons. 


Average 
weekly 
earnings. 


Transferers  (girls) !$•  07  to  $1  82 

Transferers  (women)... I  2  02 

Snamelers j  2  02 

Bomishers <  105 

Warehouse  women i  2  48 


Fnll 
weekly 

time. 


flbtM-f. 
61 
51 
48 
42 


In  the  painting,  or  what  should  be  called  the  ordinary  painting,  de- 
partment women  are  chiefly  employed.  They  aref  ound  to  be  quite  as 
proficient  in  the  cheaper  forms  of  decoration  as  men,  if  they  have  the 
benefit  of  proper  teaching  and  practice.  A  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  almost  universally  adopted  in  the  technical  education  of  paintresses 
in  the  potteries,  and  the  net  earnings  under  that  system  will  range 
from  60  cents  per  week,  at  which  they  maybe  said  to  begin,  to  about 
$5  per  week,  the  maximum  wages  to  which  the  best  of  them  may  ob- 
tain when  the  period  of  apprenticeship  is  ended,  that  period  being  ordi- 
narily seven  years.  A  period  of  practice,  however,  usually  of  a  year 
or  more,  precedes  the  commencement  of  the  actual  apprenticeship, 
the  candidate  often  spending  one-half  the  time  at  school  and  the  other 
half  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  painting,  and  receiving  for  her 
work,  usually,  25  cents  per  week.  The  manufacturer  with  whom  she 
then  seeks  apprenticeship  is  able  to  attest  her  adaptability  to  the  work 
he  wishes  done,  and  being  satisfied,  she  is  bound  by  indenture  to 
seven  years'  service,  generally  on  the  following  terms:  The  work  is 
to  be  done  entirely  by  the  piece  at  stipulated  prices,  and  the  weekly 
earnings  are  divided  equally  between  the  master  and  the  apprentice: 
that  is,  the  apprentice  gets  one-half  the  regular  price  for  the  work,  and 
is  called  a  '*  half-price  apprentice."  She  should  receive  net,  under  this 
system,  as  much  as  60  cents  per  week,  and  sometimes  does  get  as  much 
as  $1.25  per  week.  Much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done; 
50  or  75  cents  may  be  earned  in  one  day  and  the  rest  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  earning  as  much  more.  Much  of  the  work  is  ^^  filling  in" 
on  ware,  which  has  already  received  a  printed  decoration,  and  this  can 
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be  generally  done  easily  and  rapidly.  The  period  of  <^  half-price  ap- 
prenticeship^ is  two  years,  after  which  they  become  "  four-peuny"  ap- 
prentices ;  that  is  to  say,  the  master  takes  only  one-third  of  the  earn- 
ings, or  4(7.  in  the  shilling,  the  apprentice  retaining,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly*  receiving j  the  other  Sd.y  or  two  thirds,  and  this  rule  of  division, 
or  compensation,  as  yon  like,  continues  through  the  remaining  five  years 
of  apprenticeship.  During  these  five  years  the  net  receipt  of  the  ap- 
prentice will  range  from  75  cents  to  $2.20  per  week,  the  earnings,  of 
course,  increasing  aa  the  period  of  service  approaches  its  termination. 
When  the  full  seven  years  have  been  exhausted  in  learning  the  business, 
or  the  art — for  the  practice  and  education  partake  considerably  of  the 
latter  quality — the  journey  women  pain  tress  will  find  herself  entitled  to 
the  regular  wages  for  all  her  work,  which,  if  she  has  graduated  without 
honors,  will,  perhaps,  not  exceed  $1.45  per  week,  but  if  she  has  shown 
skill,  taste,  and  proficiency  in  her  work,  and  is  active,  trustworthy,  and 
industrious,  she  will  be  able  toe  arn  an  income  closely  approaching  $5 
per  week  in  a  kind  of  work  adrtiirably  suited  to  the  female  character  and 
well  adapted  to  their  mental  and  physical  organizations.  I  hope  some- 
time to  see  schools  for  teaching  this  branch  of  industrial  art  thoroughly 
established,  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  United  States. 

This  matter  of  apprenticeship,  so  largely  adopted  in  this  branch  of 
the  potting  manufacture,  is  of  sufiBcieut  interest  to  permit  a  few  words 
of  particular  reference.  It  is  largely  in  use  with  male  as  well  as  female 
beginners  in  the  pottery  trade.  Tet  I  speak  of  it  here  because  I  know 
that  in  the  great  haste  with  which  I  am  trying  to  complete  this  report 
I  shall  find  no  more  opportune  time  and  place  for  its  consideration* 
These  contracts  of  apprenticeship  are  made  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
apprentice  receiving  part  pay  for  his  or  her  work  in  the  manner  already 
defined,  and  the  manufacturer  in  turn  undertaking  to  a£ford  the  nec- 
essary instruction  in  the  branch  of  art  selected.  If  the  master  finds 
it  desirable,  however,  for  any  cause,  to  close  his  works,  it  seems  he  can- 
not be  compelled  to  find  work  for  the  apprentice  elsewhere,  nor  to  pay 
him  any  wages  in  default;. but,  although  the  apprentice  in  the  mean 
time  is  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  for  any 
other  person,  he  must  still  be  ready  to  return  to  the  service  of  his  orig- 
inal master  when  required,  which  rule,  of  course,  precludes  him  firom 
undertaking  a  similar  apprenticeship  with  any  one  else  or  engaging  in 
any  other  permanent  employment.  This  was  the  rule  formerly  in  op- 
eration under  a  form  of  apprenticeship  contract  in  general  use  until 
the  validity  of  this  one-sided  agreement  was  brought  in  question 
some  time  ago  by  the  defendant  in  the  case  of  Meakin  vs.  Morris,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  a  master,  sought  to  compel  an  apprentice  to  return 
to  work  under  one  of  these  indentures,  the  defendant — apprentice- 
having  left  the  service  of  his  master  in  consequence  of  a  lock-out  in  the 
department  in  which  he  was  engaged,  arising  from  a  dispute  in  which 
he— the  apprentice — was  not  concerned.  The  case  is  of  importance  in 
this  country,  and  I  doubt  not  in  the  United  States.  I  therefore  inclose 
the  report  of  it  as  printed  in  the  Pottery  Gazette  (marked  indosnre  No* 
5),  which  gives  the  opinion  of  the  higher  courts  in  a  very  clear  and 
concise  manner,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  all  friends  of  apprentices  and 
other  young  people  struggling  for  a  start  in  the  world  will  heartily  in- 
dorse the  opinion  of  the  loM  chief  justice  and  his  associates  with 
thanks  for  so  strongly  condemning  the  want  of  mutuality  which  pre- 
viously pervaded  these  indentures. 

The  foregoing  tabulated  statements,  with  this  fuller  one  concerning 
paintresses  and  their  employment,  show  the  kinds  of  pottery  work  done 
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mostly  by  women  and  girls  and  the  approximate  wages.  I  find  npon 
carefal  inquiry  that  the  females  employed  outnumber  the  males,  while 
the  amount  of  their  earnings  seems  entirely  disproportionate,  that  is, 
more  disproportionate  than  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
each  would  seem  to  justify. 

BRITISH  BARMAIDS. 

As  to  the  ^'commercial"  female  employes,  I  can  think  of  no  special 
feature  to  refer  to,  unless  it  is  the  barmaid  industry,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
Befreshments,  such  as  plain  lunches,  beer,  wine,  and  spirits,  are  usually 
dealt  over  the  counter  or  served  at  the  tables  here  by  young  women, 
who  mostly  wear  with  graceful  deportment  the  appellation  of  barmaid. 
They  are  universally  found  at  refreshment  rooms  at  railway  stations, 
which,  at  important  places,  a£ford  some  of  the  best  of  their  positions, 
and  they  are  always  found  as  we  go  downward,  step  by  step,  to  the 
common  little  beerhouses.  Those  in  the  best  places  are  generally  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  average  favors  of  figure  and  feature  and  pleasantry 
of  address.  Indeed,  I  must  give  my  opinion,  that  upon  those  qualities 
largely  depend  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount  of  salary  they 
can  command ;  while  I  must  also  say  that  any  immodesty  of  deportment 
would  be  swiftly  fatal  to  their  positions.  Indeed,  cause  of  complaint 
on  that  ground  is  very  seldom  heard.  Those  in  what  may  be  called 
first  and  second  class  situations  are  almost  always  refined  in  manner 
ai  d  are  respected  quite  as  much  as  young  women  in  any  other  employ- 
ment. Such  situations  are  largely  sought,  and  it  is  not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  the  barmaid's  position  that  she  not  unfrequently  is  transferred 
fix)m  the  bar  to  the  villa  residence  of  some  well-to-do  tradesman  or 
manufacturer,  over  which  she  presides  as  wife,  with  the  same  easy  and 
genial  refinement  which  has  previously  attended  her  more  discordant 
surroundings.  She  often,  through  the  potent  agency  of  matrimony, 
reaches  a  high  estate  in  the  middle-class  social  world,  and  one  coula 
not  tell  her,  with  her  elegant  landau  and  lackeys,  in  the  rotund  ripeness 
of  departing  middle  age,  from  a  veritable  duchess  (after  du  Mawrier) 
herself,  and  so  in  this  country,  as  well  as  ours,  you  must  not  talk  too 
much  about  ancestral  qualities  without  knowing  your  audience. 

I  suppose  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  attendance  draws  cus- 
tom to  the  house,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  discreditable  to  either  party 
that  the  employer  seems  to  know  how  far  he  can  go  in  making  beauty 
profitable  without  soiling  it.  The  barmaids  get  about  £10  per  annum 
and  found  when  they  first  enter  the  service  and  increase  gradually  in 
their  receipt  of  wages  till  sometimes  they  get  as  much  as  £50  per  an- 
num. In  the  latter  case  she  must  be  a  good  one,  attractive  and  intelli* 
gent,  able  to  keep  books,  make  out  accounts  with  neatness  and  facility, 
&c.  In  many  hotels  the  barmaid  would  be  the  clerk,  if  you  were  to 
Americanize  the  hostelry  without  changing  the  staff.  She  will  cease 
momentarily  from  making  out,  in  a  neat  hand,  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
in  No.  17  to  mix,  with  a  dextrous  hand,  a  glass  of  gin  and  wormwood  for 
a  casual  and  perhaps  an  admiring  caller,  and  all  without  the  lightest 
disturbance  of  temper  or  chatty  and  serene  equanimity  of  manner.  They 
form  a  class  which,  you  might  say,  are  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  yet  ft  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  have  thus  far  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  anglomania  which  seems  to  have  taken  such  a  fierce  hold  of 
many  of  our  people.  If  they  are  not  soon  introduced,  and  as  success- 
fully at  least  as  the  hansom  cab,  I  shall  think  there  is  something 
strange  about  it. 
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FEKALE  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

In  classification  G  the  teachers  comprise  the  only  class  of  females 
which  affoni  me  any  occasion  for  particular  mention.  There  are  in  the 
district  about  three  hundred  female  teachers,  which  is  about  double  the 
number  of  males  in  the  same  profession.  The  system  of  educating 
teachers  for  their  calling  is  long  and  tedious,  and,  I  think,  to  some  ex- 
tent, unprofitably  so.  The  person  who  is  to  become  a  thoroughly  qual- 
ified (or  authorized)  teacher  begins  as  a  pupil  teacher,  so  called.  She 
commences  teaching  while  she  is  yet  a  pupil.  For  the  first  year  she 
gets  $48.65,  and  her  salary  rises  about  $12.15  per  year.  What  would 
be  considered  in  the  United  States  ^'  old-fashioned ''  or  antiquated  meth- 
ods prevail  in  the  ^^  board  schools,"  which  are  the  ^^  public  schools,"  or 
the  nearest  approach  there  is  here  to  what  is  thus  designated  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  more  exclusive  institutions. 
There  is  always  a  thoroughness  about  their  work,  but  the  methods  in 
some  instances,  I  think,  are  obsolete  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
terms  by  which  those  engaged  in  this  profession  are  designated  are  in- 
dicative of  this.  We  never  hear  of  a  schoolteacher  here,  but  only  a 
'^school  master  or  mistress."  He  is  the  '^head  master"  or  '^  assistant 
master,"  &c.  They  do  not  have,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  illustrative  ap- 
paratus in  use  in  the  United  States.  After  a  careful  search  I  could  not 
find  in  Manchester  any  school  apparatus  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  beyond  a  simple  globe.  There  are,  however,  some  kinder- 
garten in  some  of  the  large  towns  which,!  am  told,  are  becoming  quite 
popular  and  successful.  And  it  must  be  said  there  are  some  methods 
in  the  regular  English  system  on  which  some  of  our  teachers  at  least 
have  not  improved.  I  give  one  example.  Children  are  taught  writing 
as  one  of  the  very  elementary  branches.  The  pencil  and  pen  are  pat 
into  their  hands  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  the  alphabet.  The  writ- 
ten characters  are  learned,  and  they  are  taught  how  to  make  them  as 
soon  as  they  know  the  Roman,  and  writing  runs  with  their  progress  in 
every  branch  from  that  time  forward.  The  result  is  that  everybody 
who  has  even  a  limited  general  education  is  ready  with  the  pen,  and 
Uiere  is  no  more  useful  and  satisfactory  attainment  for  every-day  use 
than  this.  All  the  female  employes  I  have  mentioned,  and  very  many 
domestic  servants,  are  sure  to  be  able  to  write  rapidly,  neatly,  and  well. 

A  pupil  teacher  after  having  spent  hve  years  in  training,  and  reached, 
say,  a  salary  of  $100  per  year,  commences  her  two  years'  training  for  col- 
lege examination.  To  enter  college  she  is  charged  a  fee  of  $50  to  $75. 
After  then  spending  two  years  more  in  the  training  college  she  is  enti> 
tied  to  a  certificate,  if  upon  examination  she  can  acquit  herself  satis- 
factorily. So  that,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  ten  years  to  become  a 
full  certificated  teacher ;  and  if  she  successfully  passes  all  these  ordeals 
she  has  certainly  sufficient  attainments  to  enter  with  confidence  upon 
the  work  of  her  profession. 

FEMALE  LABOR  ABOUT  THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIK. 

In  the  matter  of  female  labor  in  mines  I  have  selected  the  following 
information  from  the  summaries  of  the  statistical  portions  of  the  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  mines  for  1882,  the  latest  snmmai^  is- 
sued. 

There  are  no  females  employed  under  ground  in  the  mines  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

During  the  year  1882  there  were  employed  about  the  mines  of  the 
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IJDited  Kinfi^dom,  classed  under  the  coal-mines  regulation  act,  above 
ground,  4,652  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  employed  about  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  classed  as  above,  their  ages,  by  a  scale  of  limi- 
tation, and  the  mining  district  in  which  they  were  employed.  But  be- 
fore beginning  the  tabulation,  I  may  reduce  the  form  of  the  table  slightly 
by  pointing  out  that  according  to  the  statistics  before  me,  Mr.  Ralph 
Moore,  of  East  Scotland,  was  then  the  only  person  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  employed  in  the  coal-mine  industry  a  female  under  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  it  appears  that  he  employed  but  one. 


District. 

Ages. 

18  to  16. 

7 
1 
110 
45 
12 
17 
11 
08 
27 

Above  16. 

Total. 

Kewcaatle 

876 

248 

1,261 

457 

417 

465 

496 

642 

72 

8 

4 

888 

MftnchMter 

249 

liiTerpool ' 

1,880 
602 

North  StaffoTdshire , 

South  StaffordBhire 

429 

Soath  westean  district 

482 

South  Wales 

610 

BAst  Scotland 

610 

WestSootland 

99 

Dnrhftm 

8 

York  shire 

4 

Totals  QTMt  Britain  and  Tr«1and , . , 

807 

4,344 

4.661 

During  the  same  year,  1882,  there  were  employed  above  ground  a  )out 
mines,  classed  under  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  2,402  females, 
distributed  and  classified  by  age  as  follows  : 


District. 


Cornwall,  Devonshire,  &c 

Durham,  Westmoreland,  &e 

Anelesa,  Breconahire,  See 

Glamorganshire,  Pembrokeshire.  See . 
Ireland . 


Cheshire.  Sussex,  &o 

I>erbyshire  Mid  Nottinghamshire. . 
Gk>acester8hire,  Herefordshire,  &c. 

Bast  Scotland 

WestSootland 


Ages. 


10  to  18.1 18  to  18.  Above  18.1  Total 


10 


573 
1 

106 
5 


Total. 


1,291 

2 

857 

18 

17 

2  I 
3 

1  I 

1 


1.874 

8 

468 

23 

26 

6 

2 

8 

1 

1 


10  i 


1,698  1      2,402 


The  total  number  of  females  then  employed  in  1882  above  ground  at 
the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  one  in  East  Scotland 
under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  not  tabulated,  was  7,054.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  these  females  are  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  all  of  those  are  employed  in  West  Lancashire. 
Those  above  that  age  are  adult  women  physically,  and  do  comparatively 
heavy  work  about  the  pit's  mouth,  such  as  wheeling  trucks  or  wagons, 
&c.,  and  clearing  coal,  which  means  separating  with  a  large  hammer 
pieces  of  stone,  shale,  &c.,  from  the  coal.  The  work  done  by  the  girls, 
from  thirteen  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  is  of  the  same  rough 
character,  but  of  a  lighter  sort.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  this  district 
is  credited  with  502  female  miners,  but  in  reality  only  five  of  this  num- 
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ber  belong  to  North  Staffordshire,  the  remaining  497  living  and  work- 
ing iu  Shropshire.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing female  labor  in  this  industry  is  steadily  dying  oat,  and  doabUess 
before  long  will  cease  altogether,  as  it  ought. 

FEMALE  CALLINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

According  to  the  census  of  1881,  the  callings  in  which  we  find  most 
females  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  as  follows: 


Ocoapations. 

Number. 

Occupations. 

Number. 

Teaching 

123.995 

37. 821 

32. 890 

1,258,285 

287,017  ! 

Agricultural  labor.. 

64.171 

NnninfT  and  filmilar  ofBoM  .......... 

Textile  indnatriea 

500,04 

Lodging-hoase  kecpors 

Dressmaking 

616L452 

Domentio  service 

All  other  pursuits 

tV2.6N 

Lanndrv  and  other  aerricefi 

WOMEN'S  WAGES. 

(2)  Q.  What  are  the  minimum  and  maximnm  and  average  wages 
paid  to  female  adults  t — A.  It  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  get  the  nec- 
essary statistical  information  from  which  to  make  a  correct  average  of 
the  wages  covered  by  this  sweeping  interrogatory.  I  undei-stand  do- 
mestic servants  to  be  included  in  it.  In  any  event  such  an  average 
should  be  made  upon  an  approximately  accurate  statement  of  the  ratio 
of  numbers  in  the  various  employments  as  suggested  in  the  Department 
circular.  Approximating  to  this  rule  by  the  best  estimate  I  can  make 
for  this  district,  I  should  say  that  the  lowest  wages  eameil  by  any 
female  adult  on  full  time  and  outside  the  apprentice  system  would  be 
76  cents  per  week,  and  the  highest,  taking  care  to  stop  short  of  really 
artistic  or  professional  work,  I  should  say  would  be  about  $5  per  week, 
and  from  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  district,  its  people  and  their  business 
circumstances,  I  shonld  think  that  the  average  full  time  wages  of  the 
adult  women  engaged  in  service  of  all  kinds  would  be  about  $1.60  per 
week. 

HOUBS  OF  LABOR. 

(3)  Q.  Their  hours  of  labor! — A.  The  hours  of  labor  per  week  of 
those  who  work  in  the  potteries,  as  already  designated  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 1  (Part  II),  and  the  hours  per  day,  are  shown  on  inclosnre 
Ko.  2,  Form  No.  2.  Other  female  employes  work  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours,  except  domestic  servants,  whose  hours,  of  course,  are 
longer,  and  teachers,  whose  hours  are  shorter.  Barmaids  also  and 
female  attendants  at  public  houses  and  hotels  and  similar  places  work 
longer  than  shop  assistants  or  factory  operatives. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

(4)  Q.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employ^f — 
A.  I  should  say  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  tbe  better  class  of  female  employes  iu  this  dis- 
trict will  compare  favorably  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  any  conn- 
try.  As  to  the  lower  order  of  female  work-people  one  is  sometimes  led 
to  suspect  a  laxity  of  high  moral  principle,  but  probably  a  careful  in- 
vestigation wonld  find  them  very  much  like  their  sisters  in  the  same 
grade  of  intelligence  and  social  standing  the  world  over.    Their  phys- 
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ical  condition  is  apparently  equal  to  any  reasonable  demands  npon  it. 
They  are  nsnally  of  robust  physique,  as  before  incidentally  stated. 

MEANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

(6)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  these  employes  t — A.  There  are  certain  charitable  association^ 
some  under  church  or  chapel  auspices,  called  ^^  friendly  societies"  and 
similar  philanthropic  names  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  look  after 
the  working  people,  especially  the  single  females,  and  the  married  ones 
are  protected  against  want  to  some  extent  by  the  husband's  member- 
ship in  the  club.  The  public  schools  are  open  to  them,  or  rather  they 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  them ;  so  in  summing  up  I  must 
say  that,  while  I  consider  the  means  provided  for  these  people  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  their  great  improvement,  their  children  are 
very  well  looked  after,  and  the  parents  receive  material  aid  from  be- 
nevolent hands  when  a  favorable  opportunity  for  its  bestowal  offers 
itself.     There  must  he  large  charity  or  large  suffering  in  this  country. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYifeS. 

(6)  Q.  What  are  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers 
for  their  safety  f — A.  The  Are  departments  of  the  local  governing  bodies 
of  this  country  are  far  inferior  to  ours,  partly  because  there  is  here  a 
larger  proportion  of  buildings  comparatively  fire-proof,  tile  roof,  &c., 
and  hence  less  danger  and  more  apathy ;  and  partly  because  this  coun- 
try does  nothing  hastily,  and  hence  contains  the  old  police  arrange- 
ments for  extinguishing  fires  which  the  United  States  has  forgotten. 
But  arrangements  in  the  way  of  fire-escapes,  &g.,  are  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided, and  I  consider  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  danger  in  such  a  brick, 
clay,  and  tile  district  as  this;  insurance  against  fire  here  is  remarkably 
cheap. 

SANITARY  AND  SICK  RULES  AND  PROVISIONS. 

(7)  Q.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to 
sanitary  measures  and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f — A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  especial  sanitary  precautions  are  taken  by  the  employers, 
nor  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled.  I  do  not  think  that  employ- 
ers assume  or  accept  any  responsibility  on  these  contingencies,  except 
as  they  are  compelled  to  do  by  legislation. 

But  as  a  rule  the  manufacturers  are  thorough  in  the  discipline  of  clean- 
liness and  enforce  it  without  reserve.  Their  discipline  in  this  respect 
is  a  constant  protest  to  the  outside  world  that  the  potteries  are  not  as 
dirty  as  they  look,  which  is  really  the  truth.  While  thtjy  do  not  assume 
responsibility  for  injury  by  accidents,  the  "employers  liability  act^ — an 
epitome  of  which  is  inclosed — affords  the  work-people  relief  in  many  cases 
where  they  would  not  otherwise  have  it,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  I  think  employers  generally  are  kind  to  their  work-people  of 
both  sexes  and  afford  them  relief  when  really  deserving. 

WOMEN'S   WAGES  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(8)  Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  tbe  past  five  >ears  in  the 
wages  paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  other- 
wise f  What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages 
of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  t — A.  There  may 
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have  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid 
women,  but  it  is  very  small,  if  anything,  and  there  has  been  no  material 
change  in  the  same  period  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They 
may  be  said  to  be  cheaper,  if  anything.  The  effects  of  the  employment 
of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  though  I  consider  it  not  very  great  gen- 
erally, yet  their  employment  in  some  of  the  branches  of  the  potting  in- 
dustry is  iii  such  direct  competition  with  the  men  that  it  cannot  £ul  to 
reduce  the  wages  of  the  latter  in  some  measure.  In  such  work  as  that 
performed  by  handlers,  work  in  the  warehouse,  transferers  in  the  paint- 
ing department,  and  much  of  the  work  in  the  decorative  branches,  they 
can  do  the  work  as  well  and  as  fast  as  men,  and  their  employ  ment  must 
necessarily  reduce  the  wages  which  the  men  could  otherwise  command 
in  those  branches.  Wherever  the  women  can  compete  successfally  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  effect  is  lower  wages  for 
the  men. 

EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  to  the  effect  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  employment  of  women  has  been  in  any 
degree  injurious,  and  I  think  that  where  the  natui*e  of  the  work  is  well 
suited  to  the  feminine  temperament  and  character,  so  that  it  does  not 
tend  in  itself  or  by  associations  in  any  way  to  roughen  or  debase  them, 
it  is  a  source  of  improvement  than  otherwise,  to  themselves,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  Most  of  the  work  done  by  females  in  the  potteries  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  this  unobjectionable  character.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  smaQ 
portion  of  the  work,  such  as  performed  by  some  of  the  attendants,  that 
does  not  tend  to  the  physical  or  mental  improvement  of  the  young 
women  who  follow  it  |  but,  with  few  exceptions,  I  think  the  work  al- 
lotted to  women  and  girls  in  the  potteries  is  suited  to  them,  and  much 
better  for  their  health  and  morals  than  idleness  in  an  unattractive  home, 
and  generally  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  their  Kocial  conditions. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  FEMALE  EMPLOYl^S. 

(9)  Q.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and 
their  children,  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  fac- 
tories, mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the 
children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  conditions 
and  on  their  children  ! — A.  Neatly  all  the  women  employed  in  the  pot- 
teries have  what  we  should  call  in  the  United  States  the  rudiments  of 
a  common-school  education,  their  children  are  compelled  tx>  attend  school 
when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  enter  em- 
ployment  of  any  kind  before  they  are  eight,  nor  until  they  have  passed 
a  certain  standard  of  education,  when  they  may  be  employed  half  time 
only  and  the  other  half  must  still  be  given  to  education  until  the  age 
of  thirteen,  unless  the  fifth  standard  is  before  reached,  when  school  at- 
tendance may  cease  but  work  caunot  commence.  (The  '^  fifth  standard  " 
embraces  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  the  rudiments  of  a  com- 
mon-school education  as  understood  in  the  United  States.)  They  may 
then  abandon  education  if  the  parent  or  guardian  wishes  and  take  em- 
plo3'^ment  for  full  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  education 
of  the  children  is  a  matter  of  legal  compulsion  until  the  child  is  thirteen 
years  old  or  has  previously  reached  the  desired  standard,  and  the 
employment  in  factories  of  mother  or  child  is  not  allowed  to  interfere 
with  it. 

The  effect  of  the  employment  of  the  mothers  unless  the  children  are 
also  employed  or  at  school,  I  consider  to  be  pernicious,  as  it  leaves  the 
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children  to  fall  into  all  the  vicioos  and  indolent  habits  that  parental 
absence  and  negligence  always  induce,  but  this  is  jast  what  the  English 
law  nndertakes  to  prevent,  and  does,  to  a  great  extent.  Bat  I  think  it 
is  incomplete  in  this  regard  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  restriction  apon 
the  mother's  employment  as  well  as  upon  the  child^s  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  The  evils  of  any  system  which  allows  the  mother  to 
be  away  from  her  child  from  day  to  day  beginning  with  its  early  in- 
fancy cannot  be  fairly  balanced  by  any  system  of  compulsory  education 
or  restraint  from  manual  labor  in  later  childhood.  And  then  the  three 
years,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight — while  the  child  is  nominally 
at  school  but  in  reality  at  home  a  good  part  of  the  day — is  just  the  time 
when  the  careful  training  of  the  mother  (for  which  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stitute) is  most  requisite  in  counteracting  the  moral  malaria  in  the  new 
atmosphere  and  in  shaping  the  little  one's  thoughts  and  aspirations  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  right  way.  I  think  the  mother  should  not  be 
allowed  to  abandon  the  daily  care  of  her  female  child  before  the  latter 
is  eight  years  old.  Even  that  is  too  soon,  but  with  fairly  good  habits 
formed  as  they  ought  to  be  and  the  mother  being  considerably  with  the 
child  at  home,  the  line  may  be  drawn  at  that  age.  Before  then,  I  think 
presence  of  the  mother  at  home  is  as  important  as  the  later  presence  of 
the  child  at  school.  If  it  be  said  that  this  is  impossible  because  the 
earnings  of  the  mother  are  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family, 
I  can  only  say  that  there  is  a  fault  or  misfortune  somewhere,  and  whether 
it  lies  in  some  social  fracture  not  yet  located  or  some  economic  error  still 
too  long  defended,  is  a  question  outside  the  range  of  discussion,  but  re- 
garding which  I  have  here  stated  the  ttue  alternative.  * 
With  the  exception  or  the  fault— if  it  is  one — I  have  above  pointed 
out,  I  consider  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  mills, 
factories,  &c.,  in  this  district  to  be  a  source  of  healthy  pleasure,  com- 
fort, and  contentment  to  the  family  circle.  In  short,  that  the  influences 
growing  directly  out  of  this  employment  are  healthful  to  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  family.  So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  children 
alone  to  the  system  of  employment  of  females,  the  laws  of  the  country, 
as  I  have  given  them  epitomized  in  the  inclosures,  which  are  well  en- 
forced, supersede  the  necessity  of  any  further  comments.  The  educa- 
tional part  of  the  subject,  as  I  have  given  it,  is  the  best  guide  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  children  of  the  working  people. 
As  to  the  effect  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  physical  condition 
of  their  children,  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  scientific  person  or  a  student, 
or  statistician  of  such  subjects  would  find  therein  material  for  tables 
and  talk  ^  but  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  dis- 
trict, when  they  do  not  look  ragged  nor  hungry  appears  to  nie  to  be 
fairly  rigorous  and  promising.  I  see  no  evidence  of  degeneracy  in  this 
regard,  save  such  as  sometimes  comes  from  the  maternal  neglect  before 
mentioned. 

CLOSING  BEMABKS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  must  express  my  regrets  to  the  Department 
that  it  is  not  a  better  one.  I  have  prosecuted  the  work  under  the  un- 
favorable conditions  of  ill  health,  a  ^'  scattered  constituency,"  so  to 
speak,  and  a  too  limited  clerical  force.  I  have  employed  outside  assist- 
ance in  getting  some  information  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay,  but  which 
is  reliable.  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  been  able  to  complete  the  work 
as  soon  as  it  was  desired.  I  believe  that  its  figures  and  facts  are  re- 
liable. 

In  some  of  the  comparative  statements  referring  to  the  conditions  and 
expenses  of  the  working  people  in  this  conutry  and  in  the  United  States^ 
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I  have  been  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  Ave  years'  absence  firom  my 
own  country,  and  if  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in  this  branch  of  the  re- 
port, they  have  been  on  the  side  of  England.  I  invite  careful  attention 
to  the  papers  inclosed  and  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  report,  es- 
pecially the  several  epitomes  of  the  factories  act,  the  mines  regulation 
act,  and  the  employers'  liability  act.  A  good  summary  of  either  could 
not  well  be  made  with  greater  brevity;  and  I  think  the  separate  publi- 
cation of  these  summaries  would  be  useful,  as  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  understood  in  making  comparisons  on  the  labor  questions  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  In  the  comparative  statements 
of  the  cost  of  living  in  England  and  the  United  States,  I  have  been 
careful  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  this  country,  and  am  quite  sure  that 
I  have  done  so.  I  hope,  however,  at  an  early  day  to  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  State  Department  has  kindly  granted  me  of 
testing  my  comparisons  by  a  personal  inquiry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  a  grateful  privilege,  the  enjoyment  of  which  the  preparation 
of  this  report  has  delayed,  but  which  enforced  delay  I  shall  consider 
compensated  if  1  have  furnished  matter  of  any  value  in  the  report,  and 
the  Department  can  see  its  way  to  the  condonation  of  the  delay  which 
has  attended  its  preparation. 

EDWARD  E.  LANE, 

COHMUL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Tunstallj  Juvs  21,  1884. 


Note  I. — I  have  not  allowed  myself  to  vary  at  all  from  the  Amerioan  prices  quoted 
by  the  newspaper  from  which  the  statement  on  page  8^  was  partially  prepared.  I 
ought,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  American  prices  therein  given  are  unduly 
favorable  in  the  comparison  to  the  side  of  England.  In  the  matter  of  so  gar,  for  ex- 
ample,  of  which  the  American  price  is  put  down  at  10  cents  per  pound,  tnat  article 
ought  to  be  considerably  cheaper  than  that  generally  throufhout  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  pure  cane  granulated  white  Amerioan  sugar  renned  in  the  United  States, 
is  now  selling  at  retail  here  for  5  cents  per  pound,  and  it  certainly  can  be  sold  as 
cheaply  in  the  country  of  its  production.  And  the  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  comparative  prices  of  bacon  and  cheese,  which^  of  American  prodoc- 
tiou,  sell  regularly  here  for  considerably  less  than  the  prices  I  have  quoted  from  the 
paper. — E.  E.  L. 


GENERAL   TRADES. 
WiigeB  paid  in  ihs  general  trades  per  week. 


OccnpationB. 


Average.! 


Ooonpatioiia. 


BUn^DUTO  TBADBB. 

Brick-layers 

Hod-oaniere , 

ICasous, 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tenders ' 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

PlamberH • 

Assistants i 

Carpenters 

Cks-fltters ! 

OTHSB  TBADBS. 

Bakers I 

Blacksmiths I 

Strikers ' 


,j  Other  TBADSs-^ontinaed, 

$7  65  /  Brick-makers 

4  88      Batchers 

7  65      Brsss-foanders 

4  38  j   Cabinet-makers 

8  20  i'  Coopers 

4  93  i|  Drivors: 

7  65   I         Drnjrmen  and  teamsters 

7  65  I  Cab  and  carriage 

4  3<J  !'         Street  raUway 

7  65  ],  Cardeners 

2  19  \  Horseshoers 

7  65   I  Jewelers 

7  65   I  Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Lithoirnftpners 

,,  MillwriKhta 

,  Nail-makers  (hand) 

4  86  !   Printers 

6  81  I   Teachers,  pablio  schools 

4  86  ii  Saddle  ana  harness  makers 


IB  SI 
486 

79 
729 
729 

438 
438 
438 
4M 
4M 
739 
438 
729 

•  n 
%m 

•  81 
859 

%m 
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FOUTa>RIES  AND  MAOHINE-SHOPS. 

Wage»  poid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  foundries^  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  im 
England  as  reported  from  the  Tunstall  consulate. 


Ooonpatioiis. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

lfAW4»r»     ,.. .   , .      . 

$8  27 

•8  76 

18  52 
8  16 

litters 

Pi^tt^rn-maken  r  -  -  r .  r ... 

8  62 

Tamers  

8  62 

Sorew-catters 

8  52 

Smiths 

8  62 

Lsbor^rs: 

SkOled 

6  85 

Unskilled 

i  86 

Apprentices 

•7 

889 

BiA(it-fnmscf>  men.... * 

6  20 

Pnddlers 

9  48 

Sbinglera 

18  50 

HeMf  rollers 

23  34 

Aiw<*tftntn>11«r« r    , 

10  20 

Do 

8  04 

VVirg^  Kln^karnitbtt  . .  r ^ .,      ..  . 

8  04 

Forge  carpenters...... 

8  04 

Amistant carpenters ...  . 

"■* 

5  82 

4  88 

TUNSTAIX  POTTERa'  WAGBS. 


Potters^  average  weekly  wages,  according  to  statement  of  secretary  of  Potters^  Memn^acturer^ 
AssooiaHonf  statements  made  by  workmen,  and  statements  furnished  by  siasteen  manufact- 
urers, with  the  general  average  of  the  three  statements  thus  obtained. 


Occupations. 


Average 

wages  ac- 
cording 

to  secre> 
taryof 
Potters 
Mann- 

fiMturers' 

Asso* 

elation. 


Average 
wages 
as  tat' 
nished 

by  work- 
ing 
potters. 


Average 
wages  ac- 
cording 
to  state- 
ment by 
sixteen 
mann- 
factorers. 


average 

adopted 

as  the 


approach 
to  ao- 
curacy. 


Flat-presseri 

Bishmakers 

Cup-makers 

Bsaoer-makers 

Hand-basin  makers 

HoUow-ware  pressors 

Hollow-ware  pressor  Jiggerers 

Printen 

Ovenmen 

Sagsar-makers 

Vold-makeTS 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoasemen 


16  57 
048 
840 
748 
9  12 
782 

10  20 
6  67 

6  66 
804 
948 
804 

7  82 
10  20 
10  20 

6  67 


17  82 
8  04 

7  82 
782 

8  76 
7  82 
949 

6  66 
666 
6(i6 
804 

7  82 

8  40 
1166 

972 
6  28 


17  67 

8  78 
948 
764 

9  49 
7  67 
990 
7  89 
664 
743 

10  20 
7  38 
805 

11  81 
11  31 

648 


t7  1» 
877 
840 
748 
9  12 
7  40 
968 
684 

6  65 
738 
924 
758 

7  93 
11  19 
10  41 

643 


General  average  of  earnings  per  man  per  week,  |7.40. 
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MINES  AND  MINERS. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  eight  haura  in  and  in  oonneotion  with  ooal  and  ironsUme  «<■<§,— !» 
ported  from  TnnstaU  ooneulate. 


OooopAtions. 


OoUien.. 
LcMdexs  . 


Engine  winders 

Ctar^vnten    

BlAolumithii 

Laborers 

Carters 

Water  engineers 

Foremen  (nndergronnd) . 
Roadmen 


Lowest. 


61 

78 

122 

1  22 


Highest.  ATsnica. 


71 

81 

142 

146 


ff 

88 

87 

108 

.     87 

87 

77 

188 

184 

108 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  foeek  to  raUwag  empUyis  {Jkose  engaged  ahout  stations,  as  wett  ««  ikoss  «■* 
gtLged  on  iho  engines  a/nd  oars,  Mnemenf  railroad  lahorers^  ^c.)  in  England,  as  rsportsi 
from  Tunstall  consulate.  ' 


Oeonpations. 


STATIOH  DKPABTlfniT. 


Superintendents . . . 
Station  masters.... 

Inspeotors 

Booking  clerks — 

Parcel  olerks 

Telegraph  clerks . . 

Foremen 

Collectors 

Passenger  gnazds . 

Porters 

Signalmen 

Shunters 

Horse  drirers 

Parcel  porters 


Average. 

1 
$26  78 

14  69 

9  78 

8  42 

842 

748 

729 

608 

6  81 

426 

668 

6  81   1 

OccnpationSb 


EMOnni  DEPABTMJUfT. 


Foremen 

TTnder-foremen  . 
Engine-drivers. 
Cleaners,  Ac — 
Firemen 


486 
486 


14  59 
973 
9  73 
366 
6  69 


I     Bvom  DSpABnaurr-Contfained. 


Foremen . . . 

Fitters 

Inspectors.. 

CUrkss 

Examiners.. 


BOAO  dkpabhurt. 


Lsspectors... 

Clerks 

Foremen..... 
Plate-layers. 


GOODS  DBPABTMSirr. 


Inspectors.. 

Clerks. 

Porters 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Brakesmen. 


88  78 
881 
878 
728 
888 


818 

7a 

7» 
481 


IS  88 

:8 

878 
481 

728 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  {week  of  sixty-four  hours)  in  grocery  and  drapery  storm,  wholesaU  or 
retail,  to  males' and  females,  in  England,  as  reported  from  the  j^nstall  eonsulalo* 


Occupatio: 

(general  assistants 

Barmaids 


1  Lowest 

Highest. 

AT«n«». 

872  99 

$248  82 
248  83 

•«1218l 

4866 

*With  board. 
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Wage9  paid  per  year  to  household  eervante  (iownn  and  oitiee),  as  reported  from  the  JkmataU 

oonaulate. 


Gook  (female).... 

Kitchen  maid 

Housemaid 

€(eoeral  eerrant.. 
at 


Oooapations. 


Lowest 

Higheat 

168  18 
48  66 
43  79 
48  66 

253  05 

$12166 

68  18 

87  69 

77  86 

379  58 

Average. 


$87  69 
58  39 

68  18 
68  29 
291  99 


AaRIOULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  agrUmltural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  as  reported 
from  Tunstall  oonaulate^  vtithand  wiihout  board  and  lodging* 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Plowmen* 

$4  88 
4  38 

Wagoners* » 

4  38 

Same  employmentst 

per  year.. 

$97  83 

$126  53 

11193 

t  Living  in  house. 


*  Kot  living  in  house ;  hreakfkst  and  snpper  on  Sundays. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOY]£;S. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  town  of  Burslem, 


IPopnUtion  30,000.] 


Oocnpations. 


Townolerk 

Aocoiintant 

Sarveyor  

Gas  manager 

Bate  collector 

Treasurer 

Clerk  to  burial  hoard  . 

Gas  collector 

Begietrar  of  cemetery 

Farm  bailiff 

Tolls  collector 

I«ibrarian 


Average. 

$18  73 

15  50 

24  33 

34  06 

12  10 

3  73 

07 

12  65 

11  10 

14  50 

900 

1     "" 

Ooonpatlons. 


Town-hall  keeper 

Wedgwood  institate  keeper 

Highway  foreman 

Gas  fitters 

Grave  diggers 

Paviers 

Scavengers,  &o 

Engineman 

Drainers 

Carters 

Laborers 


Average. 


$8  14 
766 
£  51 
668 
5  18 

7  29 
438 

8  51 
5  10 
500 
480 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (oompoeitorSf 
pressmen,  proof-readers  <fo.),  in  Burslem,  Staffordshire. 


Occupations. 


CmnpositoTs  . 


Lowest 


$6  81 
6    81 


Highest  I  Average. 


$7  78 
7  29 


$7  29 
7  OS 
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[Form  Ko.  1.— Inekwim  Ko.  2.] 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  potteries  in  Tnnetall  eonsular  dieiriet. 


OocapfttionB. 


Lowest. 


AT«nc«b 


FUt-pressen 

JMsh-mAkers 

Cap-makeni   

Sftuoer-makers 

Band-basin  makers 

Hollow- ware  pressors 

Hollow-ware  pressers  Jlggerers 

Printers 

Orenmen 

Sasgar  makers 

liom-makers 

Tamers 

Handlers 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehoasemen 


1       1608 

$13  68 

656 

12  16 

729 

14  69 

588 

924 

729 

15  8t 

608 

890 

7  78 

14  11 

580 

9  73 

6  47 

627 

682 

9  12 

7  78 

14  59 

483 

978 

862 

18  88 

978 

14  69 

8  61 

16  29 

688 

729 

$7  19 
877 
840 
748 
912 
710 
958 
684 
666 
738 

10  » 
7» 
846 

U8l 

10  41 
648 


[Form  No.  2.] 

Average  rates  of  wages  paid  during  (he  year  1883,  and  hours  of  labor  of  persons  emploged 

in  the  earthenware  trade. 


Males. 

Females. 

Ocoapatlons. 

Men. 

Lads  and  boys. 

Women. 

Ghk. 

Wages. 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Wages. 

Hoars 

of 
labor. 

Wage.. 

Heui 

•f 
labor. 

Clav-makers.  Dleoe-work 

^7i^- 

170 

99 

134 

9 

8 
8 

Psrday. 

Psrdoy. 

Psrd^. 

Throwers -•-- •-• 

ThrowAra'  sttendsBt 



60  49 

8 

Tamers  niece-work 

Tamers  attendants 

44 

78 

n 

Jfmifllfll^                ,.,      ,.,.,,-,,,,,  TTTr 

i22 

H 

60  24 

9 

Modelers 

170 
1  58 
122 
1  70 

8 
8 
8 
8 

Mold  makers 

Hollow- ware  nressers 

Jlffcrerers 

Jlggerers'  attendants 

94 

8 

82 

8 



ITat- pressers » * ^-...--. 

109 

9 

^      94 

9 

82 

9 

IMsh-makers «... 

1  58 

8 

Biflh-makers'  attendants 

28 

8 

Biscuit  firemen 

i  70 
1  11 
109 

10 
9 



Biscoit  placers 

61 

9 

Printers 

Transforers  ....^■.r.-..,,.^*,-.^.^.,- 

49 

8* 

169  161 

to   , 

i  9  89) 

4 

BnffraTers.  day- work 

146 
1  70 
1  62 
111 

8 
10 

7 

» 

Geost  firemen 



IMppers     .  ........  •■........••... 

Geost  nlaoers 

Znamelers tt - ■- 

49 
88 

8 
7 

^QfUffll^pi         ... ....«_. 

Saggar-makers ........ ^t....... 

184 
122 
146 
109 
1  22 

9 

Gliders  and  noandlaTers  -  -  - . .  ^ . . . . 

Packers 

28 

9 

lAboron  ••■«••■•••••«-•«••••••••• 

78 

9 
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(Foim  Ko.  3.] 

StaiemeHt  showing  ike  average  weMg  wagee  paid  at  eixteen  manufaotonee  as  furniehed  bjf 
proprietors  and  managerst  with  the  total  weekly  earnings  ;  also  showing  the  average  earn- 
ings per  man  per  week  at  each  factory,  the  labor  divided  according  to  the  ratio  before 
stated. 


Oocup»tlons. 


IBatio 
;    of 
I  men. 


2.     I      3. 


FUt-praMera 

Dish-makers 

Cup-makers 

Saucer-makers 

HaDd-basin  makers 

Hollow-ware  preasers 

Prin*^  

Oveii   

Saegar-makers 

Mold*makers 

Turoers 

Uaodlers  

Hollow-ware  presser  Jigger- 
era 

Firemen 

Throwers 

Warehonsemen 


Total  we^ly  earnings . 

▲yera^  earnings  par  man 
per  week 


$7  21». 

8  51, 

8  5l' 

7  29 

8  51 

7  20 

7  20 

6  83 

7  78 

•  78 

6  68 

7  20 

$a32i 

6  56 
8  63 

7  411 

7  78, 

8  14 

5  80! 

6  83* 

7  27 
863 
4 

8  62 


I  1046 

0  73  10  34 

8  61  14  60! 

6  26 


16  82 
7  78 
729 
6  80 
827 
608 


$6  33. 


6  66 

6  56 

7  78 


7  78 


.  I  688  86  678  88;  462  31 


7  17   6  78;   6  60 


Oooapatlona. 


Flat-pressers 

Dish  -makers 

Cup-makera 

Saucer-makers 

HiADd-banln  makers 

Hollow-ware  pressers 

Print<»rs 

Oveninen 

Sasirar-makers. 

Mold-raakers 

Tumors 

Handlers 

HoUow-ware  presser  Jigger- 
era 

Firemen 

Throwers 

'Warehoosemen 


Total  weekly  earnings. 

Average  earnings  per  man 
per  week 


Ratio 
of 


•10. 


7  29 

*7'29 
6  68. 
6  83 
6  68 

8  03 


$7  29 

8  51 

9  78 
6  56 
8  61 
803 


"i'so'. 


827 
6  80 
8  61 
8  03 


9  78 

8  5i; 

6  08 


12  16 
12  16 

6  81 


679  23   668  16  687  98 


6  731      7  47 


$8  30 
9  30 


8  81 


8  57 
7  41 
6  92 


8  03 

7  84 


16  08 
8  51 

7  29 
729 

8  61> 
666 

"668'" 
0  68 
12  16; 


$7  29 
924 


5  83 
10  95 
656 

"729 
7  29 
10  22 


8  75 
632 


7  90 


7  29.      5  83, 


10  06 
12  16 


7  29. 


8  61i 

10  951. 


17  74 
967 
997 
796 
9  71 
8  15 
6  68 
6  88 
849 

10  28 
806 
843 

1166 


680  98  610  S6|  761  97 


i  I 

7  74       7  291      7  83 


11. 


$13  62 
11  68 


12. 


15  81 
8  99 

973 


682 

18  38 


6  29 


97  29 
729 
8  51 
8  51 
8  51 
8  51i 
7  29 

7  29 

8  51 

9  73 
729 

7  29 

8  5l'. 
12  16 

9  73. 
6  32, 


18. 


$8  51 

7  90, 
9  7t' 

8  51 
7  00' 
729 

7  41 
668 

9  12 
9  73 
9  73 

8  51i 


12  16, 


14. 


17  29 
8  61 
8  51 
8  51' 

"7  29, 

8  63: 
6  56, 

6  32 

9  73 

7  29. 
7  29, 


16. 


16. 


Total. 


17  90 

7  29 
14  59 

8  5i; 

7  291 
7  29; 
656 
668 
698 
10  34 


7  78 


9  24  7  90 
10  95  12  16 
9  73!.... 
6  081   6  68 


618  77  788  86  732  40  755  27i  708  13 


I 


9  98 


7  88!   7  71 


I 


$8  97 
12  16. 

11  66. 
9  24 

12  16. 
7  64, 

"6  80 
7  78 

13  38 


16  16 


6  16 


18  62. 


7  54 

8  43 

6  47 

7  78 
14  59 

7  46 


14  11'.... 
14  59,  14  59 

13  78 

6  68^   5 


650  52,  650  82 


I 


9  631   7  45   8  67!   7  60 
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THE  FACTOBY  ACTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EARTB- 
ENWARE  {EXCEPT  BRICKS  AND  TILES  NOT  BEING  ORNAMENTAL 
TILES), 

[Inolading  the  sot  of  27  uad  28  Victoria,  chapter  48,  which  was  paaaed  on  the  25th  day  of  July.  10M.* 
UrrSRPRSTATION  OF  TEBMS. 

''Factory '^  is  any  place  in  wliicli  persons  work  for  hire,  in  making  or  asslstioi^  in 
making,  fiuisliing,  or  assisting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of  any  description,  except 
bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles  ;  but  no  building  or  premises  nsed  solely 
for  the  pnrpose  of  a  dwelling-house  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  factory,  or  part  of  a  f^e* 
tory,  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

An  ''  apprentice  ''  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person  working  for  hire. 

<*  Child  ^' :  A  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

**  Young  person '' :  A  person  of  the  age  of  13  vears  and  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

''Parent^ :  A  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having  the  legal  oasUKly  of  any  each 
child  or  young  person.'' 

'* Inspector^  and  ''subinspector,'' respectively:  An  inspector  and  Bubinspector  of 
&ctorie8. 

"  Agent":  Any  person  having  on  behalf  of  the  occupier  of  any  factory  the  eare  or 
direction  thereof,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  of  any  person  employed  therein. 

"  Month  " :  A  calendar  month. 

'*  Mill-gearing " :  Every  shaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every 
wheel,  drum  or  pulley,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  first  moving  power  is  oommanica- 
ted  to  anv  machine  appertaining  to  the  manufacturing  processes.  Any  pernon  who 
shall  work  in  any  factory  (whether  for  wages  or  not,  or  as  a  learner  or  otherwiae), 
eitlier  in  any  manufacturing  process  or  in  any  labor  incident  to  any  mannfactariDg 
process,  or  in  cleaning  any  part  of  the  factory,  or  in  cleaning  or  oiling  any  part  of  the 
machinery,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  whatsoever,  save  in  the  cases  heretoafter 
excepted,  shall  be  deemed  (notwithstanding  any  other  description,  limitation,  or  ex- 
ception of  employment  in  the  factory  act)  to  be  employed  therein  within  the  meanioc 
of  this  act. 

Any  words  denoting  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  peraona 
of  either  sex ;  and  any  words  denoting  the  singular  number  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  number  of  persons  or  things,  if  the  subject-matter  or  context  shall  admit 
of  such  an  interpretation,  unless  such  construction  shall  be  in  express  opposition  to 
any  other  enactment. 

APPLICATION  OF  ACT. 

1.  This  act  shall  apply  to  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  exoept  bricks  and  tiles 
not  being  ornamental  tiles. 

2.  The  enactment  of  this  act  respecting  the  hours  of  labor  shall  not  apply  to  any 
young  person  when  employed  solely  in  packing  goods  in  any  warehonse  or  part  of  a 
factory  not  used  for  any  manufacturing  process,  or  for  any  labor  incident  to  such  man- 
ufacturing process. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mechanic, artisan, 
or  laborer,  working  only  in  making  or  repairing  any  machinery  on  the  faiotory. 

WHO  MAT  BB  EMPLOYED. 

1.  No  person  is  to  employ  in  any  factory  any  child  who  shall  not  have  completed 
his  eighth  year  of  age. 

2.  No  child  shall  be  employed  who  shall  not  have  completed  his  or  her  thirteenth 
year  of  age,  without  certificate  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  that  the  child  is  of  the 
ordinary  strength  and  appearance  of  a  child  of  the  age  of  eight  years. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  employed  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen  for  more 
than  nine  hours  in  any  day,  nor  between  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  five  oVloek 
in  the  morning,  without  first  requiring  and  receiving  from  such  person  a  oertificatein 
proof  that  such  person  is  above  the  age  of  thirteen. 

4.  The  certificates  of  age,  herein  called  surgical  certificates,  shall  be  given  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  schedule  to  the  act,  and  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  cer^ 
tificate  of  age  is  required,  and  the  date  of  the  first  day  of  employment  or  re-employ- 
ment shall  be  registered  in  the  form  given  in  the  act,  before  employing  such  persoo 
in  a  factory.  But  no  certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  sixteen  ye 
of  age. 
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5.  Before  employiD^  any  person  reqairing  a  certificate,  the  ocoapier  of  the  factory 
must  obtain  sach  certificate  save  as  hereinafter  excepted  (see  next  para^aph),  and 
shall  keep  and  he  bound  to  produce  such  certificate  when  reqnired  by  the  inspector  or 
or  snbinspector ;  no  certificate  is  yalid  except  for  the  manufactory  for  whicn  it  was 
originally  granted.  The  certifying  surgeon  shall  enter  his  name  in  register  of  work- 
ers the  date  of  his  visit. 

6.  Provided  that  no  occupier  shall  he  liable  for  any  penalty  for  employing  any  per- 
son in  any  manner  not  contrary  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  act^  without  a  certifi- 
cate for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  working  days,  or  when  the  certifying  surgeon 
resides  3  miles  from  the  factory,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirteen  working  days ; 
this  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  certificate  of  school  attendance. 

8.  No  female  above  the  age  of  18  years  shall  be  employed  save  for  the  same  time  as 
young  persons.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  certificates  of  age  of  females 
above  the  age  of  18  years. 

Chaptbb  III. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

1.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  18  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory 
before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

2.  No  young  person,  and  no  female  above  18  years,  shall  be  employed  on  any  Satur- 
day after  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

H.  During  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  between  the  30th  September  in  any  year  and 
the  Ist  April  of  the  following  year,  young  persons  and  females  above  the  age  of  18 
years  may  be  employed,  except  on  Saturday,  between  the  hours  of  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  7  in  the  evening,  instead  of  the  hours  hereinbefore  limited,  under  the 
following  rules  and  conditions  (t.  «.),  notice  signed  by  the  occupier  of  any  factory,  or 
bis  atrent,  of  the  intention  to  employ  young  persons  and  females  under  this  provision, 
specifying  the  period  not  less  than  one  month,  duriug  which  they  are  to  be  employed 
in  such  factory,  shall  be  given  to  one  of  the  inspectors  of  factories,  and  such  notice 
shall  be  such  a  form  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  inspector,  and  signed  by  such  oc- 
cupier or  his  agent  and  such  inspector,  and  shall  be  hung  up^  and  during  the  period 
shall  be  kept  hung  up,  in  such  factory ;  and  during  the  period  young  persons  and 
females  above  the  age  of  18  years  may  be  employed  in  such  factory  after  6  o'clock, 
and  not  later  than  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  except  Saturday,  and  the  pro- 
visions herein  contained  shall,  as  to  every  day  except  Saturday,  during  such  period, 
take  effect  as  if  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  were  substi- 
tuted for  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  respectively. 

Section  2.^Childrm, 

4.  No  child  shall  he  employed  in  any  factory  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  6  in  the  evening. 

5.  Nor  after  2  o'clock  on  Saturday. 

6.  Between  the  30th  September  and  the  1st  April  of  the  following  year,  children 
may  be  employed  between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  in  the  same  way  as  young  persons  and 
females,  with  the  like  exception  as  to  Saturday. 

7.  No  child  shall  be  employed  more  than  6  hours  and  30  minutes  in  any  one  day 
(save  as  hereinafter  expressed)  onless  the  dinner-time  of  the  young  persons  in  such  fac- 
tory shall  begin  at  1  o'clock,  in  which  case  children  beginning  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing may  work  for  7  hours  in  one  day.  No  children  shaU  be  employed  in  the  same  or 
any  other  factory  afte^r  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day,  save  when 
children  may  work  on  alternate  days,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  In  any  factory  where  the  labor  of  young  persons  is  restricted  to  10  hours  a  day, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  ten  nonrs  in  any  one  day  on  three  alternate 
days  in  one  week,  but  not  for  two  successive  days,  nor  after  two  o'clock  on  any  Sat- 
urday, provided  always  that  the  parent  or  person  having  direct  benefit  from  the 
wages  of  such  child  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  for  at  least  five  hoars  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  on  each  week-day  preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory,  unless  such 
preceding  day  shall  be  a  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  shall  be  required; 
provided  also,  that  once  in  every  week  after  such  child  began  to  work  in  the  factory, 
the  occupier  shall  obtain  a  certificate  from  the  schoolmaster  that  the  child  has  at- 
tended school  as  required  by  this  act ;  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  Ut  employ  any  child 
in  a  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day  until  the  owner  of  the  factory  shall  have  sent  a 
notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector  of  his  intention  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of 
young  persons  in  the  factory  to  10  hours  a  day,  and  to  employ  children  ten  hours  a 
day ;  and  if  such  occupier  cease  to  so  employ  children  10  hours  a  day,  he  shall  not 
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again  employ  any  child  in  his  factory  more  than  7  hours  a  day,  nntil  he  shall  hare 
»ent  a  further  notice  to  the  inspector  as  before  provided. 

9.  If  any  child  shall  have  been  employed  in  any  one  day  for  less  than  six  hoan  and 
thirty  minutes  or  10  honrs.  respectivelv,  in  one  factory,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  soy 
|>eraon  to  employ  such  child  in  any  otner  factory  on  the  same  day  for  the  residue  oif 
such  six  hours  and  thirty  miuntes  or  ten  honrs,  respectively,  provided  that  snch  tm- 
ploy  men  t  in  snch  other  factory  shall  not  increase  the  labor  of  such  chiH  to  more  than 
six  hours  and  thirty  minutes  or  ten  hours,  respectively,  in  any  one  day. 

The  hours  of  work  of  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  the  age  of  Is  in 
every  factory  shall  be  regulated  by  a  public  clock  or  some  other  clock  open  to  pnblic 
view. 

Chaftbr  V. 

TIMK  FOR  MEALS. 

1.  Every  day  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  honrs  for  meals  to  every  child,  yoang  per- 
son, or  female  above  the  age  of  18  shall  be  allowed. 

2.  And  shall  be  taken  between  half  past  7  in  tbe  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  of 
every  day,  and  one  hour  thereof  at  least  shall  be  given  at  one  time  or  at  different  timet 
before  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  no  child,  young  person,  or  female  above  18  yean  of 
age  shall  be  employed  more  than  5  hours  before  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  without 
an  interval  of  at  least  thirty  minutes,  and  all  the  yonng  persons  employed  shall  have 
the  time  for  meals  at  the  same  period  of  the  day,  unless  some  special  cause  shall  be 
allowed  in  writing  by  the  inspector. 

3.  Durins  any  meal  time  wnich  shall  form  part  of  the  hour  and  a  half  allowed  for 
meals  no  child,  yonng  person,  or  female  above  the  age  of  16  shall  be  employed  or 
allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  manufacturing  process  is  then  earned  on. 

4.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his  or  her  meals  or 
remain  during  meal  times  in  the  dipping  houses,  dippers'  drying  rooms,  or  china 
scouring  rooms. 

Chapter  VI. 

HOLIDAYS. 

1.  All  children,  young  persons,  and  females  above  18  whose  hours  of  work  are  lim- 
ited by  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  holidays :  Christmas  day.  Good  Fri- 
day, the  entire  <lay,  and  not  fbwer  than  eight  naif  days  besides  in  every  year,  snch 
half  days  to  be  taken  at  snch  times  as  are  most  desirable  and  convenient,  and  riiall  be 
determined  on  by  the  employer. 

2.  Each  of  the  half  holidays  shall  comprise  not  less  than  half  of  the  day,  and  during 
the  period  no  young  person  shall  be  employed ;  and  four  of  such  half  holidays  shall 
be  given  between  15th  March  and  Ist October  In  each  year;  no  cessation  of  work  shall 
be  deemed  a  half  holiday  unless  notice  of  such  half  holiday  and  the  time  of  snch  cea- 
sation  of  work  has  been  fixed  up  on  the  preceding  day  in  the  eutranee  to  the  factory 
or  where  the  snbinspector  may  airect,  and  in  addition  to  such  8  half  days  no  child  or 
young  person  shall  work  on  Christmas  day  or  Qood  Friday. 

Chapter  VII. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

I.  Every  factory  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  be  ventilated  in  snoh  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  harmless  as  far  as  possible  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impurities  in  the 
process  of  manufacture. 

All  inside  walls,  ceilings  or  tops  of  rooms,  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of 
every  factory  which  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  once  at  least  within  7  years  shall 
be  lime-washed  once  within  every  successive  period  of  14  months,  and  all  the  walla, 
eeilings  or  tops  of  rooms  where  children  or  young  persons  are  employed  and  which  are 
painted  with  oil,  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  period 
of  14  months. 

But  the  last  paragraph  shall  not  extend  to  rooms,  di^c,  which  are  used  solely  fbr  the 
storage  of  eartnenware  and  in  which  no  work  is  carried  on  except  what  is  neoeaaaiy 
for  keeping  the  earthenware  in  a  fit  state  for  sale. 

Chapter  VIII. 

education. 

1.  Parents  or  persons  having  direct  benefit  from  the  wages  of  any  child  shall  eaaas 
such  child  to  attend  some  school  on  the  day  after  the  first  employment  of  snoh  ohiU 
wid  on  each  working  day  of  every  week  daring  any  part  whieh  snch  ohlld  shall  cam- 
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tinne  to  work,  and  siicli  child  shall  attend  school  three  hours  after  eight  of  clock  in 
the  morning  and  before  six  in  the  evening;  provided  that  any  child  attending  school 
after  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  shall  not  be  reqnired  to  remain  in  school  more  than 
two  and  a  half  hours  on  any  one  day  between  Ist  November  and  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
mary  and  not  attend  school  on  Saturday.  Any  child  shall  be  excused  for  non-attend- 
ance by  the  certificate  of  the  schoolmaster  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. 

2.  Where  the  labor  of  young  perHons  is  restricted  to  ten  hours  a  day  any  child  may " 
be  employed  ten  hours  a  day  on  three  alternate  days  of  every  week,  provided  that 
such  children  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  factory  on  two  succes- 
sive days,  nor  after  two  on  Satnrday  afternoon.  But  the  parent  or  person  having  direct 
benefit  from  the  child's  wages  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend  school  at  least  five  hours 
between  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  each  preceding 
day  of  employment,  unless  the  preceding  day  is  Saturday,  when  no  school  attendance  is 
reqnired. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall,  on  Monday  in  every 
week  after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  begins  to  work,  obtain  a  certificate* 
from  a  schoolmaster  that  such  child  has  attended  school  as  required.  The  occupier 
must  keep  the  certificate  six  months  and  produce  to  the  inspector  when  required,  and 
shall,  when  required  by  the  inspector,  pay  to  the  schoolmaster  sach  sum  as  the  in- 
spector may  direct,  but  not  mon*  than  two  pence  per  week  towards  the  education  of 
Bach  child.  The  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct  from  the  wages  of  such  child 
the  amount  he  has  actually  paid  not  exceeding  one- twelfth  of  the  weekly  wages  of 
such  child. 

Chapter  IX. 

MACHQTBRT  AlfD  ACCIDENTS. 

1.  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  mill 
gearing  while  in  motion,  nor  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  part  of  anjc  self- 
acting  machine  while  in  motion  by  the  action  of  steam,  water-wheel,  or  other  me- 
chanical power. 

2.  Every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam-engine  or  water-wheel,  or 
other  mechanical  power,  and  every  part  of  machinery  in  motion  near  which  children, 
young  persons,  or  women  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with,  either  in  passing  or  in 
their  occupation,  shall  be  securely  fenced,  and  every  wheel-race  must  be  so  fenced 
while  in  motion. 

If  any  person  shall  suffer  bodily  injury  through  neglect  to  fence  any  part  of  the 
machinery  the  occupier  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  £10  nor  more  than  £100, 
and  the  penalty  is  to  be  applied  for  tne  benefit  of  the  injured  person,  or  otherwise,  as 
the  secretary  of  state  shall  determine. 

Chapter  X. 

MEDICAL  ATTENDANCE. 

1.  Any  inspector  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  <>^  surgeons  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  persons  brought  before  them  to  obtain  oertiQcates  of  age, 
and  shall  specify  the  district  for  which  such  surgeon  is  appointed. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  annul  any  appointment  if  he  thinks  fit. 
No  surgeon  being  the  occupier  or  having  any  interest  in  a  factory  shall  be  a  certi- 
fying surgeon. 

2.  The  surgical  certificates  of  age  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  act.  The 
name  of  the  person  for  whom  a  certificate  is  reqnired,  ana  the  date  of  the  first  day  of 
employment,  must  be  registered  in  the  form  and  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
B*?bedule  (B)  before  it  shall  be  lawful  to  employ  any  person  in  a  factory.  No  surgical 
certificate  is  required  for  any  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

•  •  f>  •  •  •  f> 

5.  Personal  application  is  neceAsary  before  a  certificate  of  ago  can  be  given,  and 
sach  apidication  and  grant  of  certificate  must  be  made  at  the  factory  where  the  child 
is  to  be  employed. 

6.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  may  agree  with  the  surgeon  for  the  payment  to  be 
made  to  such  surgeon  for  the  examination  of  persons  for  whom  surgical  certificates 
are  reqnired.    No  stamp  is  required  for  such  agreement. 

7.  The  inspector,  if  so  reqnired,  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  occu- 
pier of  a  factory  to  the  surgeon,  and  the  time  for  the  payment  of  such  fees  and  the 
time  when  the  surgeon  shall  visit  the  factory.  The  fees  are  one  shilling  each  person, 
with  six  pence  for  each  half  mile  that  the  distance  of  the  factory  from  the  residence 
of  the  surgeon  shall  exceed  one  mile. 
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Chaptbh  XI. 

INSPECTORS. 

1.  Four  iDspectora  are  appointed  by  Her  Majesty. 

2  Upon  the  application  of  any  inspector  the  chief  secretary  may  appoint  sabin- 
specters. 

7.  The  inspectors  and  snbinspeotors  are  empowered  to  enter  any  manafaotory  by 
day  or  night,  and  to  enter  any  school  in  which  children  employed  at  factories  an 
educated,  and  to  take  with  him  the  certifying  surgeon  or  any  constable  of  f he  peaoe, 
and  have  the  right  to  examine  eyery  person  whom  he  shall  find  in  the  fiMioiy  or 
school. 

Chapter  XII. 

PENALTIES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


Chapter  XIII 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

1.  Every  person  on  beginning  to  occupy  a  factory  shall  within  one  month  send,  ad- 
dressed **  To  the  ofiQce  of  Factory  Inapectors,  London/'  a  written  notice  containing 
the  name  of  the  factory,  with  the  place,  township,  parish,  and  county,  and  the  post- 
office  to  which  letters  are  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of  tne  work  and  the  amount  of 
moving  power,  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

2.  An  abstract  of  this  act  is  to  be  hung  up  at  the  entrance  of  every  factory,  and 
notices  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  inspector  and  subinspector  and  surgeon 
appointed  for  the  district,  and  of  the  clock  by  which  the  hours  of  work  in  the  lactoiy 
are  regulated,  the  times  and  the  amount  of  time  allowed  for  meals. 

3.  Ssgisters  as  to  the  children,  young  persons,  and  females  employed  shall  be  kept 
in  the  factory  to  which  they  relate. 


[35  and  36  Victoria,  chapter  76.    Royal  assent,  August  10, 1872.] 

AN  ACT  TO  CONSOLIDATE  AND  AMEND  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO  THE 
BEGULATION  OF  COAL  MINES  AND   CERTAIN  OTHER  MINES. 

(Supplement  to  Coneul  Lan^a  report.) 

(The  Mst  applies  to  mines  of  ooal,  minee  of  stratifled  ironstone,  mines  of  shidee,  nnd  mines  of  flre-elny.] 

Part  I. 

Section  4.  No  boy  under  10,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  shall  be  employed 
in  any  mine  below  the  ground. 

5.  No  boy  of  10  or  under  12  shall  be  employed  in  any  mine  below  g^roand  except 
where  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  seams  the  secretary  of  state  thinks  soch  em- 
ployment necessary,  nor  in  such  case :  (a)  for  more  than  six  days  in  one  week ;  or  (h) 
if  for  more  than  three  days  in  one  week  for  more  than  six  hours  in  one  day ;  or  (o) 
in  any  other  case  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  one  day  ;  or  (d)  otherwise  than  is  here- 
inafter contained. 

6.  A.  boy  of  12  and  under  13  and  a  male  person  under  16  shall  not  be  employed 
underground  for  more  than  54  hours  in  one  week  or  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day. 

7.  With  renpect  to  employment  of  boys  and  male  young  persons,  the  following  reg- 
ulations shall  have  effect : 

(1)  There  shall  be  an  interval  of  8  hours  between  the  time  of  leaving  off  work  on 
Friday  and  the  commencement  on  Saturday,  and  in  other  cases  12  hours. 

(2)  The  period  of  such  employment  shall  begin  when  they  leave  the  surface  and 
end  when  they  return  to  the  surface. 

(3)  A  week  begins  at  midnight  on  Saturday  and  ends  at  midnight  the  following 
Saturday. 

8.  With  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12  employed  below  ground,  the  following 
•pply : 

(1)  Every  boy  shall  attend  school  20  hours  in  every  two  weeks  during  employmen  t 
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(2)  la  oompating  the  time  durine  which  a  bov  has  attended  school  there  shall  not 
be  included  any  time  daring  which  snch  boy  nas  attended  either  (a)  in  excess  of  3 
hoors  at  any  one  time,  or  in  excess  of  5  honrs  in  one  day,  or  in  excess  of  12  hoars  in 
one  week,  or  (bi  on  Sundays:  or  (o)  before  8  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening; 
provided  that  tne  non-attenaance  of  any  boy  at  school  shau  be  excused : 

(1)  For  any  time  daring  sickness  or  other  uoa voidable  cause  when  certified; 

(2)  During  the  time  when  school  is  closed  for  holidays  or  some  other  temporary 
cause; 

(3)  Or,  when  there  is  no  school  within  two  miles  ftom  his  home,  or  where  he  works, 
measured  the  nearest  road. 

The  immediate  employer  of  a  boy,  if  he  has  employed  the  boy  14  days,  shall,  on 
Monday  in  every  week,  obtain  a  certificate  from  his  teacher  that  he  has  attended 
school  daring  the  preceding  week. 

The  immediate  employer,  if  he  is  not  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  the  owner,  shall 
hand  the  certificate  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  t^e  mine,  who  shall  keep  the 
certificate  for  6  months  in  the  office  at  the  mine,  and  shall  produce  the  certificate  to 
the  appointed  insoector  at  all  reasonable  times,  and  allow  him  to  copy  the  same. 

9.  The  principal  teacher  of  a  school  attended  by  any  boy  may  apply  to  the  person 
who  pavs  the  wages  of  such  boy  to  pay  to  the  teacher  such  sum  as  is  hereinafter  men- 
tioned for  the  boy^B  education,  such  sum  to  be  deducted  out  of  his  wages. 

The  school  pence  is  not  to  exceed  two  pence  per  week,  nor  more  than  ^th  of  the 
boy's  weekly  earnings. 

11.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  boy  of  10  and  under  12  years  of  age  shall  cause 
him  to  attend  school  in  accortlance  with  the  act. 

12.  With  respect  to  women,  young  persons,  and  children  employed  above  ground 
in  connection  with  any  mine  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : 

(1)  No  child  under  10  shall  be  employed. 

(2)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  boys  of  10  and  under  12,  shall  apply 
to  every  child  so  employed. 

(:i)  The  regulations  of  the  act,  with  respect  to  mate  young  persons  under  16,  shall 
apply  t<»  every  woman  and  young  person  so  employed. 

(4)  No  woman,  young  person,  or  child  is  to  be  employed  between  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  .5  in  the  morning,  or  on  Sunday,  or  after  2  on  Saturday  afternoou. 

(5)  Intervals  for  meals  shall  be  allowed  to  the  last- men  tinned  persons  half  an  hour 
daring  each  period  of  employment  which  exceeds  5  hours,  and  1  hour  and  a  half 
when  the  period  of  work  exceeds  8  hours. 

13.  The  owner  or  agent  of  every  mine  shall  keep  in  the  office  a  register,  and  therein 
shall  be  entered  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of.  and  date  of  first  employment  of  all 
boys  under  12,  and  of  the  age  of  12  and  under  13,  and  of  all  male  young  persons  un- 
der the  age  of  16,  employed  in  the  mine  below  ground,  and  of  all  women,  young  per- 
sons, and  children  employed  above  ground,  and  a  memorandum  of  certificates  of  the 
school  attendance,  and  produce  such  register,  when  required,  to  the  inspector. 

The  immediate  employer  of  every  boy  or  male  youug  person  of  the  ages  aforesaid, 
other  than  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  before  he  causes  snch  boy,  di^c,  to  work  be- 
low shall  report  to  the  manager  that  he  is  about  to  employ  him. 

14.  Where  there  is  a  shaft  or  an  inclined  plane  or  level  in  any  mine  for  the  purpose 
of  entrance  to  snch  mine,  or  of  communication  from  one  part  to  another,  and  persons 
are  taken  up  or  down  or  along  by  means  of  any  engine,  «&c.,  or  by  an  animal  or 
manual  lalM>r,  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  such  engine,  drc,  unless 
he  is  a  male,  and  at  least  IH  years  of  age. 

Where  the  engine,  windlass,  or  gin  is  worked  by  an  animal,  the  driver  shall  not  be 
under  12  years  of  age. 

16.  No  wages  are  to  be  paid  in  any  public  house,  beer  shop,  or  in  any  office,  garden, 
or  place  belonging  thereto. 

17.  Where  wages  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten  by  each  per- 
aon  he  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  gotten,  and  such  mineral 
shall  be  truly  weighed. 

Provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  owner  or  agent  or  manager  agreeing 
with  the  persons  employed  that  deductions  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  stones  or 
materials  which  shall  be  sent  out  of  the  mine  with  the  mineral  contracted  to  be 
gotten,  such  deductions  being  determined  by  the  banksman,  or  weigher  and  check- 
weigher. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  by  reason  of 
any  exigencies  existing  in  the  case  of  any  mine,  it  is  expedient  that  the  person  em- 
ployed in  such  mine  should  not  be  paid  by  weight,  the  Secretary  of  State  may,  by 
order,  exempt  such  mine  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  postpone  the  payment 
by  weight  for  a  time  and  may  re  voice  such  order. 

IH.  Persons  employed  where  they  are  paid  according  to  weight  may  appoint  at  their 
own  cost  **a  check-weigher,"  at  the  pjace  appointed  for  weighing,  to  check  the 
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weights,  and  he  shall  haye  every  facility  afforded  him  to  take  a  correct  aoconnt  o 
the  wei^hiDg. 

The  check-weigher  ie  not  to  impede  the  workings  or  interfere  in  the  weighing,  bol 
onl  V  to  check  the  weights. 

Under  the  weights  and  measnres  act  of  1878,  there  is  to  be  an  nniformity  of  weights 
and  measures  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  provisions  as  to  the  im- 
perial standard  pound,  and  is  the  only  unit  or  standard  measure  of  weight  from  which 
all  other  weights  and  all  measures  having  reference  to  weight  shall  be  ascertained. 

A  stone  shall  consist  of  14  pounds,  and  a  hundred- weight  shall  consist  of  8  soch 
stones — that  is,  112  pounds — and  a  ton  shall  consist  of  20  such  hundred- weights — 
that  is,  2,240  pounds. 

SINGLE  SHAFTS. 

20.  The  owner,  ageut,  or  manager  of  a  mine  shall  not  employ  any  person  in  snch 
mine,  unless  there  are  in  cofumnnication  with  every  seam  of  such  mine  for  the  time 
being  at  work,  at  least  two  shafbs  or  outlets  separated  by  natural  strata  of  not  less 
than  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  nor  unless  there  is  a 
communication  4  feet  hish  and  3  feet  wide  between  such  two  shafts  or  outlets,  nor 
unless  there  is  at  each  of  such  two  shafts  or  outlets  for  use  within  a  reasonable  time, 
proper  apparatus  for  raising  persons  at  each  such  shaft  or  outlet. 

21.  No  person  shall  be  precluded  by  any  agreement  from  providing  a  second  shaft 
or  outlet,  or  be  liable  to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  doing  such  acts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  comply  witn  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  or  outlets. 

22.  The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  shafts  and  outlets  shall  not  apply  in 
the  following  cases: 

(1)  In  case  of  opening  a  new  mine  or  for  making  a  communication  between  two  or 
more  shafts  so  long  as  not  more  than  20  persons  are  employed  below  gronnd  at  any 
one  time  in  the  whole  of  the  different  seams. 

(2)  In  case  of  any  proved  mine  so  long  as  it  is  exempted  in  writing  by  a  secretary 
of  state  on  the  ground  either — 

(a)  That  the  quantity  of  mineral  proved  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  outlay  which 

would  be  occasioned  by  making  a  second  outlet. 

(b)  If  the  mine  is  not  a  coal  mine  or  a  mine  with  inflammable  gas  that  provisions 

have  been  made  to  guard  agaiuAt  danger; 

(c)  That  the  workings  in  any  seam  have  reached  the  boundary  of  the  property, 

and  it  is  expedient  to  work  away  the  pillars  already  formed  in  the  course 
of  working,  and  so  long  as  there  are  not  employed  more  than  20  persons  in 
the  mine. 

(3)  In  case  one  of  the  shafts  has  become,  by  reason  of  accident,  unavailable  for  the 
use  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine,  and  exempted  in  writing  by  the  secretary  of 
s  ate. 

DIVISION  OF  MINES  INTO  PARTS. 

25.  Where  two  or  more  parts  of  a  mine  are  worked  separately,  the  owner  or  agent 
may  give  notice  in  writing  to  that  effect  to  the  inspector  and  thereupon  each  part 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  a  separate  mine. 

The  secretary  of  s^ate  may  object  to  such  division  if  he  considers  it  tends  to  lead  to 
the  evasion  of  the  act. 

CBRTIFIGATBD  MANAQERS. 

26.  Every  mine  shall  be  under  the  control  and  daily  supervision  of  a  manager. 
Such  manager  must  be  registered  as  the  holder  of  a  certificate  under  this  act. 
But  a  mine  in  which  less  than  30  persons  are  employed  below  ground  or  of  which 

the  average  daily  output  does  not  exceed  2&  tons  shall  be  exempt  from  this  section 
nnUss  the  inspector  for  the  district  requires  the  same  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
manager. 

27.  For  the  purpose  of  granting  to  managers  certificates  of  competency,  examiners 
are  to  be  appointed  by  a  board,  constituted  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  secretary  of  state  is  to  appoint  fit  persons  to  form  such  board,  as  follows :  Three 
persons  on  the  board  shall  be  owners  of  mines,  and  three  persons  employed  in  or  aboal 
amine  not  being  owners,  agents,  or  managers,  and  three  persons  practicing  as  mining 
engineers,  agents,  or  managers  of  mines  or  coal  viewers,  and  one  inspector  nnder  this 
act. 

28.  The  proceedings  of  the  board  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  rules  contained 
in  the  Schedule  2  to  this  act.    The  board  shall  appoint  examiners  not  being  members 
of  the  board,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  oondnct  the  exam- 
nations. 

29.  Snch  secretary  may  alter,  revoke,  and  make  rules  as  to  the  times  and  places  €it 
the  examinations,  the  number  and  renumeration  of  the  examiners,  and  the  fees  to  be 
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paid  by  the  applicants,  bot  the  fees  are  not  to  exceed  those  specified  in  Schedole  1 
of  the  Mct. 

30.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  deliver  to  every  applicant  who  is  duly  reported  to 
have  passed  the  examination  and  given  evidence  of  his  sobriety,  ability,  experience, 
and  general  good  conduct  a  certiiicate  of  competency. 

31.  Certiiicates  of  service  are  to  be  granted  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  every  per- 
son who  held  the  position  of  manager  of  a  mine  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  any 
time  within  five  years  tr/ar«  the  passing  of  this  act. 

A  certificate  of  service  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  a  certificate  of  competency. 

3*2.  If  nny  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  any  manager  holding  a  certificate  is,  by  in- 
competency or  gross  negligence,  unfit  to  discharge  his  dnties,  he  may  give  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  if  he  thinks  tit,  may  cause  an  inquiry  to  bo  made,  and 
with  respect  to  such  inquiry,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  inquiry  shall  l»e  public,  aud  made  by  such  county  court  judge,  stipendiary 
magistrate,  or  other  person  or  persons,  either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  assessors,. 
as  the  secretary  of  state  shall  direct. 

(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall,  before  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry,  fhmish  to- 
the  mauager  a  statement  of  the  case  upon  which  the  inquiry  is  instituted. 

(3)  Some  person  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  shall  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case. 

(4)  The  manager  may  attend  the  inquiry  by  himself  or  with  his  counsel,  attorney, 
or  agent,  and  may,  if  he  think  fit,  be  sworn  and  examined  as  an  ordinary  witness. 

(5)  The  person  appointed  to  hear  the  case  (called  the  court)  shall,  at  the  conclusion,, 
send  to  the  secretary  of  state  a  report  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  inquiry. 

(6)  The  court  shall  have  power  to  snspend  or  cancel  the  certificate  if  they  think 
that  he  is  unfit  to  discharge  his  duty,  through  incompetency  or  sross  negligence. 

(7)  The  court  may  require  a  manager  to  deliver  np  his  certificate,  and  shall  hold 
Buch  certificate  until  the  conclusion  of  the  case,  and  shall  then  either  cancel,  suspend,. 
or  restore  according  to  the  judgment. 

(8)  The  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  inspector  under  this  act. 

(9)  The  court  may  also  require  the  attendance  of  all  such  persons  as  they  think  fit 
and  allow  their  expenses. 

33.  The  court  may  make  such  order  as  they  think  tit  respecting  the  costs  aud  ex- 
penses of  the  inquiry. 

35.  Where  any  certificate  has  been  lost,  on  proof  of  such  loss,  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  a  new  one  may  be  granted  upon  payment  of  the  fee  specified  in  Schedule  1  to 
the  act. 

RETURNS,   NOTICES,  AND  ABANDONMENT. 

38.  On  or  before  1st  February  in  every  year  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  every 
mine  shall  seud  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  a  correct  return  of  the  quantity  of 
ooal  or  other  mineral  wrought  in  such  mine,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  be- 
low aud  above  ground,  and  the  ages,  sex,  &o.,  of  persons  so  employed  whose  hours  of 
labor  are  regulated,  such  return  to  be  made  np  to  the  preceding  31st  December. 

The  secretary  of  state  may  publish  the  aggregate  results  of  sucn  returns  with  respect 
to  any  particular  county,  Ac,  but  the  individual  return  shall  not  be  published  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  mine. 

39.  Where  in  or  about  a  mine,  whether  above  or  below  the  flpronnd,  loss  of  life  or 
other  personal  injury  to  any  person  employed  occurs  by  reason  of  any  explosion  of  gas, 
powder,  or  of  any  steam-boiler,  or  of  any  accident  whatever,  the  owner,  agent,  or  man- 
ager shall  within  24  hours  next  aftor  the  explosion  or  accident  send  notice  in  writ- 
ing to  the  inspector,  of  such  explosion  or  accident,  and  the  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury  occasioned,  and  specify  the  character  of  the  explosion  or  accident  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  killed  or  injured. 

Where  any  personal  injury  of  which  notice  is  required  to  be  so  sent  results  in  the 
death  of  the  i^jnred  person,  notice  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector  within  24 
hours  after  death. 

40.  When  any  working  is  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  new  shaft  or 
where  a  shaft  is  abandoned  or  where  a  shaft  is  recommenced  after  any  abandonment 
or  discontinuance  for  a  period  of  2  months,  or  where  any  change  In  the  name  of  the 
owner,  agent,  or  manager  occurs,  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall,  within  two 
months,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  inspector. 

41.  Ir  a  mine  is  abandoned,  or  the  working  discontinued,  the  owner  shall  cause  the 
top  of  the  shaft  and  any  side  entrance  from  the  surface  to  be  securely  fenced  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents. 

42.  Where  any  mine  is  abandoned,  the  owner  shall,  within  3  months,  send  to  the 
secretary  of  state  an  accurate  plan  on  a  scale  of  2  chains  to  an  inch,  showing  the 
boandarios  of  the  workings  up  to  the  time  of  abandonment. 
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INSPECTION. 

43.  The  Beoretary  of  etato  is  to  appoint  the  inspectors,  assign  their  doties,  and 
award  their  salaries,  and  may  remove  snch  inspectors. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  such  inspector  shall  be  published  in  the  Londoft 
Oazette. 

44.  Any  person  who  is  in  any  way  interested  in  any  mine  shall  not  be  appointed 
inspector. 

45.  An  inspector  shall  have  power  to  make  such  examination  and  inqniry  as  he 
thinks  necessary,  to  see  if  the  provisions  relating  to  matters  above  and  below  icroand 
Are  complied  with,  also  to  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  any  mine  at  all  reasonable  times 
by  day  or  night,  and  also  to  examine  the  condition  of  any  mine  and  the  ventilators 
thereof  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed,  and  to  exercise 
«nch  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  oatrying  this  act  into  effect. 

46.  If  an  inspector  shall  find  anything  dangerous  or  defective  which  shall  tend  to 
the  bodily  injury  of  any  person,  he  may  give  notice  thereof  to  the  owner,  agent,  or 
manager,  and  reouire  the  same  to  be  remedied.  If  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  ob- 
jects to  remedy  tne  matters,  he  may  give  20  days'  notice  of  his  objection  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  then  the  matter  complained  of  is  to  be  referred  to  arbitration  ss 
provided  by  the  act. 

47.  The  owner,  afpent,  or  manager  shall  keep  in  the  office  at  the  mine  a  plan  of  the 
workings  of  such  mine  and  showing  the  workings  up  to  at  least  six  months  previoasly, 
«nd  shall  produce  such  plan  when  reouired  by  an  inspector  for  inspection,  bnt  the  in- 
spector shall  not  be  authorized  to  make  a  copy. 

48.  The  inspector  is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  his  proceedings  dnring  the  pre- 
•ceding  year  and  forward  it  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  to  present  it  to  both 
houses  of  parliament.  The  said  inspector  may  be  required  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  a  special  report  of  any  accident  where  loss  of  life  or  iigury  to  persons  has 
occurred. 

ARBITRATION. 

49.  With  respect  to  arbitrations  under  the  act,  the  parties  are  to  be  the  owner, 
agent,  or  manager  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inspector  of  mines  (on  behalf  of  the  sec- 
retary of  state)  on  the  other ;  and  various  sections  are  enacted  as  to  the  time  within 
which  any  award  is  to  be  made. 

CORONERS. 

50.  With  respect  to  coroners'  inquests  on  the  bodies  of  persons  whose  death  may 
have  been  caused  by  explosions  or  accidents  in  mines,  the  following  provisions  have 
effect : 

(1)  Where  a  coroner  holds  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of  an^  person  killed  by  ex- 
plosion or  accident,  the  inquest  must  be  adjourned  unless  the  inspector  or  some  per- 
«ou  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present. 

(2)  The  coroner  4  days  before  the  adjourned  inquest  shall  send  to  the  inspector  no- 
tice in  writing  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  adionrned  inquest. 

(:))  The  coroner  before  adjournment  may  take  evidence  to  identify  the  body  and 
may  order  interment  thereof. 

(4)  If  any  explosion  or  accident  has  not  occasioned  the  death  of  more  than  one  per- 
son and  the  coroner  has  sent  notice  to  the  insoector  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inquest  not  less  than  48  hours  before  holmng  the  inquest,  it  shall  not  be  impera- 
tive to  adjourn  on  account  of  non-attendance  of  the  inspector  if  the  Jury  think  it  un- 
necessary so  to  adjourn. 

(5)  An  inspector  shall,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner,  be  at  liberty  to  examine 
■any  witness. 

(6)  Where  evidence  is  given — at  an  inquest  and  the  inspector  is  not  present— of 
any  defect  in  or  about  the  mine  which  has  caused  the  explosion  or  accident,  the  coro- 
ner shall  send  the  inspector  notice  in  writing  of  such  defect. 

(7)  Any  person  interested  in  any  mine  where  an  accident  or  explosion  has  occurred 
«ha11  be  qualified  to  serve  on  a  Jury  on  the  inquest. 

Part  II. 

RULES. 

General  rulee. 

51.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable: 

(1)  An  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in  every  mine 
to  the  shafts,  workings,  levels,  and  stables. 

(2)  Where  inflammable  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  13  months,  onoe  in 
«very  24  hours  if  one  shift  of  workmen  is  employed,  and  once  in  eveiy.lSI  honn  if  two 
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ahifts  are  employed  dariDg  any  24  hours  a  competent  person  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  pnrpose  shall  before  time  for  commencing  work,  in  any  part  of  the  mine,  in- 
spect with  a  safety  lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  the  roadways  leading  thereto  and 
anall  make  a  tme  report  of  the  condition  thereof  so  far  as  ventilation  is  concerned, 
and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in  such  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe. 

(3)  Where  no  gas  has  been  found  within  the  preceding  12  months,  then  once  in  every 
24  hours  a  competent  person  shall,  before  time  for  commencing  work,  inspect  with  a 
aafety-lamp  that  part  of  the  mine  and  .roadway  leading  thereto,  and  make  a  true  re- 
port BO  far  as  ventilation  is  concemea,  and  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  go  in 
euch  part  until  it  is  stated  to  be  safe.  Every  such  report  is  to  be  recorded  without 
delay  in  a  book  to  be  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  must  be  signed  by  the 
person  making  the  same. 

(4)  All  entrances  to  any  place  not  in  actual  working  are  to  be  fenced  across  the 
whole  width  of  such  entrance,  so  as  to  prevent  persons  inadvertently  entering  the 
same. 

(5)  A  station  or  stations  shall  be  appointed  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine,  and  a  work- 
Dian  shall  not  pass  beyond  such  entrance  until  the  mine  or  part  of  the  mine  beyond 
the  same  has  been  Inspected  and  stated  to  be  safe. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  the  person  in  charge  for  the  time  being  shall  find  any  noxious  gas 
in  the  mine  or  iiny  part  thereof,  the  workmen  shall  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
such  person  with  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  examine  the  mine  and  make  a  true  report 
to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  tMe  purpose,  and  no  workman  shall  be  permitted  to 
work  in  the  mine  again  until  it  has  been  pronounced  safe. 

(7)  No  light  or  lamp  other  than  a  locked  safety-lamp  shall  be  allowed  in  any  working 
where  there  is  likely  to  be  an  accumulation  of  gas,  and  every  safety-lamp  shall  be  exam- 
ined by  a  competent  person,  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  before  it  is  used  in  the 
mine,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  it  be  secure  and  safely  locked,  and  no  person  unless  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  shall  be  allowed  to  have  a  key  or  contrivance  for  opening  the 
lock  of  any  safety-  lamp,  or  any  lucifer  match  or  apparatus  of  any  kind  for  striking  a 
light. 

(8)  Gunpowder  or  other  explosive  shall  only  be  nsed  in  the  mine  underground  as 
follows : 

(a)  It  shall  not  be  stored  in  the  mine. 

(h)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into  the  mine,  except  in  a  case  or  canister  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds. 

(o)  A  workman  shall  not  have  in  use  at  one  time,  in  any  one  place,  more  than  one  of 
such  cases  or  canisters. 

(11)  In  charging  holes  for  blasting[,  an  iron  or  steel  pricker  shall  not  be  used, 
and  a  person  shall  not  have  in  his  possesHion  underground  any  iron  or  steel 
pricker,  and  an  iron  or  steel  tamping  rod  or  stemmer  shall  not  be  nsed  for 
ramming  either  the  wadding  or  the  first  part  of  the  tamping  or  stemming 
on  the  powder. 

(a)  A  charge  of  powder  which  has  missed  fire  shall  not  be  unrammed. 

(/)  It  shall  not  be  taken  into,  or  be  in  the  possession  of,  any  person  in  any  mine 
except  in  cartridges,  and  shall  not  be  nsed  except  in  accordance  with  fol- 
lowing regulations  during  three  months  after  any  inflammable  gas  bus  been 
found  in  any  mine,  namely :  (1)  A  competent  person,  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall,  before  firing  the  shot,  examine  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  nsed  and  the  places  contiguous  thereto,  and  shall  not  allow  the  shot 
to  be  fired  unless  he  finds  it  safe  to  do  so,  and  a  shot  shall  not  be  fired  ex- 
cept under  the  control  of  a  competent  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
(2)  If  the  said  infianimable  gas  issued  so  freely  that  it  caused  a  blue  cap  on 
the  flame  of  the  safety  lamp  it  shall  only  be  used :  (a)  either  in  those  cases 
of  stone  drifts,  stone-work,  and  sinkiog  of  shafts  in  which  the  ventilation 
is  so  managed  that  the  return  air  from  the  place  where  the  powder  is  used 
passes  into  the  main  return  air  course  without  passing  any  place  in  actual 
course  of  working,  or  (h)  when  the  persons  ordinarily  employed  in  the  mine 
are  out  of  the  mine. 

(g)  Where  a  mine  is  divided  into  several  panels,  so  that  each  panel  has  an  inde- 
pendent return  air-way  from  the  main  air-course,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
relating  to  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  shall  apply  to  each  such  panel 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  mine. 

(9)  Where  a  place  is  likely  to  contain  a  dangerous  amount  of  water,  the  working 
approaching  such  place  shall  not  exceed  8  feet  in  width,  and  then  shall  constantly  be 
kept  not  less  than  5  yards  in  advance  one  bore-hole  near  the  center  of  the  working 
and  sufficient  flank  bore-holes  on  each  side. 

(10)  Every  underground  plane  on  which  persons  travel  which  is  self-acting  or 
worked  by  an  engine  windlass  or  gin  shall  be  provided  (if  exceeding  30  yards  in 
length)  with  some  proper  means  of  signalling  between  the  stopping  places  and  the 
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end  of  the  plane,  and  shall  he  provided  in  every  case,  at  intervals  of  not  more  thanSD 
yards  with  sufficient  man-holes  for  places  of  refoge. 

(11)  Every  road  on  which  persons  travel  undergronnd  where  the  load  is  drawn  hy 
a  horse  or  other  animal  shall  be  provided  at  intervals  of  every  50  yards  with  man- 
holes or  places  of  refugt*,  and  at  least  3  feet  in  width  between  the  wagons  running  on 
the  tramroad  and  the  side  of  such  road. 

(12)  Every  man-hole  and  space  for  a  place  of  refuge  shall  be  kept  clear,  and  noth- 
ing shall  be  placed  therein  so  as  to  prevent  access  thereto. 

(13)  The  top  of  every  shaft  which  is  not  in  nse  or  nsed  only  as  an  air-shaft  shall  h« 
seonrely  fenced. 

(14)  The  top,  and  all  entrances  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  every  working  or 
pumpin)]^  shaft,  shall  be  properly  fenced. 

(15)  When  the  natural  strata  are  not  safe  every  working  or  pumping-shaft  ahall  be 
securely  cased  or  lined. 

(16)  The  roof  and  sides  of  every  traveling  road  and  working  place  shall  be  made 
secure,  and  no  person  shall  pass  or  repass  except  for  exploring,  &c.,  if  the  roofs  and 
sides  are  not  made  secure. 

(17)  Where  there  is  a  downcast  and  furnace  shaft,  and  both  such  shafts  are  pro- 
vided with  apparatus  for  raising  and  lowering  persons,  every  person  employed  in  the 
mine  shall  have  the  option  of  using  the  downcast  shaft  on  giving  reasonable  notice. 

(18)  In  any  mine  which  is  usually  entered  by  means  of  machinery ,  a  competent  per- 
son of  such  age  as  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  appointed  for  the  working  of  tfae 
machinery. 

(19)  Every  working  shaft  used  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  minerals«or  for  the  low- 
ering and  raising  of  persons,  shall,  if  more  than  50  yards  in  depth,  be  provided  with 
ffuides  and  some  proper  means  of  signalling  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  to  the  sor- 
nee,  and  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom. 

(20)  A  sufficient  cover  overhead  shall  be  used  when  lowering  or  raising  pervons  in 
every  working  shaft,  except  where  it  'is  worked  by  a  windlass  or  where  tne  person 
employed  is  repairing  the  shaft. 

(21)  A  single-linked  chain  shall  not  be  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons  exoept 
for  the  short  coupling  chain  attached  to  the  cage. 

(22)  There  shall  be  on  the  dram  of  every  machine  used  for  lowering  or  raising  per- 
sons such  flanees  or  horns  as  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping. 

(23)  There  shall  be  attached  to  every  machine  worked  by  steau,  water,  or  mechan- 
ical power,  and  used  for  lowering  or  raising  persons,  an  adequate  brake,  and  also 
a  proper  indicator  (in  addition  to  any  mark  on  the  rope)  which  shows  to  the  person 
who  works  the  machine  the  position  of  the  cage  in  the  shaft. 

(24)  Every  fly-wheel  and  all  exposed  machinery  in  and  about  the  mine  must  be  se- 
onrely  fonoed. 

(25)  Every  steam  boiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  steam-gauge  and  water-gauge, 
and  with  a  proper  safety-valve. 

(26)  After  dangerous  gas  has  been  found  in  any  mine,  a  barometer  and  thermometer 
shall  be  placed  above  ground  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  entrance. 

(27)  No  person  shall  wilfully  move  or  damage,  without  proper  authority,  any  fenc- 
ing, casing,  lining,  guide,  or  other  appliance  used  in  or  about  a  mine. 

(28)  Every  person  shall  observe  sncn  directions  as  may  be  given  him  with  a  view 
to  comply  with  this  act  or  the  special  rules. 

(29)  A  competent  person  or  persons  shall,  once  in  every  24  hours,  examine  the  state  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  machinery  and  the  state  of  the  head  gear,  working  places, 
levels,  planes,  ropes,  chains,  and  other  works  whicn  are  in  actual  use,  and  once  in  every 
week  the  state  of  the  shafts  and  the  guides  or  conductors  therein,  and  shall  make  a  true 
report  of  each  examination,  which  report  shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the  par- 
pose  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the  examination. 

(30)  The  persons  employed  in  a  mine  may  at  their  own  c^ts  appoint  two  of  their 
number,  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  the  mine,  and  they  shall  be  allowed  once  at 
least  in  every  month,  accompanied,  if  the  owner  thinks  fit,  by  the  manager,  or  agent, 
or  himself,  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  mine,  and  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  for  such 
inspection,  and  they  shall  make  a  true  report  of  the  re8ult  of  such  inspection,  snch 
report  to  be  entered  in  a  book  kept  at  the  mine  for  the  purpose,  and  shall  be  signed 
by  the  persons  who  made  the  same. 

(31)  The  books  mentioned  in  this  section,  or  a  copy  thereof,  shall  be  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  mine,  and  any  inspector,  and  any  person  employed  in  the  mine  may,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  inspect  and  take  copies  of  and  extracts  from  any  snch  books. 

Special  rulea, 

52.  There  shall  be  established  in  every  mine  such  rules  (referred  to  in  this  act  as 
special  rules)  for  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  the  persons  acting  in  the  management 
of  the  mine  or  employed  in  or  about  the  same  as  may  appear  best  oalonlated  to  pre- 
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yeiit  dftDgerous  acoidento  aod  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  proper  diacipliDe  of  the 
persons  employed ;  snch  special  rules  shall  be  signed  by  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

53.  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  shall  frame  and  transmit  for  approval  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state  the  special  rules  within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  act  or 
within  3  months  after  the  commencement  of  any  working  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  new  mine  or  of  renewing  an  working  of  an  old  mine. 

Any  of  the  persons  employed  may,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  inspector,  object  to 
all  or  any  of  the  special  rnles. 

If  the  rules  are  not  objected  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  within  40  days  after  their 
receipt  by  the  inspector  they  shall  be  established. 

54.  If  the  secretary  of  state  is  of  opinion  that  such  special  rules,  or  any  of  them, 
do  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  or  for  the  safety  of  the  per- 
sons employed,  or  are  nnreasonable,  he  may  within  40  days  object  to  snch  rnles,  and 
propose  to  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  in  writing  any  modifications  in  the  rnles,  by 
way  either  of  omission,  alteration,  substitntion,  or  addition. 

If  the  owner,  &c.,  does  not  within  20  days  after  the  modifications  proposed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  are  received  by  him  object  in  writing  to  them  the  special  rules  as 
altered  shall  be  establinhed. 

If  the  owner,  &o.,  object  to  the  alterations  they  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and 
tthall  then  l>e  settled  by  the  award  of  the  arbitrators. 

55.  After  the  establishment  of  snch  rnles  the  owner,  &c.,  or  the  secretary  of  state, 
may  from  time  to  time  propose  in  writing  any  amendment  of  such  rules  or  any  new 
special  rules,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  original  special  rules  shall  apply 
to  all  snch  amendments  and  new  rules. 

57.  For  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  special  rules  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act  to  all  employed,  an  abstract  to  be  supplied  by  the  inspector,  and  an  entire  copy 
of  the  special  rules,  shall  be  published  as  follows : 

(1)  The  owner,  &c.,  shall  causesnch  abstract  and  rules,  with  the  name  and  address 
of  the  inspector  and  the  name  of  the  owner,  &.C.,  appended  theret«>,  to  be  posted  up 
in  legible  characters  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  mine. 

(2)  The  owner,  agent,  dtc,  shall  supply  a  printed  copy  of  the  abstract  and  special 
rules  gratis  to  each  person  employed  in  the  mine  who  applies  for  the  same. 

(3)  Every  copy  of  the  special  rules  shall  be  kept  distinct  from  any  rules  which  de- 
pend only  on  the  contract  between  the  employer  and  employed. 

Part  IU. 

supplemental. 

Penalties, 

There  are  many  clauses  imposing  penalties,  and  in  some  cases  imprisonment,  for  non- 
oompliance  with  the  act,  general  rules,  or  special  rnles,  with  power  in  certain  cases 
to  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but  these  are  mere  matters  of  local  procedure. 

63.  (1)  All  proceedings  must  be  talcen  within  3  months  from  the  time  when  the  mat- 
ter of  complaint  arose. 

(4)  The  owner,  agent,  or  manager  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  where  he  is  charged 
in  respect  of  any  contravention  or  non-compliance  by  another  person. 

64.  No  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  against  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  except 
by  an  inspector  or  with  the  consent,  in  writing,  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

67.  A  person  who  is  the  owner,  agent,  or  manager  of  a  mine  to  which  this  act  ap- 
plies, or  the  father,  son,  or  brother  of  such  owner,  agent,  or  manager,  is  disqualified 
from  acting  as  a  magistrate  in  respect  of  any  offense  under  this  act. 

Mi9oellaneou$, 

72.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  term  '*  mine"  includes  eveiy  shaft  in  the  course  of  being  sunk,  every  level  and 
inclined  plane  in  the  course  of  being  driven  for  commencing  or  opening  any  mine,  or 
for  searching  for  or  proving  minerals,  and  all  shafts,  levels,  planes,  works,  machinery, 
tramways,  and  sidings,  both  above  and  below  ground,  and  belonging  to  the  mine. 

The  term  ** shaft''  includes  pit. 

Ihe  term  **plau"  includes  a  map  and  section,  or  a  correct  copy  or  tracing  of  any 
original  plan  as  so  defined. 

The  term  '*  owner,"  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  person  or  body 
corporate  who  is  the  inmiediate  proprietor,  or  lessee,  or  occupier,  but  does  not  include 
a  person  or  body  corporate  who  merely  receives  royalry,  rent,  or  fine  from  a  mine,  or 
is  merely  the  proprietor  subject  to  any  lease,  grant,  or  license  for  the  working  thereof, 
-or  is  merely  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  not  interested  in  the  minerals;  but  any  coa- 
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tractor  for  the  working  of  any  mine  shall  be  sabject  to  this  act,  bnt  eo  ••  not  to 
exempt  the  owner  from  liability. 

The  term  '<  agent/'  when  used  in  relation  to  any  mine,  means  any  peraon  haTing 
the  care  or  direction  of  such  mine,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  term  **  Be<:retary  of  state''  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  aeeretAriet  of 
state. 

The  term  **  child  "  means  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

The  term  ''  yoang  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  13  yean  and  onder  the  ago 
cf  16  years. 

The  term  **  woman"  means  a  female  of  the  age  of  16  years  and  upwards. 

8CBSDULR8. 

Schedule  1. 

Table  of  maximum  fees  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  oertifloates  of  managers  of  mines : 
By  an  applicant  for  examination,  £2;  by  applicant  for  certificate  of  serTioe  for  regis- 
tration, 5«. ;  for  copy  of  certificate,  5«. 

ScheduU  2. 

Proceedings  of  board  for  examination : 

1.  The  board  shall  meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business  and  shall  make  snch  regoia- 
tions  with  respect  to  snmmoninjB^,  notice,  place,  management,  and  a^jonrament  of 
such  meetings,  and  generally  with  respect  to  the  transaction  and  management  of 
business,  including  the  quonim  at  meetings  of  the  board,  as  they  think  fit,  snbject  to 
the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  first  meeting  shall  be  summoned  by  the  inspector,  and  held  on  snch  day 

as  may  be  fixml  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
(h)  An  extraordinary  meeting  may  be  held  at  any  time  on  the  written  reqniaitioik 

of  3  members, 
(o)  The  quorum  shall  not  be  less  than  3  members. 

(d)  Every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  of  the  members 

present. 

(e)  The  names  of  members  present,  also  of  those  voting,  shall  be  recorded. 

(/)  No  business  shall  be  transacted  unless  notice  in  writing  of  snch  business  baa 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  board  seven  days,  at  least,  before  the 
meeting. 

2.  A  chairman  and  vice-chairman  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  If  the  chairman  is  not  present,  the  vice-chairman  shall  be  chairman ;  if  neither 
are  present,  then  the  members  present  shall  choose  a  chairman. 

4.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  the  chairman  for  the  time  being  shall  have  a  second 
or  casting  vote. 

5.  The  appointment  of  an  examiner  may  be  made  by  a  minnte  of  the  board  signed 
by  the  chairman. 

6.  The  board  shall  keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  may  be  inspected  or 
copied  by  a  secretary  of  state  or  any  person  authorisid  by  him  to  inspect  or  copy  the 


[43  and  44  Victoria,  chapter  42.    Royal  assent  given  September  7,  1880.] 

AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  AND  REGULATE  THE  LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS 
TO  MAKE  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES  SUFFERED  BY 
WORKMEN  IN  THEIR  SERVICE* 

{Supplement  to  Consul  Lane*8  report.) 

KPrroMR  OF  ACT. 

Sbction  1.  Where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defects  in* machinery  works,  ways,  or  plsnt;  or, 

(2)  Negligence  of  any  persons  in  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  saperin* 
tendenco  entrusted  to  him  whilst  in  exereise  of  such  superintendence ;  or, 

(3)  By  reason  of  negligence  of  any  person  In  the  service  of  the  employer  and  whoss 


*  Before  this  act  a  workman  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  for  ii^iijy  sus- 
tained through  the  negligence  of  any  fellow- workman  in  the  same  employ* 
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orders  and  coinmaDds  the  workmen  are  bound  to  obey,  where  the  injury  was  caused 
whilst  perfomiing  such  orden»;  or, 

(4)  By  reason  or  the  act  or  oniisaion  of  any  person  in  service  of  the  employer  made 
in  obedience  to  rules  or  instructions  of  the  employer ;  or, 

(5)  Through  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who  ha» 
the  control  of  any  signal,  points,  en/^iue  or  train  upon  a  railway — 

the  workman,  or  his  representatives  it  death  occurs,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case 
of  death,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  workman  of,  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer  nor 
engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  has  no  remedy  or  compensation  in  the  following  oases : 

(1)  Under  subsection  1  of  section  1  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  arose  from 
or  nad  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  employer's  negligence,  or  of 
some  person  in  his  service  and  employ  intrust«'d  with  duty  of  seeing  that  all  the  ma- 
chinery &c.,  was  in  a  proper  condition. 

(2)  Under  subsection  4  of  section  1,  unless  the  injury  arose  from  some  defect  ii^ 
the  rules,  by-laws,  &.c. 

(3)  Where  a  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caused  his  ii^jury,, 
and  did  not  eive  notice  of  it  to  the  employer  or  some  person  in  charge,  unless  he  waa. 
aware  that  tne  employer  or  the  person  in  charge  knew  of  the  defect. 

3.  No  compensation  shall  exceed  such  sum  as  mav  be  found  equivalent  to  the  esti- 
mated earnings  of  a  workman  in  the  same  grade  during  three  years  preceding  the 
injury. 

4.  No  action  shall  be  msintained  for  an  injury  without  notice  has  been  given  withii> 
six  weeks,  and  the  action  commenced  within  six  months,  or,  in  case  of  death,  within, 
twelve  months  from  time  of  death. 

5.  If  any  penalty  under  any  other  act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  it  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  damages  (if  any)  awarded  under  this  act. 

Where  damages  have  been  obtained  and  paid  under  this  act  no  penalty  ander  any 
other  act  shall  he  paid. 

6.  (I)  All  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  county  court,  but  may,  upon  application^ 

by  either  party,  be  taken  to  a  superior  court. 

(2)  Upon  trial  in  county  court,  without  Jnry,  one  or  two  assessors  may  be  ap- 

pointed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  Rules  and  regulations  can  be  made  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  for  consol- 

idating ana  preventing  multiplicity  of  actions. 

7.  Notice  of  an  injury  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  injured,  the 
canse  of  injury,  and  date,  and  shall  be  served  upon  the  employer,  either  by  being  de- 
livered at  his  residence  or  place  of  business,  or  sent  by  post  by  a  registered  letter. 

8.  The  word  "  workman"  does  not  include  a  domestic  or  menial  servant,  but  meana 
any  person  who  being  a  laborer,  servant  in  husbandry,  journeyman,  artificer,  handi- 
craftsman, miner,  railway  servant,  or  otherwise  engaged  in  manual  labor,  whether 
under  or  over  21  years  of  age,  and  has  entered  into  a  works  under  a  contract  with  an. 
employer,  whether  the  contract  be  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing. 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  FACTORY  ACT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  owner  of  a  fustian-cutting  manufactory  at  Taike,  was  sum- 
moned by  Mr.  Cramp,  Qovernment  inspector,  for  three  offenses  against  the  factory 
act.  First,  for  allowing  a  girl  to  work  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  meals ;  second,. 
for  employing  the  same  girl  without  obtaining  the  requisite  certificate  of  fitness  from 
a  surgeon ;  and  third*,  for  working  a  girl  of  only  thirteen  years  of  age  without  a  cer- 
tificate of  school  attendance.  Defendant  admitted  the  offenses  and  pleaded  that  he 
had  been  away  from  home,  and  the  irregularities  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  he  had  been  previously  convicted  of  similar  offenses,  and. 
the  stipendiary  imposed  fines  and  costs,  amounting  in  all  to  £7  ]9«. 


LEGAL  AND  MAGISTERIAL^IMPORTANT  CASE  TO  POTTERS. 
[InoloBure  in  Consul  Lane's  report.] 

Meakin  v.  iform.— In  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  be- 
fore the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  WatKin  Williams,  on  March 
19,  the  case  of  Meakin  v.  Morris  came  on  for  hearing.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Staf*- 
fordshire  Sentinel  for  the  following  report  of  the  case.  Mr.  Rose  appeared  for  the 
appellant,  and  Mr.  Nash  for  the  responaent. 
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Mr.  RoSK,  in  optsning  the  case,  said  that  it  was  a  case  stated  by  the  stipendiary  mag- 
istrate from  the  district  of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and  it  raised  a  qaestion  of  some 
considerable  importance  in  that  district,  which  was  whether  the  apprenticeship  of  so 
infant  potter  was  void  by  reason  of  there  being  certain  cUoses  in  it  as  to  a  tarn-oat. 
The  appellant  was  a  manufacturer  of  earthenware,  carrying  on  business  at  Tanstall. 
The  respondent  was  an  apprentice  to  the  appellant  to  learn  the  art  of  a  hollow  ware 
presser,  and  continued  to  work  for  the  appellant  as  such  apprentice  until  December 
'^  last,  on  which  day  he  ab.icnted  himself  trom  the  manufactory.  The  appellant  sum- 
moned  the  respondent  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for  the  district,  under  3(j 
and  39  Vic,  chap.  90.  The  )»articulars  of  the  case  were  that  the  appellant  claimed 
an  order  directing  thn  defeuilant  to  perform  bis.  duties  under  a  certain  indenture  of 
apprenticeship,  dated  May  10,  1882,  made  between  the  defendant,  Lewis  Morris,  and 
the  complainant,  the  defendant  haying  neglected  his  work  on  December  3  and  4. 
Counsel  then  read  the  indenture,  which  was  put  in  evidence  at  the  police  court,  and 
then  proceeded  to  read  the  case  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  stipendiary.  It  stated 
tiiat  it  was  proved  that  the  respondent  worked  as  an  apprentice  under  the  indenture 
from  the  date  it  was  made  to  December  3,  1883,  on  which  day  and  on  the  following 
day  he  absented  himself.  Owing  to  the  Journeymen  employed  by  the  complainant 
not  being  able  to  agree  as  to  wages,  there  was  a  turn-out  on  strike  on  November  24, 
1883,  but  it  was  stated  on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  there  was  during  that  turn- 
out plenty  of  work  for  the  respondent  and  the  other  apprentices  to  do,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  respondent  earning  the  same  wages  that  he  had  done  up 
to  the  time  of  bis  absenting  himself  from  the  maMufactory,  and  that  the  appreutic«* 
would  have  no  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  a  general  turn-out.  in  getting  temporary 
employment  with  any  other  manufacturer.  An  objection  was  taken  for  the  respondent 
that  the  indenture  was  invalid  on  the  ground  that  he  being  an  infant,  certain  claosee 
(herein  contained  were  unfair  or  iuequ itable,  these  clauses  being  as  folio  ws:  **  That  the 
said  master  shall  not  be  liable  or  called  upon  to  pay  any  waees  to  the  said  apprentice  ao 
long  as  his  business  shall  or  may  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any 
turn-out,  and  the  said  apprentice  is  hereby  expressly  authorized  and  allowed,  dnriog 
•ay  Buoh  turn-out,  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner,  or  with  any  other  penon, 
for  his  own  benefit.''  It  was  contended,  on  the  respondent's  behalf,  that  any  turn-out 
must  necessarily  be  of  uncertain  duration,  and  might  extend  over  a  lengthened  period ; 
for  the  respondent  would  be  precluded  during  any  turn-out  in  which  the  niaster^>4 
business  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  from  undertaking  any  but  precarious  and 
temporary  employment,  and  be  prevented  from  continuing  to  learn  his  own  or  lean- 
ing any  other  trade.  It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant,  that  the  indent- 
ure was  not  invalid,  and  that  the  stipulations  therein  were  tair  and  reasonable,  and 
were  Just  to  both  parti»)S,  especially  in  the  condition  of  trade,  and  that  the  provis- 
ions for  the  stoppage  of  wages  to  the  apprentice  so  long  as  the  master's  business  should 
or  might  be  interrupted  or  impeded  by  or  in  consequence  of  any  turn-out,  were  ren- 
dered fair  and  ^ust  by  the  subsequent  clause  expressly  authorizing  and  allowing  the 
apprentice  during  any  such  turn-out  to  employ  himself  in  any  other  manner  and  with 
any  other  person  for  his  own  benefit.  The  magistrate  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  in- 
denture were  valid  there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  authorize  him  to  order  the  respond- 
ent to  return  and  fulfill  his  contract,  as  he  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  any  inter- 
ruption or  impediment  in  the  appellant's  business,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  respondent  being  tangbt  his  trade  and  earning  the  same  wages  as  he  had 
done  up  to  the  time  ^f  bis  absenting  himself  from  the  manufactory.  Hut  after  con- 
sidering the  clause  above  referred  to,  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  validity  of  the  indenture,  he  came  with  hesitation  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  invalid  for  the  want  of  mutuality,  and  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  clause  to  prevent  the  master,  when  a  turn-ont  took  place,  closing  the  works.  If 
the  works  at  any  time  were  closed,  the  apprentice,  if  the  indenture  were  valid,  wookt 
be  debarred  from  leaving  his  trade  and  earning  wages  for  such  time  (no  matter  how 
long)  that  his  master  might  feel  disposed  to  keep  his  works  closed,  and  yet  would 
himself  not  be  able  to  accept  an  offer  to  work  at  that  or  any  other  trade  or  business 
of  a  permanent  nature,  or  indeed  of  any  not  of  the  most  temporary  and  preoarioos 
character,  even  if  he  could  get  that,  because  he  would  be  bound  to  ri^tnm  to  ftilill 
his  contract  under  the  deed  of  apprenticeship  at  any  moment  his  master  might  call 
upon  him  to  do  so.  The  magistrate  therefore  held  that  the  deed  was  void  for  want  of 
mutuality.  If  this  decision  was  right  the  summons  was  to  stand  dismissed;  but  if 
the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  magistmte  onght 
to  have  so  held,  then  the  case  was  to  be  remitted  to  the  magistrate  with  such  opinion, 
in  order  that  he  might  make  the  order  asked  for  by  the  appellant  that  the  respondent 
shonld  return  to  his  work.  Mr.  Rose  then  proceeded  to  quote  oases  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  the  indenture  was  valid,  and  that  the  respondent  should  be  ordered 
to  return  to  his  work.  He  quoted  the  cases  of  the  Queen  o.  Lord,  12  Q.  B.  Reports, 
p.  767;  and  LesUe  v.  Fitzpatrick,  3  Q.  B.  D.,  p.  3:^.  The  whole  polQt»  he  a»id,  as  in- 
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tended  to  be  raised,  was  whether  the  provision  to  let  the  apprentice  go  elsewhere  was 
equitable. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justicb  said  that  an  infant  should  not  be  bound  by  a  contract 
that  was  prejudicial  to  him,  and  that  had  been  held  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose  said  it  was  an  aclvantage  to  the  youths  of  the  district  to  have  an  indent- 
ure of  that  sort.  The  masters  of  the  district  were  willing  to  take  youths  on  certain 
terms. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  right  have  the  masters  to  alter  the  law  f 

Mr.  Rose  said  whether  they  alt(*red  the  law  depended  upon  the  terms  they  offered. 
They  would  not  take  these  infants  if  they  had  to  pay  them  their  wages  during  the 
strike. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Then  they  would  not  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Rose.   They  are  not  bound  by  law^o  take  apprentices. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  No;  bnt  if  they  take  them  they  are  bound  by  the  law. 
There  is  not  one  law  for  the  master  and  anotne];for  apprentices. 

Mr.  Rose.  Im  it  not  fair  for  a  master  to  say,  *'  If  you  want  me  to  take  you  as  an  ap- 
prentice yon  must  come  on  my  terms  f" 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  At  a  disadvantage  to  himself?  Certainly  not.  He  is 
dealing  with  an  infant  as  with  an  adult.  An  SduM  has  the  right  to  make  what  ar- 
rangement he  thinks  fit ;  but  not  so  an  infant. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  it  might  bo  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  country 
as  a  body,  although  in  an  iudividnal  case  it  was  not  beneficial. 

Mr.  Nash  thought  that  Mr.  Rose  was  wrong  in  saying  that  this  was  the  general  in- 
dentnre  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  that  was  his  instruction.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  the  master  would  be  very  unlikely  to  cause  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  his  apprentices.  He  had  nothing  further  to  say  on  face  of  the  indent- 
ure, if  the  court  thought  it  was  within  the  case  of  the  Queen  d.  Lord,  and  that  the 
contract  was  not  to  be  upheld.    They  must  look  at  the  indenture  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  that  if  it  was  treated  as  a  whole  it  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  apprentices  that  they  should  be  subject  to  a  little  discipline. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  they  must  take  it  in  a  very  general Hcnse,  because  it 
was  plain  that  certain  stipulations  were  fatal  to  a  contract,  although  a  contract  as  a 
whole.  looke<i  at  reasonably,  and  acted  upon  reasonably,  might  be  greatly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  apprentice.  There  might  be  a  contract  greatly  to  an  infant's  interest  and  a 
penalty  might  make  it  void. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  upon  the  present  deed  there  was  an  absence  of  penalty,  and  he 
was  engaged  to  HUi>port  that  deed. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.   Bnt  you  endeavor  to  support  it  npon  a  very  wide  basis. 

Mr.  Rose  said  this  was  a  small  contract  to  serve  for  three  years  at  very  good  wages— 
two-thirds  of  a  journeyman's  wages. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  the  question  was  whether  they  could  put  into  a  con- 
ratct  with  an  infant  something  which  must  needs  be  to  his  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Rose  said  that  in  this  case  the  work  of  the  infant  was  piecework.  A  turn-out 
happened.  He  was  to  be  paid  piecework  according  to  a  certain  scale.  Through  the 
turn-ont  he  could  earn  no  wages  at  piecework,  and  yet  it  was  to  be  said  that  the  stipu- 
lation which  induced  the  master  to  let  him  go  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  was  manifestly 
to  his  prejudice.    The  indenture  of  apprenticeship  was  running  on  during  the  turn-out. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Yes ;  his  time  is  going  on,  but  he  is  learning  nothing,  and 
receiving  nothiug.  The  only  thing  put  against  him  is  that  he  may,  if  he  can,  get  em- 
ployment some  other  way  in  some  other  trade,  subject  to  being  drawn  back  at  once 
to  his  master  under  the  penalty  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act,  the  moment  the  master  ter- 
minated the  turn  out. 

Mr.  Rose.    It  does  not  follow  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  some  other  trade. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  say  it  is  certain  his  employment  is 
stopped,  and  his  wages  are  stopped. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the  apprentice  if  that 
clause  were  omitted  from  the  apprenticeship  deed  altogether  f 

Mr.  Robe  supposed  that  the  position  would  be  that  the  apprentice  would  go  to  work, 
and  the  master  would  have  to  pay  him  his  wages. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.  If  there  was  a  turn-ont,  and  the  work  was  all  suspended, 
wonid  he  receive  any  wages  at  the  end  of  the  week  f 

Mr.  Rose.   No,  my  lord. 

The  Lord Cheif  justice.   Why  not f 

Mr.  Rose.  Because  the  provision  is  that  the  master  shall  pay  him  ''during  such  term 
•nch  wages  as  are  hereinafter  mentioned." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  master  binds  himself  to  find  him  work  the  whole  time. 
The  toaster  covenants  that  he  shall  teach  and  instruct  him,  and  cause  him  to  be  taught 
and  instructed,  and  so  on,  and  will  Hud  the  apprentice  fair  and  reasonable  work,  and 
will  pay  him  for  his  work  two-thiids  of  a  journevman's  pay. 

Mr.  Rose  said  if  they  struck  out  that  clause,  they  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  tha 
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indenture,  because  there  was  a  provision  for  not  paying  wages.  If  there  were  bo 
Jonme^men  at  work,  how  mach  would  he  pay  him  f  How  conld  they  eetimate  what 
two- thirds  of  the  men's  wages  wonld  be  when  there  were  none  at  work  f 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  will  have  two-thirds  of  what  a  journeyman  would 
have  if  he  were  at  work. 

Mr.  Rose  said  he  did  not  know  thai  he  oonld  say  anything  else;  but  it  waa  a  ques- 
tion of  some  considerable  importance,  because  their  lordships'  decision  would  invali* 
date  the  indentures  which  t>ound  most  of  the  apprentices  there. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams.  It  is  not  good  for  the  apprentioea. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  cannot  be. 

Without  calling  upon  Mr.  Nash  for  the  respondent, 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  mag- 
istrate was  correct.  The  principles,  as  he  understood  it  to  be,  applied  to  these 
contracts  were  simple  enough.  In  a  sense,  the  whole  contract  was  true.  That 
was  to  say,  the  effect  of  a  particular  stipulation— the  true  effect  of  the  particular 
stipulation,  as  in  the  case  of  Leslie  v.  Fitzpatrick,  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  contract.  But  if,  notwithstanding,  looking  at  the  whole  contract,  the  effect 
of  any  particular  stipulation  must  needs  be,  if  enforced,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
infant,  and  it  conld  not  be  if  enforced  to  his  advantage,  the  presence  of  that  stipu- 
lation wonld  invalidate  the  contract.  That  was  the  fact  about  the  rule  as  to  the 
penalt>v.  If  the  contract  had  been  looked  at  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Rose  ooc- 
tended  for  it,  the  existence  of  the  penalty  wonld  not  invalidate  the  contract,  bo- 
oanse  there  might  be  a  contract  on  the  whole  so  advantageous  to  the  infant  as 
that  a  small  penalty  would  be  by  no  means  enough  to  prevent  the  contract  takinr 
effect.  But  for  the  protection  of  infants  it  had  been  from  early  times,  and  it  was  stiU 
the  law,  that  they  might  contract  with  infants;  but  a  man  must  contract  with  in- 
fants so  that  the  stinujations  he  made  with  them  were  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  they 
put  anything  into  the  contract  which  was  for  the  disadvantage  of  the  infant  and 
oonld  not  be  to  his  advantage,  that  invalidated  the  contract.  There  was  the  stipula- 
tion in  the  contract  that  in  case  of  a  turn -out  the  master  misht  refuse  to  find  any 
work  or  pay  for  the  infant,  giving  him  merely  as  a  collateral  l>enefit  or  compensa- 
tion the  power,  if  he  could,  of  getting  elsewhere  some  other  work  during  the  period 
of  the  turn-out — a  period,  as  the  magistrate  had  pointed  out,  wholly  uncertain; 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  infant  to  enter  into  anything  like  a  satis- 
factory or  solid  contract  while  the  turn-out  was  going  on,  because  the  indenture 
stipulated  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  turn-out  the  apprentice  was  to  be  recalled 
to  his  master's  service  on  the  old  terms.  The  master  by  the  indenture  stipulated 
affirmatively  to  find  him  work,  teach  him  his  trade,  and  find  him  reasonable  work 
during  the  whole  time,  and  pay  him  for  that  reasonable  work  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
paid  to  journeymen.  That  was  an  absolute  stipularion.  The  true  effvct  of  this  was 
that  the  master  bound  himself,  whether  turn-out  or  no  tnm-ont,  to  find  work  for  ap- 
prentices, and  to  pay  them  for  that  work  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  Jonmeyman*s 
wa^es.  Then  he  stipulated  again,  for  his  own  protection,  that  in  case  of  a  turn-out 
he  need  not  do  that,  that  he  need  not  find  him  work,  ana  need  not  pay  him  wages. 
It  s«*ems  to  him  impossible  to  say  that  that  could  in  any  circumstance  be  for  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  the  infant.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore,  that  in  principle  this  case  was 
rightly  decided  by  the  mafpstrate.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  clearly  within  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Lord.  The  right  of  the  master  to  stop  the  work  and  the  wages  was 
making  it  fatal  to  the  contract.  Now,  here  the  master  had  done  that  very  thine 
which,  in  the  case  of  Leslie  r.  Fitzgerald,  and  especially  in  the  Queen  v.  Lord,  woum 
be  fatal  to  the  contract,  because  he  took  the  right  which  was  in  his  own  power  to 
take  off  the  wages  and  stop  the  work  during  the  whole  period  of  the  tnm-out  of  the 
people  he  employed.  It  would  be  enough  to  say  that  it  remained  to  be  eonsidend 
whether  the  tests  which  his  brother  Lush  laid  down  as  general  tests,  that  the  master 
had  a  right  to  propose  for  his  own  benefit  a  hostile  cIsuhc  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
infant  working  with  him— if  they  were  comnion  in  t.he  contracts,  or  the  state  of  trads 
Justified  him  to  do  it  in  self-defense— it  remained  to  be  considered  by  some  court  or 
another,  whether  these  could  be  considered  the  trne  principle,  when  the  case  of  an 
infant  was  concerned.  They  were  true  and  right  principles  between  men  of  a  pmper 
age;  but  that  was  not  the  question.  He  only  ventured  to  say  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied they  were  true  principles  in  infants'  contracts.  It  was  not  necessary  to  dtscnos 
or  decide  that  in  this  case,  because  on  the  ground  he  was  going  to  steer  entirely  clear 
from  the  case  of  Leslie  v,  Fitzpatrick,  which  made  it  very  clear  to  him  that  the  mas- 
ter had  not  the  right  in  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams  said  he  was  of  the  same  opinion.  As  the  law  stood  at  present 
an  infant  had  no  power  to  bind  himself  by  a  covenant  which  was  not  for  his  benefik 
Therefore,  he  thought  the  magistrate  was  right. 

Mr.  Ruse.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  appeal  f  They  are  very  anxious  to  settle  ths 
form  of  indenture  which  will  meet  the  point  of  law. 

The  Lord  Chief  JrsTics.  The  law  is  perfectly  plain. 

Mr  Nabh.  Will  it  be  dismissed  with  cost! 

The'  Lord  Chief  Justics.  Yes.  ^  ^^B  ja 
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